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#  Cyvbelike.]  Mr*  Pope  fuppofed  the  ftory  of  this  play  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  a  novel  of  Boccace;  but  he  was  miltaken, 
a<  an  imitation  of  it  is  found  in  an  old  Jlory-book  entitled  Weftmmrd 
far  Smelts*  This  imitation  differs  in  as  many  particulars  from  the 
Italian  novel  ift,  as  from  Shakfpeare,  though  they  concur  in  fome 
material  parts  of  the  fable.  It  was  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet 
1603*    This  is  the  only  copy  of  it  which  I  have  hitherto  feen* 

There  is  a  late  entry  of  it  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Com* 
ramy,  Jan,  1619,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Kitt  ef 
Kixgflm*     Steevens, 

Tfie  tale  in  Weftinard far  Smelts*  which  I  publifhed  fame  years 
ago,  I  fhall  fubjotn  to  this  play.  The  only  part  of  the  fable,  how- 
ever, which  can  be  pronounced  with  certainty  to  be  drawn  from 
thence,  is,  Imogen's  wandering  about  after  Pifanio  has  left  her  in 
the  foreft  j  her  being  almoft  famifhed  ;  and  being  taken,  at  a  fub- 
fcquent  period,  into  the  fcrvice  of  the  Roman  General  as  a  page* 
The  general  fchemc  of  CymMint  is,  in  my  opinion,  formed  on 
Boccace's  novel  (Day  i3  Nov,  9.)  and  Shakipeare  has  taken  a 
eircumftance  from  it,  that  is  not  mentioned  in  the  other  tale.  See 
p.  — ,  n.  — ,+  It  appears  from  the  preface  to  the  old  tranflation  of 
the  Becamertnu9  printed  in  r  620,  that  many  of  the  novels  had  be- 
fore received  an  Englifh  drefs,  and  had  been  printed  feparately  : 
M  I  know,  moll  worthy  lord,  (fays  the  printer  in  his  E  pi  (tie  Dedi- 
catory, )  that  many  of  them  [the  novels  of  Boccace]  b&ve  k*g 
ft  me  been  puhhjhed  befaret  as  ftolen  from  the  original  author,  and 
yet  not  beautified  with  his  fwect  ftyle  and  elocution  of  pfarafe,  nei- 
ther favouring  of  his  fingular  morall  applications.*' 

Cjm&elixe,  I  imagine,  was  written  111  the  year  1 609.  See  Am 
Attempt  to  afieriaw  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare^  Playt,  Vol.  L  The 
king  from  whom  the  play  rakes  its  title  began  his  reign,  according 
to  HoEnfhed,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  Csefar ; 
and  the  play  commences  in  or  about  the  twenty- fourth  year  of 
1  tx line's  reign,  which  was  the  forty- fecond  year  of  the  reign 
of  Auguftu5r  and  the  16th  of  the  Christian  a;ra:  noEwithilanding 
which « Shakfpcare  has  peopled  Rome  with  modern  Italians ;  Phi!erh% 
Jechtm*,  &c,  Cymbeline  is  faid  to  have  reigned  thirty-live  years, 
leaving  at  his  death  two  fons,  Guidcrius  and  Arviragus, 

Ma  lone* 


f  f  am  u ruble  to  af certain  this  reference,  no  circumftancr  attached  to  the 
novel  of  Boccace  being  difcovei able  in  p.  364,  fi,  6,  the  place  to  which  we  are 
dii*<Ud  by  Mr#  Ma  lone,  in  bit  edition  of  our  author**  work*,  Vol,  VUI. 
p.  309*     St ii vi hi, 
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Persons  reprefehted. 

Cymbeline,  King  of  Britain. 
Cloten,  fon  to  the  Queen  by  a  former  hufband. 
Leonatus  Pofthumus,  a  gentleman,  hufband  to  Imogen. 
Belarius,  a  banifbed  lord,  difguifed  under  the  name  of 

Morgan. 
Guiderius,  -i    difguifed  under  the  names  of  Polydore 
Arviragus,  I       and  Cn&wd\,fuppofedfons  to  Belarius. 
Philario,  friend  to  Pofthumus,  \   T    r 
Iachimo,  friend  to  Philario,     J   ltanans- 
A  French  Gentleman,  friend  to  Philario. 
Caius  Lucius,  General  of  the  Roman  forces. 
A  Roman  Captain.     Two  Britifh  Captains. 
Pifanio,  fervant  to  Pofthumus. 
Cornelius,  a  Pbyfician. 
Two  Gentlemen. 
Two  Gaolers. 

Queen,  jvife  to  Cymbeline* 

Imogen,  daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former  queen. 

Helen,  woman  to  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Appari- 
tions, a  Sootbfayer,  a  Dutch  Gentleman,  a  Spanifh 
Gentleman,  Muficians,  Officers,  Captains,  Soldiers, 
Mejfengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  fometimes  in  Britain ifometimes  in  Italy. 


C  Y  M  B  EL  I  N.vE. 

ACT    L        SCENE    I. 

Britain.  The  Garden  behind  Cymbeline's  Palace* 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

i.  Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns : 
our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers; 
Still  feem,  as  does  the  king's/ 


1  Ton  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns :  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers  ; 
Still  feem,  as  does  the  king's.']     The  thought  is  this :  we  ait 
not  now  (as  we  were  wont)  influenced  by  the  weather,  but  by  die 
king's  looks.     We  no  more  obey  the  heavens  [the  iky]  than  our  e$ur~ 
tiers  obey  the  heavens  [God].    By  which  it  appears  that  the  read- 
ing—our  bloods,  is  wrong.    For  though  the  blood  may  be  afie&ed 
with  the  weather,  yet  that  afieclion  is  difcovered  not  by  change  of 
colour,  but  by  change  of  countenance.     And  it  is  the  outward  not 
the  imjoard  change  that  is  here  talked  of,  as  appears  from  the  word 
feem.    We  mould  read  therefore : 
■      our  brows 

No  more  obey  the  heavens,  Sec. 
which  is  evident  from  the  precedent  words : 

Ton  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns* 
And  from  the  following : 

«<  But  not  a  courtier, 

"  Altho'  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

"  Of  the  king's  look,  but  hath  a  heart  that  is 

"  Glad  at  the  thing  they/convl  at." 
The  Oxford  editor  improves  upon  this  emendation,  and  reads : 

— — —  our  looks 

No  more  obey  the  heart,  ev'n  than  our  courtiers. 
Bat  by  venturing  too  far,  at  a  fecond  emendation,  he  has  ftript  it 
of  all  thought  and  fentiment.    Warburton. 
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2*  Gent*'  *  But  what's  the  matter? 

i..€k$T*  His  daughter,    and  the  heir  of  his 
y\'    kingdom,  whom 


.*  This  pafljtge  is  fo  difficult,  that  commentators  may  differ  con- 
cerning it  without  animofrty  or  Ihame*  Of  the  two  emendations 
propoted,  Sir  Thomas  Ha  timer's  is  the  more  licentious;  but  he 
makes  the  fenfe  clear,  and  leaves  the  reader  an  eafy  pafTage.  Dr. 
Warburton  has  corrected  with  more  caution,  but  left  improvement : 
his  reafoning  upon  his  own  reading  is  fo  obfeure  and  perplexed, 
that  I  fufpeft  fome  injury  of  the  prefs. — I  am  now  to  tell  my 
opinion  ,  which  is,  that  the  lines  ftand  as  they  were  originally 
written,  and  that  a  paraph  rafe,  fuch  as  the  licentious  and  abrupt 
ex  pre  (lions  of  our  author  too  frequently  require,  will  make  emen- 
dation unneceiTaiy,  Wt  do  net  meet  a  man  but  frowns ;  our  bloods^ 
our  countenances,  which,  in  popular  fpeech,  are  fa  id  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  temper  of  the  blood, — m  more  obey  the  laws  oihemmtw 
p— which  direct  us  to  appear  what  we  really  art, — than  our  courtiers: 
— that  is,  than  the  blood i  of  our  court iert ;  but  our  bloods,  like 
theirs,— frill feem,  ci  doth  the  king's,     Jon  N  so n. 

In  *f ht  Yorkjhht  Tragedy t  1608,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Shakfpearc,  blood  appears  to  be  ufed  for  ittelinathn  : 

**  For  *tis  our  blood  to  love  what  we  are  forbidden/* 
Again,  in  King  Lear,  Aci  IV.  fc.  ii : 

*■  tp        Were  it  my  fitnefs 

**  To  let  thcie  hinds  obey  my  blood,9* 
In  King  Henry  Fill,  Aci  111.  fc,  ir,  is  the  fame  thought ; 

"  fubjeel  to  your  countenance,  glad,  or  forty, 

■*  As  I  faw  it  incEtt'd/1     Steevens. 

I  would  propofe  to  make  this  paflage  clear  by  a  very  flight 
alteration,  only  leaving  out  the  laft  letter : 

Ycu  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns  :  our  bloods 

No  more  obey  the  heervrns,  than  our  courtiers 

Still  fee  mw  as  does  the  king. 
That  is,  Still  look  as  the  king  does;  or,  as  he  expreffes  it  a  little  dif- 
ferently afterwards ; 

"  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

"  Of  the  king's  look."     Tthwhitt, 

The  only  error  that  I  can  find  in  this  paflage  is,  the  mark  of  the 
genitive  cafe  annexed  to  the  word  courtiers,  which  appears  to  be  a 
modern  innovation,  and  ought  to  be  correcled.  The  meaning  of 
it  it  this : — "  Our  difpolitions  no  more  obey  the  heavens  than  our 
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He  purposed  to  his  wife's  fole  fon,  fa  widow, 
That  late  he  married)  hath  referr'd  herfelf 
Untoa  poor,  but  worthy,  gentleman:  She's  wedded;1 
Her  hufband  baniih'd;  ihe  imprifon'd:  ail 
Is  outward  forrow ;  ■  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch'd  at  very  heart, 

a,  Gent.  None  but  the  king? 

1.  Gent*  He,  that  hath  loft  her,  too:  fo  is  the 
queen, 
That  mod  defir'd  the  match :  But  not  a  courtier, 


courtiers  do;  they  ftill  feem  as  the  king's  docs/'  The  obfcurlry 
arifes  from  the  omiflion  of  the  pronoun  thej,  by  a  common  poetical 
licence.    M.  Mason, 

Blood  is  fo  frequently  a  fed  by  Shakfpeare  for  natural  difpofitlon^ 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  meaning  here,  Sq,  m 
Alts  *weli  that  ends  'well: 

"  Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 

*<  That  ftic'il  demand/* 
See  alfo  Tin/on  of  Athens*  Vol,  XI.  p.  578,  n,  5*. 

I  have  followed  the  regulation  of  the  old  copy,  in  fepa rating  the 
word  courtiers  from  what  follows,  by  placing  a  femicolon  after  it. 
,f  Still  feem" — for  "  thej  ftill  feem,"  or  **  our  bloods  Hill  feem/* 
is  common  in  Shakfpeare.  The  uiark  of  the  genitive  cafe,  which 
has  been  affixed  in  the  late  editions  to  the  word  courtiers,  does  not 
appear  to  me  neceflary,  as  the  poet  might  intend  to  fay — "  than  our 
courtiers  obey  the  heavens  s"  though,  it  muft  be  owned,  the  mo- 
dern regulation  derives  fome  fupport  from  what  follows: 

"  i -but  not  a  courtier t 

**  Although  they  wear  their  facet  to  the  bent 

"  Of  the  kin  ft  looks, ." 

We  have  again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  a  fentiment  fimilar  to 
that  before  us : 

*i for  he  would  fhine  on  thofe 

"   That  made  their  looks  fy  hit"      M  A  LONE. 

t  She's  wedded; 

Her  hajbattd  banijh'd\  Jhe  imprifin*d\  all 
Is  omtwardjorrvw ;  &e, J    I  would  reform  the  metre  as  follows : 
She's  wed  ;  hrr  hufband  banifh*d\  jhe  mprifon'd: 
Alts  mttisHsrd fowrw  ;  &c. 
Wed  is  u fed  for  wedded  >  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  In  Syracufa  was  1  born,  and  wed,         .'*    Steiv»hi. 
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Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  fcowl  at. 

2.  Gent.  And  why  fo? 

i.Gbnt.  Hcthathathmifs'dtheprincefjjisathing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report :  and  he  that  hath  her, 
(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  roan! — 
And  therefore  banifh'd,)  is  a  creature  fuch 
As,  to  feek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  fomething  foiling 
In  him  that  fhould  compare.     I  do  not  think, 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  fuch  (luff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2.  Gent.  You  fpeak  him  far.4 

i.  Gent.  I  do  extend  him,  fir,  within  himfelf;' 
Crufh  him 6  together,  rather  than  unfold 
His  meafure  duly. 

4  You /peak  him  far. J  i.  c.  you  prai/e  him  exunfivelj*    Ste  e  v  e  n». 

You  are  lavifti  in  your  encomiums  on  him :  your  elogium  has  a 
wide  compafs.    Malone. 

*  I  do  extend  him,  fir,  within  him/elf ';]     I  extend  him  within 
himfelf :  my  praife,  however  extenfi've,  is  within  his  merit. 

Johnson. 
My  elogium,  however  extended  it  may  feem,  is  (hort  of  his  real 
excellence :  it  is  rather  abbreviated  than  expanded. — We  have  again 
the  fame  expreffion  in  a  fubfequent  fcene :  "  The  approbation  of 
thofe  that  weep  this  lamentable  divorce,  are  wonderfully  to  extend 
him."  Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale :  "  The  report  of  her  is 
extended  more  than  can  be  thought."    Malone. 

Perhaps  this  paflage  may  be  fomewhat  illuftrated  by  the  following 
lines  in  Troi/ns  and  Creffida,  Ad  III.  fc.  iii : 

"  ■         no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 

"  'Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 
««  Nor  doth  he  of  himfelf  know  them  for  aught, 
"  'Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applauie 
••  Where  they  are  extended"  &c.     Ste  evens. 

♦  Crufh  him  — ]     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 

"  Crowd  us  and  crn/h  us  in  this  monftrous  form.*' 

Stieveks. 
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a.  Gbht*  What's  his  name,  and  birth? 

1.  Gent*  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root:    His 
father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour* 
Againft  the  Romans,  with  Caflibelan; 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,*  whom 
He  ferv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  fuccefs; 
So  gained  the  fur-addition,  Leonatus : 
And  had,  befides  this  gentleman  in  queftion, 
Two  other  fons;  who,  in  the  wars  o'the  time, 
Died  with  their  fwords  in  hand;  for  which,  their 

father 
(Then  old  and  fond  of  ifTue,)  took  fuch  forrow, 
That  he  quit  being;  and  his  gentle  lady. 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd 
As  he  was  born,     The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection;  calls  him  Pofthumus ; * 


'  —  Ttna*tm^\  was  the  father  of  Cymbeline,  and  nephew  of 
Caflibelan,  being  the  younger  fan  of  his  elder  brother  Lad,  king 
of  the  fouthern  pari  of  Britain ;  on  whofe  death  Caflibelan  was 
admitted  king*  Caflibelan  repulfcd  the  Romans  on  their  firft  at- 
tack, but  being  vanquished  by  Julius  Cscfar  on  hi»  fecond  invauon 
of  Britain*  he  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome,  After  his 
death,  Tenaniius,  Lud's  younger  foil,  (his  elder  brother  Androgen 
hiving  fled  to  Rome)  was  eftablifhcd  on  the  throne,  of  which  they 
had  been  unjuftly  deprived  by  their  uncle.  According  to  fome 
authorities,  Tenantius  quietly  payed  the  tribute  ftipttlated  by  Caf- 
Jibclan ;.  according  to  others,  he  refufed  to  pay  it,  and  warred  with 
the  Romans.  Shakfpeare  fuppofes  the  latter  to  be  the  truth* 
Hotinfhed,  who  furnifhed  our  poet  with  thefe  facts,  furniihed  him 
alfo  with  the  name  of  Sicilms,  who  was  admitted  king  of  Britain, 
A.  M*  3659.  The  name  of  Lrvnatui  he  found  in  Sidney's  Arcadia. 
Leonatus  m  there  the  legitimate  fon  of  the  blind  king  of  Paphla- 
Cpnia,  on  whofe  (lory  the  epifode  of  G loiter,  Edgar,  and  Edmund, 
1*  formed  i  n  King  Li  ar+  See  Arcadia ,  p.  69  ¥  edi  t.  1593-     M  a  L  o  n  g , 

Shakfpeare,  having  already  introduced  Leonato  among  the  cha- 
racter *  to  Much  J  do  ohoHt  Nvthwg,  had  not  far  to  go  for  Leon  at*  j* 

Ste  evens. 

I. P*ftlmmm\\     Old  copy— Pofthumus  LwtMtw*    Ried. 
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Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber: 
Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took* 
As  we  do  air,  faft  as  'twas  minifter*d;  and 
In  his  fpring  became  a  harveft:  Liv'd  in  court, 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  moft  praU'd,  moft  lov'd;1 
A  fample  to  the  youngeft;   to  the  more  mature, 
A  glafs  that  feated  them  j *  and  to  the  graver, 


{Which  rare  it  is  to  do,}  moft  praisTdt  moft  hv*di\  This  enco- 
mium is  high  and  artful.  To  be  at  oace  in  any  great  degree  loved 
and  / raifed%  is  truly  rare*     Johnson. 

*  Aglaft  that  feated  them ;]  A  glafs  that  formed  them*  a  model, 
by  the  contemplation  and  infpeftion  of  which  they  formed  their 
manners*     Johnson. 

This  paflage  may  be  well  explained  by  another  in  the  firft  part  of 
King  Henry  IF: 

**  .  He  was  indeed  the  glafs 

*f  Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  drefs  thcmfelves.** 
Again,  Ophelia  defcribes  Hamlet,  as 

"  The  glafs  of  fajhhnw  and  the  mould  of  form.rt 
To  drefs  themfelves  therefore  may  be  to  form  themfelves* 

Drejfer,  in  French,  is  to  form.  To  drefs  a  fpaniel  is  to  break 
him  in. 

Feat  is  nice*  exa&.     So,  in  The  Ttmpefl  I 

f  ■  look,  how  well  my  garments  fit  upon  me, 

"  Much  fiater  than  before," 
To  feet,  therefore  may  be  a  verb  meaning — to  render  nice,  exatJ* 
By  the  drefs  of  Pofthumus,  even  the  more  mature  courtien  condc- 
feended  to  regulate  their  external  appearance.     Ste evens. 

Feat  Minfheu  interprets,  fine,  neat,  brave*  Sec  aJfo  Barrett 
Al*vearie%  icSo:  **  FeatsmA  pleafant,  canemn^et  <vettHJ!<e  /extent  i*em** 

The  poet  does  not,  I  think*  mean  to  fay  merely,  that  the  more 
mature  regulated  their  drtfi  by  that  of  Poll  humus.  A  glafs  that 
feated  them*  is  a  model,  by  viewing  which  their  form  became  more 
elegant,  and  their  manners  more  polifhed* 

We  have  nearly  the  fame  image  in  The  Winter  $  Tale  I 

u 1  fhouJd  blufh 

"  To  fee  you  fo  attir'd;  fworn,  I  think, 
"  To  mew  my  feif  *  glafs." 
Again  w  more  appofitely  in  Hamlet: 

**  He  was  the  mark  and  glafs ,  copy  and  book, 
*■  That faJhtWd others/'    Malonl. 
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A  child  that  guided  dotards :  to  his  miftrefs, 
For  whom  he  now  is  banifh'd, — her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  (he  efteem'd  him  and  his  virtue; 
By  her  eledtion  may  be  truly  read, 
What  kind  of  man  he  i». 

2.  Gent.  I  honour  him 

Even  out  of  your  report.  But,  'p&y  you,  tell  me, 
Is  (he  fole  child  to  the  king? 

i.  Gent.  His  only  child* 

He  had  two  fons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it,)  the  eldeft  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
I'  the  fwathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nurfejy 
Were  ftolen ;  and  to  this  hour,  no  goefr  in  know-. 

ledge 
Which  way  they  went. 

2.  Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago? 

i.  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 

2.  Gent.  That  a  king's  children  fhould  be  fa 
convey'd! 
So  flackly  guarded !  And  the  fearch  fo  flow, 
That  could  not  trace  them ! 

i.  Gent.  Howfoe'er  'tis  ftraage. 

Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  htugh'd  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  fir. 

2.  Gent.  1  do  well  believe  you. 

i.  Gent.  We  muft  forbear:    Here  comes  the 
gentleman, 
The  queen,  and  princefs.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE     II. 

ftbe  fame. 

Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen.9 

Queen.  No,  be  affur'd,  you  fhall  not  find  me, 
daughter, 
After  the  (lander  of  moft  ftep-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you:  you  are  my  prifoncr,  but 
Your  gaoler  (hall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  reftraint.    For  you,  Pofthumus, 
So  foon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him;  and  'twere  good, 
You  lean'd  unto  his  fentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wifdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Pleafe  your  highnefs, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

Mlfetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affecftions ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  fhould  not  (peak  together. 

[Exit  Queen. 

Imo.  O 

Diflembling  courtefy !  How  fine  this  tyrant 

Can  tickle  where  (he  wounds ! — My  deareft  hufband, 


9  Imogen  A     Holinfhed's  Chronicle  furnifhed  Shakfpeare 

with  this  name,  which  in  the  old  black  letter  is  fcarcely  diftingui  (li- 
able from  Imogen,  the  wife  of  Brute,  king  of  Britain.  There  too 
he  found  the  name  of  Clot  en,  who,  when  the  line  of  Brute  was  at 
an  end,  was  one  of  the  five  kings  that  governed  Britain.  Cloten, 
or  Cloton,  was  king  of  Cornwall.    Malonk. 
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I  fome thing  fear  my  father's  wrath ;  but  nothing, 
(Always  referv'd  my  holy  duty  J  *  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me:  You  muft  be  gone; 
And  I  fhall  here  abide  the  hourly  fiiot 
Of  angry  eyes;  not  comforted  to  live, 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world, 
That  I  may  fee  again* 

Post*  My  queen!  my  miftrefs! 

Of  lady,  weep  no  more;  left  I  give  caufe 
To  be  fufpedted  of  more  tendernefs 
Than  doth  become  a  man!  I  wil!  remain 
The  loyal'ft  huiband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth, 
*  ly  refidence  in  Rome,  at  one  Philario's ; 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  HI  drink  the  words  you  fend. 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.1 

Re-enter  Queen. 

t^UEEN*  Be  brief,  I  pray  you: 

If  the  king  come,  I  fhall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  difpleafure: — Yet  HI  move  him 

{Afide. 

To  walk  this  way:  I  never  do  him  wrong, 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends; 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit. 


*  {Always  repr'Jdmy  holy  duty,)]  I  fay  I  do  not  fear  my  father, 
fo  far  as  I  may  fay  it  without  breach  of  duty,     Johnion. 

*  Though  ink  be  made  o/gaIK]  $hakfpeare,even  in  this  poor  con- 
ceit, has  confounded  the  vegetable  watts  ufed  in  ink,  with  ihc 
animal  £tf//,  fuppofed  to  be  bitter.     John  son* 

The  poet  might  mean  either  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  galls  with 
equal  propriety ,  as  the  vegetable  gall  is  bitter ;  and  I  have  fee n  an 
ancient  receipt  for  making  ink,  beginning,  "  Take  of  the  black 
juice  of  the  gall  of  oxen  two  ounces,"  &c»    St e even i, 
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Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  loathneft  to  depart  would  grow :  Adieu! 

Imo.  Nay,  ftay  a  tittle : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourfeif, 
Such  puling  were  too  petty.    Look  here,  loves 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's :  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
When  Imogen  is  dead 

Post.  How!  how!  another? — 

You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
And  fear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death !  *— Remain,  remain  thou  here 

[Putting  on  the  rinr. 
While  fenfe  can  keep  it  on!  *  And  fweeteft,  faireft, 

4  And  fear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death!]     Shakfpeare  may  poetically  call  the 
eere-cloths  in  which  the  dead  are  wrapp'd,  the  bonds  of  death.   If  fo, 
we  fhould  read  cere  inftead  oi  fear: 

"  Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones  hearfed  in  death, 
•«  *  Have  burft  their  cerements  f  " 

To  fear  up,  is  properly  to  clofe  up  by  burning ;  but  in  this  paflage 
the  poet  may  have  dropp'd  that  idea,  and  ufed  die  word  fimply  for 
to  clofe  up.    Stbsvbms. 

May  not  fear  nf%  here  man  folder  up,  and  the  reference  be  to  a 
lead  coffin  ?  Perhaps  cerements  in  Hamlet's  addrefs  to  the  Ghoft, 
Was  ufed  for fearments  in  the  fame  fenfe*    Henley. 

I  believe  nothing  more  than  clofe  up  was  intended.  In  -the  (pel- 
ling  of  the  laft  age,  however,  no  aiftin&ion  was  made  between 
cert-cloth  and  fear-cloth*  Cole  in  his  Latin  di&ionary,  1679,  exP^ns 
the  word  cerot  by  fear-cloth*  Shakfpeare  therefore  certainly  might 
have  had  that  pra&ice  in  his  thoughts.    Ma  lone. 

'  While  fenfe  can  hep  it  on  I]    This  expreffion,  I  fuppofe,  means, 
nvhile  fenfe  can  maintain  its  operations ;  'while  fenfe  continues  to  have 
its  ufual  power.     That  to  keep  on  fignifies  to  continue  in  a  ftate  of 
aftion,  is  evident  from  the  following  paflage  in  Othello : 
*'  keeps  due  on 

"  To  the  Propontick"  &c 
The  general  fenfe  of  Pofthumus't  declaration,  is.  equivalent  to 
the  Roman  flunk,— d*m  fpirkus  hoe  regit  artus.    Stiiveni. 
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As  I  my  poor  felf  did  exchange  for  you, 
To  your  to  infinite  lofs;  fat  in  our  trifles 
I  ftill  win  of  you:  For  my  fake,  wear  this* 
It  is  a  manacle5  of  love;  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  faireft  prifoner. 

[Putting  a  bracelet  m  her  arm* 
Imo*  O,  the  gods ! 

When  (hall  we  fee  again? 

Enter  Cymbeline,  and  Lords. 

Post.  Alack,  the  king! 

Cym*  Thou  bafeft  thing,  avoid!  hence,  from  my 

fight! 

The  poet  [if  //  refers  to  the  ring]  ought  to  have  written — can 
keep  tbte  on,  as  Mr-  Pope  and  the  three  fubfequent  editors  read. 
But  Shakfpeare  has  many  fimilar  inaccuracies*   So,  in  Julius  Cafarz 

**  Cafca,  you  are  the  &rfk  that  rears  jmr  hand*" 
inftcad  of — kit  hand*     Again*  in  Th*  Rapt  of  Luc  tree  : 
**  7*imt*s  office  it  to  calm  contending  kings, 
**  To  uumaflt  falfehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light, — 

M  To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours, ." 

inftcad   of — his  hours f    Again*  in  the  third  ad  of  the  play  be* 
fore  us : 

*■  Euriphile, 

**  Thou  waft  their  nurfc;  they  took  thee  for  their  mother, 
*■  And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave/*  Ma  to  we. 
As  none  of  our  author's  productions  were  revifed  by  himfeJf  as 
tier  paired  from  the  theatre  through  the  prefs ;  and  as  Jutiui  C&far 
and  Cymbtlme  are  among  the  plays  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
blundering  firft  folio ;  it  is  hardly  fair  to  charge  thofe  irregularities 
on  the  poet,  of  which  his  publilhers  alone  might  have  been  guilty. 
I  muft  therefore  take  leave  to  fet  down  the  prefent.  and  many 
fimilaj  offences  againft  the  eftablifried  rules  of  language,  under  the 
article  of  Hemingifms  and  Condelifms;  and,  as  Tuch,  in  tny 
opinion,  they  ought,  without  ceremony,  to  be  cor  reeled. 

The  inftance  brought  from  The  Rape  o/Lucrece  might  only  have 
been  a  compofiforia]  inaccuracy,  like  thofe  which  occafionally  have 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  our  preient  republication*     Steevehs. 

6 a  manacle — ]     A  manacle  properly  means  what  we  now 

call  a  band-cuff*     Steeveks, 
1 
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If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthinefs,  thou  died:  Away  I 
Thou  art  poifon  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you ! 

And  blefs  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  (harp  than  this  is.7 

Cym.  O  difloyal  thing, 

That  ihould'ft  repair  my  youth ;  •  thou  heapeft 
A  year's  age  an  me! 9 

Imo.  I  befeech  you,  fir, 

Harm  not  yourfelf  with  your  vexation;  I 

1  There  cannot  he  a  finch  in  death 
Morejbarp  than  this  it.]     So,  in  King  Henry  VIII: 
i«  ■  ■  it  is  a  fuflerance,  panging 

"  As  foul  and  body's  parting/*    Malonb. 

9  That  JbouWft  repair  my  youth  i]  i.  e.  renovate  my  youth ;  make 
me  young  again.  So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1600  :  "  —  as 
for  nim,  ne  brought  his  difeafe  hither :  here  he  doth  but  repair  it." 
Again,  in  All's  nvell  that  ends  well: 

"  ■  it  much  repairs  me, 

"  To  talk  of  your  good  father."    Malone. 

9  ■       thou  heapeft 

yf  year's  age  on  me/]  The  obvious  fenfe  of  this  paftage,  on 
which  leveral  experiments  have  been  made,  is  in  fome  degree  coun- 
tenanced by  what  follows  in  another  fcene : 

"  And  every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
"  A  day's  ivori  in  him." 
Dr.Warburton  would  read  "  A yare  (i.  e.  a  fpeedyj  age;"'  Sir 
T.  Hanmer  would  reftore  the  metre  by  a  fupplemental  epithet : 
■  thou  heapeft  many 

A  year* s  age  8cc. 
and  Dr.  Johnfon  would  give  us  : 
Years,  ages,  on  me ! 
I  prefer  the  additional  word  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
to  all  the  other  attempts  at  emendation.    "  Many  a  year's  age,"  is 
an  idea  of  fome  weignt ;  but  if  Cymbeline  meant  to  fay  that  his 
daughter's  conduct  made  him  precifely  one  year  older,  his  conceit 
is  unworthy  both  of  himfelf  and  Shakfpeare.— I  would  read  with 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.    St  11  v  ins. 
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Am  fenfelefs  of  your  wrath;  a  touch  more  rare' 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears.1 

Cym.  Paft  grace?  obedience? 

Imo.  Paft  hope,  and  in  defpair;  that  way,  paft 
grace. 

Cym.  That  might'ft  have  had  the  fole  fon  of  my 
queen ! 

Ixt 0.  Oblefs'd,  that  I  might  not !  I  chofe  an  eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.1 


-a  touch  more  rare 


Subdues  all  pangs,  all  /ears,]     A  touch  more  rare,  may  mean  a 
nobler  paffton.     Johnson. 

A  touch  more  rare  is  undoubtedly  a  more  exquifite  feeling ;  afupc- 
rior  fenfation.     So*  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  I.  fc.  ii : 
"  The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches  % 
"  Do  ftrongly  fpeak  to  us." 
Again,  in  The  Tempeft : 

"  Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
««  Of  their  affli&idns  ?"  &c. 
A  touch  is  not  unfrequently  ufed,  by  other  ancient  writers,  in 
this  fenfe.     So,  in  Daniel's  Hymens  Triumph,  a  mafque,  1623  : 
"  You  mud  not,  Phillis,  be  fo  fenfible 
•*  Of  thefe  fmall  touches  which  your  paffion  makes." 

*«  Small  touches,  Lydia !  do  you  count  them  fmall  ?" 

Again: 

"  When  pleafure  leaves  a  touch  at  laft 
"  To  mew  that  it  was  ill." 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Cleopatra,  1 599 : 

"  So  deep  we  feel  imprefled  in  our  blood 
••  That  touch  which  nature  with  our  breath  did  give." 
Laftly,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  to  me,  in  Fraunce's  Ivy  church* 
He  is  (peaking  of  Mars  and  Venus :    €i  When  fwcet  tickling  joyes 
of  tutcmng  came  to  the  higheft  poynt,  when  two  were  one/'  Sec. 

Steevens. 

A  paflage  in  King  Lear  will  fully  illuftrate  Imogen's  meaning : 

««  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd,    x 

"  The  lefler  is  fcarce  felt."    Malone. 

*  ■■         a  puttock.]     A  kite.    Johnson. 
A  puttock  is  a  mean  degenerate  fpecies  of  hawk,  too  worthlefs  t* 
deferve  training.    Steevens. 

Vol.  XIII.  C 
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Cym.  Thou  took'ft  a  beggar ;  would'ft  have  made 
my  throne 
A  feat  for  bafencfs. 

Imo.  No;  I  rather  added 

A  luftre  to  it. 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Pofthumus : 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man,  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almoft  the  Turn  he  pays,4 

Cym  .  What ! — art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almoft,  fir:  Heaven reftore  me ! — 'Would 
I  were 
A  neatherd's  daughter !  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  fliepherd's  fon ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolifh  thing  !— 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

[To  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.    Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

§>ueen.  'Befeech  your  patience : — Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace ; — Sweet  fovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ourfelves;  and  make  yourfelf  fome 
comfort 


-  overbuys  me 


Almoft  th<  f urn  be  fiajsJ]  So  (mall  is  my  value,  and  fo  great  is 
his,  that  in  the  purchafe  he  has  made  (for  which  he  paid  himfelf), 
for  much  the  greater  part,  and  nearly  the  whole,  of  what  he  has 
given,  he  has  nothing  in  return.  The  moft  minute  portion  of  his 
worth  would  be  too  high  a  price  for  the  wife  he  has  acquired. 

Malonb. 
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Out  of  your  bcft  advice.5 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languifh 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day;6  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly !  {Exit. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

QutEN.  Fie ! — you  mull  give  way : 

Here  is  your  fcrvant. — How  now,  fir  ?  What  news? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  fon  drew  on  my  mafter. 

&UEBN.  Ha! 

No  harm,  I  truft,  is  done? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  mailer  rather  play'd  than  fought, 
And  had  no  help  of  anger :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

£>ueen.  I  am  very  glad  on't. 

Imo.  Your  fon's  my  father's  friend ;  he  takes  his 
part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile  ! — O  brave  fir  ! — 
I  would  they  were  in  Africk  both  together ; 
Myfelf  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  mailer? 

Pis.  On  his  command :  He  would  not  fuffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven :  left  thefe  notes 

s  _jr^r  heft  advice.]  i.  c.  confideration,  reflection.    So,  in 
Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  But  did  repent  me  after  more  advice."    Stbbvbns* 

6 let  her  languijb 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day;]    We  meet  with  a  congenial  form  of 
malediction  in  Othello : 

••  may  his  pernicious  foul 

"  Rot  half  a  grain  a  day !"    Stbbvens. 

C   2 
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Cym .  Thou  took'ft  a  beggar ;  would'ft  have  made 
my  throne 
A  feat  for  bafenefs. 

Imo.  No;  I  rather  added 

A  luftre  to  it. 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Pofthumus : 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man,  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almoft  the  Turn  he  pays,4 

Cym .  What ! — art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almoft,  fir:  Heaven  reftorc  me ! — *  Would 
I  were 
A  neatherd's  daughter !  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  fliepherd's  fon ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym .  Thou  foolifh  thing  !— 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

[To  the  Queen. 

Not  after  our  command.    Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

{$ueen.  'Befeech  your  patience : — Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace ; — Sweet  fovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ourfelves;  and  make  yourfelf  fomc 
comfort 


-overbuys  me 


Almoft  the /urn  be  pays .]  So  fmall  is  my  value,  and  fo  great  is 
his,  that  in  the  purchafe  he  has  made  (for  which  he  paid  himfelf), 
lor  much  the  greater  part,  and  nearly  the  whole,  of  what  he  has 
given,  he  has  nothing  in  return.  TTie  moft  minute  portion  of  his 
north  would  be  too  high  a  price  for  the  wife  he  has  acquired. 

Malone. 
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SCENE     II. 

The  fame. 
Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen.* 

Queen.  No,  be  afiiir'd,  you  (hall  not  find  me, 
daughter, 
After  the  (lander  of  moft  ftep-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you :  you  are  my  prifoncr,  but 
Your  gaoler  (hall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  reftraint.    For  you,  Pofthumus, 
So  foon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him;  and  'twere  good, 
You  lean'd  unto  his  fentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wifdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Pleafe  your  highnefs, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

I'll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affedtions ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  fhould  not  (peak  together. 

[Exit  Queen. 

Imo.  O 

Diffembling  courtefy !  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  fhe  wounds ! — My  deareft  hufband, 

• — —  Imogen,]  Holinflied's  Chronicle  furnifhed  Shakfpeare 
with  this  name,  which  in  the  old  black  letter  is  fcarcely  diftinguifh- 
able  from  Imogen,  the  wife  of  Brute,  king  of  Britain.  There  too 
he  found  the  name  of  Cloten,  who,  when  the  line  of  Brute  was  at 
an  end,  was  one  of  the  five  kings  that  governed  Britain.  Cloten, 
or  Cloton,  was  king  of  Cornwall.    Malone. 
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If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthinefs*  thou  dieft:  Away! 
Thou  art  poifon  to  my  blood. 

Post,  The  gods  protcft  you ! 

And  blefs  the  good  remainders  of  the  court! 
I  am  gone,  [Exit* 

I  mo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  fharp  than  this  is.7 

Cym.  O  diftoyal  thing, 

That  fhoukTft  repair  my  youth;*  thou  heapeft 
A  year's  age  en  me ! 9 

I  mo,  I  befeech  you,  fir, 

Harm  not  yourfelf  with  your  vexation;  I 


*  There  cannot  hi  a  pinch  in  death 

Morejharp  than  thh  hS\     So,  In  King  Henry  Fill : 

■<  it  b  a  fuflfe ranee,  panging 

**  As  foul  and  body's  parting/'     malove. 

•  That  J&ouid*jt  repair  my  youth  i\  i.  e.  renovate  my  youth ;  make 

nac  young  again.    So,  in  Pericles  t  Prince  of Tyre ,  1600  :  ■* as 

for  hiro,ne  Drought  his  difeafe  hither :  here  he  doth  But  repair  it." 
Again j  in  All's  well  that  ends  nvell : 

"  it  much  repairs  me, 

"  To  talk  of  your  good  father,"    M alone. 
-  thou  htaprjt 


^year's  age  on  me  I]  The  obvious  fenfe  of  this  paiTage,  on 
which  federal  experiments  have  been  made,  is  in  fome  degree  coun- 
tenanced by  what  follows  in  another  fcene  : 

•*  And  every  day  thai  comes,  comes  to  decay 

**  A  day's  imrk  in  him/* 
Dr.  Warburton  would  read  w  A yare  (i,  e.  a  fpeedy)  age;"   Sit 
X  Hanmer  would  reftore  the  metre  by  a  fupplemental  epithet ; 

thou  heapefi  many 

A  year's  age  &C« 
and  Dr.  Johnfon  would  give  us  : 

Years,  ages,  on  me! 
I  prefer  the  additional  word  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
to  all  the  other  attempts  at  emendation.  **  Many  a  year's  age,"  is 
an  idea  of  fume  weigh  l ;  but  if  Cymbeline  meant  to  fay  that  hit 
daughter's  conduct  made  him  precifely  we  year  older,  his  conceit 
is  unworthy  both  of  hlmfclf  and  Shakfpeare. — I  would  read  wi"1 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,     St  e  e  v  e  n  5. 
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Cym.  Thou  took'ft  a  beggar ;  would'ft  have  made 
my  throne 
A  feat  for  bafenefs. 

Imo.  No  ;  I  rather  added 

A  luftre  to  it. 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Pofthumus : 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man,  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almoft  the  Turn  he  pays.4 

Cym .  What ! — art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almoft,  fir:  Heaven  reftore  me ! — 'Would 
I  were 
A  neatherd's  daughter !  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  fhepherd's  fon ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolilh  thing  !— 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

[To  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.    Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Befeech  your  patience : — Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace ; — Sweet  fovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ourfelves ;  and  make  yourfelf  fomc 
comfort 


-  overbuys 


me 


Almoft  the  fum  be  pays.]  So  fmall  is  my  value,  and  to  great  is 
his,  that  in  the  purchafe  he  has  made  (for  which  he  paid  himfelf), 
for  much  the  greater  part,  and  nearly  the  whole,  of  what  he  has 
given,  he  has  nothing  in  return.  The  moft  minute  portion  of  his 
worth  would  be  too  high  a  price  for  the  wife  he  has  acquired. 

Malomb* 
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SCENE      II. 

The  fame. 

Enter  the  Queen*  Posthumus,  and  Imogen.* 

Queen.  No,  be  aflur'd,  you  lhall  not  find  mc, 
daughter* 

After  the  flander  of  moft  ftep-mothers* 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you:  you  are  my  prifoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  (hall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  reft  rain  t.    For  you,  Poft  humus, 
So  foon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  'twere  good, 
You  lean'd  unto  his  fentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wifdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Pleafe  your  highnefs, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day, 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

1*11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charged  you  fhould  not  fpeak  together, 

[Exit  Queen. 

I  mo,  O 

Diffembling  courtefy !  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  (he  wounds ! — My  deareft  hulband, 


*  — -Imogen^  Hollnfhed's  Chronicle  furnulied  Shakfpcare 
with  this  name,  which  in  the  old  black  letter  is  fcarccly  dilUnguim- 
able  from  Inmgen^  the  wife  of  Brate,  king  of  Britain.  There  too 
he  found  the  name  of  CUttx,  who,  when  the  line  of  Brute  was  ac 
an  end,  was  one  of  the  five  kings  that  governed  Britain.  Clotra, 
Of  Cloton,  was  king  of  Cornwall.     Ma  lone. 
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Iff  after  this  command*  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthinefs,  thou  dieft:  Away! 
Thou  art  poifon  to  my  blood. 

Post,  The  gods  proteft  you  \ 

And  blefs  the  good  remainders  of  the  court! 
I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Imq.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  fharp  than  this  is.7 

CrAf*  O  difloyal  thing. 

That  fhould'ft  repair  my  youth;  ■  thou  heapeft 
A  year's  age  en  me!  * 

I  mo.  I  befeech  you,  fir, 

Harm  not  yourfelf  with  your  vexation  j  I 


'  There  cannot  he  a  pinch  in  death 
Marejharfi  than  this  //.]     So,  in  King  Henry  Ft II: 
U  it  is  a  fufferance,  panging 

"  As  foul  and  body's  parting/'     Maloni* 

*  That  jbtmiiTft  repair  myy^uth{\  L  c*  renovate  my  youth  ;  make 
me  young  again.    So,  in  P*  rides*  Prince  of  Tyre 9  1609  *  " ** 

for  hiro,  he  Drought  his  difeafe  hither :  here  he  doth  but  re  fair  it." 

Again,  in  AlVi  *weli  that  ends  tveii : 

**  . it  much  repairs  me, 

"  To  talk  of  your  good  father.'*    M alone, 

■  thou  heapeft 


A  year's  age  on  me/}  The  obvious  fenfe  of  this  pafTage,  on 
which  feveral  experiments  have  been  made,  is  in  fomc  degree  coun- 
tenanced by  what  follows  in  another  fcene  : 

u  And  every  day  that  comes,  comes  t&  decay 
'*  A  day's  *warl  in  him** 
)r.  Warburton  would  read  **  A  yare  (i,  c.  a  fpeedy)  age ;"  Sir 
"  Hanmer  would  reftorc  the  mcire  by  a  fupplemcntal  epithet ; 

then  heafeji  many 

A  year  t  age  &C* 
tnd  Dr.  Johnfon  would  give  us  : 
Years,  ages,  on  met 
I  prefer  the  additional  word  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
o  all  the  other  attempts  at  emendation.     "  Many  a  year's  age/'  is 
n  idea  of  fome  weight ;  hut  if  Cymhelme  meant  to  fay  that  his 
daughter's  conduct  made  him  predfely  one  year  older ,  his  conceit 
is  unworthy  both  of  himfelf  and  Shakfpeare,— I  would  read  with 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,    Steivens* 


18  CYMBELINE. 

CrM.  Thou  took'ft  a  beggar ;  would'ft  have  made 
my  throne 
A  feat  for  bafenefs. 

Imo.  No;  I  rather  added 

A  luftre  to  it. 

CrM.  O  thou  vile  one ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Pofthumus : 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man,  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almoft  the  Turn  he  pays.4 

Cym .  What ! — art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almoft,  fir:  Heaven reftore  me ! — •  Would 
I  were 
A  neatherd's  daughter !  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  fhepherd's  fon ! 


Re-enter  Queen. 

CrM.  Thou  foolifli  thing ! — 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

[To  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.    Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Befeech  your  patience : — Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace ; — Sweet  fovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ourfelves;  and  make  yourfelf  fome 
comfort 

*  ■  ■  wcrbuyt  me 

Almoft  the  fum  be  pays*]  So  fmall  is  my  value,  and  to  great  is 
his,  that  in  the  purchafe  he  has  made  (for  which  he  paid  himfelf), 
for  much  the  greater  part,  and  nearly  the  whole,  of  what  he  has 
given,  he  has  nothing  in  return.  The  moil  minute  portion  of  his 
worth  would  be  too  high  a  price  for  the  wife  he  has  acquired. 

Malokb. 
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Of  what  commands  I  fhould  be  fubjedt  to, 
When  it  pleas 'd  you  to  employ  me. 

<$>uben.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  fervant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour, 
He  will  remain  fo. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highnefs. 

S^ueen.  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  fome  half  hour  hence, 

I  pray  you,  fpeak  with  me:  you  fhall,  at  lead, 
Co  fee  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE      III. 

A  publick  Place. 
Enter  Cloten,  and  two  Lords. 

1.  Lord.  Sir,  I  would advife  you  to  fhift  a  fhirt; 
the  violence  of  adtion  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  fa- 
crifice :  Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in :  there's 
none  abroad  fo  wholefome  as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  fhirt  were  bloody,  then  to  fhift  it — 
Have  I  hurt  him  ? 

2.  Lord.  No,  faith ;  not  fo  much  as  his  patience. 

[Ajide. 

i.  Lord.  Hurt  him?  his  body's  a  paflable  car- 
cafs,  if  he  be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for 
fteel,  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

2.  Lord.  His  fteel  was  in  debt;  it  went  the 
b^ckfide  the  town.  [Afide. 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  Hand  me. 
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2.  Lord.  No;  but  he  fled  forward  ftill,  toward 
your  face.5  [Afide. 

1.  Lord.  Stand  you!  You  have  land  enough  of 
your  own :  but  he  added  to  your  having ;  gave  you 
fome  ground. 

2.  Lord.  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans: 
Puppies !  [Afide. 

Clo.  I  would,  they  had  not  come  between  us. 
2.  Lord.  So  would  I,  till  you  had  meafured  how 
long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground.         [AJide. 

Clo.  And  that  (he  Ihould  love  this  fellow,  and 
refufe  me ! 

2.  Lord.  If  it  be  a  fin  to  make  a  true  election, 
(he  is  damn'd.  [AJide. 

1.  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty 
and  her  brain  go  not  together  :6  She's  a  good  fign, 
but  I  have  feen  fmall  refle&ion  of  her  wit.7 


s  be  fled  forward flill,  toward  your  face  J]     So,  in  Troilus 

and  Creffida  : 

"  — r— thou  (halt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
••  With  his  face  backward."    Steevbns. 

6  her  beauty  and  ber  brain  go  not  together:]     I  believe  the 

lord  means  to  (peak  a  fentence,   "  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always, 
beauty  and  brain  go  not  together.''    Johnson. 

That  is,  are  not  eaual,  "  ne  vont  pas  de  pair."  A  fimilar  ex- 
preffion  occurs  in  Toe  Laws  of  Candy ,  where  Gonzalo,  fpeaking 
of  Erota,  fays : 

«  and  walks 

"  Her  tongue  the  fame  gait  with  her  wit  ?"    M.  Mason. 

'  Sbe't  a  good 'fign ,  but  I  bave  feen  fmall reflection  of  ber  wit.]  She 
has  a  fair  outfide,  a  fpecious  appearance,  but  no  wit.  O  quanta 
f pedes,  cerebrum  non  babet I  Phaedrus.     Edwards. 

I  believe  the  poet  meant  nothing  byflgn,  but  fair  outward  (how. 

Johnson. 
The  fame  allufion  is  common  to  other  writers.   So,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn : 

C3 
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2.  Lord.  She  (hines  not  upon  fools,  left  the  re- 
flexion (hould  hurt  her.  [Afide. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  to  my  chamber:  'Would  there 
had  been  forhe  hurt  done ! 

2.  Lord.  I  wifh  not  fo ;  unlefs  it  had  been  the 
fall  of  an  afs,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  [Afide. 

.-  Clo.  You'll  go  with  us? 

i.  Lord.  HI  attend  your  lordfhip. 

Clo.  Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 
*    2.  Lord.  Well,  my  lord,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     IV. 

A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 
Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew'ft  unto  the  fhores  o'the 
haven, 
And  queftion'dft  every  fail :  if  he  fhould  write, 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  loft 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.7     What  was  the  laft 
That  he  fpake  to  thee  ? 


-a  common  trull, 


"  A  tempting  Jtgft,  and  curioufly  fet  forth 

"To  draw  in  riotous  guefts." 
Again,  in  The  Elder  Brother,  By  the  fame  authors : 

"  Stand  ftill,  thou^*  of  man." 
To  nnderltand  the  whole  force  of  Shakfpeare's  idea,  it  mould 
be  remembered,  that  anciently  almoft  every  Jign  had  a  motto,  or 
fome  attempt  at  a  witticifm,  underneath  it.    Stbbvbns. 

In  a  fubfequent  fecne,  Iachimo  fpeaking  of  Imogen,  fays : 
"  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  moft  rich! 
•*  If  (he  be  furnifh'd  with  a  mittdta  rare, 
"  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird."    Malone. 


•  'twere  a  paper  hj 


At  offer  d  mercy  h.]    I  believe  the  poet's,  meaning  is,  that  the 
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Pis*  'Twas,  His  queen$  his  queen  ! 

I  mo.  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 
Pis*  And  kifs'd  itf  madam, 

hto.  Senfelcfs  linen !  happier  therein  than  I ! — 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis,  No,  madam ;  for  fo  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear* 
Diftinguifh  him  from  others  *  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 


lofs  of  that  paper  would  prove  as  fatal  to  her,  as  the  lofs  of  a  par- 
don to  a  condemn 'd  criminal, 

A  thought  rcfembling  tbis,  occurs  in  Alts  w//  rbat  ends  *wr//; 
* f  like  a  remor  fef til  par  Jon  Jlo  wly  carried. If     S  t  e  e  v  t  k  s* 

1  wti  this  eye  or  ear — ]     [Old  copy — bh  eye,  Sec,  J  But 

how  could  Fofthumus  make  himfelf  diftinguifhed  by  his  ear  to 
Pifanio?  By  his  tongue  be  might  to  the  other's  ear,    and  this  was 
certainly  Shakfpeare's  intention.     We  mult  therefore  read : 
As  be  t&uld  make  me  <witb  this  <yv,  *r  car, 

Diftittgtttfi  him  from  ethers, . 

The  cxpreffioo  is  Autikv^  as  the  Greeks  term  it :  the  parry  fpeaking 
points  to  that  part  fpoken  of.     Waabuaton. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  alters  it  thus : 


T 

rk 


rfo  long 


As  be  could  mark  me  mttth  bis  *jt3  or  I 
DifiingMtJb  - — ■ — * 

The  rcafon  of  Sir*  T.  Hanmer's  reading  was,  that  Pifaoio  defcribes 
no  addrefs  made  to  the  tar.    Jgh  nson. 

This  defc  option,  and  what  follows  it,  feem  imitated  from  the 
eleventh  Book  of  Ovid's  Mctanaorphofis.  See  Golding's  tranfta- 
lion,  p.  146,  b*  Sec, 

"  She  lifting  up  hir  watrie  eics  beheld  bir  hufband  ftand 
u  Upon  the  hatches  making  fignes  by  becking  with  hit 

1  hand: 
"  And  (he  made  fignes  to  him  againe.    And  after  that  j 

the  land 
**  Was  farre  remooved  from  thefhip,  and  that  the  fight  began 
M  To  be  unable  to  difcerne  the  face  of  any1  man, 
**  As  long  as  ere  me  could  fhc  lodkt  upon  the  rowing  keele- 
"  And  when  Ihe  could  no  longer  time  for  diltance  ken  it 
week, 

c4 
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Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  ftirs  of  his  mind 
Could  bed  exprefs  how  flow  his  foul  fail'd  on, 
How  fwift  his  (hip. 

Imo.  Thou  fhould'ft  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  lefs,9  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  fo  I  did. 

Imo.   I  would  have  broke  mine  eye -firings; 
crack'd  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  fpace  had  pointed  him  fharp  as  my  needle :  * 
Nay,  followed  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  fmallnefs  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
Have  turn'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good  Pi- 

fanio, 
When  fhall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  afiur'd  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage.' 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Moft  pretty  things  to  fay :  ere  I  could  tell  him, 

t€  She  looked  (till  upon  the  failes  that  flafked  with  the  wind 
"  Upon  the  maft.    And  when  (he  could  the  failes  no  longer 

find, 
"  She  gate  hir  to  hir  emptic  bed  with  fad  and  forie  hart,  Sec." 

Steevens. 

*  As  little  as  a  crow,  or  left,]  This  comparifon  maybe  illuftrated 
by  the  following  in  King  Lear  : 

",  ■■        the  cronvs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
"  Show /carce/ogro/s  as  beetles."     Stbbvens. 

'    a  '  ////  the  diminution 

Of  fpace  had  pointed  himjbarp  as  my  needle  :\  The  diminution 
tf  fpace,  is  the  diminution  of  which  fpace  is  the  caofe.  Trees  are 
killed  by  a  blaft  of  lightning,  that  is,  by  bhfiing,  not  blafied 
lightning.     Johnson. 

J  next  vantage.]     Next  opportunity.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  i 

"  And  when  the  dodor  fpies  his  wantage  ripe,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
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How  I  would  think  on  himf  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  fuch;  or  I  could  make  him 

fwear 
The  fhes  of  Italy  fhould  not  betray 
Mine  intereft,   and  his  honour;  or  have  charged 

him, 
At  the  fixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orifons,4  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ; J  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kifs,  which  I  had  fet 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,6  comes  in  my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing.7 


* encounter  me  with  orrf&m,]   L  t*  meet  mc  with  reciprocal 

prayer.     So,  in  Macbeth : 

"  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts'  thanks/' 

Steivihs. 

*  /  am  in  heaven  far  him  \]     My  felicitations  afceiid  to  heaven 
m  his  behalf,    St  e  e  v  e  ns, 

*  ^^— ^~—  tf  r  ere  I  could 

Grve  him  that  parting  kif$9  <whkh  I  had  fet 

Befwixt  /<u?<?  charming  *tvardst]  Dr.  War  burton  pronounces 
a*  absolutely  as  if  he  had  been  prefent  at  their  parting,  that  thefe 
two  charming  words  were — adieu  Pafikrtmui ;  bur  as  Mr,  Edward* 
hat  obferved »  '*  (he  miift  have  underftood  the  language  of  love 
*eiy  little,  if  me  could  find  no  tenderer  expreflion  of  it,  than  the 
name  by  which  every  one  called  her  hufband/'    St  e evens. 

* iike  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north , 

Shakes  all  mr  buds  f ram  growing,]  u  C.  our  buds  of  lovt,  as 

our  author  has  etfe where  exprefled  it*  Dr.  Warburton*  becaufe  the 
buds  ot"  fi owtTb  arc  here  alluded  to,  very  idly  reads — Shakes  all  00 r 
buds  from  blpwitrg* 

The  buds  of  ji&wers  undoubtedly  are  meant,    and  Shakfpcare 
himfelf  has  told  us  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  thai  they  grmu ; 
"  This  bud  of  feve,  by  fummer's  ripening  breath 
**  May  prove  a  beaut  eousjfr'uvr,  when  neutt  wc  meet," 

Malone, 

A  hudt  without  any  dtftinci  idea,  whether  of  flower  or  fruit,  it 
a  natural  reprefcntaiion  of  any  thing  incipient  or  immature  ;  and 
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Enter n  Lady. 

Lady.  The  queen,  madam, 

Defires  your  highnefs'  company. 

Imo.  Thofe  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  de- 
fpatch'd. — 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  I  (hall. 

[Exeunt. 

the  buds  of  flowers,  if  flowers  are  meant,  grow  to  flowers,  as  the 
bads  of  fruits  grow  to  fruits.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  may  in  fome  meafure  be  confirmed 
by  thofe  beautiful  lines  in  The  Two  Noble  Kin/men,  which  I  have ' 
no  doubt  were  written  by  Shakfpeare.    Emilia  is  fpeaking  of  ft 
toft: 

"  It  is  the  very  emblem  of  a  maid. 
"  For  when  the  weft  wind  courts  her  gentily, 
"  How  modeftly  the  blows,  and  paints  the  fun 
"  With  her  chafte  blufhes  ? — when  the  north  comes  near  her 
"  Rude  and  impatient,  then  like  chaftity, 
"  She  locks  her  beauties  in  her  W  again, 
€t  And  leaves  him  to  bafe  briars."    Farmer* 
I  think  the  old  reading  may  be  fufficiently  fupported  by  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  in  the  1 8th  Sonnet  of  our  author : 

"  Rough  winds  do  Jbale  the  darling  buds  of  May." 
Again,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  : 

"  Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirl  windf^ir  fair  buds** 
Lyly  in  his  Eufhues,  1581*  as  Mr.  Holt  White  obferves,  has  a 
fimilar  expreffion.     "  The  wiudt  Jbuketh  of  the  blofome,  as  well  at 
the  fruit.     Stievins. 
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SCENE     V. 

Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philario's  Houfe. 

Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,5   a  Frenchman,  a 
Dutchman,  and  a  Spaniard.6 

Iach.  Believe  it,  fir :  I  have  feen  him  in  Britain: 
he  was  then  of  a  crefcent  note ;  expe&ed  to  prove 
fo  worthy,  as  fince  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name 
of:  but  I  could  then  have  look'd  on  him  without 
the  help  of  admiration ;  though  the  catalogue  of 
his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by  his  fide,  and 
I  to  perufe  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  fpeak  of  him  when  he  was  lefs  fur- 
nifh'd,  than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him7 
both  without  and  within. 

French.  I  have  feen  him  in  France :  we  had  very 
many  there,  could  behold  the  fun  wkh  as  firm  eyes 
as  he. 

ZrfcitfThis  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daugh- 
ter, (wherein  he  mull  be  weigh'd  rather  by  her 

*  Iachimo,"] '  The  name  of  Giacomo  occurs  in  The  Two 

Gentlewomen  of  Venice^  a  novel  which  immediately  follows  that  of 
Rbomeo  and  Julietta  in  the  fecond  tome  of  Painter's  Palace  of 
PLafure.     Ma  lone. 

6  -a  Dutchman,  and  a  Spaniard.]  Thus  the  old  copy; 
but  Mynheer,  and  the  Don,  are  mute  characters.     Stbevens. 

7  makes  him — ]     In  the  fenfe  in  which  we  fay,  This  will 

make  or  mar  you.    Joh  n  so  n. 

So,  in  Othello: 

"  This  is  the  night 

"  That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite.0 

Stbevens* 

Makes  him,  in  the  text,  means  forms  him.    M.  Mason. 
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value,  than  his  own,)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a 
great  deal  from  the  matter.8 

French.  And  then  his  banifhment : 

Iach*  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  thofe,  that 
weep  this  lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colours,9 
are  wonderfully  to  extend  him;  *  be  it  but  to  for- 
tify her  judgement,  which  elfe  an  eafy  battery 
might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without  more 
quality.1  But  how  comes  it,  he  is  to  fojourn  with 
you  ?  How  creeps  acquaintance  ? 


*  ■-  ■  words  him,  ■■  a  great  deal  from  the  matter  J]  Makes  the 
defcription  of  him  very  diftant  from  the  truth.    Johnson. 

9  .         under  her  colours,]     Under  her  banner ;  by  her  influence. 

Johnson. 

*  4— —and  the  approbation  of  thofe, are  wonderfully  to  extend 

him ;]     This  grammatical  inaccuracy  is  common  in  Shakfpeare't 
plays.     So,  in  Julius  Cafar: 

"  The  pofiure  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown." 
[See  Vol.  XII.  p.  374,  n.  5.]     The  modern  editors,   however, 
read — approbations. 

Extend  has  here  the  fame  meaning  as  in  a  former  fcene.  See 
p.  8,  n.  5.     Malone. 

I  perceive  no  inaccuracy  on  the  prefent  occaiion.  w  This  matter 
of  his  marrying  his  king's  daughter,"—*'  and  then  his  banifh- 
ment ;" — «c  and  the  approbation  of  thofe,"  Sec.  **  are  (i.  e.  all 
thefe  circumftances  united)  wonderfully  to  extend  him." 

Steevens. 

3  without  more  quality.]  The  folio  reads  lefs  quality.     Mr. 

Ro we  firft  made  the  alteration.     Steevens. 

Whenever  left  or  more  is  to  be  joined  with  a  verb  denoting  want, 
or  a  prepofnion  of  a  fimilar  import,  Shakfpeare  never  fails  to  be 
entangled  in  a  grammatical  inaccuracy,  or  rather,  to  ufe  words  that 
cxprefs  the  very  contrary  of  what  he  means.  In  a  note  on  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  I  have  proved  this  inconteftably,  by  comparing  a 
paflage  fimilar  to  that  in  the  text  with  the  words  of  Plutarch  or 
which  it  is  formed.     The  paflage  is : 

"  1 — condemn  myfelf  to  lack 

"  The  courage  of  a  woman,  lefs  noble  mind 
•€  Thanf 
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Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  foldiers  together;  to 
whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  lefs  than  my 
life: 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Here  comes  the  Briton :  Let  him  be  fo  entertained 
amongft  you,  as  fuits,  with  gentlemen  of  your 
knowing,  to  a  ftranger  of  his  quality. — I  befeech 
you  all,  be  better  known  to  this  gentleman ;  whom 
I  commend  to  you,  as  a  noble  friend  of  mine : 
How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter, 
rather  than  ftory  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

French.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Or- 
leans. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you 
for  courtefies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet 
payftill.4 

Again,  in  The  Winter9!  Tale  : 

**  —  I  ne'er  heard  yet 

««  That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  wanted 

««  Left  impudence,  to  gainfay  what  they  did, 

"  Than  to  perform  it  Sift." 
Again  in  Khtg  Lear: 

«  _  I  have  hope 

"  You  left  know  how  to  value  her  deferts 

••  Than  (he  to/cant  her  duty." 
See  note  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra  9  Aft  IV.  fc.  xih  Mr.  Rowe 
and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  read — without  more  quality,  and  fo 
undoubtedly  Shakfoeare  ought  to  have  written.  On  the  ftage,  an 
altar  may  reclify  iuch  petty  errors ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  an  editos 
tp  exhibit  what  his  author  wrote.    M a  lq  n  e  . 

As  on  this  occaiion,  and  {Several  others,  we  can  only  tell  what 
Hemings  and  Condeli  printedi  inftead  of  knowing,  with  any  de- 

Ece  of  certainty,  what  Shakfpeare  wrote.  I  have  not  difturbed 
r.  Rowe's  emendation,  which  leaves  a  clear  paflage  to  the  reader, 
if  he  happens  to  prefer  an  obvious  fenfe  to  no  fenfe  at  all. 

Steevens. 
4  which  I  will  he  ever  to  pay  t  and  yet  pay  ftilL\  So,  in  AWs 

well  that  ends  well: 
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French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindncfs:  I 
was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you ; s  it 
had  been  pity,  you  fhould  have  been  put  together 
with  fo  mortal  a  purpofe,  as  then  each  bore,  upon 
importance  of  fo  flight  and  trivial  a  nature.6 

Post.  By  your  pardon,  fir,  I  was  then  a  young 
traveller;  rather  fhunn'd  to  go  even  with  what  I 
heard,  than  in  my  every  adlion  to  be  guided  by 
others*  experiences : 1  but,  upon  my  mended  judge- 
ment, (if  I  offend  not  to  fay  it  is  mended,)  my 
quarrel  was  not  altogether  flight. 

Frekcii.  f  Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrc- 

"  Which  I  will  ever  pay,  and  pay  again, 
•«  When  I  have  found  it." 
Again,  in  onr  author's  30th  Sonnet : 

"  Which  I  new  pay,  as  if  not  pay'd  before."    Ma  lone, 

J  /  did  atone  &c]    To  atone  fignifies  in  this  place  to  rr- 

eomciit.     So,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  Silent  Woman: 

"  There  had  been  fomc  hope  to  atone  you." 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Englijb  Traveller  9  1633: 

"  The  conftablc  is  call'd  to  atone  the  broil/' 
Sec  Vol.  XII.  p.  189,  n.  6.    Stekvens. 

*  upon  importance  of  Jo  flight  and  trivial  a  nature*]     Im» 

pounce  is  here  as  elfewhcrc  in  Shakfpeare,  importunity,  inftigation* 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  170,  n.  5.    Ma  lone. 

$$•  in  Twlftb  Night:  "  Maria  wrote  the  letter  at  Sir  Toby't 

Kt  importance."     Again,  in  King  John :  "  At  our  importance 
tt  is  he  come."    Steevens. 
•  _        rather  Jbunnd  to  go  even  nvitb  what  I  heard,  &c]     Thii 
Si  CXNtflcd  with  a  kind  of  fantaftical    perplexity.     He  means, 
I  vtt  then  willing  to  take  for  my  direction  the  experience  of 
gsjore  than  fuch  intelligence  as  I  had  gathered  myfelf. 

Johnson. 

Age  cannot  bear  the  meaning  that  Johnfon  contends  for. 

k  it  defcribing  a  prefumptuous  young  man,  as  he  acknow- 

^^  _lHf  to  have  been  at  that  time ;  and  means  to  fay,  that 

tMgjfar  Jb£td  to  avoid  conducing  hi-ijdf  hy  the  opinhns  If  other 

^L  $1*  J»  he  guided  hy  their  experience. — To  take  for  direction 

5  of  others,  would  be  a  proof  of  wifdom,  not  of 

M.  Mason* 
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mcnt  of  fwords ;  and  by  fuch  two,  that  would,  by 
all  likelihood,  have  confounded  one  the  other,8  or 
have  fallen  both. 

Iach.  Can  we,  with  manners,  alk  what  was  the 
difference  ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think :  'twas  a  contention  in 
publick,  which  may,  without  contradidion,9  fuffer 
the  report.  It  was  much  like  an  argument  that 
fell  out  laft  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praife 
of  our  country  miftrefles :  This  gentleman  at  that 
time  vouching,  (and  upon  warrant  of  bloody  af- 
firmation J  his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wife,  chafte, 
conftant-qualified,  and  lefs  attemptible,  than  any  the 
rareft  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

Iach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living-  or  this  gen- 
tleman's opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  ftill,  and  I  my  mind. 

Iach.  You  muft  not  fo  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours 
of  Italy. 

Post.  Being  fo  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France,' 
I  would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profefs  my* 
felf  her  adorer,  not  her  friend.1 


-  confounded  one  the  other,]     To  confound,  in  oar  author's 


lime,  fignified — to  deftroy.    See  Vol.  IX.  p.  3C1,  n.  8.    Malonb. 

9 which  may,  without  contradiclion,']    Which,  undoubtedly, 

may  be  publickly  told.    Johnson. 

*  though  I  profefs  &c]     Though  I  have  not  the  common 

obligations  of  a  lover  to  his  miftrefs,  and  regard  her  not  with  the 
fondnefs  of  a  friend,  but  the  reverence  of  an  adorer.    Johnson* 

The  fenfe  feems  to  require  a  tranfpofition  of  thefe  words,  and 
tfeat  we  fhould  read: 

Though  I  profefs  my  felf  her  friend,  not  her  adorer. 
meaning  thereby  the  praifes  he  bellowed  on  her  arofe  from  hit 
knowledge  of  her  virtues,  not  from  a  fuperftitious  reverence  only. 
If  Pofthumus  wifhed  to  be  believed,  as  he  fu rely  did,  the  declaring 
that  his  praifes  proceeded  from  adoration,  wo.uld  leflen  the  credit  of 
them,  and  counteract  his  purpofe.  In  confirmation  of  this  con- 
I 
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Iach.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in- 
hand  comparifonj  had  been  fomcthing  too  fair, 
and  too  good,  for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  Ihe  went 
before  others  I  have  feen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours 
outluftres  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  be- 


jcdure,  we  find  that  in  the  next  page  he  acknowledges  her  to  be 
his  wife. — Iachimo  afterwards  fays  in  the  fame  fenfe: 

€€  You  are  z.  friend,  and  therein  the  wiicr." 
Which  would  alfo  (erve  to  confirm  my  amendment,  if  it  were  the 
right  reading;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is.     M.  Mason. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  foregoing  paflages  have  been  completely 
underftood  by  either  commentator,  for  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  fenfe  in  which  the  word  friend  may  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

A  friend,  in  ancient  colloquial  language,  is  occafioaajlj  fynony- 
moos  to  a  paramour  or  inamorato  of  either  fex,  in  both  the  favourable 
and  unfavourable  fenfe  of  that  word.  *•  Save  you/wwr*Caffio!** 
fays  Bianca  in  Qtbello;  and  Lucio,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure,  informs 
Iiabella  that  her  brother  Claudio  "  hath  got  his  friend  [Julietta] 
with  child."  Friend,  in  fliort,  is  one  of  thofe  "fond  adoptions 
chriftendoms'  that  blinking  Cupid  z°ffips,"  many  of  which  are  cata- 
logued by  Helen  in  All's  nvell  that  ends  well,  and  friend  is  one  of 
the  number: 

"  A  mother,  and  a  miftrefs,  and  a  friend, 
"  A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy." 
This  word,  though  with  fome  degradation,  is  ftill  current  among 
the  harlotry  of  London,  (who  like  Macheath's  doxies)  as  often  as 
they  have  occafion  to  talk  about  their  abfent  keepers,  invariably  call 
them  their  friends.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  Iago, 
\*  Othello,  AaiV.fci: 

««  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed." 
Pofthumus  means  to  beftow  the  mod  exalted  praife  on  Imogen,  a 
praife  the  more  valuable  as  it  was  the  refult  of  reafon,  not  of 
amorous  dotage.  I  make  my  avowal,  fays  he,  in  the  character 
of  her  adorer,  not  of  her  pofleflbr. — I  fpeak  of  her  as  a  being  1 
reverence,  not  as  a  beauty  whom  I  enjoy. — I  rather  profefs  to 
defcribc  her  with  the  devotion  of  a  worfhipper,  than  the  raptures 
of  a  lover.  This  fenfe  of  the  word  alfo  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
a  fubfequent  remark  of  Iachimo : 

•'  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wi(er." 
i.  e.  you  are  a  lover,  and  therefore  (how  your  wifdom  in  oppofing 
all  experiments  that  may  bring  yonr  lady's  chaftity  into  queftion. 

Stievbni. 
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licvc  (he  excelled  many:  but  I  have  not  feen  the 
moft  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady/ 

Post.  I  prais'd  her,  as  I  rated  her:  fo  do  I  my 
ftone. 

Iach.  What  do  you  efteem  it  at? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

Iach.  Either  your  unparagon'd  miftrefs  is  dead, 
or  fhe's  outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Post.  You  are  miftaken:  the  one  may  be  fold,  or 
given;  if  there  were  *  wealth  enough  for  the  pur- 
chafe,  or  merit  for  the  gift :  the  other  is  not  a  thing 
for  fale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

Iach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

Iach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours  :  but,  you 
know,  ftrange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds. 
Your  ring  may  be  ftolen  too :  fo,  of  your  brace  of 

unprizeable  efti  mat  ions,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and 

•% 

*  If  fit  ivent  before  others  I  have  /ten,  as  that  diamond  of  jours 
out-luftres  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  believe  Jbe  excelVd 
nany\  but  I  have  not  feen  the  moft  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you 
the  lad?.]  The  old  copy  reads — /  could  not  believe  Jhe  excelVd 
many ;  but  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  the  reafoning  of  Iachimo, 
as  it  ftands  there,  is  inconclufive. 

On  this  account.  Dr.  Warburton  reads,  omitting  the  word— - 
not,  ««  /  could  believe  (he  excelled  many." 

Mr.  Heath  propofes  to  read,  "  I  could  but  believe"  &c. 

Mr.  Malone,  whom  I  have  followed,  exhibits  the  paflage  as  it 
mean  in  the  prefent  text. 

The  reader  who  wifhes  to  know  more  on  this  fubjeft*  may  confute. 
a  note  in  Mr.  Malone 'a  edit.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  327,  328,  and  329. 

Stkivbns. 

*  if  there  were — ]  Old  copy — or  if—for  f&purchafes,  Sec. 

the  compofitor  having  inadvertently  repeated  the  word— or,  which 
has  juft  occurred.    The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone. 

Vol.  Xlir.  D 
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the  other  cafual ;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that-way- 
accomplifh'd  courtier,  would  hazard  the  winning 
both  of  firft  and  laft. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  fo  accomplifh'd 
a  courtier,  to  convince  the  honour  of  my  miftreft;4 
if,  in  the  holding  or  lofs  of  that,  you  term  her  frail. 
I  do  nothing  doubt,  you  have  ftore  of  thieves ;  not- 
withftanding,  I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy 
fignior,  I  thank  him,  makes  no  ftranger  of  me;  we 
are  familiar  at  firft. 

Iacu.  With  five  times  fo  much  converfation,  I 
fhould  get  ground  of  your  fair  miftrefs :  make  her 
go  back,  even  to  the  yielding ;  had  I  admittance, 
and  opportunity  to  friend. 

Post.  No,  no. 

Iach.  I  dare,  thereupon,  pawn  the  moiety  of  my 
#ftate  to  your  ring ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  over- 
values it  fomething :  But  I  make  my  wager  rather 
againft  your  confidence,  than  her  reputation :  and, 
to  bar  your  offence  herein  too,  I  durft  attempt  it 
againft  any  lady  in  the  world. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abufed5  in  too  bold 
a  perfuafion ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  fuftain  what  you're 
worthy  of,  by  your  attempt. 


4 to  convince  tbo  honour  of  mj  miftreft  \\  Convince  for  ivtr* 

tome.    Warbu&ton. 

So,  in  Macbeth ; 

€t  their  malady  convinces 

f€  The  great  cflay  of  art."    Johnson. 
•  abufed — ]  Deceived*    Johnson. 


So.  in  Othello : 

"  The  Moor's  abtu'd  by  forae  mod  villainous  knave." 

Stbrvihs. 
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Iach.  What's  that  ? 

Post.  A  repulfe :  Though  your  attempt,  as  you 
call  it,  defcrve  more;  a  punifhment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this :  it  came  in  too 
fuddenly ;  let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I  pray 
you,  be  better  acquainted, 

Iach.  'Would  I  had  put  my  eftate,  and  my 
neighbour's  on  the  approbation 6  of  what  I  have 
fpoke. 

Post.  What  lady  wotfld  you  choofe  to  aflail  ? 

Iach.  Yours;  whom  in  conftancy,  you  think, 
ftands  fo  fafc.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thoufand  ducats 
to  your  ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where 
your  lady  is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  op- 
portunity of  a  fecond  conference,  and  I  will  bring 
from  thence  that  honour  of  hers,  which  you  ima- 
gine fo  refer  ved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  againft  your  gold,  gold  to  it: 
my  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  'tis  part  of  it. 

Iach.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wifer.7 


•  —approbation — ]  Proof.    Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

**  how  many,  now  in  health, 

•*  Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 

««  Of  what  your  reverence  (hall  incite  us  to."    Stbevbns. 

*  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  tui/er.]  I  correct  it: 

You  are  afraid,  and  therein  the  ivifer. 
What  Jachirao  fays,  in  the  clofe  of  his  fpeech,  determines  this  to 
have  been  our  poet's  reading : 

«*  —  But,  I  fee,  you  have  fomc  religion  in  you,  that  yoa/ear. 

Warburton. 

Yon  are  a  friend  to  the  lady,  and  therein  the  ivi/er,  as  you  will 

not  expofe  her  to  hazard ;  and  that  you  fear%  is  a  proof  of  your 

religious  fidelity.     Johnson. 

Though  Dr.  Warburton  affixed  his  name  to  the  preceding  nptc, 
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If  you  buy  ladies*  flefh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you 
cannot  preferve  it  from  tainting :  But,  I  fee,  you 
have  fome  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  cuftom  in  your  tongue ;  you 
bear  a  graver  purpofe,  I  hope. 

Iach.  I  am  the  mailer  of  my  fpeeches;7  and 
<would  undergo  what's  fpoken,  I  fwear. 

Posr.  Will  you  ? — I  fliall  but  lend  my  diamond 
till  your  return :— Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  be- 
tween ust   My  miftrefs  exceeds  in  goodnefs  the 

it  is  verbatim  taken  from  one  written  by  Mr.  Theobald  on  this 


[But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Warbnrton  communicated 
many  notes  to  Theobald  before  he  publilhed  his  own  edition,  and 
•complains  that  he  was  not  fairly  dealt  with  concerning  them. 

Reed.] 

A  friend  in  our  author's  time  often  fignified  a  lover*  Iachimo 
therefore  might  mean  that  Pofthumus  Was  wife  in  being  only  the 
lover  of  Imogen,  and  not  having  bound  himfelf  to  her  by  the 
indiflbluble  ties  of  marriage.  But  unluckily  Pofthumus  has  already 
laid  he  is  not  her  friend,  but  her  adorer :  this  therefore  could  hardly 
Jiave  been  Iachimo's  meaning. 

I  cannot  fay  that  I  am  entirely  fatisfied  with  Dr.  Johnfon's 
interpretation ;  vet  I  have  nothing  better  to  propofe.  "  Yon  are  a 
friend  to  the  lady,  and  therefore  will  not  expofe  her  to  hazard." 
This  furelv  is  not  warranted  by  what  Pofthumus  has  iuft  faid.  He 
Is  ready  enough  to  expofe  her  to  hazard.  He  has  actually  expofed 
her  to  hazard  by  accepting  the  wager.  He  will  not  indeed  rifle 
bis  diamond*  but  has  offered  to  lay  a  fum  of  money,  that  Iachimo, 
*'  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  will  not  be  able  to 
corrupt  her.  I  do  not  therefore  fee  the  force  of  Iachimo's  obferva- 
tion.  It  would  have  been  more  "  germ'an  to  the  matter"  to  have 
laid,  in  allufion  to  the  former  words  of  Pofthumus — You  are  not  a 
friend,  i.  e.  a  lover,  and  therein  the  wifer :  for  all  women  are  cor- 
ruptible.    Ma  LONE. 

See  p.  31  #  and  32,  n.  2.  Though  the  reply  of  Iachimo  mar 
not  have  been  warranted  by  the  preceding  woras  of  Pofthumus,  it 
was  certainly  meant  by  the  fpeaker  as  a  provoking  circumftance,  a 
circumftance  of  incitation  to  the  wager.    Stbevens. 

^  /  am  the  mafier  of  mj  ffeeches ;]  i.  e.  I  know  what  I  have  (aid; 
I  faid  no  more  than  I  meant.    Stiiveni. 
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hugcnefs  of  your  unworthy  thinking:  I  dare  you 
to  rhis  match:  here's  my  ring. 
Phi,  1  will  have  it  no  lay* 

Iach.  By  the  gods  it  is  one  : — If  I  bring  you  no 
fuflkient  teftinnony  that  I  have  enjoy *d  the  deareft 
bodily  part  of  your  miftrefs,  my  ten  thoufand  du- 
cats are  yours;  fo  is  your  diamond  too.  If  I  come 
off,  and  leave  her  in  fuch  honour  as  you  have  truft 
in,  fhe  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are 
yours; — provided,  I  have  your  commendation,  for 
my  more  free  entertainment* 

Post*  I  embrace  thefe  conditions;8  let  us  have 
articles  betwixt  us : — only,  thus  far  you  fhall  an- 
fwer*  If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and 
give  me  directly  to  underftand  you  have  prevailed, 


*  lach.  — ■  If  I  bring  you  no  fufficient  teftimony   that  I  have 

enjoy V  the  dearrft  bodily  part  tfymr  miftrtfs,  my  ten  thottfand  ducat i 
ere  yours  ;  fo  ij  your  diamond  too*    If  I  feme  off,  and  leave  her  in 
Juch  henottr  at  you  have  truft  in,  fhe  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and 
my  gold  art  yours,  &C* 

Poft.  /  embrace  thefe  conditims*  4rcv]  This  was  a  wager  between 
the  two  fpcakers.  laehimo  declares  the  conditions  of  it;  and 
Pofthumu*  embraces  them,  as  well  he  might ;  for  lac  hi  mo  mention! 
onJy  that  of  the  two  conditions  whkh  was  favourable  to  Poft  humus, 
namely,  that  if  his  wife  preferved  her  honour  he  (hould  win :  con- 
cerning the  other,  in  cafe  (he  preferved  it  not,  laehimo,  the  ac- 
curate expounder  of  the  wager,  is  filent.  To  make  him  talk  more 
in  character,  for  we  find  him  fharp  euoagh  in  the  profccuiion  of 
his  bet j  we  fhould  ftrike  out  the  negative,  and  read  the  reft  thus ; 
If  I  bring  ji/u  fuffzient  trjiimof/y  that  I  have  enjoy'd*  &C  my  ten 
thoufand  ducat i  tffvmine;  fo  ii  year  diamond  fw.  If  I  come  off  \  and 
leave  her  in  fuch  hmottr,  &c.  fhe  ywr  jeivel*  &C.  and  my  gold  are 
yours,     War  button, 

I  once  thought  this  emendation  right,  but  am  now  of  opinion, 
that  Shakfpeare  intended  that  lachimo  having  gained  his  purpofe, 
hould  deugncdly  drop  the  invidious  and  offenfive  part  of  the 
ager,  and  to  flatter  Pofthumns,  dwell  long  upon  the  more  pleating 
part  of  the  reprefentation.  One  condition  of  a  wager  implies  the 
other*  and  there  is  do  need  to  mention  both.    Johnson* 
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I  am  no  further  your  enemy,  fhc  is  not^worth  our 
debate :  if  (he  remain  unfeduced,  (you  not  making 
it  appear  otherwife,)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the 
affault  you  have  made  to  her  chaftity,  you  fhall 
anfwer  me  with  your  fword. 

Iach.  Your  hand;  a  covenant:  We  will  have 
thefe  things  fetdown  by  lawful  counfel,  and  ftraight 
away  for  Britain ;  left  the  bargain  ihould  catch  cold, 
and  ftarve :  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and  have  our  two 
wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed. 

[Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Iachimo. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 
Phi.  Signior  Iachimo  will  not  from  it.    Pray, 
let  us  follow  'em.  [Exeunt* 


SCENE     VI. 

Britain.     A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 

0>ueen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew's  on  ground,  gather 
thofe  flowers ; 
Make  hafte :  Who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

i.  LadY.  I  madam. 

Queen.  Defpatch. [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  mafter  dodtor ;  have  you  brougnt  *hofe  drugs  ? 

Cor.  Pleafeth  your  highnefs,  ay :  here  they  are, 
madam  :  [Prefenting  a  f mall  box. 

But  I  befeech  your  grace,  (without  offence; 
My  confeience  bids  me  afk;)  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  thefemoftpoifonous  compounds, 
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Which  are  the  movers  of  a  Ianguifhing  death; 
But,  though  flow,  deadly. 

£>uben.  I  do  wonder,  do&or,1 

Thou  afk'ft  me  fuch  a  queftion :  Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long?  Haft  thou  not  learn  *d  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  diftill  ?  preferve  ?  yea,  fo, 
That  our  great  king  himfelf  doth  woo  me  oft      » 
For  my  confedlions  ?  Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unlefs  thou  think'ft  me  devilifh,)  is't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgement  in 
Other  conclufions?9  I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  thefe  thy  compounds  on  fuch  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  human,) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  adt ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  feyeral  virtues,  and  effedts. 

Cor.  Your  highnefs 

Shall  from  this  pra&ice  but  make  hard  your  heart :  * 


9  I  do  wonder,  do8or^\  I  have  fapplied  the  verb  do  for  the  fake 
df  meafure,  and  in  compliance  with  our  author's  practice  when  he 
defigns  any  of  his  characters  to  fpeak  emphatically :  Thus,  id 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  "  I  do  much  wonder,  that  one  man, 
feeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool"  &c.     Steevens. 

9  Other  conclufions  ?~\  Other  experiments.  I  commend,  fays  Walton* 
am  angler  that  trieth  conclufions,  and  improves  his  art.     J  oh  nson. 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

"  She  hath  purfued  conclufions  infinite 
••  Of  eafy  ways  to  die."    Malone. 

a  Your  highnefs 
Shall  from  this  praclice  but  make  hard  jour  heart:]  There  it 
in  this  paflage  nothing  that  much  requires  a  note,  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  to  pnlh  it  forward  into  obfervation.  The  thought  would 
probably  have  been  more  amplified,  had  our  author  lived  to  be 
(hocked  with  fuch  experiments  as  have  been  poblifhed  in  later 
times,  by  a  race  of  men  who  have  praftifed  tortures  without  pity, 
and  related  them  without  fhame,  and  are  yet  fuftered  to  creel  their 
heads  among  human  beings. 

Cape  faxa  manu,  cape  robora,  pallor.    Johuson. 

D4 
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Befides,  the  feeing  thefc  effe&s  will  be   i    :..i.: 
Both  noifome  and  infe&ious. 

1$UEBN.  O,  content  thee. — 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Here  comes  a  flattering  rafcal ;  upon  him    [AJide. 
Will  I  firft  work : 3  he's  for  his  matter, 
And  enemy  to  my  fon. — How  now,  Pifanio? — 
Do&or,  your  fervice  for  this  time  is  ended ;     . 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  I  do  fufpedt  you,  madam; 

But  you  fhall  do  no  harm.  [Afide. 

££veen.  Hark  thee,  a  word. — 

[To  Pjsanio. 
Cor.  [Afide.]  I  do  not  like  her.4  She  doth  think, 
Hie  has 
Strange  lingering  poifons :  I  do  know  her  fpirit, 
And  will  not  trull  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  fuch  damn'd  nature :  Thofe,  fhe  has, 
Will  ftupify  and  dull  the  fenfe  a  while : 
Which  firft,  perchance,  (he'll  prove  on  cats,  and 

dogs; 
Then  afterward  up  higher :  but  there  is 

J  Willi  firft  work:]  She  means,  I  believe,  that  on  him  firft  (he 
will  try  the  efficacy  ot  her  poifon.    Malonk. 

What  elfe  can  (he  mean  ?    Reed. 

+  I  do  not  like  her.']  This  foliloquy  is  very  inartificial.  The 
{beaker  is  under  no  ftrong  preflure  of  thought ;  he  is  neither  re- 
volving, repenting,  fufjpedmg,  nor  deliberating,  and  yet  makes  a 
long  (peech  to  tell  himfelf  what  himfelf  knows.    Johnson. 

This  foliloquy,  however  inartificial  in  refped  of  the  fpeaker,  is 
yet  ncceflary  to  prevent  that  uneafinefs  which  would  naturally  arife 
in  the  mind  of  an  audience  on  recollection  that  the  Queen  had 
mifchievous  ingredients  in  her  pofleflion,  unlefs  they  were  un- 
deceived as  to  the  quality  of  them ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  ufeful  to 
prepare  us  for  the  return  of  Imogen  to  life.    Steevbns. 
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No  danger  in  what  (how  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  fpirits  a  time/ 
To  be  more  frefh,  reviving.     She  is  fool.'d 
With  a  moft  falfe  effed: ;  and  I  the  truer, 
So  to  be  falfe  with  her.6 

Queen.  No  further  fervice,  do&or* 

Until  I  fend  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  jny  leave. 

[Exit. 

Queen.  Weeps  fhe  ftill,  fay'ft  thou  ?  Doft  thou 
think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench ; 7  and  let  inftrudions  enter 
Where  folly  now  poffeffes  ?  Do  thou  work : 
When  thou  (halt  bring  me  word,  fhe  loves  my  fon, 
I'll  tell  thee,  on  the  inftant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  matter :  greater;  for, 
His  fortunes  all  lie  fpeechlefs,  and  his  name 
Is  at  laft  gafp :  Return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is :  to  (hift  his  being,8 
Is  to  exchange  one  mifery  with  another ; 
And  every  day,  that  comes,  comes  to  decay         ' 
A  day's  work  in  him:  What  (halt  thou  expedfc, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ?9 
Who  cannot  be  new  built ;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  Queen  drops  a  box:  Pisanio  takes  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  hirn? — Thou  tak'ft  up 


*  a  time,]  So  the  old  copy.     All  the  modern  editions— fir 

a  time.    Ma  lone. 

6  So  to  be  falfe  with  her.  J  The  two  laft  words  may  be  fairly 
confidcred  as  an  interpolation,  for  they  hurt  the  metre,  without 
enforcement  of  the  fenfe. 

For  thee,  in  the  next  line  bat  one,  might  on  the  fame  account 
be  omitted.    Stebve-ns. 

1  quench ; ]  i.  e.  grow  cool.     St  e  b  v  e  n  s. 

• to  Jbift  bis  being,]  To  change  his  abode*    Johnson. 

v thai  leans?]  That  iticlmes  towards  its  fall,    Joa nsok. 
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Thou  know'ft  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour: 

It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 

Five  times  redeem'd  from  death :  I  do  not  know 

What  is  more  cordial: — Nay,  I  pry'thee,  take  it; 

It  is  an  earned  of  a  further  good 

That  I  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  miftrefs  how 

The  cafe  (lands  with  her;  do%  as  from  thyfelf. 

Think  what  a  chance  thou  changed  on ; 8  but  think 

Thou  had  thy  midrefs  dill ;  to  boot,  my  fon, 

Who  fhall  take  notice  of  thee:  I'll  move  the  king 

To  any  fhape  of  thy  preferment,  fuch 

As  thou'lt  delire;  and  then  myfelf,  I  chiefly, 

That  fet  thee  on  to  this  defert,  am  bound 

To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women: 

Think  on  my  words.  [Exit  Pisa.] — A  fly  and  con- 

dant  knave; 
Not  to  be  (hak'd:  the  agent  for  his  mader; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fad  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  fhall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leigers  for  her  fweet;9  and  which  (he,  after, 
Except  (he  bend  her  humour,  (hall  be  aflur'd 

8  Think  what  a  chance  thou  changed  on;]    Such  is  the  reading 
of  the  old  copy ,  which  by  fucceeding  editors  has  been  altered  into. 

Think  what  a  chance  thou  chanced  on  ;— 
And 

Think  what  a  change  thou  chanced  on; 
bat  unneceflarily.     The  meaning  is:  "  Think  with  what  a  fair 
prolpec**  of  mending  your  fortunes  you  now  change  your  prefent 
fervice."    Steevens. 

A  line  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  adds  fome  fupport  to  the 
reading — thou  chanceft  on,  which  is  much  in  Shakfpeare's  manner : 

«*  Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances.       Ma  lone. 

9  Of  Icigen/br  her /*ue*t  i]  A  ieiger  ambaflador  is  one  that  refides 
in  a  foreign  court  to  promote  his  mailer's  intereft.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 

4t  Intends  you  for  his  fwift  embaffador, 

"  Where  you  (hall  be  an  ererlafting  Ieiger*9    Stiivi  ks. 
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Vexations  of  it !  Had  I  been  thief-ftolen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy !  but  mod  miferable 
Is  the  defire  that's  glorious:9  Blefled  be  thofe, 
How  mean  foe'er,  that  have  their  honeft  wills, 
Which  feafons  comfort.4 — Who  may  this  be?  Fie! 

Again,  in  The  Winters  Tale: 

"  The  crow*  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
"  I  do  give  loft."    Maloni. 
•  but  moft  miferable 

Is  the  defire  that* s glorious:']  Her  hulband,  (he  fays,  proves  her 
fupreme  grief.  She  had  been  happy  had  the  been  ftolen  as  he* 
brothers  were,  but  now  (he  is  miferable,  as  all  thofe  are  who  have 
a  fenfe  of  worth  and  honour  fnperior  to  the  vulgar,  which  oc- 
casions them  infinite  vexations  from  the  envious  and  worthless  part 
of  mankind*  Had  .(he  not  fo  refined  a  tafte  as  to  be  content  only 
with  the  fuperior  merit  of  Pofthumus,  but  could  have  taken  up 
with  Cloten,  (he  might  have  efcaped  thefe  perfections.  This 
elegance  of  tafte,  which  always  difcovers  an  excellence  and  choofes 
it,  (he  calls  with  great  fublimity  of  expreffion,  The  defire  that's 
glorious ;  which  the  Oxford  editor  not  underftanding,  alters  to— The 
degree  that's  glorious.    W  a  r  b  u  r  to  n. 

4 Bteffed  be  thofe, 

Mow  mean  foe9  er,  that  have  their  honeft  wilts, 
Which  feafons  comfort.]    The  laft  words  are  equivocal ;  but  die 
meaning  is  this :  Who  are  beholden  only  to  the  feafons  for  their 
fupport  and  nourifhment;  fo  that,  if  thofe  be  kindly,  fuch  hove 
no  more  to  care  for,  or  defire.    Warbvrton. 

I  am  willing  to  comply  with  any  meaning  that  can  be  extorted 
from  the  prefent  text,  rather  than  change  it,  yet  will  propofe,  but 
with  great  diffidence,  a  flight  alteration : 

Blefs'd  be  thofe, 

How  mean  foe  'er,  that  have  their  honeft  wills, 
With  reafon's  comfort.    ■ 
Who  gratify  their  innocent  wiflies  with  reafonable  enjoyments. 

Johnson. 
I  (hall  venture  at  another  explanation,  which,  as  the  laft  words 
are  admitted  to  be  equivocal,  may  be  propofed.  "  To  be  able  to 
refine  on  calamity  (fays  (he)  is  the  miferable  privilege  of  thofe  who 
are  educated  with  afpiring  thoughts  and  elegant  defires.  Blefled 
are  they,  however  mean  their  condition,  who  have  the  power  of 
gratifying  their  honeft  inclination,  which  circumftancc  beftows  an 
additional  relijh  on  comfort  itfelf." 

••  You  hckt^><7>»  of  all  natures,  flecp/'  Macbeth* 
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Enter  Pisanjo  and  IachimoJ 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome; 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

I  a  en.  Change  you,  madam?, 

Again,  inAlbumaxar,  1615: 

«•  the  memory  of  misfortunes  paft 

'«  Sea/bus  the  welcome.'*    Steevens. 

I  agree  with  Steevens  that  the  word  feafons,  in  this  place  is  ded 
as  a  verb,  but  not  in  his  interpretation  of  the  former  part  of  thti 
paflkge.  Imogen's  reflection  is  merely  this:  "  That  thofe  am 
nappy  who  have  their  honeft  wills,  which  gives  a  relifh  to  comfort; 
bat  that  thofe  are  miferable  who  fet  their  affections  on  objects  of 
foperior  excellence,  which  are  of  courfe,  difficult  to  obtain." 
Toe  word  bonefi  means  plain  or  hum  tie,  and  is  oppofed  to  glorious.  " 

M.  Mason* 
Is  my  apprehenfion,  Imogen's  fentiment,  is  limply  thus :  Had  I 
heenfiolen  by  thieves  in  my  infancy,  (or,  as  fhe  fays  in  another  place* 
harm  a  neat-kerfs  daughter  y)  I  had  been  happy.  But  inftead  of  that, 
I  mm  m  a  high,  and,  what  is  called,  a  glorious  ftation ;  and  moft 
miferable  in  fuck  a  fituation!  Pregnant  with  calamity  are  thofe 
defiics,  which  afpire  to  glory ;  to  fplendid  titles,  or  elevation  of  rank ! 
Happier  far  are  thofe,  bo*w  lovjfoever  their  rank  in  life,  voho  have  it 
in  their  power  to  gratify  their  virtuous  inclinations  :  a  circumftance  that 
gives  an  additional  zeft  to  comfort  itfelf,  and  renders  it  f  onset  bin g  more; 
or,  (to  borrow  our  author's  words  in  another  place)  ivbicb  keeps 
comfort  always  frefh  and  lafting. 

A  line  in  Timon  of  Athens  may  perhaps  prove  the  beft  comment 
on  the  former  part  of  this  paflage : 

"  O  the  fierce  wretcbednefs  that  glory  brings!" 
In  King  Henry  Fill,  alfo,  Anna  Builen  utters  a  fentiment  that 
bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  that  before  us : 

«•  1  fwear  'tis  better 

••  To  dwell  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
« '  Than  to  be  pcrk'd  up  in  a  glaring  grief, 
*'  And  wear  a  goldenforronv." 
Of  the  verb  to  feafbn,  (of   which  the  true  explanation  was 
originally  given  by  Mr.  Steevens,)  fo  many  inftances  occur  as  fully 
to  juftify  this  interpretation.    It  is  ufed  in  the  fame  metaphorical 
fenfe  in  Daniel's  Cleofatra,  a  tragedy,  1 C94: 

«  This  that  did  feafon  all  my  four  oi  life,--/9 
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The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  fafety, 

And  greets  your  highnefs  dearly.  [Prefents  a  letter. 

Imo.  Thanks,  good  fir; 

Vou  are  kindly  welcome. 

Iach.  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  mod  rich! 

[Afide. 
If  (he  be  furnifli'd  with  a  mind  fo  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird ;  and  I 
Have  loft  the  wager.     Boldnefs  be  my  friend  I 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  {hall  flying  fight; 
ftather,  dire&ly  fly. 

Imo.  [Reads.] — He  is  one  of  the  nobleft  note%  to  wbofe 
kinanefes  I  am  moft  infinitely  tied.  Refleft  upon 
him  accordingly  %  as  you  value  your  trueft 

Leonatus.5 

Again,  in  oar  author's  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  How  much  (alt  water  thrown  away  in  hafte, 
"  To  feafim  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  tafte!" 

Again,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

"  All  this  to  fea/o* 

*'  A  brother's  dead  love,  which  (he  would  Veepfrtjb 
"  And  laft'mg  in  her  fad  remembrance."     Malone. 

*  RefteB  upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value  jour  trueft 

Leokatui.] 
f  Old  copy— your  truft.  Leonatus.]  Were  Leonatus  writing  to 
his  fteward,  this  ftyle  might  be  proper;  but  it  is  fo  ftrange  a 
conclufion  of  a  letter  to  a  princefs,  and  a  beloved  wife,  that  it 
cannot  be  right*  I  have  no  doubt  therefore  that  we  ought  to  read : 
■    as  you  value  your  trueft 

Leonatus. 

M.  Mason. 
This  emendation  is  at  once  fo  neat  and  elegant,  that  I  cannot 
refufe  it  a  place  in  the  text ;  and  efpecially  as  it  returns  an  echo  to 
the  words  of  Pofthumus  when  he  parted  from  Imogen,  and  dwelt 
fo  much  on  his  own  conjugal  fidelity : 
**      '  I  will  remain 

••  The  hyalft  hufband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth." 

Stbevens. 
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So  far  I  read  aloud : 

But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 

Is  warm'd  by  the  reft,  and  takes  it  thankfully. — 

You  areas  welcome,  worthy  fir,  as  I 

Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  fhall  find  it  fo, 

In  all  that  I  can  do. 

Ijch.  Thanks,  faireft  lady. — 

What!  are  men  mad?  Hath  nature  given  them  eye* 
To  fee  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  fea  and  land,6  which  can  diftinguifh  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  ftones 
Upon  the  number'd  beach?7  and  can  we  not 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  conje&ure  would  have  more  weight,  if  it  were 
certain  that  thefe  were  intended  as  the  concluding  words  of  (ha 
letter.  It  is  more  probable  that  what  warmed  the  very  middle  of  the 
heart  of  Imogen,  formed  the  conclufiou  of  Pofthumus's  letter;  and  the 
words— >fo  far,  and  by  the  reft%  fupport  that  fuppofition.  Though 
Imogen  reads  the  name  of  her  hufband,  (he  might  fupprefs  fome- 
what  that  intervened.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  adjuration  of  light 
import,  or  unfuitable  to  a  fond  hufband,  fuppoGng  it  to  be  the 
cooelufion  of  the  letter.  Refpeft  my  friend,  lays  Leonatus,  as  yoi| 
▼aloe  the  confidence  repofed  in  you  by  him  to  whom  you  have 
plighted  your  troth.     Ma  lone. 

It  is  certain,  1  think,  from  the  break — "  He  is  one"  &c,  that  the 
omkted  part  of  the  letter  was  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  that 
what  follows  (all  indeed  that  was  neceflary  for  the  audience  to 
bear,)  was  its  regular  and  decided  termination. — Was  it  not  na- 
tural, that  a  young  and  affectionate  hufband,  writing  to  a  wife 
whom  he  adored,  mould  exprefs  the  feelings  of  his  love,  before 
lje  proceeded  to  the  detail  of  his  colder  bufinefs  ?    Stekvens. 

6  'and  the  rich  crop 

Of  fea  and  /and,]     He  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  covering  of  fea 
and  land.     Shakfpeare  therefore  wrote :  * 

—  and  the  rich  cope.  WaRBURTON. 
Sorely  no  emendation  is  neceflary.  The  'vaulted  arch  is  alike 
the  cope  or  covering  of  fea  and  land.  When  the  poet  had  fpoken 
of  it  once,  could  he  have  thought  this  fecond  introduction  of  ic 
neceflary  ?  The  crop  of  fea  and  lana\  means  only  the  productions  of 
either  element.     Stbevens. 

7  and  the  twinri  d ftones 

Upon  the  n\imbei'<l6*ach?]  I  have  no  idea  in  what  feofe  the 
I 
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Partition  make  with  fpe&acles  fo  precious 
*Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 


beach,  or  (bore,  (herald  be  called  number9 d.  I  have  ventured,  againft 
all  the  copies,  to  fubftitute : 

Upon  th'  unnumber'd  beach  f 

L  e.  the  infinite  extenfive  beach,  if  we  are  to  underftand  the  epithet 
as  coupled  to  the  word.  But,  I  rather  think,  the  poet  intended 
an  bypallage,  like  that  in  the  beginning  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofit  : 

"  (In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicerc  rbrmas 

"  Corpora,)" 

And  then  we  are  to  underftand  the  pafTage  thus :  and  the  infinite 
number  of  fwinri d ftones  upon  the  beach.     Theobald. 

Senfe  and  the  antithefis  oblige  us  to  read  this  nonfenfe  thus : 

Upon  the  humbled  beach ; 

1.  e.  becaufe  daily  infulted  with  the  flow  of  the  tide. 

Warbuetow. 
I  know  not  well  how  to  regulate  this  pafTage.  Number* d  i* 
perhaps  numerous.  Tivinn'd  ftones  I  do  not  underftand.  Tivimnd 
Jbells,  or  pairs  of  Jbells%  are  very  common.  For  fwinn'd  we  might 
read  tavin'd;  that  is,  tivifted,  convolved:  but  this  fenfe  is  more 
applicable  to  (hells  than  to  ftones.    Johnson. 

The  pebbles  on  the  fea  (bore  are  fo  much  of  the  fame  fize  and 
ihape,  that  tnvitsnd  may  mean  as  like  as  twins.  So,  in  The  Maid 
of  the  Mill,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  But  is  it  poflible  that  two  faces 

"  Should  be  fo  tivinn'd  in  form,  complexion,"  &c. 
Again,  in  our  author's  Corio/anus,  A&  IV.  lc.  iv : 

"  Are  ftill  together,  who  twin  as  'twere  in  love." 
Mr.  Heath  conjectures  die  poet  might   have  written— -fpuru'd 
ftones.     He  might  poffibly  have  written  that  or  any  other  word.— 
In  Corio/anus  a  different  epithet  is  bellowed  on  the  beach : 

"  Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 

"  Fillop  the  ftars. " 

Dr.  Warburton's  conjecture  may  be  countenanced  by  the  fol- 
lowing pafTage  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  Book  VI.  c.  vii : 

"  But  as  he  lay  upon  the  humbled grafs."     Steevens. 

I  think  we  may  read  the  umbered,  xhzjbaded  beach.  This  word 
is  met  with  in  other  places.     Farmer. 

Farmer's  amendment  is  ill-imagined.  There  is  no  place  fo  little 
likely  to  be  Jhaded as  the  beach  of  the  fea;  and  therefore  umber  4 
cannot  be  right.     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Theobald's  conje&ure  may  derive  fome  fupporr  from  a 
paflage  in  King  Lear: 
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I  mo.  What  makes  your  admiration? 

Iach.  It  cannot  be  i*  the  eye;  for  apes  and 
monkeys, 

'Twixt  two  fuch  (hes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 

Contemn  with  mowes  the  other:  Nor  i'the  judge- 
ment ; 

For  idiots,  in  this  cafe  of  favour,  would 

Be  wifely  definite:  Nor  i'the  appetite; 

Sluttery,  to  fuch  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 

Should  make  defire  vomit  emptinefs, 

Not  fo  allur'd  to  feed.8 


'•  the  murm'ring  furge 

"  That  on  tb'  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes—." 
Tb*  nmsnmber'd,  and  the  number* df  if  haftily  pronounced,  might 
eafily  have  been  confounded  by  the  ear.    If  number  d  be  right,  it 
finely  means,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explained  it,  abounding  in  numbers 
of  ftones;  numerous.    Malonb. 

•  Should  make  defire  vomit  emptinefs, 
Not  Jo  allur'dtofeed.]  i.  e.  that  appetite,  which  is  not  allured 
to  feed  on  fuch  excellence,  can  have  no  ftomach  at  all ;  but,  though 
empty,  muft  naufeate  every  thing.     Warburton. 

I  explain  this  paflage  in  a  fenfe  almoft  contrary.  Iachimp,  in 
this  counterfeited  rapture,  has  (hewn  how  the  eyes  and  the  judgement 
would  determine  in  favour  of  Imogen,  comparing  her  with  the 
prefent  miftrefs  of  Pofthumus,  and  proceeds  to  fay,  that  appetite 
too  would  give  the  fame  fufFrage.  Defire,  iays  he,  when  it  ap- 
proached fiuttery,  and  confidered  it  in  companion  vtitii  fuch  nea$ 
excellence,  would  not  only  be  not/o  allured  to  feed,  but,  feized  with 
a  fit  of  loathing,  would  vomit  emptinefs,  would  feel  the  convulfions 
of  difguft,  though,  being  unfed,  it  had  no  object.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnfon  have  both  taken  the  pains  to 
give  their  different  fenfes  of  this  paflage  >  but  I  am  dill  unable  to 
comprehend  how  defire,  or  any  other  thing,  can  be  made  to  vomit 
emptinefs.     I  rather  believe  the  paflage  mould  be  read  thus : 

Sluttery  to  fuch  neat  excellence  opposed. 

Should  make  defire  vomit,  emptinefs 

Notfo  allure  to  feed. 
That  is,   Should  not  fo,  [in  fuch  circumftances]   allure  [even] 
emptinefs  to  feed.     Ty &WHITT, 

Vol.  XIII.  E 
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Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow? 

Iach.  The  cloyed  will/ 

(That  fatiate  yet  unfatisfied  defire, 
That  tub  both  fill'd  and  running,)  ravening  firft 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  fir, 

Thus  raps  you?  Are  you  well? 

Iach.  Thanks,  madam;  well: — 'Befeech, you, fir, 
defire  [To  Pisanio. 


s  This  is  not  ill  conceived;  but  I  think  my  own  explanation 
right*  To  vomit  emptmefs  is,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  to  feel 
the  convulfions  of  eradiation  without  plenitude.    Johnson. 

No  one  who  has  been  ever  fick  at  fea,  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  under- 
ftand  what  is  meant  by  vomiting  emptineft.  Dr.Johnfon's  inter- 
pretation would  perhaps  be  more  exacl,  if  after  the  word  Defire  he 
had  added,  however  hungry ,  or  Jbarp-fet. 

A  late  editor,  Mr.  Capell,  was  fo  little  acquainted  with  hit 
author,  as  not  to  know  that  Shakfpeare  here,  and  in  fome  other 
places,  ufes  defire  as  a  trifyllable;  in  confequence  of  which,  he 
reads — vomit  to  emptinefs.     M  a  l  o  n  b  . 

The  indelicacy  of  this  paflage  may  be  kept  in  countenance  by 
the  following  lines  and  ftage-diredlions  in  the  tragedy  oiAU  jor 
Money,  by  T.  Lujgtpn,  IC78  :  K 

"  Now  will  I  eflay  to  vomit  if  I  can; 
"  Let  him  hold  your  head,  and  I  will  hold  vourftomach,"  &c 
"  [Here  money /ball  make  as  though  he  would  vomit." 
Again: 

"  [Here  Pleafure  Jhall  male  as  though  he  would  vomit." 

Stbbvbns. 
8  The  cloyed  will,  &c]    The  prefent  irregularity  of  metre  has 
alraoft  perfuaded  me  that  this  paflage  originally  flood  thus: 
The  cloyed  will, 
(That'sfatiate,  yet  unfatisfied,  that  tub     # 
Both  fill'd  and  running,)  ravening  firfi  the  lamb. 
Longs  after  for  the  garbage* 

What,  dear  fir,  &c. 
The  want,  in  the  original  MS,  of  the  letter  I  have  fuppUed, 
perhaps  occafioned  the  interpolation  of  the  word — defire. 

Stbivbns. 
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My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him:  he 
Is  flrange  and  peevifti.9 

Pis.  I  was  going,  fir, 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit  Pisanio. 

Imo.  Continues  well  my  lord  ?  His  health,  'be- 
feech  you  ? 


-b< 


*  //  ft  range  and  pcevijb.]    He  is  a  foreigner  and  eafily  fretted. 

Johnson. 

Strange %  I  believe,  fignifies  ,/&y  or  backward.     So,  Holinfhed, 

p.  73c :  " brake  to  him  his  mind  in  this  mifchievous  matter, 

la  which  he  found  him  nothing  Jtra net." 

Pecvi/b  anciently  meant  weak,  filly.  So,  in  Lyly's  Endymion, 
1 591 :  "  Never  was  any  (b  pecvijb  to  imagine  the  moon  either 
capable  of  aire&ion,  or  (hape  of  a  miftrefs."  Again,  in  his 
Galatea >  [1592,]  when  a  man  has  given  a  conceited  anfwer  to  a 
plain  quenion,  Diana  fays,  "  let  him  alone,  he  is  but  peevijb" 
Again,  in  his  Love's  Metamorpbofis,  16011  "  In  the  heavens  I  faw 
an  orderly  courfe,  in  the  earth  nothing  but  diforderly  love  and 
Again,  in  Goflbn's  School  of  Abufe,  1 579 :    "  We 


ive  infinite  poets  and  pipers,  and  tucb  pee<vi/b  cattel  among  us4  in 
Englande."    Again,  in  The  Comedy  of "Errors: 

94  How  now!  a  madman !  why  thou  peevijb  (heep, 
"  No  Ihip  of  Epidamnum  days  for  me."    St  sevens. 

Minfheu,  in  his  Dictionary   161 7,  explains  pervijb  by  foolsjb. 
So  again,  in  our  author's  King  Richard  III : 

«•  When  Richmond  was  a  little  pervijh  boy." 
See  alfo  Vol.  Vll.  p.  291,  n.  7;  and  Vol.  X.  p.  396,  n.  2. 
Strange  is  again  ufed  by  our  author  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  t  in 
the  fenfein  which  Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes  it  to  be  ufed  here : 

"  Meafure  my  ftrangenefs  by  my  unripe  years." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 
"  I'll  prove  more  true 

"  Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  bcjlrmnge." 
But  I  doubt  whether  the  word  was  intended  to  bear  that  fenfe 
here.    Malone. 

Johnfon's  explanation  of  grange  [he  is  a  foreigner]  is  certainly 
right.    Iachimo  ufes  it  again  in  the  latter  end  of  this  fcene : 
"  And  I  am  fometning  curious,  being  Jirange, 
u  To  have  them  in  fafe  ftowage." 
Here  alio  grange  evidently  means,  being  zjiranger.    M.  Mason. 
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Iacu.  Well,  madam. 

Im o.  Is  he  difpos'd  to  mirth  ?  I  hope,  he  is* 

Iacu.  Exceeding  pleafant;  none  a  ftranger  there 
So  merry  and  fo  gamefome :  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller/ 

Imo.  When  he  was  here, 

He  did  incline  to  fadnefs ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

Iacu.  I  never  faw  him  fad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monfieur,  that,  it  feems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home :  he  furnaces 
The  thick  fighs  from  him;1  whiles  the  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  mean,)  laughs  from's  free  lungs, 

cries,  0/ 
Can  my  fides  bold,  to  think,  that  man, — who  knows 
By  biftory,  report,  or  bis  own  proof, 
What  woman  is,  yea,  whatfbe  cannot  cboofe 
But  mujl  be, — will  bis  free  hours  languijbfor 
AJJured  bondage  ? 

Imo.  Will  my  lord  fay  fo  ? 

Iacu.  Ay,  madam ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with 
laughter. 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by, 

*  he  is  calVd 

The  Briton  reveller.]     So,    in  Chaucer's  Coke's  tale,  Mr. 
Tyrwbitt's  edit.  v.  4369 : 

««  That  he  was  cleped  Perkin  rrvelour"    Stbbvbns. 

*  —  he  furnaces 

The  thick  fighs  from  him ;]     So,  in  Chapman's  preface  to  his 

tranflation  of  the  Shield  of  Homer,    1598:  " furnacetb  the 

univerfall  fighes  and  complaintes  of  this  tranfpofed  world." 

Stbbvbns, 
So,  in  As  you  like  it: 

««  And  then  the  lover, 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad.19    Malone. 
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And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman :  But,  heavens 

know, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

Iach.  Not  he :  But  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards 
him  might 
Be  us'd  more  thankfully.     In  himfelf,  'tis  much  ;4 
In  you, — which  I  count 5  his,  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilft  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  fir? 

Iach.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

-Imo.  Am  I  one,  fir? 

You  look  on  me ;  What  wreck  difcern  you  in  me, 
Deferves  your  pity  ? 

Iach.  Lamentable!  What! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  fun,  and  folace 
I'the  dungeon  by  a  fnuff? 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  fir, ' 

Deliver  with  more  opennefs  your  anfwers 
To  my  demands.     Why  do  you  pity  me  ? 

Iach.  That  others  do, 

I  was  about  to  fay,  enjoy  your But 

It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it, 
Not  mine  to  fpeak  on't. 

Imo.  You  do  feem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me ;  'Pray  you, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  fure  they  do :  For  certainties 

4  In  himfelf9  tis  much ;]  If  he  merely  regarded  his  own 
character,  without  any  confideration  of  his  wife,  his  conduit 
would  be  unpardonable.     Malone. 

5  count — ]  Old  copy — *rcount>     Stievins. 
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Either  are  pad  remedies ;  or,  timely  knowing,5 
The  remedy  then  born,6)  difcover  to  me 
What  both  you  fpur  and  flop.7 

Iach.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon ;  this  hand,  whofe  touch, 
Whofe  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  foul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty;8  this  objed:,  which 
Takes  prifoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 
Fixing  it  only  here:9  fhould  I  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  flairs 


5  —  timely  knowing,]  Rather— 'timely  known.    Johnson* 

I  believe  Shakfpeare  wrote — know*,  and  that  the  tranferiber's 
ear  deceived  him  here  as  in  many  other  places.    M alone. 

6  The  remedy  then  horn,]  We  fhould  read,  I  think : 

The  remedy's  then  horn  — .     M  A  L  o  N  E. 

i  Wlat  hotbyou^fpur  and  flop  A  What  it  is  that  at  once  incites 
you  to  fpeak,  and  reftrains  you  from  it.    Johnson. 

This  kind  of  ellipfis  is  common  in  thefe  plays.  What  bothjrou 
fpur  and  flop  at,  the  poet  means.    See  a  note  on  A&  II.  fc.  iiu 

Malone. 

The  meaning  is,  what  you  feem  anxious  to  utter,  and  yet  with* 
hold.     M.  Mason. 

The  alluiion  is  to  horfemanmip.  So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
Book  I :  "  She  was  like  a  horfe  deiirous  to  runne,  and  miferably 
/purred,  but  fo  fbort-rehted  as  he  cannot  ftirre  forward." 

Steevens. 

*  ■         this  band,  whofe  touch, 

would  force  the  feeler* s  foul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ?]  There  is,  I  think,  here  a  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tenant  performed  homage  to  his  lord.  The 
lord  fate,  while  the  vaflal  kneeling  on  both  knees  before  him,  held 
bis  bands  jointly  together  between  the  bands  of  bit  lord,  and  fwore  to 
be  faithful  and  loyal.  See  Coke  upon  Littleton,  85.  Unlefs  this 
alluiion  be  allowed,  how  has  touching  the  band  the  flighted:  con- 
nection with  taking  the  oath  of  loyalty?    Holt  White. 

9  Fixing//  only  here:]  The  old  copy  has — Fiering.  The  cor- 
rection was  made  in  the  fecond  folio*    Malon  e. 
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That  mount  the  Capitol;1  Join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falfehood  (falfehood,  as 
With  labour ;)  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye,* 
Bafe  and  unluftrous 4  as  the  fmoky  light 
That's  fed  with  (linking  tallow ;  it  were  fit, 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  fhould  at  one  time 
Encounter  fuch  revolt. 

Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear, 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

Iach.  And  himfelf.     Not  I, 

Inclined  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change ;  but  'tis  your  graces 
That,  from  my  routed  confcience,  to  my  tongue, 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

Iach.  O  deareft  foul !  your  caufe  doth  ftrike  my 
heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  lick.    A  lady 


a  as  common  as  the  flairs 

That  mount  the  Capitol ;]    Shakfpeare  has  beftowed  fome  orna- 
ment on  the  proverbial  phrafe  "  as  common  as  the  highway." 

Steevens. 

J  join  gripes  with  hands %  &c]  The  old  edition  reads : 

join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falfehood  (falfehood  as 
With  labour)  then  by  peeping  in  an  eye,  Sec. 
I  read: 

—  then  lie  peeping  — . 
Hard  with  falfehood,  is,  hard  by  being  often  griped  with  frequent 
change  of  hands.    Johnson. 

*  Bafe  and  unluftrous — ]  Old  copy — illnflrious.  Corrected  by 
Mr.  Rowe*  That  illuflrious  was  not  ufed  by  our  author  in  the 
fenie  of  inluftrous  or  unluftrous  t  is  proved  by  a  paflage  in  the  old 

comedy  of  Patient  Griffell,  1603  :  " the  buttons  were  illufirious 

and  refplendent  diamonds."    Malonb. 

A  "  lack-luftre  eye"  has  been  already  mentioned  in  As  you  like  it. 

Stebvbjts. 
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So  fair,  and  faften'd  to  an  empery,5 
Would  make  the  greafft  king  double !  to  be  part- 
nered 
With  tomboys,6  hir'd  with  that  felf-exhibition 7 

5  to  an  empery,]     Empery  is  a  word  fignifying  fovereiga 

command ;  now  oblolete,    Shakfpeare  ufes  it  in  King  Richard  lit: 

t€  Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery %  your  own." 

Steevens. 

6  With  tomboys,]     We  ftill  call  a  mafculinc,  a  forward  girl,  a 
tomboy.     So,  in  Middle  ton's  Game  at  Chefs  : 

"  Made  threefcore  year  a  tomboy,  a  mere  wanton." 
Again,  in  W.  Warren's  Nurcerie  of  Names,  1 581 : 
"  She  comes  not  unto  Bacchus'  feaftes, 

««  Or  Flora's  routes  by  night, 
"  Like  iomboyes  fuch  as  fives  in  Rome 
•'  For  euery  knaues  delight." 
Again,  in  Lyly's  Midas,  1502:  "  If  thou  (hould'ft  rigg  op  and 
down  in  our  jackets,  thou  would'ft  be  thought  a  very  tomboy." 
Again,  in  Lady  Alimony  : 

€€  What  humorous  tomboys  be  thefe? — 
**  The  only  gallant  Meflalinas  of  our  age." 
It  appears  from  feveral  of  the  old  plays  and  ballads,  that  the 
ladies  ot  plcafure,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  often  wore  die  habits 
of  young  men.     So,  in  an  ancient  bl.  1.  ballad,  entitled  The  Stomt 
Cripple  of  Corfnvall: 

"  And  therefore  kept  them  fecretlie 

"  To  feede  his  fowle  defire, 
"  Apparell'd  all  like  gallant  youthes, 

•'  In  pages'  trim  attyre. 
*'  He  gave  them  for  their  cognizance 

**  A  purple  bleeding  heart, 
"  In  which  two  filver  arrowes  feem'd 

'•  The  fame  in  twaine  to  part. 
"  Thus  fecret  were  his  wanton  fports, 

"  Thus  private  was  his  plcafure; 
'*  Thus  harlots  in  thejhape  of  mem 
"  Did  waft  away  his  trcafure." 
Verftcgan,  however,  gives  the  following  etymology  of  the  word 
tomboy;  «*  Tumbe.  To  dance.  Tmmbod,  danced;  heerofwe  yet  call 
a  wench  that  (kippeth  or  leapeth  lyke  a  boy,  a  tomboy:  our  name 
alfo  of  tumbling  comcth  from  hence. "    S  t  e  e  v  e  k  s. 

J  —hird<witb  tbatfelf-exbsbitmm&c]     Gnfs ftrnmfets %  hired 
with  the %xry  penfim  which  you  allow  your  hufband.    Johnson. 
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Which  your  own  coffers  yield !  with  difeas'd  ven- 
tures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 
Which  rottennefs  can  lend  nature !  fuch  boil'd  fluff,8 
As  well  might  poifon  poifon !  Be  reveng'd ; 
Or  fhe,  that  bore  you,  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  flock. 

Imo.  Revenged! 

How  fhould  I  be  revenged  ?  If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  fuch  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Muft  not  in  hafte  abufe,)  if  it  be  true, 
Haw  fhould  I  be  revenged  ? 

Iach.  Should  he  make  me 

Live  like  Diana's  prieft,  betwixt  cold  fheets;9 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 
In  your  defpite,  upon  your  purfe?  Revenge  it. 

• fuch  boil'dy?*^,]    The  allufion  is  to  the  ancient  proceft 

of  fweating  in  venereal  cafes.     See  Vol.  XI.  p.  593,  n.  5.    So, 
in  The  Old  Laiv9  by  Maflinger: 

"  look  parboil' dt 

"  As  if  they  came  from  Cupid's  fcaldine-houfe." 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida:  "  Sodden  bufinefs  I  there's  a 
ftew/d  phrafe  indeed."  Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens:  "  She's  e'en 
fetting  on  water  to  fcald  fuch  chickens  as  you  are."  All  this  duff* 
about  boiling y  fcalding,  &c.  is  a  mere  play  on  flew,  a  word  which 
is  afterwards  ufed  for  a  brothel  by  Imogen.     Steevens. 

The  words  may  mean, — fuch  corrupted  fluff;  from  the  fubftantivc 
both     So,  in  Cor  hi  anus  : 

"  boils  and  plagues 

"  Plafter  you  o'er!" 
But,  I  believe,  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  is  the  true  one. 

Malonb. 
9  Live  like  Diana's  prieft,    betwixt  cold  fheets ;]     Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  fuppofing  this  to  be  an  inaccurate  cxpreffion,  reads: 

Live  like  Diana's  prieftefs  'twixt  cold  fheets ; 
but  the  text  is  as  the  autnor  wrote  it.     So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of 
Tyre,  Diana  fays: 

"  My  temple  (rands  at  Ephefus ;  hie  thee  thither ; 
**  There,  when  my  maiden  prieft s  are  met  together,"  &c. 

Malone. 
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I  dedicate  myfelf  to  your  fweet  pleafure ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed; 
And  will  continue  fall  to  your  affe&ion, 
Still  clofe,  as  fure. 

Imo.  What  ho,  Pifanio ! 

Iacu.  Let  me  my  fervice  tender  on  your  lips/ 

Imo.   Away! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears,   that 
have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable, 
Thou  would'ft  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  fuch  an  end  thou  feek'ft ;  as  bafe,  as  ftrange. 
Thou  wrong'ft  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour ;  and 
Solicit'ft  hete  a  lady,  that  difdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pifanio ! — 
The  king  my  father  (hall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  aflault :  if  he  fhali  think  it  fit, 
A  faucy  ftranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romilh  ftew,*  and  to  expound 


*  Let  me  my  fervice  tender  on  your  lips.]  Perhaps  this  is  an  allofion 
to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  fwearing  fervants  into  noble  families.  So, 
in  Caltha  Poetarum,  &c.  I  599 : 

«'  (he /wears  him  to  his  good  abearing, 

€S  Whilft  her  faire  fweet  lips  were  the  books  of  fwearing." 

Stbevins. 

*  As  in  a  Romilh  J?ew9]  Romijb  was  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare 
ufed  inftead  of  Roman,  There  were  (lews  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Auguftus.  The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Claudius  Tiberius  Neru 
1607: 

"  my  mother  deem'd  me  chang'd, 

*'  Poor  woman!  in  the  loathfome  Romijb  ftewes:" 
and  the  author  of  this  piece  feems  to  have  been  a  fcholar. 
Again,  in  Wit  in  a  Conftable>  by  Glapthorne,  1640: 

€t  A  Romijb  cirque,  or  Grecian  nippodrome.'> 
Again,  in  Thomas  Drant's  tranflation  of  the  firfl  epiftle  of  the 
iccond  book  of  Horace,  1 567  : 

"  The  Romijbe  people  wife  in  this,  in  this  point  only  juft." 

Stebvin*. 
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His  bcaftly  mind  to  us ;  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom  4 
He  not  refpe&s  at  all. — What  ho,  Pifanio ! — 

Iach.  O  happy  Leonatus !  I  may  fay; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee, 
Defcrves  thy  truft ;  and  thy  moft  perfedt  goodnefs 
Her  aflur'd  credit ! — Bleffed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthieft  fir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his  !  and  you  his  miftrefs,  only 
For  the  moft  worthieft  fit !  Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  fpoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  (hall  make  your  lord, 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er :  And  he  is  one 
The  trueft  manner'd ;  fuch  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  focieties  unto  him : 5 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 

Imo.  You  make  amends. 

Ijch.   He  fits  'mongft  men,  like  a  defcended 
god : 6  • 

He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  fets  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  feeming.     Be  not  angry, 
Moft  mighty  princefs,  that  I  have  adventur'd 


4  and  a  daughter  whom — ]  Old  copy — who.     Corrected 

in  the  fecond  folio.    M alone. 

s  fuch  a  holy  witch, 

That  he  enchants  focieties  unto  him:]     So,  in  our  author's 
Lower's  Complaint : 

"  he  did  in  the  general  bofom  reign 

"  Of  young  and  old,  and  fexes  both  enchanted — 
••  Confents  bewitch' d,  ere  he  defire,  have  granted." 

Malone. 
6  dike  a  defcended  god :~\  So,  in  Hamlet : 

'*  a  Ration  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

ft  Ne<w  lighted  on  a  heaven  -killing  hill." 
The  old  copy  has — defended.    The  correction  was  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Defend  is  again  printed  for  defcend, 
in  the  lad  fcene  of  Timon  of  Athens.    Malone. 
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To  try  your  taking  a6  falfe  report;  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgement 
In  the  ele&ion  of  a  fir  fo  rare, 
Which  you  know,  cannot  err:  The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chafflefs.     Pray,  your  pardon. 

Imo.  All's  well,  fir:  Take  my  power  i*  the  court 
for  yours. 

Iach.  My  humble  thanks.     I  had  a lmo ft  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  fmall  requeft, 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord ;  myfelf,  and  other  noble  friends, 
Are  partners  in  the  bufinefs. 

Imo.  Pray*  what  is't  ? 

Iach.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  beft  feather  of  our  wing) 7  have  mingled  fums, 
To  buy  a  prefent  for  the  jmperor; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  reft,  have  done 
In  France:  'Tis  plate,  of  rare  device;  and  jewels, 
Of  rich  and  exquifite  form;  their  values  great; 
And  I  am  fomething  curious,  being  ftrange,* 
To  have  them  in  fafe  ftowage;  May  it  pleafe  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  fafety  :  fince 
My  lord  hath  intereft  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 


6 taking  a—  ]     Old   copy,   vulgarly    and   unraetrically, 

taking  of  a — .     Steevens. 

'  beft  feather  of  our  wing — ]  So,  in  Churchyard's  Warning 

to  Wanderers  abroad,  1 593  : 

"  You  are  fo  great  you  would  faine  march  in  fielde, 
"  That  world  (hould  judge  you  feathers  of  one  wing." 

Steevens. 

8  — —  beingftrange,]  u  e.  being  a  ftranger.    Stee  vg  ns. 
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Iach.  They  arc  in  a  trunk. 

Attended  by  my  men :  I  will  make  bold 
To  fend  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night; 
I  muft  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  O,  no,  no. 

Iach.  Yes,  I  befcech ;  or  I  (hall  fhort  my  word* 
By  lengthening  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  crofs'd  the  feas  on  purpofe,  and  on  promife 
To  fee  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  ? 

Iach.  O,  I  muft,  madam : 

Therefore,  I  fhall  befecch  you,  if  you  pleafe 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to-night : 
I  have  outftood  my  time;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  prefent. 

Imo.  %  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me ;  it  fhall  fafe  be  kept, 
And  truly  yielded  you :  You  are  very  welcome. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT    II.        SCENE    I. 
Court  before  Cymbelinc's  Palace. 

4 

Enter  Cloten,  and  two  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  fuch  luck!  when 
I  kifs'd  the  jack  upon  an  up-caft,9  to  be  hit  away ! 
I  had  a  hundred  pound  on't :  And  then  a  whorefon 
jackanapes  muft  take  me  up  for  fwearing ;  as  if  I 
borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not  fpend 
them  at  my  pleafure. 

i.  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that  ?  You  have  broke 
his  pate  with  your  bowl. 

2.  Lord.  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke 
it,  it  would  have  run  all  out.  [Afide. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  difpofed  to  fwear,  it 
is  not  for  any  ftanders-by  to  curtail  his  oaths:  Ha? 

2.  Lord.  No,  my  lord;  nor  \AJideJ\  crop  the  ears 
of  them.* 


9  ki/s'd  the  jack  upon  an  up-cofi,"]    He  is  describing  his  fate 

at  bowls.  The  jack  is  the  fmall  bowl  at  which  the  others  are 
aimed.  He  who  is  nearcft  to  it  wins.  To  ki/s  the  jack  is  a  ftatt 
of  great  advantage.    Johnson. 

This  expreflion  frequently  occurs  in  the  old  comedies.    So,  in 
A  woman  never  vex'd,  by  Rowley,  1 632  : 

••  This  city  toiler  has  ki/s'd  the  miftrefs  at  the  firft  caft" 

Steeyems. 
*  No,  my  lord;  &c]  This,  I  believe,  fliould  Hand  thus: 
I  •  Lord.  No,  my  lord. 
2.  Lord.  Nor  crop  the  tan  of  them.     [Afide#    Johnson. 
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Clo.  Whorefon  dog! — I  give  him  fatisfa&ion  ? * 
'Would,  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  f 

2.  Lord.  To  have  fmelt4  like  a  fool.        [Afidt. 

Clo.  I  am  not  more  vex'd  at  any  thing  in  the 
earth, — A  pox  on*t !  I  had  rather  not  be  fo  noble 
as  I  am;  they  dare  not  fight  with  me,  becaufe  of 
the  queen  my  mother:  every  jack-flave  hath  his 
belly  full  of  fighting,  and  I  muft  go  up  and  down 
like  a  cock  that  no  body  can  match. 

2.  Lord.  You  are  cock  and  capon  too;  and  you 
crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on.5  [Afide. 

Clo.  Sayeft  thou? 

1.  Lord.  It  is  not  fit,  your  lordfhip  fhould  un- 
dertake every  companion6  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that:  but  it  is  fit,  I  fhould 
commit  offence  to  my  inferiors. 

a.  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordfhip  only. 

Clo.  Why,  fo  I  fay. 

1.  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  ftranger,  that's  come 
to  court  to-night? 

*  I  give  him  Jathfaclionf\  Old  copy— -gave.    Corrected  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

4  To  have  fmelt — ]     A  poor  quibble  on  the  word  rank  in  the 
preceding  fpeech.    Ma  lone. 

The  fame  quibble  has^lread^  occurred  in  As  you  like  it,  Adt  I. 
•  11: 

«'  Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  mv  nmri— 

"  Rof.  Thou  lofcft  thy  old//**//.''    Stsbvbns. 

f with  jour  comb  on.]  The  allufion  is  to  a  fool's  cap,  which 

hath  a  comb  like  a  cock's,    Joh  nson. 

The  intention  of  the  fpeaker,  is  to  call  Cloten  a  coxcomb. 

M.  Mason. 
6  every  companion — ]  The  ufe  of  companion  was  the  fame 

as  of  fellow  now.    It  was  a  word  of  contempt,    Johnson. 

See  Vol.  XII.  p.  171,  n.  5;  and  p.  362,  n.  3.    Malone. 
I 
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Clo.  A  ftranger!  and  I  not  know  on't! 

2.  Lord.  He's  a  ftrange  fellow  himfelf,  and 
knows  it  not.  {Afide. 

i.  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come;  and,  'tis 
thought,  one  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus !  a  banifh'd  rafcal ;  and  he's  ano- 
ther, whatfoever  he  be.  Who  told  you  of  this 
ftranger  ? 

i.  Lord.  One  of  your  lordfhip's  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit,  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there 
no  derogation  in't  ? 

i.  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Not  eafily,  I  think. 

2.  Lord.  You  area  fool  granted  ;  therefore  your 
iffues  being  foolifh,  do  not  derogate.  [AJide. 

Clo.  Come,  Til  go  fee  this  Italian :  What  I  have 
loft  to-day  at  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night  of  him. 
Come,  go. 

2.  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordfhip. 

[Exeunt  Cloten  and  firji  Lord. 
That  fuch  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  afs !  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  fon 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart, 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princefs, 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  theu  endur'ft ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  ftep-dame  govern'd ; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots ;  a  wooer, 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulfion  is 
Of  thy  dear  hufband,  than  that  horrid  a<5t 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make !  The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour;  keep  unfhak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind;  that  thou  may 'ft  ftand, 
To  enjoy  thy  banifh'd  lord,  and  this  great  land ! 

{Exit. 
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SCENE      II. 

A  Bed-chamber  \  in  one  part  of  it  a  Trunk. 

Imogen  reading  in  her  bed;  a  Lady  attending. 

Imo.  Who's  there?  my  woman  Helen? 

Lady.  Pleafe  you,  madam. 

Imo.  What  hour  is  it? 

Lady.  Almoft  midnight,  madam. 

Imo.  I  have  read  three  hours  then:  mine  eyes 
are  weak : — 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  To  bed : 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning; 
And  if  thou  canft  awake  by  four  o*  the  clock, 
I  pr'ythee,  call  me.    Sleep  hath  feiz'd  me  wholly. 

[Exit  Lady. 
To  your  prote&ion  I  commend  me,  gods ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night,7 
Guard  me,  befeech  ye! 

[Sleeps.   Iachimo,  from  the  trunk. 

Iach.  The  crickets  fing,  and  man's  o'er-labour'd 
fenfe 
Repairs  itfelf  by  reft:  Our  Tarquin8  thus 
Did  foftly  prefs  the  nifties,9  ere  he  waken'd 

*  From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night ,]  Banquo,  in  Macbeth, 
has  already  deprecated  the  fame  nocturnal  evils : 

"  Reftrain  in  me  the  curfcd  thoughts,  that  nature 
"  Gives  way  to  in  repofel"    Steevens. 

1  oar  Tarquin — ]  The  fpeaker  is  an  Italian,    Johnson. 

9  ■  Tarquin  thus 

Did  foftly  prefs  the  ruflies,]  This  (hows  that  Shakfpeare's  idea 
was,  that  the  ravijbing  ftrides  of  Tarquin  were  foftly  ones,  and 
may  fcrve  as  a  comment  on  that  paflage  in  Macbeth.  See  Vol.  VII. 
p.  409,  n.  3.    Blackstoni. 

Vol.  XIII.  F 
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The  chaftity  he  wounded.— Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'ft  thy  bed!  frefh  lily! • 
And  whiter  than  the  (heets !  That  I  might  touch ! 
But  kifs ;  one  kifs ! — Rubies  unparagon'd, 
How  dearly  they  do't! — 'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  *  The  flame  o'the  taper 

the  nifties,]  It  was  the  cuftom  in  the  time  of  our  author  to 

ftrew  chambers  with  nifties,  as  we  now  cover  them  with  carpets.  The 
practice  is  mentioned  in  Cuius  de  Ephemera  Britanuiea.  Johnson. 
So,  in  Thomas  Newton's  Herball  to  the  Bible,  8vo.  1587: 
"  Sedge  and  rujhes, — with  the  which  many  in  this  country  do  ufe 
in  fommer  time  to  ftrawe  their  parlors  and  churches,  as  well  for 
coolenes  as  for  pleafant  fmell." 

Again,  in  Arden  of  Fever/ham ,  1592: 
"  ——his blood  remains. 
««  Why  drew  rujbes." 
Again,  in  BuJJy  d'Ambois,  1 607 : 

••  Were  not  the  king  here,  he  (hould  ftrew  the  chamber  like  a 
rujh." 
Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  circumftance  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece: 
t€  by  the  light  he  fpies 

"  Lucretia's  glove  wherein  her  needle  fticks; 
"  He  takes  it  from  the  rujhes  where  it  lies,*'  &c. 
The  ancient  Enelilh  ftage  alfo,  as  appears  from  more  than  one  paf- 
fage  in  Deckers  Gul's  Hornbook ,  1609,  was  ftrewn  with  rujbes: 
99  Salute  all  your  gentle  acquaintance  that  are  fpred  either  on  the 
rujhes  or  on  ftooles  about  you,  and  drawe  what  troopc  you  can 
from  the  ftage  after  you."    Stebvens. 

a  ■  Cytherea, 

How  bravely  thou  becom'ft  thy  bed  I  frejh  lily  I 
-^W  whiter  than  the  fheets!]     So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and 
Adonis  : 

"  Who  fees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed, 
"  Teaching  the  Jheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white," 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

"  Who  o'er  the  white  Jheets  peers  her  whiter  chin." 

Malonb. 
Thus,  alfo,  Jaffier,  in  Venice  Preferred: 

•         "  in  virgin  (heets, 

"  White  as  her  bofom."    Ste evens. 

3  'Tis  her  breathing  that 

Perfumes  the  chamber  thus ;  J     The  fame  hyperbole  is  found  in 
The  Metamorpbofis  of  Pygmalion's  Image,  by  J.  Marfton,  1598 : 
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Bows  toward  her;  and  would  under-peep  her  lids; 
To  fee  the  enclofed  lights,  now  canopied 4 
Under  thefe  windows:5  White  and  azure,  lae'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tindt.6 — But  my  defign? 


•  no  lips  did  fcem  fo  fair 


"  In  hk  conceit j  through  which  he  thinks  dothflie 

"  Sofweet  a  breath  that  doth  perfume  the  air."     Ma  LONf  # 

*  ■  now  canopied — ]  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  expreflion  ia 
Tarauin  and  Lucrece : 

"  Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  (heath'd  their  light, 

••  And,  canopf  d  in  darknefs,  fweetly  lay, 

"  'Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day."    Malonb. 

*  Under  thefe  windows:]  i.  e.  her  eyelids.  So,  in  Romeo  and  JuUet : 

€€  Thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 

"  Like  death,  when  he  (huts  up  the  day  of  life.0 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis :  < 

••  The  night  of  forrow  now  is  turn'd  to  day ; 
"  Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  (he  up-heaveth."    Malowi. 

*  ,  White  and  azure,  lae'd 

With  blue  of  heaven's  own  //«&]     We  fhould  read  : 

White  with  azure  fae'd, 

The  blue  of  heaven's  own  Unci. 
u  e.  the  white  (kin  laced  with  blue  veins.    War  burton* 
So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  His  {\htr  Jiin  lae'd  with  his  golden  blood." 
The  paflage  before  us,  without  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation,  is, 
•  to  me  at  lead,  unintelligible.    Steevens. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

49  What  envious  ftreaks  do  lace  the  fevering  clouds." 
Thefe  words,  I  apprehend,  refer  not  to  Imogen's  eye-lids,  (of 
which  the  poet  would  fcarcely  have  given  fo  particular  a  defcrip- 
tion,)  but  to  the  inclofed  lights ,  i.  e.  her  eyes :  which  though  now 
(but,  Iachimo  had  feen  before,  and  whieh  are  here  faid  in  poetical 
language  to  be  blue,  and  that  blue  celeftial. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  of  opinion  that  the  eye-lid  was  meant,  and 
according  to  his  notion,  the  poet  intended  to  praife  its  white  (kin, 
and  blue  veins. 

Drayton,  who  has  often  imitated  Shakfpeare,  feems  to  have 
viewed  this  paflage  in  the  fame  light : 

"  And  thefe  fweet  veins  by  nature  rightly  plac'd, 

f€  Wherewith  (he  feems  the  white  Jkin  to  have  lae'd, 

M  She  Toon  doth  alter."     The  Mooncalf  1627.     Malohi. 

We  learn  from  a  quotation  in  n.  j,  that  by  blue  windows  were 

Fa     . 
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To  note  the  chamber: — I  will  write  all  down: — 
Such,  and  fuch,  pi&ures; — There  the  window:— 

Such 
The  adornment  of  her  bed ; — The  arras,  figures, 
Why,  fuch,  and  fuch;7 — And  the  contents  o'thi 

ftory,— 
Ah,' but  fome  natural  notes  about  her  body^ 
Above  ten  thoufand  meaner  moveables 
Would  teftify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory: 
O  fleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her ! 
And  be  her  fenfe  but  as  a  monument, 
Thus  in  a  chapel  lying!8 — Come  off,  come  off$— . 

[Taking  off  her  bracelet 
As  flippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard ! — 
*Tis  mine;  and  this  will  witnefs  outwardly, 


meant  blue  eye-lids ;  and  indeed  our  author  has  dwelt  on  cor- 
lefponding  imagery  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

"  violets,  dim, 

"  But  fweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes." 
A  particular  defcription  therefore  of  the  fame  obje&s,  might,  ifl 
the  prefent  inftance,  have  been  defigned.    Stbevens. 

?  —  The  arras ,  figures, 
Why,  fuch,  and  fuch ;]  We  mould  print,  fays  Mr.  M.  Mafon, 

thus:  " the  arras-figures;  that  is,  the  figures  of  the  arras," 

But,  I  think,  he  is  miftaken.  It  appears  from  what  Iachimo  (kyi 
afterwards,  that  he  had  noted,  not  only  the  figures  of  the  arras, 
but  the  fluff  of  which  the  arras  was  compofed : 

"  ■  It  was  hang'd 

««  With  tateftry  of  filk  and  fifoer;  the  ftory 

«  Proud  Cleopatra,"  Sec. 
Again,  in  Aft  V: 

••  ■  ■  averring  notes 

"  Of  chamber-hanging,  figures"  &c.    Maloki. 

•  ■         hut  as  a  monument, 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying  /]  Shakfpeare  was  here  thinking  of  the 
recumbent  whole-length  figures,  which  in  his  time  were  ufually 
placed  on  the  tombs  of  confiderable  perfons*  The  head  was  always 
lepofed  upon  a  pillow.  He  has  again  the  fame  allufion  in  his  Rapt 
efLmcrece.  [See  Mr.  Malone's  edit.  Vol.  X.  p.  109,  n.  4.}  See 
alfo  Vol.  VI.  p.  ji  i,  n.  7.    Malohi. 
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As  ftrongly  as  the  confcience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.     On  her  left  breaft 
A  mole  cinque-fpotted/  like  the  crimfon  drops 
Tthe  bottom  of  a  cowflip: -  Here's  a  voucher, 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make:  this  fecrct 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and 

ta'en 
The  treafure  of  her  honour.     No  more. — To  what 

end  ? 
Why  fhould  I  write  this  down,  that's  rivered, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?  She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus ; J  here  the  leaf'*  turn'd  down, 


9  ■■      -  On  her  left  breaft 

A  mde  ci*qi£t-f petted  A  Our  author  certainly  took  this  circunt- 
(lance  from  fome  tranJlauon  of  Boecacio's  novel ;  for  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  imitation  printed  in  Weft 'ward  fir  Smelti,  which  the 
reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  this  play.  In  the  Dec  a  me  rone, 
Amhrftghhh*  (the  Iachimo  of  our  author  J  who  is  concealed  in  a. 
theft  in  the  chamber  of  Madonna  Gineura*  (whereas  in  Weft^wardfor 
Smelts  the  contemner  of  female  chaftity  hides  himfelf  under  the  lady** 
bedt)  wifhing  to difcover  fome  particular  mark  about  herperfon,  which 
might  help  him  to  deceive  her  hufband,  "  at  laJlefpicd  a  large  m&le 
mnderhtr  left  breaft \  with  federal  hairs  round  It,  of  the  colour  of 
gold." 

Though  this  mole  is  faid  in  the  prefent  paflage  to  he  «  Imogen's 
breaft,  in  the  account  that  Iachimo  afterwards  gives  to  Pofthumus, 
our  author  has  adhered  clofely  to  his  original : 

1  * under  her  breaft 

"  (Worthy  the  prefling)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
-l  Of  that  molt  delicate  lodging."     Ma  lone* 
This  is  the  paflage  very  properly  referred  to  by  Mr,  Malone,  in 
p.  j  ;  though  {his  printer  having  changed  his  reference  from  5  J4 
to  364)  it  was  not  difcovered  till  after  the  four  iirft  facets  of  the 
prefent  play  were  worked  off. "    S  t j:  e  v  e  k  ** 

*  ^^— Hke  the  crimfon  drops 

Vthe  i&t&m  of  a  tvwjlip:]  This  fimile  contains  the  fmal left 
nut  of  a  thonfand  proofs  that  Sliakfpearc  was  an  obferver  of  nature, 
though,  in  this  inftancc,  no  very  accurate  defenber  of  it,  for  thi 
drop  alluded  to  are  of  a  deep  yellow.     Sti evens. 

*  ■      —  She  hath  Been  reading  late 

The  tale  of  Tereus;]     [See  Rape  of  Lktr&-t  Mr*  Malone'a 

F3 
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Where  Philomel  gave  up; — I  have  enough: 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  (hut  the  fpring  of  it. 
Swift,  fwift,   you  dragons  of  the  night!4 — that 

dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye: 5  I  lodge  in  fear; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[Clock  Jlrikcs. 
One,  two,  three,6 — Time,  time ! 

[Goes  into  the  trunk.    Tbefcene  clojcs. 


edit.  Vol.  X.  p.  149,  n.  1. 1  Tereus  and  Progne  is  the  (econd  tale 
in  A  Petite  Palace  of Pettie  his  P  lea  Jure  9  printed  in  quarto,  in  1576. 
The  fame  tale  is  related  in  Gower  s  Poem  de  Conjfejtone  Amantis, 
B.  V.  fol.  1 13,  b.  and  in  Ovid's  Metamorfho/es,  Lib,  VI. 

Maloni. 

4 jou  dragons  of  the  night  /]     The  talk  of  drawing  the 

chariot  of  night  was  afligned  to  dragons,  on  account  of  their  fop* 

?o(ed  watchfulncfs.     Muton  mentions  the  dragon  joke  of  night  in 
/  Penferofo ;  and  in  his  Mafque  at  Ludlow  Cafilt : 

"  the  dragon  womb 

"  Of  Stygian  darknefs." 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  ferpents  fleep  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  therefore  appear  to  exert  a  conftant  vigilance. 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  122,  n.  2.     Stebvbns. 


that  dawning 


May  bare  the  raven1 '/  eye:]  The  old  copy  hsa—-6eare.  The 
correction  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Theobald ;  and  I  think  properly 
adopted  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Johnfon.    Ma  lone. 

The  poet  means  no  more  than  that  the  light  might  wake  the 
raven;  or,  as  it  is  poetically  exprefled,  hare  hit  ejc. 

Stbbvens. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  raven  is  a  very  early  bird,  perhaps 
earlier  than  the  lark.  Our  poet  fays  of  the  crow,  (a  bird  wtrofc 
properties  referable  very  much  thofeof  the  raven,)  iA  hbtfroilnj 
and  Crcjfida  :     > 

*<  O  Creffida,  but  that  the  bufy  day 
•«  Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  rjbbaH  cr^ws— ,•• 

,    -      -  \\  Heath. 

*  One,  two,  three,]     Our  author  is  hardly  ever  cxa&  in  his 

computation  of  time.     Juft  before  Imogen  went  to  fleep,  (he  afked 

her  attendant  what  hour  it  was,  and  was  informed  by  her,  it  was 
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sc£n  £    in. 

An  Antc-Cbambtr  adjoining  Imogen's  Apartment. 
Enter  Cloten  and  Lords. 

i.  Lord.  Your  lordfhip  is  the  mod  patient  man 
in  lofs,  the  mod  coldeft  that  ever  tqrn'd  up  ace. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lofe. 

i.  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patienr  after  the 
noble  temper  of  your  lord  (hip;  You  are  moil  hot, 
and  furious,  when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage: 
Jf  I  could  get  this  foolifh  Imogen,  I  fhould  have 
gold  enough:  It's  almoft  morning,  is' t  not? 

i.  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  mufick  would  come:  I  am 
advifed  to  give  her  mufick  o*  mornings;  they  fay, 
it  will  penetrate. 

Enter  Muficians. 

Come  on;  tune:  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with 
your  fingering;  fo ;  we'll  try  with  tongue  too :  if 
none  will  do,  let  her  remain ;  but  I'll  never  give 
o'er.  Firft,  a  very  excellent  good-conceited  thing; 
?fter,  a  wonderful  fweet  air,  with  admirable  rich 
Words  to  it, — and  then  let  her  confider. 

mlmoft  midnight.  Iachimo,  immediately  after  (he  has  fallen  afleep, 
comet  from  the  trunk,  and  the  prefent  foliloquy  cannot  have  con- 
famed  more  than  a  few  minutes : — yet  we  are  now  told  that  it  is 
three  o'clock.    Malone. 
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/fori/  bark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  Jings  J 

And  Phoebus  'gins  ari/e, 
Hisjieeds  to  water  at  thofefprings 

On  chalk' d  flowers  that  lies ; 8 


1  Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  Jsngs,*\      The  fame 
hyperbole  occurs  in  Milton's  Paradi/e  Loft,  Book  V: 

««  ye  birds 

€€  That  finging  up  to  heaven's  gate  afcend." 
Again,  in  Shakipearrs  29th  Sonnet : 

"  Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arifing 

"  From  fullen  earth,  Jings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate.9* 

Steivins, 
Perhaps  Shakfpeare  had  Lyly*s  Alexander  and  Camfaffe  in  hia 
mind,  when  he  wrote  this- fong : 

«•  who  is't  now  we  hear  ? 

*'  None  but  the  lark  fo  (hril  and  clear ; 

«c  Now  at  heaven's  gates  (he  claps  her  wings, 

"  The  morn  not  waking  till  (he  tings. 

"  Hark,  hark -."     Kbed. 

In  this  fong,  Shakfpeare  might  have  imitated  fome  of  the  fol- 
lowing paflages : 

"  The  befy  larke,  the  meflager  of  day, 
"  Saleweth  in  hire  fong  the  morwe  gray ; 
«'  And  firy  Phebus  rifeth  up  fo  bright,"  Sec. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  v.  149?,  Tyrwhitt's  editionf 
"  Lvke  as  the  larke  upon  the  fomers  daye 
«'  Whan  Titan  radiant  burnilheth  his  bemes  bright, 
"  Mounteth  on  hye,  with  her  melodious  laye 
••  Of  the  (one  fliyne  engladed  with  the  lyght." 

Skelton's  Crovme  of  Laurel. 
"  Wake  now  my  love,  awake ;  for  it  is  time, 
"  The  rofy  morne  long  fince  left  Tithon's  bed, 
•'  Allready  to  her  filver  coach  to  clime; 
"  And  Phoebus  'gins  to  (hew  his  glorious  head. 
"  Harke,  how  the  cheerful  birds  do  chaunt  their  layes, 
•'  And  carol  of  love's  praife. 
•'  The  merry  larke  her  mattins  fings  aloft,—- 
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And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 9 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin:  • 

'My  lady /wee  t,  arife\ 
Ari/e,  ari/e,r 

**  Ah  my  deere  love,  why  doe  yc  fleepe  thus  long 
«*  When  meeter  were  that  yc  fhould  now  awake. 

Spenfer's  Epitbalamhn* 

Again,  in  oar  author's  Venus  and  Adonis : 

99  Lo  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  reft, 
"  From  his  meift  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high,  t 

"  And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whofe  fifver  breaft 
"  The  ran  arifeth  in  his  majefty." 
I  am  unable  to  decide  whether  the  following  lines  in  Du  Bartas 

were  written  before  Shakfpeare's  fon£,  or  not : 
"  La  gentille  alouette  avec  (on  tire-lire, 
**  Tire-lire,  a  lire,  #  tire-Brant  tire, 
**  Fen  la  <voate  du  ciel,  puis  fon  vol  vers  ce  lieu 
"  Vire,  &  defire  dire  adiei*  Dieu,  adieu  Dieu.M 

Douce. 

*  Hisfteeds  to  water  at  thofe  ffrittgs 
On  cbalk'd flowers  that  lies ;]  i.  e.  the  morning  fun  dries  up  the 
dew  which  lies  in  the  cups  of  flowers*    Waubu&ton, 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  cup  of  a  flower  is  called  ca/ix,  whence 
chalice.    Johnson. 

thofe /print* 

On  chalk* d flowers  that  lies ;]  It  may  be  obferved,  with  regard 
to  thii  apparent  falfe  concord,  that  in  very  old  Englilh,  the  third 
perfon  plural  of  the  prefent  tenfe  endeth  in  ethp  as  well  as  the  An- 
gular ;  and  often  familiarly  in  es,  as  might  be  exemplified  from 
Chaucer,  &c.  Nor  was  this  antiquated  idiom  worn  out  in  our 
author's  time,  as  appears  from  the  following  paflage  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 

"  And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  fluttifh  hairs, 
*'  Which  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes  :%* 
as  well  as  from  many  others  in  the  Reliques  of  ancient  Englifb  Poetty, 

Percy. 

Dr.  Percy  might  have  added,  that  the  third  perfon  plural  of  the 
A uglo-Saxan  prefent  tenfe  ended  in  eth9  and  ot  the  Dam- Saxon  in 
es9  which  feems  to  be  the  original  of  fuch  very  ancient  Englilh 
idioms.    Tollit. 
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So*  get  you  gone:  If  this  penetrate,  I  will  confider 
your  mufick  the  better:1  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice 

Shakfpeare  frequently  offends  in  this  manner  againft  the  rules  of 
grammar.     So,  in  Venus  and Adonis  : 

"  She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  clofe  his  eyes, 

"  Where  lo,  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darknefs  //>/." 

Stbevens. 
See  alfo  Vol,  III.  p.  73,  n.  5 ;  and  Vol.  V.  p.  $ 00,  n.  3..  There 
is  fcarcely  a  page  of  our  author's  works  in  which  firailar  falfe  con- 
cords may  not  be  found :  nor  is  this  inaccuracy  peculiar  to  his 
works,  being  found  in  many  other  books  of  his  tune  and  of  the 
preceding  age.  Following  the  example  of  all  the  former  editors, 
I  have  filemly  corrected  the  error,  in  all  places  except  where  either 
the  metre,  or  rhymes,  rendered  correction  impoffible.  Whether  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  poet  or  his  printer,  it  is  fuch  a  grofs 
offence  againft  grammar,  as  no  modern  eve  or  ear  could  have  en- 
dured, i/from  a  wifh  to  exhibit  our  author's  writings  with  drift 
fidelity  it  had  been  preferved.  The  reformation  therefore,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  pardoned,  and  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  the 
fubftitution  of  modern  for  ancient  orthography.  M alone. 
9  And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ;]    The  marigold  is  fuppofed  to  (hut  it* 
felf  up  at  funfet.    So,  in  one  of  Browne's  Paftorals : 
•'  —  the  day  is  waxen  oldc, 

"  And  gins  to  (hut  up  with  the  marigold"    Stbevens. 
1  pretty  bin :]  is  very  properly  reftored  by  Sir  Thomas 

Hanmcr,  for  pretty  is ;  but  he  too  grammatically  reads : 
With  all  the  thing*  that  pretty  bin.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  i : 

"  That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  direrfe  doubt  Aey  been* 
Again,  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris 9  1584 : 

"  Sir,  you  may  boaft  your  flockesand  herdes,  that  for  both 
frefh  and  fair." 
Again: 

"  As  frelh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May." 
Again: 

u  Oenone,  while  we  bin  difpofed  to  walk." 
Jtirkman  afcribes  this  piece  to  Shakfpeare.    The  real  author  was 
George  Peele.     Steevens. 

3  /  will  confider  your  mufick  the  better ;]    i.  e.  I  will  pay 

you  more  amply  for  it.      So,   in  The  Winter's  Tale,   Ac"*  lv  : 
"  —  being  lomething  gently  confider9  d,  I'll  bring  you"  &c. 

Stbevens. 
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in  her  ears,  which  horfe-hairs,  and  cats-guts/  nor 
the  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never 
amend.  [Exeunt  Muficians. 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Queen. 

2.  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Clo.  I  am  glad,  I  was  up  fo  late;  for  that's  the 
reafon  I  was  up  fo  early:  He  cannot  choofe  but 
take  this  fervice  I  have  done,  fatherly, — Good  mor- 
row to  your  majefty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

Ctm.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  ftern 
•'  daughter? 
Will  (he  not  forth? 

Clo.  I  have  aflail'd  her  with  mufick,  but  (he 
vouchfafes  no  notice. 

Ctm.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him :  fome  more  time 
Muft  wear  the-print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  (he's  yours, 

Queen.  You  are  mod  bound  to  the  king; 

Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter:  Frame  yourfelf 
To  orderly  folicits ; 5  and  be  friended 6 


4  ■  ■  ■  cats-ffEfr,]   *The  old  copy,  reads — ra/iw-guts. 

Stebvens. 

The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  In  the  preceding  line 
nmce9  which  was  printed  inftead  of  <vkc%  was  corrected  by  the  fame 
editor*    M  alone. 

5  To  orderly  folicits ;]  i.e.  regular  courtflrip,  courtlhip  after  the 
cftablilhed  fafhion.    Steevbns. 

The  oldeft  copy  reads— -filicity.  The  correction  was  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 
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With  aptnefs  of  the  feafon:  make  denials    J 
Increafe  your  fervices :  fo  feem,  as  if 
You  were  infpir'd  to  do  thofe  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her;  that  you  in  all  obey  her, 
Save  when  command  to  your  difmiflion  tends, 
And  therein  you  are  fenfelefs. 

Clq.  Senfelefs  ?  not  fo. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  So  like  you,  fir,  ambafladors  from  Rome* 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius.  ,? 

Cym .  A  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpofe  now ; 
But  that's  no  fault  of  his :  We  muft  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  fender; 
And  towards  himfelf  his  goodnefs  forefpent  on  u& 
We  muft  extend  our  notice.7 — Our  dear  fon, 
When  you   have   given   good   morning   to  your 

miftrefs, 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us ;  we  fhall  have  need 

6 and  be  friended  &c]  We  fhould  read  i 

and  befriended 

With  aptnefs  of  the  feafon. 
That  is,  "  with  folicitations  not  only  proper  but  well  timed.    So 
Terence  fays :  "In  tempore  ad  earn  veni,  quod  omnium  rerum  eft 
primum."     M.  Mason. 

'  1  And  towards  himfelf  his  goodnefs  forefpent  on  us 

We  muft  extend  our  notice,]   i.  e.  The  good  offices  done  by  hitq 
to  us  heretofore.     War  burton. 

That  is,  we  muft  extend  towards  himfelf  our  notice  of  his  good- 
nefs heretofore  (hewn  to  us.  Our  author  has  many  fimilar  einpfej. 
So,  in  Julius  Carfar  ; 

"  Thine  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
"  From  what  it  is  difpos'd  [to]" 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  598,  n.  3 ;  and  Vol  XI.  p.  185,  n.  2. 

Malonb. 
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To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman.— Come,  our 

queen. 
[Exeunt  Cym.  Queeji,  Lords,  and  MefT. 
Clo.  If  fhe  be  up,  I'll  fpeak  with  her;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  ftill,  and  dream. — By  your  leave,  ho!— 

[Knocks. 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her;  What 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands?  'Tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance;   oft  it  doth;   yea,  and 

makes 
Diana's  rangers  falfe  themfelves,9  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  ftand  of  the  dealer:  and  'tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  faves  the 

thief; 
Nay,  fometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man: 

What 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo?  I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me ;  for 
I  yet  not  underftand  the  cafe  myfelf. 
By  your  leave.  [Knocks. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Ladt.  Who's  there,  that  knocks? 

Clo.  A  gentleman. 

La  Dr.  No  more? 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  fon. 

La  Dr.  That's  more 

Than  fome,  whofe  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours, 
Can  juftly  boaft  of:  What's  your  lordlhip's  pleafure? 

•  falfe  themfelves,']     Perhaps,  in  this  inftance,  falfe  is  not 

an  adjedrve,  but  a  *verb ;  and  as  fuch  is  ufed  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors:  *'  Nay,  not  fure,  in  a  thing  falfing"  See  Vol.  VII, 
p.  237,  n.  4.    Spenfer  often  has  it : 

««  Thou  falfed  haft  thy  faith  with  perjury."    Sthivbns. 
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Clo.  Your  lady's  perfon:  Is  (he  ready? 
Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There's  gold  for  you ;  fell  me  your  good 

report. 
Lady.  How!  my  good  name?  or  to  report  of 
•     -  you 
What  I  Ihall  think  i^ good? — The  princefs — 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo.  Good-morrow,  faireft  filler:   Your  fwect 

hand. 
Imo.  Good-morrow,  fir:  You  lay  out  too  much 
pains 
For  purchafing  but  trouble:  the  thanks  I  give, 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks, 
And  fcarce  can  fpare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  fwear,  I  love  you* 

Imo.  If  you  but  faid  fo,  'twere  as  deep  with  me: 
If  you  fwear  ftill,  your  recompence  is  ftill 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  arifwer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  ftiall  not  fay  I  yield,  being 
filent, 
I  would  not  fpeak.     I  pray  you,  fpare  me:  'faith, 
I  fhall  unfold  equal  difcourtefy 
To  your  beft  kindnefs:  one  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance.9 

Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madnefs,  'twere  my  fin : 
I  will  not. 

9  — _  one  of  your  great  knowing 

Should  learn %  being  taught,  forbearance^  i.  e.  A  man  tub*  it 
taught  forbearance  jfroHM  leant  it.    Johnson, 
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Imo.  Fools  arc  not  mad  folks.* 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do: 
If  you'll  be  patient,  1*11  no  more  be  mad; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  foriy,  fir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  fo  verbal :  *  and  learn  now,  for  all, 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
And  am  fo  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accufe  myfelf)  I  hate  you:  which  I  had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make't  my  boaft. 

Clo.  You  fin  againfl 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contract 4  you  pretend  with  that  bafe  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  alms,  and  fofter'd  with  cold  difhes, 
With  fcraps  o*  the  court,)  it  is  no  contrad,  none: 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who,  than  he,  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  their  foub 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  felf-figur'd  knot ;  * 


*  Fools  are  not  mad  folks.']  This,  as  Cloten  very  well  under* 
Hands  it,  is  a  covert  mode  of  calling  him  fool.  The  meaning  im- 
plied is  this :  If  I  am  mad,  as  you  tell  me,  I  am  what  you  can 
never  be,  Fools  are  not  mad  folks.     Steevens. 

'  —  fo  verbal :]  is,  fo  verhofe,  fo  full  of  talk,    Johnson. 

*  The  contraB  &c]  Here  Shakfpeare  has  not  preferved,  with 
bis  common  nicety,  the  uniformity  of  character.  The  fpeech  of 
Cloten  is  rough  and  harih,  but  certainly  not  the  talk  of  one, 

"  Who  can't  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart, 

"  And  leave  eighteen. " 

His  argument  is  juft  and  well  enforced,  and  its  prevalence  is  al- 
lowed throughout  all  civil  nations :  as  for  rudenefs,  he  feems  not  to 
be  much  undermatched.    Johnson. 

5  in  felf-figur'd  knot;]      This  is  nonfenfe.     We  mould 

read— klf-fnger'd  knot,  i.  e.  A  knot  folely  of  their  own  tying. 
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Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  confequence  of  the  crown ;  and  muft  not  foil1 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  bafe  flavef 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,6  a  fqujre's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  fo  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  fellow! 

Wert  thou  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more, 
But  what  thou  art,  befides,  thou  wert  too  baft 
To  be  his  groom :  thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  'twere  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,7  to  be  ftyl'd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom;  and  hated 
For  being  preferred  fo  well. 

Clo.  The  fouth-fog  rot  him  I 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mifchance,  thaa 
come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.    His  meaneft  garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipped  his  body,  is  dearer, 
In  my  refpe<3.,  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, 
Were  they  all  made  fuch  men. — How  now,  Pifanio  ?  § 


without  any  regard  to  parents,  or  other  more  publicjc  confiderationa. 

War  bu*ton. 
Bat  why  nonfenfe  ?   A /elf -figured  knot  is  a  knot  formed  by  your* 
felfc    Johnson. 

5  .  ■     foil — ]     Old  copy— -foil.    Sec  Vol.  XII.  p.  444,  n.  5. 

Steevbn*. 

6  A  hilding  for  a  livery,]  A  .  low  fellow,  only  fit  to  wear  a 
livery,  and  ferve  as  a  lacquey.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  442,  n.  8 ;  and 
Vol.  IX.  p.  13,  n.  2 ;  and  p.  423,  n.  4.     Malone. 

7  — — —  if  'twere  made 

Comparative  for  your  virtues,]      If  it  were  confidered  as  a 
compenfation  adequate  to  your  virtues,  to  be  ft y led,  &c.     Maioni. 

8  Were  they  all  made  fuch  men*— How  now,  Pifanio  F]  Sir  T. , 
Hanmer  regulates  this  line  thus : 

all  made  fuch  men* 

Clot.  How  now  f 

Imo.  Pifankt    Johnson. 
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Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment?  Now,  the  devil— 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  prefently : — 

Clo.  His  garment? 

Imo.  I  am  fprighted  with  a  fool;* 

Frighted,*  and  anger 'd  worfe: — Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  cafually 
Hath  left  mine  arm ;  *  it  was  thy  mailer's :  *fhreifr 

me, 
If  I  would  lofe  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think, 
I  faw't  this  morning:  confident  I  am, 
Laft  night  'twas  on  mine  arm;  I  kifs'd  it:  * 
I  hope,  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kifs  aught  but  he. 

Pis.  'Twill  not  be  loft. 

Imo.  I  hope  fo :  go,  and  fearch.  [Exit  Pis, 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me :— - 

His  meaneft  garment? 

9  I  am  fprighted  *ix)i&d  fool;]  i.  e.  I  am  haunted  by  a  fool,  as 
by  a  fpright.  Over- fprighted  is  a  word  that  occurs  in  La<w  Tricks, 
kc  1608.     Again,  in  our  author's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

••  Julius  C^far, 

**  Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus ghofted."    St  e  evens. 

*  aje<wel$  that  too  cafually 

Hath  left  mine  arm  j]     That  hath  accidentally  fallen  from  my 
arm  by  my  too  great  negligence.     Ma  lone. 

*  Laft  night  'twas  on  mine  arm ;  1  kifsd  it  :]  Arm  is  here  ufed 
by  Shakfpeare  as  a  diflyllable.     Malone. 

I  tnuft  on  this  occafion  repeat  my  proteft  againft  the  whole  tribe 
«£  fuch  unauthorized  and  unpronounceable  dUTyllabifications.  I 
would  read  the  now  imperfeft  line  before  us,  as  I  fuppofe  it  came 
from  our  author : 

Laft  night  it  ivas  upwr  mine  arm ;  /  ki/s'd  it.     Steevini. 
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Imo.  Ay;  I  faid  fo,  fir. 

If  you  will  make't  ah  adbion,  call  witnefs  to't.1 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father.  „ 

Imo.  Your  mother  toof: 

She's  my  good  lady ; 4  and  will  conceive,  I  hop^ 
But  the  worft  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  fir, 
1fo  the  worft  of  difcohtent.  [£*#•, 

Clo.  Ml  bereveng'd:— -    \ ; 

H is  meaneft  garment  ? — Well .  [&***• 


S  C  E  N  E      IV. 

Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philario's  Hmfe. 
Enter  Posthumus  and  Philario. 

Post.  Fear  it  not,  fir:  I  would,  I  were  lb  fart 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Post.  Not  any;  but  abide  the  change  of  time; 
Quake  in  the  prefent  winter's  ftate,  and  wifh 
That  warmer  days  would  come:5  In  thefe  fear*d 
hopes, 

*  —tall  witnefs  to't.]  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  redundant 
— -/*'/,  as  an  interpolation.  The  fenfe  is  obvious,  and  the  metrfc 
pcrfeft  without  it.    Stbevens. 

*  She's  my  good  lady ;]  This  is  faid  ironically.  My  good  lad?' 
is  equivalent  to— my  good  friend.  So,  in  King  Henry  IV*  P.  II ; 
"  ——and  when  you  come  to  court,  ftand  my  good  lord,  pray,  ik* 
your  good  report."    Malone.  v 

'  Q*ake  in  the  prefent  winter's  ftate,  and  wifb 
That  warmer  days  would  come :]     I  believe  we  (hould  read 
nmMtr<flate%  not  winter's  fiat'e.    M.  Mason. 
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I  barely  gratify  your  lovei  they  failing, 
I  muft  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodnefs,  and  your  company, 
Overpays  all  I  can.  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  beard  of  great  Auguftus :  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commtflion  throughly :  And,  I  think, 
He'll  grant  the  tribute,6  fend  the  arrearages, 
Or  look'  upon  our  Romans,  whofe  remembrance' 
Is  yet  frefti  in  their  grief. 

Posr.  I  do  believe, 

(Statift8  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war ;  and  you  fhall  hear 
The  legions,9  now  in  Gallia,  fooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.    Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julius  Caefar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  lkill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  Their  difcipline 
(Now  mingled  with  their  courages)*  will  make 
known 

6  He  U grant  the  tribute^     See  p.  9,  n.  7.     Malone. 

*  Or  fak—A  This  the  modem  editors  had  changed  into  E'er 
look.  Or  is  oied  fox  e'er.  So,  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  tranflation 
f&  Virgil: 

««  fuflferit  he  alfo, 

9*  Or  he  his  goddes  brocht  in  Latio." 
jSee  ajfo  Vol.  III.  p.  1 1,  n.  3 ;  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  142,  n.  3. 

Steevens. 

*  Statift—']  \.  c.  Statesman.    See  note  on  Hamlet,  Aft  V.  fc  ii. 

Steevens. 

*  The  legions,]  Old  copy — legion.  Corrected  by  Mr.  Theobald. 
So  afterwards : 

"  And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 

"  Fall  weak  to  undertake  our  war,"  &c.    Malone. 

*  mingled  with  their  courages  — ]     The  old  folio  ha*  this 

odd  reading : 

^—  Their  difcifline 

(Now  wing-led  with  their  courages)  will  make  hewn—. 

Jo***©*. 
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To  their  approvers,*  they  are  people,  fuch 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Phi.  See !  Iachimo ! 

Post.  The  fwifteft  harts  have  ported  you  by  land; 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kifs'd  your  fails, 
To  make  your  veffel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  fir. 

Post.  I  hope,  the  briefnefs  of  your  anfwer  made 
The  fpeedinefs  of  your  return. 

Iach.  Your  lady 

Is  one  the  faireft  that  I  have  look'd  upon.4 

Post.  Arid,  therewithal,  the  beft ;  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  cafement  to  allure  falfe  hearts,5 
And  be  falfe  with  them. 


Their  difcipline  (now   wing-led  with  their  courages)  may 
their  difcipline  borrowing  wings  from  their  courage;  i.  e.  their 
military  knowledge  being  animated  by  their  natural  bravery. 

STBKVllfi. 

The  fame  error  that  has  happened  here  being  often  found  in  tfaefe 
plays,  I  have  not  hefitated  to  adopt  the  emendation  which  wa» 
made  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and  received  oy  all  the  fubfequent  editors* 
Thus  we  have  in  the  lad  ad  of  King  John,  wind,  inftead  of  mind  i 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  winds,  inftead  of  minds ;  in  Meafure  for 
Meafure,  flawes,  inftead  of  flames,  &c.    Sec  Vol.  XII.  p.  424,  n.  y. 

Malohi. 

*  To  their  approvers,]  i.  e.  To  thofe  who  try  them. 

Warburtoh. 

*  Is  one  the  faireft  &c]  So,  p.  59: 

*'  And  he  is  one 

"  The  trueft  manner'd— - ." 
The  interpolated  old  copy,  however,  reads,  to  the  injury  of  the 
metre: 

Is  one  of  the  faireft  Sec*     Stievens. 

5     .        or  let  her  beauty 

Look  through  a  cafement  to  allure  falfe  hearts,']     So,  in  Timon  of 
Athens: 
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Iach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenour  good,  I  truft. 
Iach.  »Tis  very  like. 

Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius 6  in  the  Britain  court, 
When  you  were  there? 

Iach.  He  was  expe&ed  then, 

But  not  approach'd.7 

Post.  All  is  well  yet. — 

Sparkles  this  ftone  as  it  was  wont?  or  is't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing? 

Iach.  If  I  have  loft  it, 

I  fhould  have  loft  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  fecond  night  of  fuch  fweet  fhortnefs,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  ftone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

Iach.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  fo  eafy. 

Post.  Make  not,  fir, 

Your  lofs  your  fport :  I  hope,  you  know  that  wc 
•Muft  not  continue  friends. 

Iach.  Good  fir,  we  muft, 

If  you  keep  covenant:  Had  I  not  brought 

•'  let  not  thofe  milk  paps, 

"  That  through  the  window  bars  bore  at  men's  eyes, 
««  Make  foft  thy  trenchant  fword."    Malonb. 
6  Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  &c]     This  fpcech  in  the  old  copy  it 
given  to  Pofthumus.    I  have  transferred  it  to  Philario,  to  whom  it 
certainly  belongs,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Steevens,  who  juftly 
obferves  that  "  Pofthumus  was  employed  in  reading  his  letters." 

Malonb. 

1  But  not  approach V.]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  fupplies  the  apparent 
4efe&  in  this  line,  by  reading : 

But  was  not  yet  approach V.    Stiivins.     > 
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Post.  This  is  a  thing, 

Which  you  rhight  From  relation  likcwife  reap; 
Being,  as  it  is#  much  fpoke  of. 

Iach.  The  roof  o'the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted :  *  Her  andirons 
(Lhad  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  filver,  each  on  one  foot  (landing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands,2 


1  With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted;]  The  fame  tawdry  imago 
occurs  again  in  King  Henry  VIII ; 

"   ■    v    their  dwarfifh  pages  were 
"  As  cherubins,  all  gilt." 

The  foJe  recommendation  of  this  gothick  idea,  which  is  triticalhr 
repeated  by  modern  artifts,  feems  to  be,  that  it  occupies  but  licrid 
room  on  canvas  or  marble;  for  chubby,  unmeaning  faces,  with 
ducks'  wines  tucked  under  them,  are  all  the  circumftances  that 
enter  into  tne  competition  of  fuch  infantine  and  abfurd  representa- 
tives of  the  choirs  of  heaven.     Ste evens. 

fretted:"]  So  again,  in  Hamlet:  fC this  majeftical  roof, 

fretted  with  golden  fire — ."     So,  Spenfcr's  Faery  Queen,  Book  Jl# 
ch.ix: 

"  In  a  long  purple  pall,  whofe  flcirt  with  gold 

"  Was  fretted  all  about,  (he  was  array'd."     Malonb, 

*  ■  ■    nicely 

Depending  on  their  brands.]  I  am  not  Aire  that  I  underftand 
this  paflage.  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  meant  that  the  figures  of  thft 
Cupids  weit  nicely  poized  on  their  inverted  torches,  one  of  the  legs 
of  each  being  taken  off  the  ground,  which  might  render  fuch  a 
fupport  neceuary ,    Steevens. 

I  have  equal  difficulty  with  Mr.  Steevens  in  explaining  this  pa£» 
fage.  Here  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  tautology.  I  take  brands  to  be 
a  part  of  the  andirons ,  on  which  the  wood  for  the  fire  was  fupported, 
as  the  upper  part,  in  which  was  a  kind  of  rack  to  carry  a  fpit,  it 
more  properly  termed  the  andiron.  Thefe  irons,  90  which  the, 
wood  Lies  acrofs,  generally  called  dogs,  are  here  termed  brands. 

Whallit. 

It  fhould  feem  from  a  paflage  in  The  Black  Book,  a  pamphlet  pub* 
liihed  in  1604*  thai;  andirons  in  our  .author's  time  were  fometimea 
formed  in  the  fhape  of  human  figures :  " ever  and  anon  turn- 
ing about  Co  the  chimney,,  where  he  (aw  a  paire  of  corpulent 
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Post.  \       This  is  her  honour! — 

Let  it  be  granted,4  you  have  feen  all  this,5  (and 

praife 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance,)  the  defcription 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  faves 
The  wager  you  have  laid, 

Iach.  Then,  if  you  can, 

[Pulling  out  the  bracelet. 
Be  pale ; 6 1  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel :  See! — 
And  now  'tis  up  again:  It  mull  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond;  I'll  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove ! — 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it:  Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her? 

Iach.  Sir,  (I  thank  her,)  that; 

She  ftripp'd  it  from  her  arm;  I  fee  her  yet; 
Her  pretty  adtion  did  outfell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too:7  She  gave  it  me,  andfaid, 
She  priz'd  it  once. 


:  andirons,  that  (food  like  t*wo  burgomafiers  at  both  comers.9* 
lead  of  thefe  corpulent  burgomafiers ,  Imogen  had  Cupids. 
The  author  of  the  pamphlet  might,  however,  only  have  meant 
tjiat  the  andirons  he  defcribes  were  uncommonly  large. 

Malonb. 
; '  *  Let  it  he  granted,  Sec]    Surely,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  wc 
fhould  read,  with  fome  former  editor: 
Be  it  granted,  &c.     Stbe ve  ns, 

*  This  is  her  honour! 
Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  feen  all  this,  &c]     The  expreffiofl 
fs  ironical.    Iachimo  relates  many  particulars,  to  which  Pofthumns 
anfwers  with  impatience, 

"  This  is  her  honour i" 

That  is,  And  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  is  to  pafs  for  the 
corruption  of  her  honour.    Johnson. 

6  if  you  can, 

Be  fate ;]     If  you  can  forbear  to  flufh  your  cheek  with  rage. 

Johnson. 

7  And  yet  enrich'd  it  too:]     The  adverb— Aw,  which  hurts  the 
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Posr.  May  be,  fhe  plucked  it  off* 

To  fend  it  me. 

Iach.      %        She  writes  fo  to  you?  doth  (he ? 

Post.  O,  no,  no,  no ;  'tis  true.     Here,  take  thiji 
too ;  [Gives  the  ring* 

It  is  a  bafilifk  unto  mine  eye, 
Kills  me  to  look  on't : — Let  there  be  no  honour, 
Where  there  is  beauty,-  truth,  where  fcmblance; 

love, 
Where  there's  another  man:  The  vows  of  women6 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made, 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues ;  which  is  nothing  :— 
O,  above  meafurc  falfe ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  fir, 

And  take  your  ring  again;  'tis  not  yet  won: 
It  may  be  probable,  ihe  loft  it;  or, 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,7  being  corrupted^ 
Hath  ftolen  it  from  her.8 

Posr.  Very  true; 

And  fo,  I  hope,  he  came  by't: — Back  my  ring;— 
Render  to  me  fome  corporal  fign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  ftolen. 

Iach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  fwears ;  by  Jupiter  he  fweafs. 
•Tis  true; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 'tis  true:  lam 
fure, 

metre,  might  fafely  be  omitted,  the  expreffion  being  fofficiently 
forcible  without  it.    Stbevens, 

6  ■  The  vows  of  women — ]  The  love  vowed  by  women  o6 
more  abides  with  him  to  whom  it  i*  vowed,  than  women  &4here  to 
jtheir  virtue.    Johnson. 

7  if  one  of  her  ivomrft,]    Of  wa$  fupplied  by  the  editor  of 

the  fecond  folio.    Malone. 

*  HaibfioLn  it  f rum  her.  \  Sir  Thomas  Hammer,  (for  fome  words 
are  here  deficient)  has  perfected  the  metre  by  reading : 
Wi&XinKhwzfioUuitfnmbtr.     Sti*VI*«. 
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She  would  not  lofe  it :  her  attendants  are 

All  fworn,  and  honourable:8 — They  induc'd  to 

(teal  it ! 
And  by  a  ftranger  ? — No;  he  hath  enjoy'd  her: 
The  cognizance9  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this, — (he  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 

dearly, — 
There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themfelves  between  you ! 

Phi.                       ,  Sir,  be  patient : 

This  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  be  bcliev'd 
Of  one  perfuaded  well  of 

Post.  Never  talk  on't: 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 
^   Iach.  Ifyoufeek 

For  further  fatisfying,  under  her  breaft 
(Worthy  the  prefling,)1  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 


-her  attendants  are 


All  fworn,  and  honourable :]  It  was  anciently  the  cuftora  for  the 
attendants  on  our  nobility  and  other  great  perfonaees  (as  it  is  now 
for  the  fervants  of  the  king)  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  on  their 
entrance  into  office.  In  the  houfehold  book  of  the  5th  earl  of 
Northumberland  (compiled  A.  D.  151 2)  it  is  exprefsly  ordered 
[p.  J.9]  that  **  what  perfon  foever  he  be  that  commyth  to  my  Locdes 
Service,  that  incontinent  after  he  be  intred  in  the  chequyrrodl 
[check-roll]  that  he  be/iwnr  in  the  county  ng-hous  by  a  gentillmaa- 
nfher  or  yeman-ufher  in  the  prefence  of  the  hede  officers ;  and  on 
theire  abfence  before  the  clerlcc  of  the  kechynge  either  by  fuch  an 
oath  as  is  in  the  Book  of  Otbes,  yfF  any  fuch  [oath]  be,  or  elk  by 
inch  an  oth  as  thei  (hall  fey  me  befte  by  their  difcretion." 

Even  now  every  fervant  of  the  king's,  at  his  firft  appointment, 
is  fworn  in,  before  a  gentleman  ufher,  at  the  lord  chamberlain's 
*gicc.     Percy. 

9  The  cognizance — ]    The  badge ;  the  token ;  the  vifible  proof. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henrj  VI.  Part  I  : 

"  As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate."    Stebvbn*. 

*  (Worthy  the  prej/ing,)]  Thus  the  modern  editions*  The  old 
Ibfio  reads: 

(Worthy  hct prrj/ing,)— — •    Johnson. 
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Of  that  moil  delicate  lodging:  By  my  life, 
I  kifs'd  it;  and  it  gave  me  prefent  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  ftain  upon  her? 

Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  ftain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

Iach.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetick :  never  count  the 
turns ; 
Once,  and  a  million ! 

Iach.  I'll  be  fworn, 

Post.  No  fwearing, 

If  you  will  fwear  you  have  not  done't,  you  lie  $ 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  doft  deny 
Thou  haft  made  me  cuckold. 

Iach.  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Post.  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb- 
meal  ! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do't;  i'the  court;  before 
Her  father: — I'll  do  fomething [Exit. 

Phi.  Quite  befides 

The  government  of  patience! — You  have  won: 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  prefent  wrath  * 
He  hath  againft  himfelf. 

Iach.  With  all  my  heart. 

[Exeunt. 


The  corre&ion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowc.     The  compofitor 
probably  thinking;  of  the  word  her  in  the  preceding  line,  which  he 
had  juft  compofed.     M a  l  o  n  e  . 

3  pervert  the  prefent  wrath — ]  i.  e.  turn  his  wrath  to  ano- 
ther courfe.     Malone. 

To  pervert,  I  believe,  only  fignifies  to  avert\C\%  wrath  from  hio> 
fclf,  without  any  idea  of  turning  it  againft  another  perfon.    To 
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S  C  E  N  E     V. 

Tbejame.     Another  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Posthumus, 

Post.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Muft  be  half-workers?4  We  are  baftards  all;5 
And  that  moft  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  ftamp'd ;  fome  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit : 6  Yet  my  mother  feem'd 


what  other  courfe  it  could  have  been  diverted  by  the  advice  of 
Philario  and  Iachimo,  Mr.  Malone  has  not  informed  us. 

Steevens. 

4  It  there  no  way  &c]  Milton  was  very  probably  indebted  to 
this  fpeech  for  one  of  the  fentiments  which  he  has  imparted  to 
Adam,  Paradi/e  Loft,  Book  X  : 

"  O,  why  did  God, 

"  Creator  wife,  that  peopled  higheft  heaven 

*•  With  fpirits  mafcuhne,  create  at  laft 

••  This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defeat 

*'  Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

"  With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine, 

•c  Or  find  fome  other  way  to  generate 

"  Mankind?" 
See  alfo  Rbodomont's  inve&ive  againft  women    in  the  Orlando 
Pmriofoi  and  above  all,  a  (beech  which  Euripides  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Hippolytus,  in  the  tragedy  that  bears  his  name. 

Steevens. 

5  —  We  are  baftards  a//;]  Old  copies — We  are  all  baftards* 
The  neceflary  tranfpofition  of  the  word — all,  was  Mr.  Pope's. 

Stebvens. 
*  ■     ■     was  I  know  not  where 
When  1  was  ftamp'd;  fome  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :]    We  have  again  the  fame  image  in 
Mea/ure/or  Mea/ure  : 
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The  Dian  of  that  time:  fo  doth  my  wife 

The  nonpareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengeance! 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleafure  (he  reftrain'd, 

And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance :  did  it  with 

A  pudency  fo  rofy,  the  fweet  view  on't 

Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  *  that  I  thought 

her 
As  chafte  as  unfunn'd  fnow : — O,  all  the  devils  !— 
This  yellow  Iachimo,  in  an  hour, — was't  not? — 
Or  lefs, — at  firft:  Perchance  he  (poke  not;  but* 
Like  a  full-acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one,7 


««  -  -     It  were  as  good 

"  To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  ftolen 

"  A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 

"  Their  faucy  fweetnefs,  that  do  coin  heavens  image 

"  Inftamps  that  arc  forbid."    Malone. 

6  Me  of  my  lawful  pleafure  Jhe  refrain  dt 

And  prayd  nie%  of),  forbearance:  did  it  with 

A  pudency  fo  rofy,  the  fweet  view  on't 

Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn  \\  It  certainly  carries 
with  it  a  very  elegant  fenfe,  tb  foppofe  the  lady's,  denial  was  fo 
modeft  and  delicate  as  even  to  inflame  his  defires:  Bat  may  4ft 
not  read  it  thus  ? 

And  pray*  d  me  oft  forbearance  :  Did  /rcYc. 
i.  e.  complied  with  his  defires  in  the  fweeteft  referve;  taking  did 
in  the  acceptation  in  which  it  is  ufed  by  Jonfon  and  Shakfpeare  in 
many  other  places.    Wh  alley. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  193,  n.  8.— The  more  obvious  interpretation  is 
in  ojv  opinion  the  true  one. 

^mitring  Mr.  W bailey's  notion  to  be  juft,  the  latter  pari  of 
dm-paflage  may  be  compared  with  one  in  Juvenal,  Sat,  IV.  though 
the  pudency  will  be  found  wanting : 

— omnia  fient 

Ad  verum,  quibus  incendi  jam  frigidus  acvo 
Laomedontiades,  et  Neftoris  hernia  poult.    Malone. 

1  '■»  a  German  one,]  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  we 
have — on  in  the  old  copy,  inftead  of— one.  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  100, 
n.  6. 

f     In  King  Henry  IF.  Part  II.  FalftafF  aflures  Mrs.  Quickly,  that— 
"  the  German  bunting  in  water-work  is  worth  a  thoufand  of  thefe 
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Cry'd.ob!  and  mounted:  found  no  oppofition 

But  Wnat  he  look'd  for  (hould  oppofe,  and  (he 

Should  from  encounter  guard.8    Could  I  find  out 

The  womaft's  part  in  me !  For  there's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man*  but  I  affirm 

It  is  the  woman's  part :  Be  it  lying,  note  it, 

The  woman's ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers ; 

Luft  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers;  revenges,  hers; 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  difdain, 

Nice  longings,  (landers,  mutability, 

All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd,9  nay,  that  hell  knows, 

Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all ;  but,  rather,  alk 

For  cv'n  to  vice 

They  are  not  conftant,  but  are  changing  ftill 


Bed-hangings."  In  other  places,  where  our  author  has  fpoken  of  the 
hunting  of  the  boar,  a  German  one  muft  have  been  in  his  thoughts, 
for  the  boar  was  never,  I  apprehend,  hunted  in  England. 
.  Mr.  Pope  and  Dr.  Warburton  read^-a  churning  on ;  and,  what  is 
1SDl  more  extraordinary,  this  ftrange  fophiftication  has  found  its 
way  into  Dr.  Johnfon's  mod  valuable  Dictionary.    Ma  lone. 

"  •  >-■  "found  no  oppofition 

But  what  he  look'd  for  fiould  oppofe,  and  fie 

Should  from  encounter  g**rd.]    Sir  T.  Harnner  and  Dr.  Waj> 
Burton  read: 

*  found  no  oppofition 

From  what  he  look'd  for  Jhould  ofbofe,  8cc. 
This  alteration  probably  efcaped  the  observation  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edwards,  or  it  would  have  afforded  occafion  for  fome  pleafant  com- 
mentary.   T.  C. 

*  Thomas  Harvey  his  Epiftle  to  Sir  T.  H.  and  Thomas  Potter 
ms  Epigram  on  Dr.  W.  fufficiently  demonftrate  how  little  thcfe 
criticks  were  at  home,  when  they  prcfumed  on  any  circumftance 
touching  the  premifes  which  our  author  hath,  in  this  place,  fome- 
what  obfcurely  figured.    Amner. 

*  ^—that  may  be  nam'd,]  Thus  the  fecoud  folio.     The  firft, 
with  its  ufual  difpofition  to  blundering : 

All  faults  that  name. 
I  have  met  with  no  inftance  in  the  Englifh  language,  even  tending 
to  prove  that  the  verb — to  name,  ever  ngnified-— re  have  a  name. 

Stbbvins. 
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One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one       • 
Not  half  fo  old  as  that.     HI  write  againft  them, 
Deteft  them,  curfe  them : — Yet  'tis  greater  (kill 
In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will: 
The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.9  [Exit. 


ACT    III.        SCENE    L 

Britain.     A  Room  of  State  in  Cymbeline's  Palace*. 

Enter  Cvmbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  and  Lords,  at 

one  door;  and  at  another,  Caius  Lucius,  and  At- 
tendants. 

t\ 

Cyb*.  Now  fay,  what  would  Auguftus  Caefar  wi A 
us?1 

Luc.  When  Julius  Caefar  (whofe  remembrance 
yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes ;  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues,, 
Be  theme,  and  hearing  ever,)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer'd  it,  Caflibelan,  thine  uncle,1 

9  to  fray  they  have  their  will: 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.]  So,  in  Sir  Thomat 
Morc's  Comfort  againft  Tribulation  ;  "  God  could  not  lightly  do  a 
roan  more  vengeance,  than  in  this  world  to  grant  him  his  owe 
foolilh  wilhes."    Ste evens. 

2  Now  fay ,  what  would  Auguftus  C*far  with  us?]    So,  in  King 
John  :  • »    * 

€C  Now  fay,  Chatillon,  wjiat  would  France  with  us?" 

STitviirt, 

*  —  thine  uncle,]    Caflibelan  was  great  uncle  to  Cymb&mk} 

who  was  fon  to  Tenantiu*,  the  nephew  of  Caflibelan.  See  p.  9»n.  7. 

Malonb* 
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(Famous  in  Caefar's  praifes,  ho  whit  left 
Than  in  his  feats  deferviftg  it,)  for  him, 
And  liis  fucceffion,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
yearly  three  thoufand  pounds ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

SPueen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  fo  ever. 

**■■•■ 

do.  There  be  many  Caefars, 

Ere  fuch  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itfelf ;  and  we  will  nothing  pay, 
For  wearing  our  own  nofcs. 

Jlfy/BEN.  That  opportunity, 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  refume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  fir,  my  liege, 
The  kings  your  anceftors;  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  iflc;  which  ftands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unfcaleable,4  and  roaring  waters; 
With  fands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
5ut  fuck  them  up  to  the  top-mart.     A  kind  of 

conqueft 
Caefar  made  here;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
0£  came,  and  faw,  and  overcame:  with  fhame 
(Tlie  firft  that  ever  touch'd  him,)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coaft,  twice  beaten ;  and  his  (hipping, 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles ! 5 )  on  our  terrible  feas, 


*  4  With  rocks  unsaleable  ^     This  reading  is  Sir  T.  Hanraer's. 
The  old  editions  have : 

With  oaks  unfcaleable.    Johnson, 

**•  The  ftrength  of  our  land  confifts  of  our  feamen  in  their 
wooden  forts  and  caftles;  our  rocks 9  (helves,  and  Jirtes,  that  lye 
along  oar  coafts;  and  our  trayned  bands."  From  chapter  10a 
of  BarifiVs  Military  Difcipline,  1639,  feemingly  from  Tooke*s 
Legend  §/  Britomart.     To  L  L 1 T. 

5  (P*n  ignorant  Gambles/)]  Unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  our 
boifterous  fcas.    Johnson. 

Vol.  XIII.  H 
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Like  egg-fliells  mov'd  upon  their  furges,  cracky 
As  eafily  'gainft  our  rocks :  For  joy  whereof, 
The  farn'd  Caflibelan,  who  was  once  at  point    / 
fO,  giglot  fortune!6)  to  mafter  Caefar's  fwora/  j 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright,     i , 
And  Britons  ftrut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid: 
Our  kingdom  is  ftronger  than  it  was  at  that  times 
and,  as  I  faid,  there  is  no  more  fuch  Caefars:  othqr 
of  them  may  have  crook'd  nofes;  but,  to  owe  fyctl 
ftraight  arms,  none. 

Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  grij 
hard  as  Caflibelan:  I  do  not  fay,  I  am  one; 
have  a  hand. — Why  tribute  ?  why  (hould  we  p&f 
tribute?  If  Casfar  can  hide  the  fun  from  us  witlra 
blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will 
pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  elfe,  fir,  no  more  tribute, 
pray  you  now. 

Cym .  You  muft  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 


6  0>  giglot  fortune!']  O  falfe  and  inconftant  fortune  (  A  fbht 
was  a  (trumpet.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  375,  n.  4;  and  Vol.  IX. 
p.  6$6%  n.  2.     So,  in  Hamlet; 

••  Out,  out,  thou  ftrumpet  fortune  /"    Malonb. 

?  Yhe  fam'i  Cafjibelan%  nvbo  <was  once  at  point 

to  mafter  Cafar's/word,]  Shakfpeare  has  here  transferred 

to  Caflibelan  an  adventure  which  happened  to  his  brother  Nenniof. 
"  The  fame  hiftorie  (fays  Holinfhed)  alfo  maketh  mention  of 
Nennius,  brother  to  Caffibcllane,  who  in  fight  happened. to  set 
Caefar's  fword  fattened  in  his  fhicld  by  a  blow  which  Caefar  ftroke 
at  him, — But  Nennius  died  within  1  e  dayes  after  the  battel*  of 
the  hurt  received  at  Caefar's  hand,  although  after  he  was  hut  lie 
flew  Labienus  one  of  the  Roman  tribunes."  Book  III.  ch.  xiii. 
Nennius,  we  are  told  by  Geffrey  of  Monmouth,  was  buried  with 
great  funeral  pomp,  and  Caefar's  fword  placed  in  his  tomb. 

Malohi. 
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This  tribute  from  us,6  we  were  free:  Caefar's  am- 
bition, 
(Which  fwell'd  fo  much,  that  it  did  almoft  ftretch 
The  fides  o'the  world,)  againft  all  colour,7  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us;  which  to  (hake  off, 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourfelves  to  be.     We  do  fay  then  to  Caefar, 
Our  anceftor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws;  (whofe  ufe  the  fword  of  Caefar 
Hath  tpo  much  mangled ;  whofe  repair,  and  fran- 

chife, 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 
-Though  Rome  £e  therefore  angry ;)  Mulmutius,1 
Who  was  the  firft  of  Britain,  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himfelfaking.9 

6  This  tribute  from  us,]     The  unneceffary  words— -from  us,  only 
derange  the  metre,  and  are  certainly  an  interpolation.   Stebvbns. 

*  —  againft  all  colour,]  Without  any  pretence  of  right. 

Johnson* 
So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  Part  I : 

"  For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, — ."  Stebvbns. 

*  Mulmutius,]     Here  the  old  copy  (in  contempt  of  metre,  and 
jegardlefs  of  the  preceding  words — 

"  — — Mulmutius,  which 

«  Ordain'd  our  laws ;)" 
moft  abfurdly  adds : 

. made  our  laws, 

I  have  not  fcrupled  to  drop  thefe  words ;  nor  can  iuppofe  our  rea- 
ders will  difcover  that  the  omiffion  of  them  has  created  the  fmalleft 
chafm  in  our  author's  fenfe  or  meafure.  The  length  of  the  paren- 
thetical words  (which  were  not  then  confidered  as  iuch,  or  enclofed, 
as  at  prefent,  in  a  parenthefis,)  was  the  fource  of  this  interpolation* 
Read  the  paflage  without  them,  and  the  whole  is  clear : — Mulmutius, 
which  ordained  our  laws ;  Mulmutius,  who  was  the  firft  of  Brim 
tain,  &c     Steevens. 

9  Mulmutius, 

Who  was  the  firft  of  Britain,  'which  did  put 
Hit  Brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  caud 
Himfelf  a  king.']  The  title  of  the  firft  chapter  of  Holinfhed't 

H  2 
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Luc.  I  am  forry,  Cymbeiine, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Auguftus  Caefar 
(Caefar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  fervants,  than 
Thyfelf  domeftick  officers,)  thine  enemy: 
Receive  it  from  me,  then: — War,  and  confufioni' 
In  Caefar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainft  thee:  took 
For  fury  not  to  be  refilled: — Thus  defy'd, 
I  thank  thee  for  myfelf. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  Caefar  knighted  me;  my  youth  I  fpent 
Much  under  him;  *  of  him  I  gathered  honour; 

third  book  of  the  Hiftory  of  England  is — M  Of  Mulmucius,  the 
firft  king  of  Britaine  who  was  crowned  with  a  golden  crown*  bit 
laives,  bit  foundations  %  &c. 

"  Mulmucius, — the  fonne  of  Cloten,  got  the  upper  hand  of  the 
other  dukes  or  rulers ;  and  after  his  father's  deceafe  began  his 
reigne  over  the  whole  monarchic  of  Britaine  in  the  yeare  of  the 

.world  3529. — He  made  manie  good  lawes,  which  were  long  after 
ufed,  called  Mulmucius  laives,  turned  out  of  the  Britifh  fpeech  into 
Latin  by  Gildas  Prifcus,  and  long  time  after  tranflated  out  of 
Latin  into  Englifh  by.  Alfred  king  of  England,  and  mingled  in  his 
ftatutes.  After  he  had  eflabliihed  his  land, — he  ordeined  him,  by 
the  advice  of  his  lords,  a  crowne  of  golde,  and  caufed  himfeif 
with  great  folemnity  to  be  crowned ; — and  becaufe  he  was  the  firft 
that  bare  a  crowne  here  in  Britaine,  after  the  opinion  of  foroe 
writers,  he  is  named  the  firft  king  of  Britaine,  and  all  the  other 
befcre-rehearfed  are  named  rulers,  dukes,  or  governours. 

"  Among  other  of  his  ordinances,  he  appointed  weights  and 
meafures,  with  the  which  men  (hould  buy  and  fell.  And  further 
he  caufed  fore  and  ftreight  orders  for  the  punifhment  of  theft/9 

'  Holin/bed,  ubifupra.     Ma  lone. 

*  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 
Thy  Cafar  knighted  me;  my  youth  1 /pent 
Much  under  him;]  Some  few  hints  for  this  part  of  the  play  are 
taken  from  Holinihed : 

•*  Kymbcline,  fays  he,  (as  fomc  write,)  was  brought  up  at  Rome, 
and  there  was  made  knight  by  Auguftus  Caefar,  under  whom  he 
ferved  in  the  wars,  and  was  in  fuch  favour  with  him,  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  pay  his  tribute  or  not." 

"  Yet  we  find  in  the  Roman  writers,  that  after  Julius 

Caefar's  death,  when  Auguftus  had  taken  upon  him  the  rule  of  the 
empire,  the  Britons  refuted  to  pay  that  tribute/'  *} 
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Which,  he*  to  feck  of  me  again,  perforce;..". . 
Behoves  ms  keep  at  utterance ;  '    I  am  perfeh*4 
That  the  Faunonians  and  Dalmatians,  tor    *- .  •" 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms: s  a  precedent  %.  •" 
Which*  not  to  read,  would  (how  the  pritpns  cold: 
So  Ccfar  (hall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  fpeak. 

Clo.  His  majefly  bids  you  welcome.  Make 
paftime  with  us  a  day,  or  two,  or  longer:  If  you 
feck  us  afterwards  in  other  terms,  you  (hall  find  us 


t€  ~ — But  whether  the  controverfy,  which  appeared  to  fall 
forth  betwixt  the  Britons  and  Auguftus,  was  occafioned  by  Kym- 
beline,  I  have  not  a  vouch." 

•*  *  ■  Kymbeline  reigned  thirty-five  years,  leaving  behind  him 
two  finis,  Guidcrius  and  Arviragus."    Stbevens. 

*  .  ■  i  keep  at  utterance;]  means  to  keep  at  the  extremity  of 
defiance.  Combat  a  outrance  is  a  defperate  fight,  that  muft  conclude 
with:  the  life  of  one  of  the  combatants.    So,  in  The  Hifiory  of 

Helym  Knight  of  the  Sivaxne,  bl.  1.  no  date:  *€  Here  is  my 

gage  tofoftaine  it  to  the  utteraunct,  and  befight  it  to  the  death." 

Stbbvbnj. 
So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  Rather, than  fo,  come,  fate,  into  the  lift, 
?   '«  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance." 
Again,,  in  Troiiut  and  CrtJJida  : 

**  —will  you,  the  knights 
'*  Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
•4  Purfue  each  other,"  &c. 
Again,  ibidem: 

€t  So  be  it,  either  to  the  uttermoft, 
"  Or  elfe  a  breath." 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  454,  n.  8.    Malone. 

«  /  am perfcel,']  I  am  well  informed.     So,  in  Macbeth: 

**  in  your  ftate  of  honour  /  am  pcrfe8"    Johnson. 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  520,  n.  2.    Stb evens. 

5  —  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties 9  are  now  in  arms :]  The  infurre&ion  of  the  Pan* 
nonkns  and  Dalmatians  for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  happened  not  in  the  reign  ot  Cymbelifie,  but  in  that  of  his 
father,  Tcnantius.    Malone. 

H3 
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•  •• 

in  oyjr /felt- water  girdle :  if  you  beat  us  out  of  it, 
it  i&.v&iirs;  if  you  fall  in  the  adventure,  our  crows 
ihall'fare  the  better  for  you;  and  there's  an  end. 

yLuc.  So,  fir. 
• '    Cym.  I  know  your  mailer's  pleafure.  and  he  mine : 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE      II. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Pisanio. 

Pis.  How!  of  adultery?  Wherefore  write  you  not 
What  monfter's  her  accufer  ? 6 — Leonatus ! 
O.  mafter!  what  a  ftrange  infe<ftion 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear?  What  falfe  Italian 
(As  poifonous  tongu'd,  as  handed,7)  hath  prevail 9d 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing? — Difloyal?  No: 
She's  punifli'd  for  her  truth;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddefs-like  than  wife-like,  fuch  aflaults 
As  would  take  in  fome  virtue.8 — O,  my  mafter! 


6  What  monitor's  her  accufer  ?]  The  old  copy  has — What  monftert 
her  accufe?  The  correction  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  The 
order  of  the  words,  as  well  as  the  Tingle  perfon  named  by  Pifanio, 
fully  fupport  the  emendation.  What  moufters  her  accufe,  for  What 
monfters  accufe  her,  could  never  have  been  written  by  Shakfpeare  in 
a  foliloquy  like  the  prefent.  Mr.  Pope  and  the  three  fubfequent 
editors  read — What  monfters  have  accus'd  her?    Malomb. 

7  What  falfe  Italian 

(As  poifonous  tongu'd,  as  banded, j]  About  Shakipeare's  time 
the  practice  of  poifoning  was  very  common  in  Italy,  and  the  fufc 
picion  of  Italian  poifons  yet  more  common*    Johnson* 

* take  in  fome  virtue.]  To  take  in  a  town*  is  to  conquer  it* 

Johnson* 
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Thy  iriind  to  her*  ia  now  as  low,9  as  were 

Thr  fortunes. — How!  that  I  fhould  nuirder  her? 

Upon  the  lo?e,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 

Have  made  to  thy  command  ? — I,  her  ?— her  blood  ? 

If  it  be  fo  to  do  good  fervice,  never 

Let  me  be  counted  ferviceable.    How  look  I, 

That  I  fhould  feem  to  lack  humanity, 

So  much  as  this  fadt  comes  to?  Do't:  The  letter 

[Reading. 
That  I  bavefent  ber,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity: a — O  damn'd  paper! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee !  Senfelefs  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  a&,J  and  lodk'ft 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

**    cot  the  Ionian  ieas, 

••  And  take  in  Torync— ." 
See  alfo  Vol.  JHI.  p.  26,  n.  9.     Stirvbhs. 

•  Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,]  That  is,  thy  mind  compared  to 
hen  is  now  as  low,  as  thy  condition  was,  compared  to  hen.  Out 
aathor  fhould  rather  have  written — thy  mind  to  hersy  but  the  text, 
I  believe,  is  as  he  gave  it.    Malone. 

% Do't:—The  letter 

That  I  havefent  her,  by  her  own  command, 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity :]  Here  we  have  another  proof  of 
what  I  have  obferved  in  The  Diflertation  at  the  end  of  King 
Henry  VI.  that  our  poet  from  negligence  fometimes  makes  worda 
change  their  form  under  the  eye  of  the  fpeaker ;  who  in  different 
parts  of  the  iame  play  recites  them  differently,  though  he  has  a 
paper  or  letter  in  his  hand,  and  actually  reads  from  it.  A  former 
imtance  of  this  kind  has  occurred  in  AWi  well  that  ends  well.  See 
VoL  IV.  p»  88,  n,  7. 

The  words  here  read  by  Pifanio  from  his  mailer's  letter,  (which 
it  afterwards  given  at  length,  and  in  profe,)  are  not  found  there, 
though  xb^Jmbftmnce  of  them  is  contained  in  it.  This  is  one  of 
many  proofs  that  Shakfpeare  had  no  view  to  the  publication  of  his 
pieces*  There  was  little  danger  that  fuch  an  inaccuracy  mould  be 
detected  by  the  ear  of  the  fpedator,  though  it  could  hardly  efcape 
ah  attentive  reader.    Malone. 

J  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  ad,]  A  feodary  is  one  who  hold* 
his  eftate  under  the  tenure  of  fuit,  and  fervice  to  a  fuperior  lord. 

Hammer. 
Ha 
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So  virgin-like  without?  Lo,  here  fhe  cornea. 

:  1". 

'  ' y-   f       Enter  Imogen. 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded.4 
1m  o.  How  now,  Pifanio? 
Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 
Imo.  Who  ?  thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  lord  ?  Leonatus  ? 


How  a  letter  could  be  confidered  as  a  feudal  waflkl,  according 
to  Hanmer's  interpretation,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know.  Feodary 
means,  here,  a  confederate,  or  accomplice.  So,  Leontes  fays  of 
Hcrmione,  in  The  Winter's  Tale: 

"  More,  (he's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 

"  Afederary  with  her." 
I  alfo  think  that  the  word  feodary  has  the  fame  fignification  in 
Meafurefor  Meafure,  though  the  other  commentators  do  not,  and 
have  there  affigned  my  reafons  for  being  of  that  opinion. 

M.  Masom. 

Art  thorn  a  feodary  for  this  ad,"]  Art  thou  too  combined,  art  thou 
a  confederate,  in  this  aft  ft— A  feodary  did  not  fignify  a  feudal  vafial, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  the  fubfequent  editors  have  fuppofed* 
(though  if  the  word  had  borne  that  fignification,  it  certainly  coqld 
not  bear  it  here,)  but  was  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Wards,  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  46,  to  be 
frefent  with,  and  affiftavt  to  the  Efcheators  in  every  county  at  die. 
finding  of  offices,  and  to  give  in  evidence  for  the  king.  His  doty 
was  to  furvey  the  lands  of  the  ward  after  office  found,  [i.  e.  after 
an  inquifition.  had  been  made  to  the  king's  ufe,]  and  to  return 
the  true  value  thereof  to  the  court,  &c.  "  In  cognofcendis  ri- 
mandifque  feudis  (fays  Spelman)  ad  regem  pertinentibus,  et  ad 
tenuras  pro  rege  manifeftandas  tuendafque,  operam  navat;  Efcaetorj 
ideo  adjun&w,  omnibufque  nervis  regiam  promovens  utilitatem," 
He  was  therefore,  we  lee,  the  Efcheator's  ajfociate,  and  hence 
Shakfpeare,  with  his  ufual  licence,  ufes  the  word  for  a  confederate 
or  aflbciate  in  general,  The  feudal  vaflal  was  not  called  *  feodary, 
but  zfeodatary  or  feudatory.  In  Latin,  however,  /eudatariMt  figoiBei 
both.     Malone. 

*  I  am  ignorant  in  <what  I  am  commanded J\  i.  c.  I  am  unprattifaj 
in  the  arts  of  murder.    Steevens. 

So>  in  King  Henry  IF,  Part  I: 

"  O,  I  am  ignorance  itfclf  in  this."    Maloni, 
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Ot  karn'd  indeed  were  that  aftronomer, 
That  knew  the  ftars,  as  I  his  chara&ers; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contained  relifli  of  love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not, 
That  we  two  are  afunder,  let  that  grieve  him,5 — 
(Some  griefs  are  med'cinable;)  that  is  one  of  them. 
For  it  doth  phyfick  love ; 6 — of  his  content, 
All  but  in  that! — Good  wax,  thy  leave: — Bleft  be, 
You  bees,  that  make  thefe  locks  of  counfel !  Lovers, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike; 
Though  forfeiters  you  caft  in  prifon,  yet 
You  clafp  young   Cupid's   tables.7 — Good  news, 
gods !  \Reads* 

*  ■    ■     let  that  grieve  him,]     I  mould  wiih  to  read  : 

Of  my  lord's  health,  of  bis  content,— yet  no ; 

That  <we  two  are  a/under,  let  that  grieve  him !    T YR  w  H 1 TT. 

Tyiwhitt  wiflies  to  amend  this  paflage  by  reading  no,  inftead  of 
wot,  in  the  firft  line ;  but  it  is  right  as  it  ftands,  and  there  is  nothing 
wincing  to  make  it  clear,  but  placing  a  (top  longer  than  a  comma, 
alter  the  word  afunder.  The  renfe  is  this : — "  Let  the  letter  bring 
me  tidings  of  my  lord's  health,  and  of  his  content ;  not  of  hit 
content  that  we  are  afunder — let  that  circumftance  grieve  him;  but 
of  his  content  in  every  fhape  but  that.     M.  Mason. 

•The  text  is  furely  right.  Let  what  is  here  contained  relilh  of 
my  hufband's  content,  in  every  thing  except  our  being  fe par  ate  from 
tmch  other.    Let  that  one  circumftance  afflict  him !     Malon  e. 

*  For  it  doth  phyfick  love ;  ]  That  is,  grief  for  abfence  keeps  love 
|n  health  and  vigour.    Joh  n so n. 

So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  :  u  It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that. 
Indeed,  phyficks  the  fubjec*t,  makes  old  hearts  frefti."    St  b  evens, 

7 Bleft  be, 

Tom  bees,  that  make  thefe  locks  of  counfel  I  Lovers 9 
\     Jimd  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike  ; 
Though  forfeiters  you  caft  in  prifon,  yet 

You  clafp  young  Cupid's  tables. \  The  meaning  of  this,  which 
had  fcjeen  obfeured  by  printing  forfeitures  fox  forfeiters,  is  no  more 
than  that  the  bees  are  not  bleiled  by  the  man  who  forfeiting  a  bond  it 
fent  to  prifon,  as  they  are  by  the  lover  for  whom  they  perform  the 
more  pleafing  office  of  fealing  letters.    Stbbvbms, 
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Juftice,  and  your  fat bA*s  wrath,  Jhould  be>fik*M 
in  bis  dominion,  could  not  be  Jo  ttuel  to  me,  di  you^O 
the  deareft  of  creatures,  would  not  even  renew  mewiib 
your  eyes?  fake  notice,  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  *) 
Milford-Haven:  What  your  own  love  wil^  out  of 
this,  advife  you,  follow.  So,  be  wipes  you  all  bap* 
pinefs,  that  remains  loyal  to  bis  vow /  and  your,* i*4 
creafing  in  love,9 

Leonatus  PosTHUMtoh 

i 

O,  for  a  horfe  with  wings! — Hear'ft  thou,  Pifanio! 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven :  Read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  'tis  thither.    If  one  of  mean  affairs 


'  Juftice,  &c]  Old  copy — Juftice,  and your father' *s  wrath,  &e» 
tould  not  he  fo  cruel  to  me  as  you,  O  the  deareft  of  creatures,  would 
even  renew  me  with  your  eyes*  This  paflage,  which  is  probably 
erroneous,  is  nonfenfe,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  word  as  has  the 
force  of  but,  "  Your  father's  wrath  could  not  be  fo  cruel  to  me* 
but  you  could  renew  me  with  your  eyes."    M*  Mason. 

I  know  not  what  idea  this  paflage  prefented  to  the  late  editori* 
who  have  pafled  it  in  filencc.  As  It  (lands  in  the  old  copy,  it  ap» 
pears  to  me  unintelligible.  The  word  not  was,  I  think,  omitted  • 
at  the  prefs,  after  would.  By  its  infertion  a  clear  fenfe  is  given  I 
Juftice  and  the  anger  of  your  father,  fhould  I  be  difcovered  here, 
could  not  be  fo  cruel  to  me,  but  that  you,  O  thou  deareft  of  crea- 
tures, would  be  able  to  renovate  my  fpirits  by  giving  me  the  hap-' 
}>inefs  of  feeing  you*  Mr.  Pope  obtained  the  fame  fenfe  by  a  left 
uftifiable  method ;  by  fubftituting  but  inftead  of  as  %  and  the  thiee 
fubfequen t  editors  adopted  that  reading*    M a  l  o  n  b  • 

Mr*  Malone  reads — "  would  not"  and  I  have  followed  him, 

Steevemi.. 

1  that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  tScJ\     This  fubferiptjon 

to  the  fecond  letter  of  Pofthumus,  affords  ample  countenance  to 
Mr.  M.  Mafon's  conjc&ure  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  fonnet 
one*    Seep. 46,  n.  5.    Stsevbns* 

9  — — and  your,  increafing  &c]  We  (hould,  I  think,  read 
thus  : — and  your,  increafing  in  love,  Leonatus  Pofthumus,— to  make 
it  plain,  that  your  is  to  be  joined  in  conftru&ion  with  Leonatus,  and 
not  with  increafing ;  and  that  the  latter  is  a  participle  frefent,  and 
Hot  ft  umn.    Ttrwhitt* 
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May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pifanio, 
(Who  long'ft,  like  me,  to  fee  thy  lord ;  who  long'ft, — 
O,  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me: — yet  long'ft, — 
But  in  a  fainter  kind: — O,  not  like  me; 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond/)  fay,  and  fpeak  thick,1 
(Love's  counsellor  fhould  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  fmothering  of  the  fenfe,)  how  far  it  is 
To  this  fame  bleflcd  Milford:  And,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  fo  happy,  as 
To  inherit  fuch  a  haven :  But,  firft  of  all, 
How  we  may  Ileal  from  hence;  and,  for  the  gap 
That  we  fhall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going, 
And   our  return,4  to  excufe: — but  firft,  how  get 

hence : 
Why  fhould  excufe  be  born  or  e'er  begot? ' 


*  Far  mine's  beyond  beyond^     The  comma,  hitherto  placed  after 
die  firft  beyond,  is  improper.  The  fecond  is  ufed  as  a  fubftantive ;  and 
the  plain  fenfe  is,  that  her  longing  is  further  than  beyond;  beyond 
any  thing  that  defire  can  be  faid  to  be  beyond,     Ritson. 
.   So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Beyond  all  manner  of  fo  much  I  love  you,"    Steeveki. 

1  fpeak  thick,]   i.  e.  croud  one  word  on  another,  as  faft  as 

poffibk.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II : 

"  And /peaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemifli, 

"  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant." 
See  Vol.  IX.  p.  71,  n.  7.     Again,  in  Macbeth: 

49  as  thick  as  tale 

"  Can  poft  with  poft " 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  354,  n.  9.    Steevens. 


4  from  our  hence-going, 

And  our  return,]  i.  e.  in  confequence  of  our  going  hence  and 
morning  back.  All  the  modern  editors,  adopting  an  alteration 
made  by  Mr.  Pope, — Till  our  return. 

In  fupport  of  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  which  has  been  here 
reftored,  fee  Vol.  XII.  p.  76,  n.  2.    Ma  lone. 

5  Why  fhould  excufe  be  born  or  e'er  begot  /]  Why  (hould  I  con« 
trire  an  excufe,  before  the  ad  is  done,  for  which  excufe  will  be 
■eceflary?    Malone, 


M8  CYMBELINB. 

We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  fpeaky  •'*  * 
How  many  fcore  of  miles  may  we  well  ride         ' 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

Pis.  One  fcore,  'twixt  fun  and  fun, 

Madam/ s  enough  for  you;  and  too  much  too. 

Im o.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  fo  flow:  I  have  heard  of  riding 

wagers,5 
Where  horfes  have  been  nimbler  than  the  fands 

That  run  i'the  clock's  behalf:6 But  this  i$ 

foolery : — 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  ficknefs ;  fay  ' f 

She'll  home  to  her  father:  and  provide  me,  pre- 

fently, 
A  riding  fuit;  no  coftlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  houfewife.7 

Pis.  Madam,  you're  bed  confider.§ 

.  Jmo.  I  fee  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  enfues ;  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through.9     Away,  I  pr'ythee* 


5  —  of  riding  wagers,]    Of  wagers  to  be  determined  by  the 
fpeed  of  horfes.    Ma  lone. 

6  That  run  i'the  clock's  behalf:]      This  fantaftical  expreffion 
means  no  more  than  fand  in  an  hour-glafs,  ufed  to  meafure  time. 

Warburto«1 
?  A  franklin's  houfewife.]     A  franklin  is  literally  a  freeholder, 
with  a  (mall  eftate,  neither  villain  nor  vaffal.    Johnson. 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  418,  n.  7.     Steevens. 

*  Madam,  you're  beft  confider.]     That  is,  "joirVbeft  confider." 

M.  Masqi^ 

So  afterwards,  in  fc.  vi :  "  I  were  beft  not  call."    Maloni, 

9  I  fee  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here, 

Nor  what  enfues ;  but  have  a  fig  in  them, 

That  I  cannot  look  through.]  The  lady  fays :  "  I  can  fte  nei- 
ther one  way  nor  other,  before  me  nor  behind  me,  but  all  the  ways 
are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  fog,"    There  are  <ebjc&ibi!t 
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Do  is  I  bid  thee:  There's  no  rnortf  to  fay ; 
Acceflible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE      III. 

.  Wales.     A  mountainous  Country %  with  a  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  houfe,  with  fuch 
Whofe  roof's  as  low  as  ours !  Stoop,  boys:*    Thig 
gate    . 

insuperable  to  all  that  I  can  propofe,  and  fince  reaion  can  give  me 
00  counfcl,  I  will  refolve  at  once  to  follow  my  inclination. 

John  90  ir. 
When  Imogen  fpeaks  thefe  words,  (he  is  fuppofed  to  have  her 
face  turned  towards  Milford ;  and  when  (he  pronounces  the  words, 
*#r  bert%  nor  here,  fhc  points  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  Thig 
being  premifed,  the  fenfe  is  evidently  this : — "  I  fee  clearly  the 
way  before  me;  but  that  to  the  right,  that  to  the  left,  and  that 
behind  me,  are  all  cover'd  with  a  fog  that  I  cannot  penetrate. 
There  b  no  more  therefore  to  be  faid,  fince  there  is  no  way  accef- 
fible  but  that  to  Milford."— The  paflage,  however,  mould  be 
pointed  thus: 

"  I  fee  before  me,  man ; — nor  here,  nor  here, 
"  Nor  what  en  Cues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them 
•«  That  I  cannot  look  through." 
Wb*t  etifuei  means  what  follows  j  and  Shakfpeare  ufes  it  here,  fome> 
what  licentiouily,  to  exprefs  what  is  behind.    M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  paraphrafe  is  not,  I  think,  perfectly  correct.  I. 
believe  Imogen  means  to  fay,  "  I  fee  neither  on  /hisjlde,  nor  om 
thai,  nor  behind  me ;  but  find  a  fog  in  each  of  thofe  quarters  that 
my  eye  cannot  pierce.  The  way  to  Milford  is  alone  clear  and 
open:  Let  us  therefore  inftantly  let .forward: 
*'  Acceflible  is  none  but  Milford  way." 
By  "  what  enfues,"  which  Dr.  Johnfon  explains  perhaps  rightly, 
by  the  words— -behind  me,  Imogen  means,  what  will  be  the  confe- 
fmence  of  the  ftep  I  am  going  to  take.    Ma  lone. 

„  » Stoop,  beys :]  The  old  copy  reads — Sleep,  boys  :— from 

Sir  T.  Maimer  conjectured  that  the  pope  wrote— Stoop, 
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Inftru&s  you  hbw  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and  bowi 

you 
To  morning's  holy  office :  The  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch'd  fo  high,  that  giants  may  jet9  through. 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,*  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  fun, — Hail, thou  fair  heaven! 
We  houfe  i'the  rock,  yet  ufe  thee  not  fo  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui*  Hail,  heaven! 

Akv.  Hail,  heaven! 

Bel.  Now,  for  our  mountain  fport :   Up  to  yon 
hill, 
Your  legs  are  young ;  HI  tread  thefe  flats.     Con- 

fider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place,  which  leflens,  and  fets  off. 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told 

you, 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war: 
This  fervice  is  not  fervice,  fo  being  done, 
But  being  fo  allow'd :  *  To  apprehend  thus, 

.1 

boys— as  that  word  affords  anappofitc  introduction  to  whit  teflon*. 
Mr.  Rowe  rgadt  See,  boys,— which  (at  ofual)  had  been  filendjr 
copied.    Steevens. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote— Sweet  boys ;  which  is  more  like!/  to 
have  been  confounded  by  the  ear  with  "  Sleep,  boys/9  than  what 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  fubfhtuted.    Malonb. 

9— —  may  jet — ]  i.  e.  ft  rut,  walk  proudly.     So,  in  Twelfth 
Wight:  "  — _  how  hcjett  under  his  advanced  plumes." 

STiiYtto. 

1  ■  their  impious  turbands  on,]  The  idea  of  a  giant  was,  amoaW 
the  readers  of  romances,  who  were  almoft  all  the  readers  of  thofe 
times,  always  confounded  with  that  of  a  Saracen.    Johnson. 

*  This  fervice  it  not  fervice,  &c]  In  war  it  is  not  fufficient  to 
do  duty  well ;  the  advantage  rifes  not  from  the  aft,  but  the  ac- 
ceptance tof  the  ad.    Johnson. 

As  this  feems  to  be  intended  by  Bellarius  as  a  general  maxim,  not 
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J3&WM1*  a  profit  from  all  things  we  fee: 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  fhall  we  find 
The  fharded  beetle 4  in  a  fafcr  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.    O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  tor  a  check ; 5 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe;6 

merely  confined  to  fervice*  in  war,  I  have  no  doubt  but  wo  ftould 
lead: 

That  fervice  is  not  fervice,  &c.    M.  Mason, 

This  fervice  means,  any  particular  fervice.  The  obfenratian  re- 
Jtfos  to  the  tourt,  at  well  as  to  war,    Maloni. 

*  The  fharded  beetle — ]  i.  e.  the  beetle  whofe  wings  are  enclofed 
within  two  dry  bmjks  or  Jbards.  So,  in  Gower,  De  Confeffim* 
JmaMfis,  Lib.  V.  fol.  105,  b : 

"  That  with  his  fwerd,  and  with  his  fpere, 
"  He  might  not  the  ferpent  dere ; 
"  He  was  {oJberdediXL  aboute, 
1  u  It  held  all  edge  toole  withoute." 

Gawer  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  dragon  ftibdued  by  Jafon. 

Stebviks. 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  466,  n.  p.  Cole,  in  his  Latin  Did.  1 679, 
•— "  Afbardot  cruft— ^Crm/fa}"  which  in  the  Latin  part  he  inter- 


wets-*-"  A  cruft  or  (hell,  a  rough  cafiug ;  (hards/'  "  The  cafe 
(firys  Goldmith)  which  beetles  have  to  their  wings,  are  the  more 
aeceflary,  as  they  often  live  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  holes, 
which-  toy  dig  oat  by  their  own  induftry."  Thefe  are  undoubt- 
edly thcyfijfr  kudt  to  which  Shaldpeare  alludes.  Maloni. 
*  The  epithet  full-'whrg'd  applied  to  the  eagle,  fufficiently  marks 
jbe  contrail  of  the  poet's  imagery ;  for  whilft  the  bird  can  foar  to* 
mtxU  the  fen  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye,  the  infdt  can 
Dot  juft  rife  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  that  at  the  clofe  of 
j(day.    Hinl^v.  » 

s  —^attending for  a  check;]  Check  may  mean,  in  this  place* 
intfrmft  bat  I  rather  think  it  fignifics  command,  controuL  Thus 
m  Triiims  and  Creffida,  the  reftriQions  of  Ariftotle  are  called 

lAriftotle's  checks.    Stkbvens, 

*i 

6  ■  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe ;]  f  Dr.  Warburton  reads—* 
banble.]  L  c.  vain  titles  of  honour  gained  by  an  idle  attendance  at 
court*    But  the  Oxford  editor  reads — for  a  bribe.    Wa*b  urtok. 

The  Oxford  editor  knew  the  reafon  of  this  alteration,  though  his 
,cenfurer  knew  it  not. 
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Prouder,  than  milling  in  unpaid-for  filk: 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine, 

Of  babe  fome  corrector  made  bauble ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
thought  himfelf  equally  authorifed  to  make  bribe.  I  think  Mr 
can  hardly  be  right.  It  fhould  be  remembered*  however,  that 
bauble  was  anciently  fpelt  bable ;  fo  that  Dr.  Warburton  in  reality 
has  added  but  one  letter.  A  bauble  was  part  of  the  irifignia  of 
a  fool.  So,  in  All's  well  that  ends  <well>  Aft  IV.  fc,  v.  the  Clown 
fays : 

"  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  fir." 
It  was  a  kind  of  truncheon,  (fays  Sir  John  Hawkins,)  with  a  head 
carved  on  it.  To  this  Belarius  may  allude,  and  mean  that  honour- 
able poverty  is  more  precious  than  afinecure  at  court,  of  which  the 
badge  is  a  truncheon  or  a  <wand.  So,  in  Middleton's  Game  at  Chefs* 
1623: 

'•  Art  thou  fo  cruel  for  an  honour's  bable  ?" 

As,  however,  it  was  once  the  cuftom  in  England  for  favourite* 
at  court  to  beg  the  wardfhip  of  infants  who  were  born  to  great 
riches,  our  author  may  allude  to  it  on  this  occafion.  Frequent 
complaints  were  made  that  nothing  was  done  towards  the  education, 
of  tncfe  neglected  orphans.    Steevens. 

I  have  always  fufpefted  that  the  right  reading  of  this  paflage  ia 
what  I  had  not  in  a  former  edition  the  confidence  to  propofc : 

Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  brabe ; • 

Brabinm  is  a  badge  of  honour,  or  the  enfign  of  an  honour,  or  any 
thing  worn  as  a  mark  of  dignity.  The  word  was  ftrange  to  die 
editors,  as  it  will  be  to  the  reader ;  they  therefore  changed  it  to 
babe ;  and  I  am  forced  to  propofe  it  without  the  fupport  of  any 
authority.  Rrabium  is  a  word  found  in  Holyoak's  Dictionary,  who 
terms  it  a  reward.  Cooper,  in  his  Thefaurus,  defines  it  to  be  a 
prize,  or  reward  for  any  game.     Johnson. 

A  babe  and  baby  are  Anonymous.  A  baby  being  a  puppet  or 
play-thing  for  children,  perhap.%  if  there  be  no  corruption,  a  babe 
here  means  a  puppet : — but  I  think  with  Dr.  Johnfon  that  the  tact 
is  corrupt.     *or  babe  Mr.  Rowc  fubftituted  bauble. 

Doing  nothing  in  this  paflage  means,  I  think,  being  hufy  in  petty 
and  unimportant  employments :  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when  we  lay, 
melius  eft  otiofum  cfle  quam  nihil  agere. 

'1  he  following  lines  in  Drayton's  .Ovule,  4to.  1604,  may  add, 
however,   fome  fupport  to  Rowe's  emendation,  bable  or  bauble  : 
"  Which  with  much  forrow  brought  into  my  mind 
"  ITicir  wretched  foules,  fo  ignorantly  blinde, 
"  When  even  the  greateft  things,  in  the  world  unliable, 
"  Clyme  but  to  fafi,  and  damned  for  a  bable"    Malom* 
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Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrofs'd: 6  no  life  to  ours.7 

Gui.  Out  of  your  proof  you  fpeak:  we,  poor 

unfledg'd, 
Have  never  wing'd  from  vicwo'theneft;  nor  know 

not 
What  air's  from  home.     Haply,  this  life  is  beft, 
If  quiet  life  be  belt ;  fweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  (harper  known ;  well  correfponding 
With  your  (tiff  age:  but,  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance;  travelling  abed; 
A  prifon  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  (hide  a  limit.8 

A rf.  What  (hould  we  fpeak  of,9 

When  we  are  old  as  you?  when  we  (hall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  (hall  we  difcourfe 
The  freezing  hours  away?  We  have  feen  nothing; 
We  are  beaftly;  fubtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chace  what  flics ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prifon'd  bird, 
And  ling  our  bondage  freely. 


6  Yet  leept  bis  book  uncrofs'd  i]  So,  in  Skiaktheia,  a  colle&on 
of  Epigrams,  &c.  i  C98  : 

"  Yet  fUnds  he  in  the  debet  book  uHcrqft."    Stssvens. 

*  .  ■     m  lift  to  ours.]  i.  e.  compared  with  ours*    So,  p.  103 : 
"  Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low/'  Arc.    Steevens. 

9  Toftride  a  limit.]     To  overpafs  his  bound.     Johnson. 
In  die  preceding  line  the  old  copy  reads — A  prifon,  or  a  debtor, 
Sc£    The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malonb. 

9  Wbat  Jbould  <we /peak  of9]  This  dread  of  an  old  age,  unap- 
plied with  matter  for  difcourfe  and  meditation,  is  a  fentiment 
natural  and  noble.  No  ftatc  can  be  more  deftitute  than  that  of 
him,  who,  when  the  delights  of  fenfe  fbrfake  him,  has  no  pleafures 
of  the  mind*    Johnson. 

Vol.  XIII.  I 
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Bel.  How  you  fpeajt !  * 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  ufuries, 
And  felt  them  knowingly :  the  art  o'the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep;  whofc  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  fo  flippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling:  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  feems  to  feek  out  danger 
I 'the  name  of  fame,  and  honour;  which  dies  i'the 

fearch ; 
And  hath  as  oft  a  flanderous  epitaph, 
As  record  of  fair  ad;  nay,  many  times, 
Doth  ill  deferve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worie, 
Muft  court'fy  at  the  cenfure : — O,  boys,  this  ftory 
The  world  may  read  in  me :  My  body's  m^rk'd 
With  Roman  fwords;  and  my  report  was  once 
Firft  with  the  beft  of  note :  Cymbeline  lov'd  me; 
And  when  a  foldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off:  Then  was  I  as  a  tree, 
Whofe  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit :  but,  in  one  night, 
A  ftorm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leave*, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather.1 

Gui.  Uncertain  favour ! . 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you 
oft) 
But  that  two  villains,  whofe  falfe  oaths  prevailed 
Before  my  perfedt  honour,  fwore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans :  fo, 


•  How  jo*  /peak  /]  Otway  feems  to  have  taken  many  hints  jfor 
the  converfation  that  pafles  between  Acafto  and  his  fans,  from  the 
(bene  before  us.    Stibvbns, 

*  And  left  me  bare  to  weather*]     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  That  nomberlefs  upon  me  (luck,  as  leaves 
"  Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  bruih, 
"  Fallen  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me,  open,  bare* 
"  For  every  ftorm  that  bfrws."    Stbivbks, 
I 
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Followed  my  banifhment;  and,  this  twenty  years, 
This  rock,  and  thefe  demefnes,  have  been  my  world : 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honeft  freedom ;  pay *d 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  moun- 
tains; 
This  is  not  hunters'  language: — He,  that  ftrikes 
The  venifon  firft,  fhall  be  the  lord  o'thc  feaft; 
To  him  the  other  two  fhall  minifter ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poifon,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  ftate.4    HI  meet  you  in  the 
valleys.  [Exeunt  Gui.  and  Arv. 

How  hard  it  is,  to  hide  the  fparks  of  nature! 
Thefe  boys  know  little,  they  are  fons  to  the  king; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think,  they  are  mine :  and,  though  train'd  up 

thus  meanly 
I*thecave,  wherein  they  bow,5  their  thoughts  do  hit 


4  And  <we  will  fear  no  poifon,  nvhich  attends 

In  place  of  greater  ftate.]  The  comparative— greater,  which 
violates  die  meafure,  is  furely  an  abfurd  interpolation ;  die  low- 
bnmfd  cave  in  which  the  princes  are  meanly  educated,  being  a  place 
6[noftateatalL     Stbbvens. 

"  — — —  nulla  aconita  bibuntur 

"  FiftUibus;  tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pocula  fumes 

"  Gemmata,  ct  lato  Sctinum  ardebit  in  auro."    Juv, 

Maloni* 

5  ■     ■-  though  train' d  up  thus  meanly 

/'the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,]  The  old  editions  read: 
rtbe  cave,  whereon  the  bowe ; 
which,  though  very  corrupt,  will  direct  us  to  the  true  reading,  [as 
it  ftands  in  the  text.]— In  this  very  cave,  which  js  fo  low  that  they 
noft  bow  or  bend  in  entering  it,  yet  are  their  thoughts  fo  ex- 
alted, &c.  This  is  the  anrithefis.  fielarius  had  fpoken  before  of 
the  lownefs  of  this  cave : 

"  A  goodly  day !  not  to  keep  houfe,  with  fuch 
"  Whofe  roof's  as  low  as  ours !   Stoop,  boys :  This  gate 
"  Inftruds  yon  how  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and  bows  you 
««  To  morning's  holy  office."    War  burton. 

1 2 
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The  roofs  of  palaces;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  fimple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore,6— 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  ftool  I  fit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  fpirits  fly  out 
Into  my  ftory :  fay, — Thus  mine  enemy  fell  % 
And  thus  I  Jet  my  foot  on  his  neck;  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  fweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himfelf  in  pok 

ture 
That  ads  my  words.  The  younger  brother,  Cadwal,* 


6 This  Polydore,]    The  old  copy  of  the  play  {except  here, 

where  it  may  be  only  a  blunder  of  the  printer,)  calls  the  eldeft  lbn 
of  Cymbeline,  Pol  id  ore,  as  often  as  the  name  occurs ;  and  yet 
there  are  fome  who  may  aflc  whether  it  is  not  more  likely  that  tho 
printer  mould  have  blundered  in  the  other  places,  than  that  he  mould 
have  hit  upon  fuch  an  uncommon  name  as  Paladour  in  this  firft  in- 
ftance.  Paladour  was  the  ancient  name  for  Shaft/bury*  So,  in  A 
Meeting  Dialogue-wife  between  Nature,  the  Phcenix,  ami  tie  Turtle- 
dove, by  R.  Chefter,  1601  : 

"  This  noble  king  builded  fair  Caerguent, 

"  Now  cleped  Winchefter  of  worthie  fame ; 

"  And  at  mount  Paladour  he  built  his  tent, 

"  That  after-ages  Shafifiurie  hath  to  name."    Ste*Tbni. 

I  believe,  however,  Polydore  is  the  true  reading.  In  the  pages 
of  Holinlhed  which  contain  an  account  of  Cymbeline,  Polydore 
[L  e.  Polydore  Virgil]  is  often  quoted  in  the  margin ;  and  this 
probably  fuggefted  the  name  to  Shakfpeare.    M alone. 

Otway  (fee  p.  114,  a.  2,)  was  evidently  of  the  fame  opinion, 
as  he  has  fo  denominated  one  of  the  fons  of  Acafto  in  The  Orfbrnn., 

The  tranflations,  however,  of  both  Homer  and  Virgil,  would 
have  afforded  Shakfpeare  the  name  of  Polydore*    Stbbvbns. 

7  The  younger  brother,  Cadwal,]  This  name  is  found  in  an  an- 
cient poem,  entitled  King  Arthur,  which  is  printed  in  the  fame 
collection  with  the  Meeting  Dialogue-wife,  See.  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding note : 

"  Augifell,  king  of  ftout  Albania, 

"  And  Caduall,  king  of  Vinedocia ." 
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(Once,  ArviragusJ  in  as  like  a  figure, 

Strikes  life  into  my  fpeech,  and  (hows  much  more 

His  own  conceiving.  Hark!  the  game  is  rous'd! — 

O  Cymbeline!  heaven,  and  my  confcience,  knows, 

Thou  didft  unjuftly  banifh  me:  whereon, 

At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  ftole  thefe  babes ;  • 

Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  fucceflion,  as 

Thou  reft*  ft  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 

Thou  waft  their  nurfe;  they  took  thee  for  their 

mother, 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave : 9 
Myfelf,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd, 
They  take  for  natural  father.     The  game  is  up. 

[Exit. 

In  this  collection  one  of  our  author's  own  poems  was  originally 
printed.    Malonb. 

See  Mr.  Malone's  edition  of  our  author's  works,  Vol.  X. 
p.  341,  n.  9.    Stbevens. 

1  I  ftole  thefe  babes ;]     Shakfpeare  feems  to  intend  Belarius 

for  4  good  character,  yet  he.  makes  him  forget  the  injury  which  he 
has  done  to  the  young  princes,  whom  he  has  robbed  of  a  kingdom 
only  to  rob  their  father  of  heirs. — The  latter  part  of  this  foliloquy 
is  very  inartificial,  there  being  no  particular  reafon  why  Belarius 
fhould  now  tell  to  himfelf  what  he  could  not  know  better  by  telling 
it.    Johnson. 

9 to  her  grave:]  i.  e.  to  the  grave  of  Euriphile;  or,  to 

die  grave  of  their  mother ',  as  they  fuppofe  it  to  be.  The  poet  ought 
rather  to  have  written — to  thy  grave.    Malonb. 

Perhaps  he  did  write  fo,  and  the  prefent  reading  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption introduced  by  his  printers  or  publiihers.    Stbevens. 
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SCENE     IV. 

Near  Milford-Haven. 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  told'ft  me,  when  we  came  from  horfe, 
the  place 
Was  near  at  hand : — Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  fo 
To  fee  me  firft,  as  I  have  now: — Pifanio!  Man! 
Where  is  Pofthumus  ? a  What  is  in  thy  mind, 


*  Where  is  Pofthumus?]     Shakfpeare's  apparent  ignorance  of 

2uantity  is  not  the  lead  among  many  proofs  of  his  want  of  learning. 
Llmoft  throughout  this  play  he  calls  Pofthumus,  Pofthpmus,  and  &± 
njiragus,  always  Arviragus.  It  may  be  faid  that  quantity  in  the  age  of 
our  author  did  not  appear  to  have  been  much  regarded.  In  the  tra- 
gedy of  Darius,  by  William  Alexander  of  Menftrie  (lord  Stedine) 
1 603 ,  Darius  is  always  called  Darius,  and  Euphrates,  Euphrates: 

"  The  diadem  that  Darius  erft  had  borne 

"  The  famous  Euphrates  to  be  your  border ." 

Again,  in  the  2 1  ft  Song  of  Drayton's  Poiyolbiou : 

"  That  gliding  go  in  ftate  like  fwelling  Euphrates." 
Throughout  fir  Arthur  Gorges'  translation  of  Lucan,  Euphrates 
is  likewife  given  inftead  of  Euphrates.    St  e  e v  b  n s. 

Shakfpeare's  ignorance  of  the  quantity  of  Pofthumus  is  the  rather 
remarkable,  as  he  gives  it  rightly  both  when  the  name  firft  occurs, 
and  in  another  place : 

"  To  his  protection ;  calls  him  Pofthumus* 

"  Struck  the  main- top! — O,  Pofthumus!  alas." 

Ritsov. 
In  A  Meeting  DiaJogue-nvi/t  between  Nature,,  the  Phoenix,  and  the 
Turtle-dove,  by  R.  Chefter,  1601 ,  Arviragus  is  introduced  with  the 
fame  neglect  of  quantity  as  in  this  play : 

««  Windfor,  a  caftle  of  exceeding  ftrength, 
"  Firft  built  by  Arviragus,  Britaine's  king." 
Again,  by  Hey  wood,  in  his  Britaynes  Troy : 

««  Now  Arviragus  reigns,  and  takes  to  wife 

"  The  emperor  Claudius's  daughter."  »" 
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That  makes  thee  dare  thus?  Wherefore  breaks  that 

figh 
From  the  inward  of  thee?  One,  but  painted  thus, 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  felf-explication:  Put  thyfelf 
Into  a  haviour *  of  lefs  fear,  ere  wild nefs 
Vanquifh  my  flaider  fenfes.     What's  the  matter? 
Why  tender'ft  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender?  If  it  be  lummer  news, 
Smile  to't  before : 4  if  winterly,  thou  need'ft 
But  keep  that  countenance  ftill. — My  hufband's 

hand! 
That  drug-damn'd '  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him,6 
And  he's  at  fome  hard  point. — Speak,  man ;  thy 

tongue 

It  ieems  to  have  been  the  general  rule,  adopted  by  fcholars  as 
well  as  others,  to  pronounce  Latin  names  like  Eneliih  words: 
Shakfpeare's  neglcd  of  quantity  therefore  proves  nothing. 

Ma  LONE. 

The  propriety  of  the  foregoing  remark,  is  not  altogether  con- 
firmed by  the  practice  of  our  ancient  tranflators  from  claffick  au- 
thors.   Stebvens. 

*  haviour—']  This  word,  as  often  as  it  occurs  in  Shak- 
ipeare,  (hould  not  be  printed  as  an  abbreviation  of  behaviour. 
Haviour  was  a  word  commonly  ufed  in  his  time.  See  Spenfer, 
jEglogue  IX : 

"  Their  ill  haviour  garres  men  miflay."    Stebvens. 

*  — — —  If  it  be  fummer  news, 

Smite  to't  before :]     So,  in  our  author's  98th  Sonnet : 
•«  Yet  not  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  fweet  fmell 
"  Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
"  Could  make  me  any  fummer' sftory  tell."    Malonb. 
5  —  drug-damn' d — ]     This  is  another  allufion  to  Italian  poi- 
fons.     Johnson. 

ft offZ-craftied  him,]    Thus  the  old  copy,  and  fo  Shakfpeare 

certainly  wrote.    So,  in  Coriolanus : 

"  ■  chafte  as  the  icicle, 

"  That's  curdied  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow." 
Mr.  Pope  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  read  \  out-crafted,  here, 
-*&&  curdled  in  Coriolanus.    Malonb, 
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May  take  off  fome  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Pleafe  you,  read ; 

And  you  (hall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  moil  difdain'd  of  fortune. 

Imo.  [Reads.]  Thy  mijlrefs,  Pifanio,  hath  played 
the  Jlrumpet  in  my  bed;  the  teftimonies  whereof  lie 
bleeding  in  me.  I /peak  not  out  of weak  furmifcsi  but 
from  proof  as  ftrong  as  my  grief  and  as  certain  as  I 
expeft  my  revenge.  That  part,  thou,  Pifanio,  muft  aft 
for  me,  if  thy  faith  be  not  tainted  with  the  breach  of 
hers.  Let  thine  own  bands  take  away  her  life:  Ifball 
give  thee  opportunities  at  Milford-Haven :  Jbe  both 
my  letter  for  the  purpofe :  IVbere,  if  thou  fear  to 
ftrike,  and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the 
pandar  to  her  dijbonour,  and  equally  to  me  dijloyal. 

Pis.  What  (hall  I  need  to  draw  my  fword?  the 
paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already.7 — No,  'tis  flander; 
Whofeedge  is  (harper  than  the  fword ;  whofe  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile;8  whofe  breath 
Rides  on  the  porting  winds,9  and  doth  belie 


*?  Whatjbalt  I  need  to  draw  my  fword?  the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already*]     So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 
"  Struck  dead  at  firft,  what  needs  a  fecond  ftriking  ?" 

Maloni. 

*  Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  &c]     So,  in  Churchyard's 
Difcourft  of  Rebellion  &c.  1570: 

"  Hit  venom  caftes  as  far  as  Nilus  flood,  [brood] 
"  Hit  poyfoncth  all  it  toucheth  any  wheare." 
Serpents  and  dragons  by  the  old  writers  were  called  worms.     Of 
this,  leveral  inftances  are  given  in  the  laft  aft  of  Antony  and  Cleo~ 
patra.     Steevens. 

9  Rides  on  the  polling  winds,]     So,  in  King  Henry  V : 
"  making  the  wind  my  pofi-horfe"    Maloni* 
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All  corners  of  the  world :  kings,  queens,  and  ftates,* 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  fecrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  (lander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam? 

Imo.  Falfe  to  his  bed!  What  is  it,  to  be  falfe? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him?1 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock?  if  fleep  charge 

nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myfelf  awake?  that's  falfe  to  his  bed? 
Is  it? 

Pis.  Alas,  good  lady! 

lu o.  I  falfe  ?  Thy  confcience  witnefs : — Iachimo, 
Thou  didft  accufe  him  of  incontinency; 
Thou  then  look 'd ft  like  a  villain;  now,  methinks, 
Thy  favour's  good  enough.4 — Some  jay  of  Italy,1 
Whofe  mother  was  her  painting,6  hath  betray  *d 
him; 


•  — -fates,]    Perfons  of  higheft  rank.    Johnson. 
See  Vol.  XL  p.  300,  n.  4.    Malon b. 

•  — —  What  is  it,  to  be  falfe  f 

To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  f]      This  pafTagC 
(hoald  be  pointed  thus :  ) 

••  ——What!  is  it  to  be  falfe, 

€t  To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ?*' 

M.  Mason. 
4  Then  thou  look'dji  like  a  'villain ;  novo,  methinkr, 
Tby  favour  s  good  enough.]     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Thofe  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well  favour'd, 
*'  When  others  are  more  wicked."    Malon  e. 

'  Some  jay  of  Italy,]     There  is  a  prettinefs  in  this  expref- 

fion ;  putta,  in  Italian,  fignifying  both  a  jay  and  a  <wLre  :  I  fup- 
pofe  from  the  gay  feathers  of  that  bird.     Warburton. 

So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or:  •«  Teach  him  to  know 
turtles  from  jay*"    St  e  evens.     * 

•  Whofe  mother  was  her  painting,]  Some  jay  of  Italy,  made  by 
art ;  the  creature,  not  of  nature,  twt  of  painting.  In  this  fenle 
painting  may  be  not  improperly  termed  her  mother.    Johnson. 

I  met  with  a  fimilar  expreffioh  in  one  of  the  old  comedies,  but 
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Poor  I  am  ftale,  a  garment  out  of  fafliion ; 1 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  mull  be  ripp'd:8 — to  pieces  with  me! — O, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors !  All  good  feem- 
ing, 

forgot  to  note  the  date  or  name  of  the  piece :  "  ——a  parcel  <£ 
conceited  feather-caps,  wbofe  fathers  were  their  garments." 

Steevens, 
In  All's  well  that  ends  well,  we  have : 
«<  whofc  judgments  are 

"  Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ."     Malone. 

?  Poor  I  am  ftale,  a  garment  out  of  fafliion ;]  This  image  oc- 
curs in  Weftward  for  Smelts,  1620,  immediately  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  tale  on  which  our  play  is  founded :  "  But  (faid  the  Brainfoid 
fifh-wife)  I  like  her  as  a  garment  out  offa/hion."    Steevens. 

8  And,  fir  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
/  mufi  be  ripp'd:]    To  hang  by  the  walls,  does  not  mean,  to  be 
converted  into  hangings  for  a  room,  but  to  be  bung  up,  as  uielefi, 
among  the  negle&ed  contents  of  a  wardrobe.    So,  in  Mea Jure  for 
Meafure  : 

"  That  have,  like  nnfcour'd  armour,  hung  by  the  watt** 

When  a  boy,  at  an  ancient  manfion-houfe  in  Suffolk,  I  faw  one 
of  thefe  repositories,  which  (thanks  to  a  fucceffionof  old  maids!) 
had  been  preferved,  with  fuperftitious  reverence,  for  almoft  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

Clothes  were  not  formerly,  as  at  prefent,  made  of  flight  materials, 
were  not  kept  in  drawers,  or  given  away  as  foon  as  lapfe  of  time 
or  change  of  fafliion  had  impaired  their  value.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  hung  op  on  wooden  pegs  in  a  room  appropriated  to  the  fole 
purpofe  of  receiving  them ;  and  though  fuch  caft-off  things  as  were 
compofed  of  rich  fubftances,  were  occafionally  ripped  for  domeftick 
ufes,  (viz.  mantles  for  infants,  vefts  for  children,  and  counterpanes 
for  beds,)  articles  of  inferior  auality  were  fuffered  to  hang  by  the 
walls,  till  age  and  moths  had  aeftroyed  what  pride  would  not  per- 
mit to  be  worn  by  fervants  or  poor  relations. 
Comitem  horridulum  trita  donare  lacerna, 

feems  not  to  have  been  cuftomary  among  our  anceftors. When 

Queen  Elizabeth  died,  (he  was  found  to  have  left  above  three 
thoufand  drefles  behind  her ;  and  there  is  yet  in  the  wardrobe  of 
Covent-Garden  theatre,  a  rich  fuit  of  clothes  that  once  belonged  to 
King  James  I.  When  I  faw  it  laft,  it  was  on  the  back  of  Juftice 
Greedy,  a  character  in  Maffinger's  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts. 

Stsbvb**, 
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By  thy  revolt,  O  hufband,  fhall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villainy;  not  born,  where't  grows; 
But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.  True  honeft  men  being  heard,  like  falfc 
./Eneas, 
Were,  inhis  time,  thought  falfe :  and  Sinon's  weeping 
Did  fcandal  many  a  holy  tear;  took  pity 
From  moft  true  wretchednefs :  So,  thou,  Pofthumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men;9 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  (hall  be  falfe,  and  perjur'd, 
From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow, be  thou  honeft: 
Do  thou  thy  matter's  bidding :  When  thou  fee'ft  him, 
A  little  witnefs  my  obedience:  Look! 
I  draw  the  fword  myfelf :  take  it ;  and  hit 
The  innocent  manfion  of  my  love,  my  heart : 
Fear  not ;  'tis  empty  of  all  things,  but  grief: 
Thy  mafter  is  not  there;  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it:  Do  his  bidding;  ftrike. 
Thou  may 'ft  be  valiant  in  a  better  caufe; 
But  now  thou  feem'ft  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  inftrumentl 

Thou  fhalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  muft  die? 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 

9  Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ;  &c]  i.  c.  fays  Mr.  Upton, 
"  wilt  infeft  and  corrupt  their  good  name,  (like  four  dough  that 
leaveneth  the  whole  mafs,)  and  wilt  render  them  fufpefted."  In 
the  line  below  he  would  read— -fall,  inftead  of  fail.  So,  in  King 
Henry  V: 

"  And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot 
"  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  beft-indued, 
•«  With  fome  fufpicion." 
I  think  the  text  is  right.    Ma  lone. 

So,  in  The  Winter's  Tal,: 
"  for  the  fail 

"  Of  any  point"  &c.    Stebvbhi* 
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Nofervant  of  thy  matter's:  Againft  felf-flaughtcr7 

There  is  a  prohibition  fo  divine, 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.8     Come,  here's  my 

heart; 
Something's  afore't : 9 — Soft,  foft ;  we'll  no  defence; 
Obedient  as  the  fcabbard. — What  is  here? 
The  fcriptures a  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turn'd  to  herefy?  Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith !  you  fhall  no  more 
Be  ftomachers  to  my  heart !  Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  falfe  teachers:  Though  thofe  that  are  be- 

tray'd 
Do  feel  the  treafon  fharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worfe  cafe  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Pofthumus,  thou  that *  did'ft  fet  up 
My  difobedience  'gainft  the  king  my  father, 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  fuits 
Of  princely  fellows,  (halt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  ad:  of  common  paffage,  but 
A  drain  of  rarenefs:  and  I  grieve  myfelf, 
To  think,  when  thou  (halt  be  difedg'd4  by  her      • 


*  Aga'mft felfflaughter  &c]     So  again,  in  Hamlet, r 

••  the  Everlafting fix'd 

"  His  canon 'gainft  felf- daughter."    Ste evens. 

8  That  cravens  my  weak  band.']  i.  e.  makes  me  a  coward.   Pope. 
That  makes  me  afraid  to  put  an  end  to  my  own  life.   See  Vol.  VI. 

p.  454,  n.  4.    Malone. 

9  Something's  afore't:]    The  old  copy  reads — Something's  a*fiet* 

Johnson. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malone. 

*  The  fcriptures — ]     So,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  fad  Shepherd  : 

"  The  lover's  fcriptures,  Heliodore's,  or  TatiusV 
Shakfpeare,  however,  means  in  this  place,  an  oppofition  between 
fcrifture,  in  its  common  fignification,  and  herefy.     Ste  evens. 

5  thou  that — ]     The  fecond  thou,  which  is  not  in  the  old 

copies,  has  been  added  for  the  fake  of  recovering  metre. 

Steevbns. 

4 difedg'd — ]     So,  in  Hamlet :   «  It  would  coft  you  a 

groaning,  €0  take  off  mine  edge."    Stbevens. 
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That  now  thou  tir'ft  on,5  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  defpatch: 
The.  lamb  entreats  the  butcher:  Where's  thy  knife? 
Thou  art  too  flow  to  do  thy  mailer's  bidding, 
When  I  dcfire  it  too. 

Pis.  O  gracious  lady, 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  bufinefs, 
I  have  not  flept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do%  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.  1*11  wake  mine  eyeballs  blind  firft. 

Imo.  Wherefore  then* 

Didft  undertake  it?  Why  haft  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles,  with  a  pretence?  this  place? 
Mine  adtion,  and  thine  own?  our  horfes*  labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturb  'd  court, 


5  That  now  thou  tir'ft  on,]  A  hawk  is  faid  to  tire  upon  that 
which  (he  pecks ;  from  tirer,  French.    Johnson. 

'  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  70,  n.  3.    Steevens. 

6  ril  wake  mine  eyeballs  blind  firft. ]  [In  the  old  copies,  the  word 
—blind  is  wanting.]  The  modern  editions  for  wake  read  break, 
and  fupply  the  deficient  fyllable  by — Ah  wherefore*  I  read— -lit 
wake  mine  eye-balls  out  firft.  or,  blind  firft.    Johnson. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  had  made  the  fame  emendation.   Ma  lone. 

Dr.  Jobnfon's  conjecture  (which  I  have  inferted  in  the  text)  may 
receive  fupport  from  the  following  paflage  in  The  Bugbears,  a  MS* 
comedy  more  ancient  than  the  play  before  us :    . 

"  1  doubte 

99  Lcaft  for  lacke  of  my  flepe  I  (hall  watche  my  eyes  oute" 
Again,  in  The  Revengers  Tragedy,  1 608  : 

99  A  piteous  tragedy !  able  to  wake 

99  An  old  man's  eyes  blood-fliot." 

Again,  in  The  Roaring  Girl,  161 1  :  " 111  ride  to  Oxford, 

and  <watcb  out  mine  eyes,  but  I'll  hear  the  brazen  head  fpeak." 
^  Steevens. 

Again,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved  in  a  note  on  The  Rape  of 
htcrece  : 

99  Here  (he  exclaims  againft  refiq/e  and  reft ; 

"  And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  dill  be  blind"    Malone. 
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For  my  being  abfent;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpofe  return?  Why  haft  thou  gone  fo  far, 
To  be  unbent,7  when  thou  haft  ta'en  thy  ftand, 
The  ele&ed  deer  before  thee?8 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lofe  fo  bad  employment:  in  the  which 
I  have  confider'd  of  a  courfe;  Good  lady, 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary;  fpeak: 

I  have  heard,  I  am  a  ftrumpet;  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  falfe  ftruck,  can  take  no  greater  wound, 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.    But  fpeak. 

Pis.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Moft  like; 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  fo,  neither ; 

But  if  I  were  as  wife  as  honeft,  then 
My  purpofe  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be, 
But  that  my  mafter  is  abus'd : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  lingular  in  his  art, 
Hath  done  you  both  this  curfed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  life. 

I'll  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  fend  him 
Some  bloody  fign  of  it;  for  'tis  commanded 
I  fhould  do  fo:  You  (hall  be  mifs'd  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

'  To  be  unbent,]     To  have  thy  bow  unbent,  alluding  to  a* 
hunter.    Johnson. 

1 when  thou  haft  ta'en  thy  (land, 

The  ele&ed  deer  before  thee  ?]     So,   In  one  of  our  author's 
poems,  Pqffsonate  Pilgrim,  1 509 : 

««  When  as  thine  eye  nath  chofe  the  dame, 

••  PwbftaWdtbe  deer that thou  Jbouitft  finke."    Malonb. 
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1m 0.  Why,  good  fellow, 

What  (hall  I  do  thewhile?  Where  bide?  How  live? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  hufband  ? 

Pis.  If  you'll  back  to  the  court,— 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father;  nor  no  more  ada 
With  that  harfh,  noble,  Ample,  nothing;9 
That  Cloten,  whofe  love-fuit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  fiege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  muft  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where  then ?  • 

Hath  Britain  all  the  fun  that  (bines  ? 3  Day,  night, 


9  With  that  harjh,  noble,  &c]  Some  epithet  of  two  fyllables  hat 
here  been  omitted  by  the  compofitor ;  for  which,  having  bat  one 
copy,  it  is  now  vain  to  feck.    Malone. 

Perhaps  the  poet  wrote : 

With  that  har/h,  noble 9  Jimple,  nothing,  Cloten  ; 
That  Cloten,  &c.    Stbevens. 

*  Where  then  ?]  Hanmer  has  added  thefe  two  words  to  Pifanio's 
ipeech.    Malone. 

*  VThercthen? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  fun  thatjh'mes  ?]  The  reft  of  Imogen's 
fpeech  induces  me  to  think  that  we  ought  to  read  "  What  then  ?" 
inftead  of  "  Where  then  ?"    The  reafon  of  the  change  is  evident. 

M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  Imogen  filently  anfwers  her  own  queftion :  "  any  'where. 
Hath  Britain  "  &c. 

Shakfpeare  feeros  here  to  have  had  in  his  thoughts  a  paflage  in 
Lyly's  Euphuet,  1580,  which  he  has  imitated  in  King  Richard  II: 
"  Nature  hath  given  to  man  a  country  no  more  than  (he  hath  houfe, 
or  lands,  or  living.  Plato  would  never  account  him  banilhed,  that 
had  thcjnnne,  ay  re,  water,  and  earth,  that  he  had  before ;  where 
he  felt  the  winter's  blalt,  and  the  fummer's  blaze ;  where  the  fame 
fnnne  and  the  fame  moone  (hined ;  whereby  he  noted,  that  every 
place  was  a  country  to  a  wife  man,  and  all  parts  a  palace  to  a  quiet 
mind.  But  thou  art  driven  out  of  Naples :  that  is  nothing.  All 
the  Athenians  dwell  not  in  Colliton,  nor  every  Corinthian  in 
Greece,  nor  all  the  Lacedemonians  in  Pitania.    How  can  any  part 
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Are  they  not  but  in  Britain?  Pthe  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  feems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  fwan's  neft:  Fr'ythee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain,9 

Pis.  I  am  mod  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.     The  embaflador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Mil  ford-Haven 
To-morrow :  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is; a  and  but  difguife 
That,  which,  to  appear  kfeif,  muft  not  yet  be,    . 
But  by  felf-danger;  you  fhould  tread  a  courfe 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view :  *  yea,  haply,  near 
The  refidence  of  Pofthumus ;  fo  nigh,  at  leaft, 
That  though  his  adtions  were  not  vifible,  yet 
Report  fhould  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  fuch  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modefty,4  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 

of  the  world  be  diftant  far  from  the  other,  when  as  the  mathenUK 
ticians  fet  downe  that  the  earth  is  but  a  point  compared  to  tho 
heavens?"    Ma  lone. 

9  There* s  levers  out  of  Britain .]     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

4€  There  is  a  world  elfewhere.,,  Steevens. 
2  _  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  a$  your  fortune  is ;]  To  wear  a  dark  mind,  is  to  carry  a 
mind  impenetrable  to  the  feaxch  of  others.  Darkntfs,  appliea  to 
the  mind,  is  fecrecy ;  applied  to  the  fortune,  is  obfeurity.  Tine  next 
lines  are  obfeure.  You  muft,  fays  Pifanio,  difguife  that  greatnefs, 
which,  to  appear  hereafter  in  its  proper  form,  cannot  yet  appear 
without  great  danger  to  itfelf.    Johnson. 

1 full  of  view :]     With  opportunities  of  examining  your 

affairs  with  your  own  eyes.    Johnson. 

Full  of  view  may  mean — affording  an  ample  prof  peel,  a  complete 
opportunity  of  difcerning  circumftances  which  it  is  your  intereft  to 
know.  Tims,  in  Pericles,  "  Full  of  face"  appears  to  fignify— 
amply  beautiful ;  and  Duncan  a  flu  res  Banquo  that  he  will  labour  to 
make  him  "full  of  growing,"  i.  e.  of  ample  growth.     Steevens. 

«  Though  peril  to  my  mdefty,]   I  read— Through  peril.    /  would 
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Pis.  Well  then,  here's  the  point : 

You  muft  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience ;  fear,  and  nicenefs, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  ttuly, 
Woman  its  pretty  felfj  tos  a  waggiih  courage; 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-anfwer'd,  (aucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weafel : 6  nay,  you  muft 
Forget  that  rareft  treafure  of  your  cheek, 
Expofing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart! 
Alack,  no  remedy! 7)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kiffing  Titan;8  and  forget 
Your  labourfome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief: 

I  fee  into  thy  end,  and  am  almoft 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  Firft,  make  yourfelf  but  like  one* 

Fore-thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit, 
(*Tis  in  my  cloak-bag,)  doublet,  hat,  hofe,  all 
That  anfwer  to  them:  Would  you,  in  their  ferving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  fuch  a  feafon,  'fore  noble  Lucius 


fir /tub  means  adventure  through  peril  of modefij ;  I  would  rifque 
every  thing  but  real  dilhonour.    Johnson, 

*  — —  to — ]    Old  copies,  unmetrically , — into.    Steevens. 

*  As  quarrellous  as  the  weafel :]     So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I : 

*'  A  <weafel  hath  not  fuch  a  deal  of  fpleen 
"  As  you  are  tofs'd  with."    St e evens. 
1  Expofing  it  (but%  09  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack,  no  remedy!)']     I  think  it  very  natural  to  reflect  in  this 
diftrefi  on  the  cruelty  of  Pofthumus.    Dr.  Warburton  propofes  to 
read: 

the  harder  hap !     Johnson. 

*  —common-kiffing  Titan;]     Thus,  in  Othello: 

"  The  bawdy  wind  that  kifles  all  it  meets——*" 

Steevins. 

Vol.  XIIL  K 
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Prefent  yourfelf,  defire  his  fervice,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy,9  (which  you'll  make  him 

know/ 
If  that  his  head  have  e^r  in  mufick,)  doubtlefs, 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you;  for  he's  honourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  mod  holy.  Your  means  abroad1 
You  have  me,  rich;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning,  nor  fupplyment. 

I  mo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.4     Pr'ythee,  away : 
There's  more  to  be  confider'd;  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us : s  This  attempt 
I'm  foldier  to,6  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  pr'ythee. 


9  Wherein  you  are  happy,]  i.  e.  wherein  you  are  accompli/bed* 

Steevens. 

1 *whkh  you'll  make  him  know,]     This  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's 

reading.    The  common  books  have  it : 

■    ■  ■   which  will  make  him  know,—. 
Mr.  Theobald,  in  one  of  his  long  notes,  endeavours  to  prove  that 
it  mould  be : 

—  which  will  male  him  fo, 
He  is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton.    Joh  nson. 

The  words  were  probably  written  at  length  in  the  manufcript, 
you  will,  and  you  omitted  at  the  prefs :  or  will  was  printed  tor 
we'll.    Malonb. 

1  Your  meant  abroad  &c]     As  for  your  fubfiftence  abroad, 

you  may  rely  on  me.    So,  in  fc.  v :  *' thou  (hould'ft  neither 

want  my  means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy  p^cfe^ment.', 

Malonb. 

4  — —  diet  me  with.]    Alluding  to  the  fpare  regimen  prefcribed 

in  fome  difeafes.    So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona:  " to 

fail,  like  one  that  takes  diet."    Steevens. 

*  we'll  even 


All  that  good  time  will  gfrve  us:]     We'll  make  our  work 
with  our  time ;  we'll  do  what  time  will  allow.    Johnson. 

6  This  attempt 

I'm  foldier  to,]  u  c.  I  have  inliftod  and  bound  myfelf  to  it. 

Warburton. 
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Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  muft  take  a  fhort  fare- 
well; 
Left,  being  mifs'd,  I  be  fufpe&ed  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.     My  noble  miftrefs, 
Here  is  a  box ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen ; 7 
What's  in't  is  precious :  if  you  are  fick  at  fea, 
Or  ftomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  di (temper. — To  fome  (hade, 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood : — May  the  gods 
Diredt  you  to  the  beft ! 

Imo.  Amen :  I  thank  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE      V. 
A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbelinb,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  and 

Lords. 

CrM.  Thus  far;  and  fo  farewell. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  fir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote;  I  muft  from  hence; 
And  am  right  forry,  that  I  muft  report  ye 
My  mafter's  enemy. 

Rather,  I  think,  I  am  equal  to  this  attempt ;  I  have  enough  of 
ardour  to  undertake  it.     Ma  lone. 

Mr.  Malone's  explanation  is  undoubtedly  juft.  Vmfildier  to,  is 
equivalent  to  the  modern  cant  phrafe— /  am  up  to  it,  i.  c.  I  have 
ability  for  it.    Ste evens. 

'  Hen  is  a  box  ;  /  bad  it  from  the  queen  ;]  Inftead  of  this  box, 
the  modern  editors  have  in  a  former  fecne  made  the  queen  give 
Pifanio  a  ««/,  which  is  dropp'd  on  the  ftage,  without  being  broken. 
See  Aa  I.  fc.  vi. 

In  P.tricUt%  Cerimon,  in  order  to  recover  Thaifa,  calls  for  all 
the  foxes  in  his  clofet,    Malon  e. 
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Cym.  Our  fubje&s,  fir, 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and  for  ourfelf 
To  fhow  lefs  fovereignty  than  they,  muft  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc.  So,  fir,  I  defire  of  you* 

A  conduct  over  land,  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befal  your  grace,  and  you  !9 

Cym.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  oC 
fice; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit : — 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  Your  hand,  my  IbnL 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly:  but  from  this  time 
forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner:  Fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my 
lords, 
Till  he  have  Crofs'd  the  Severn. — Happinefs ! 

[Exeunt  Lucius,  and  Lords* 

Si>ueen.  He  goes  hence  frowning:  but  it  ho- 
nours us, 
That  we  have  given  him  caufe. 

Clo.  'Tis  all  the  better; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wiflies  in  it. 


•  Soimfir,  I  defire  of  yon— -]  The  two  laft  words  arc,  in  my 
opinion,  very  properly  omitted  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  as  they 
only  fenre  to  derange  the  metre*    Stbevbns. 

9  —  all  Joj  befal  your  grace,  and  jouf]  I  think  we  (hottld 
read— Sit  grace,  and  you.    Malokb. 

Perhaps  our  author  wrote : 

■  jour  grace,  and  yours ! 

L  e.  your  relatives.    So.  in  Macbeth  : 

"  And  beggar'djoftw  for  ever."    S ti  e vi  ks. 
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Ctm*  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us  therefore,  ripely, 
Our  chariots  and  our  horfemen  be  in  readinefs : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  foon  be  drawn  to  head,    from  whence  he 

moves 
His  war  for  Britain, 

Qjjemn*  'Tis  not  fleepy  bufinefs ; 

But  mutt  be  looked  to  fpeedily,  and  ftrongly. 

CrM*  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus, 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter?  She  hath  not  appeared 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tendered 
The  duty  of  the  day :  She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty; 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us ;  for 
We  have  been  too  flight  in  fuffcrance- 

[Exii  an  Attendant* 

Queen.  Royal  fir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Pofthumus,  moft  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
*Tis  time  muft  do.     'Befeech  your  majefty, 
Forbear  fiiarp  fpeeches  to  her ;  She's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  ftrokes, 
And  ftrokes  de^th  to  her, 


Re-enter  an  Attendant. 


CrM*  Where  is  flic,  fir?  How 

Can  her  contempt  be  anfwer'd  ? 

Atten*  Pleafe  you,  fir, 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd ;  and  there's  no  an- 

fwer 
^hat  will  be  given  to  the  loud'ft  of  noife  we  make* 

S^uesn.  My  lord,  when  laft  I  went  to  vifit  her, 
*3 
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She  pray'd  me  to  excufe  her  keeping  clofe ; 
Whereto  conftrain'd  by  her  infirmity, 
She  fhould  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 
Which  daily  fhe  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  wifh'd  me  to  make  known ;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym.  Her  doors  lock'd  ? 

Not  feen  of  late  ?  Grant,  heavens,  that,  which  I 

fear, 
Prove  falfe!  [£*//. 

S^ueen.        Son,  I  fay,  follow  the  king.* 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pifanio,  her  old  fervant, 
I  have  not  feen  thefe  two  days. 

Ss>ueen.  Go,  look  after. — 

,  [Exit  Cloten. 
Pifanio,  thou  that  ftand'ft  fo  for  Pofthumus ! — 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine :  I  pray,  his  abfence 
Proceed  by  fwallowing  that;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  moft  precious.     But  for  her, 
Where  is  (he  gone?  Haply,  defpair  hath  feiz'd  hen 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  (he's  flown 
To  her  defir'd  Pofthumus :  Gone  fhe  is 
To  death,  or  to  difhonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  ufe  of  either:  She  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  Britifh  crown.  u 

Re-enter  Cloten. 

How  now,  my  fon  ? 

Clo.  'Tis  certain,  fhe  is  fled: 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king ;  he  rages ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 


.  %  6V*,  I  fay,  fo//o*w  the  i/«^.l    Some  word,  neceflkiy  to 
metre,  is  here  omitted.    We  might  read : 


the 
Go,  fm9  lfiy  5  filhm  t%  king*    Stiivsns. 
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Sj>UEEN*  All  the  better:  May 

This  night  foreftall  him  of  the  coming  day !  * 

[Exit  Queen, 

Clo.  I  love,  and  hate  her:  for  (he's  fair  and 
royal ; 
And  that  (he  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquifite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman ; 4  from  every  one 
The  beft  fhe  hath,5  and  fhe,  of  all  compounded, 
Outfells  them  all :  I  love  her  therefore ;  But, 
Difdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Pofthiimus,  flanders  fo  her  judgement, 
That  what's  elfe  rare,  is  chok'd ;  and,  in  that  point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed, 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her.     For,  when  fools 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Shall — Who  is  here  ?  What !  are  you  packing,  fir- 

rah? 
Come  hither :  Ah,  you  precious  pandar !  Villain, 


s May 

This  night  fore-ftall  him  of  the  coming  day  /]  1.  c.  may  his  grief 
this  night  prevent  him  from  ever  feeing  another  day,  by  an  antici- 
pated and  premature  deftrudion!     So,  in  Milton's  Mafque: 

**  Perhaps  fore-flailing  night  prevented  them."    Ma  lone* 

*  And  thatjhe  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquifite 

Than  lady,  ladies,  woman ;]  She  has  all  courtly  farts,  fays  he, 
more  exquifite  than  any  lady,  than  all  ladies,  than  all  womankind. 

Johnson. 
There  is  a  fimilar  paflage  in  All's  well  that  ends  well,  Acl  II. 
fc«  iii :  "  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is  man." 

Tolllt. 

*  from  e*veiy  one 

The  beft  Jbe  hath,]     So,  in  The  Temfeft  : 
"  but  you,  O  you, 

"  So  perfect,  and  fo  peerlefs,  are  created 
"  Of  every  creature's  beftM    Malofi. 

K4 
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Where  is  thy  lady !  In  a  word ;  or  elfe 
Thou  art  ftraightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord ! 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  lady?  or,  by  Jupiter, 
I  will  not  a(k  again.     Clofe  villain,5 
I'll  have  this  fecret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is,flie  with  Pofthumus? 
From  whofe  fo  many  weights  of  bafenefs  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord, 

How  can  fhe  be  with  him  ?  When  was  (he  mifs'd  ? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  (he,  fir?  Come  nearer; 

No  further  halting :  fatisfy  me  home, 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.  O,  my  all-worthy  lord ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  villain ! 

Difcover  where  thy  miftrefs  is,  at  once, 
At  the  next  word, — No  more  of  worthy  lord,— 
Speak,  or  thy  filence  on  the  inftant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis.  Then,  fir, 

This  paper  is  the  hiftory  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Prefenting  a  letttr. 

Clo.  Let's  fee't: — I  will  purfue  her 

Even  to  Auguftus'  throne. 

Pis.  Or  this,  or  perifh.n 

She's  far  enough;  and  what  he  learns  by  I    M„. 
this,  y>4fide. 

May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.       J 

5  Clofe  villain,]    A  fyllable  being  here  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  meafure,  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  : 

Clofe  villain,  thou,-  StbeVENS. 

6  Or  this,  orperifo.]    Thefe  words,  I  think,  belong  to  Cloteu, 
who,  requiring  the  paper,  fays : 
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Clo.  Humh !    . 

Pis.  I'll  write  to  my  lord,  (he's  dead,  O  Imogen, 
Safe  may'ft  thou  wander,  fafe  return  again ! 

[Afide. 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think, 

Clo.  It  is  Pofthumus*  hand ;  I  know't. — Sirrah, 
if  thou  would'ft  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true 
fcrvice;  undergo  thofe  employments,  wherein  I 

Left  fee*  t : — /  <will  purfue  her 
Even  to  Auguftus*  throne.     Or  this,  or  perijb. 
Then  Pifanio  giving  the  paper,  fays  to  himfelf  i 
She's  far  enough ;  &c.     Johnson. 

I  own  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  Or  this,  or  perijb,  properly 
belongs  to  Pifanio,  who  (ays  to  himfelf,  as  he  gives  the  paper  into 
the  hands  of  Cloten,  /  mufi  either  give  it  him  freely,  or  perijb  in  my 
attempt  to  keep  it :  or  elfe  the  words  may  be  conficfcred  as  a  reply  to 
Cfoten's  boaft  of  following  her  to  the  throne  of  Auguftus,  and  are 
added  (lily  :  You  will  either  do  what  you  fay,  or  perijb,  which  is  the 
mere  probable  of  the  two. — The  fubfequent  remark,  however,  of 
Mr.  Henley,  has  taught  me  diffidence  in  my  attempt  to  juilify  the 
arrangement  of  the  old  copies.    Stbbvbns. 

I  cannot  but  think  Dr.  Johnfon  in  the  right,  from  the  account 
of  this  tranfa&ion  which  Pifanio  afterwards  gave : 

" Lord  Cloten, 

"  Upon  my  lady's  miffing,  came  to  me, 
"  With  his  fword  drawn ;  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and  fwore 
"  If  I  difcover'd  not  which  way  (he  was  gone, 
"  //  <was  my  infant  death  :  By  accident, 
••  I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  mailer's 
•'  Then  in  my  pocket,  which  directed  him 
««  To  feek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford." 
But  if  the  words,  Or  this,  or  perijb,  belong  to  Pifenio,  as  the  letter 
was  feigned,  they  muft  have  been  fpoken  out,  not  afidc. 

Henley- 

Cloten  knew  not,  till  it  was  tendered,  that  Pifanio  had  fuch  a 
letter  as  he  now  prefents ;  there  could  therefore  be  no  queftion 
concerning  his  giving  it  freely  or  ivitb-bolding  it. 

The(e  words,  in  my  opinion,  relate  to  Pilanio's  prefent  conduit, 
and  they  mean,  I  think,  "  I  muft  either  praBife  this  deceit  upon 
Cloten,  or  periih  by  his  fury."    Malonb. 
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fhould  have  caufe  to  ufe  thee,  with  a  ferious  indus- 
try,— that  is,  what  villainy  foe'er  I  bid  thee  do,  to 
perform  it,  diredtly  and  truly, — I  would  think  thee 
an  honeft  man:  thou  fhould'ft  neither  want  my 
means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy  prefer- 
ment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  Wilt  thou  ferve  me?  For  fince  patiently 
and  conftantly  thou  haft  ftuck  to  the  bare  fortune 
of  that  beggar  Pofthumus,  thou  canft  not  in  the 
courfe  of  gratitude  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of 
mine.     Wilt  thou  ferve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand,  here's  my  purfe.  Haft 
any  of  thy  late  matter's  garments  in  thy  pofleffion? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  fame 
fuit  he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and 
miftrefs. 

Clo.  The  firft  fervice  thou  doft  me,  fetch  that 
fuit  hither :  let  it  be  thy  firft  fervice ;  go. 

Pis.  I  (hall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Mil  ford-Haven : — I  forgot  to 
afk  him  one  thing;  I'll  remember't  anon: — Even 
there,  thou  villain  Pofthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I 
would,  thefe  garments  were  come.  She  faid  upon 
a  time,  (the  bitternefs  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my 
heart,)  that  fhe  held  the  very  garment  of  Pofthu- 
mus in  more  refpeft  than  my  noble  and  natural 
perfon,  together  with  the  adornment  of  my  quali- 
ties. With  that  fuit  upon  my  back,  will  I  ravifh 
her :  Firft  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes ;  there  (hall 
Ihe  fee  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment  to 
her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my  fpeech  of 
infultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — and  when  my 
lull  hath  dined,  (which,  as  I  fay,  to  vex  her,  I  will 
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execute  in  the  clothes  that  fhe  fo  praiVd,)  to  the 
court  1*11  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again. 
She  hath  defpifed  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  be  merry 
in  my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  with  the  clothes. 

Be  thofe  the  garments  ? 
Pis.  Ay>  mY  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long,  is't  fince  fhe  went  to  Milford- 
Haven? 

Pis.  She  can  fcarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber;  that  is 
the  fecond  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee :  the 
third  is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my 
defign.  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  (hall 
tender  itfelf  to  thee. — My  revenge  is  now  at  Mil- 
ford  ;  'Would  I  had  wings  to  follow  it ! — Come, 
and  be  true.  [Exit. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'ft  me  to  my  lofs :  for,  true  to 
thee, 
Were  to  prove  falfe,  which  I  will  never  be, 
To  him  that  is  moft  true.7 — To  Milford  go, 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  purfu'ft.    Flow,  flow, 
You  heavenly  bleflings,  on  her !  This  fool's  fbeed 
Be  crofs'd  with  flownefs ;  labour  be  his  meed  ! 

[Exit. 
"  1 1 

1  To  him  that  is  moft  true]  Pifanio,  notwithftanding  his  matter's 
letter,  commanding  the  murder  of  Imogen,  confiders  him  as  true* 
fuppofing  as  he  has  already  faid  to  her,  that  Pofthumus  was  abufed 
by  fomc  villain,  equally  an  enemy  to  them  both.    Maloni« 
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S  C  E  N  E     VI. 

Before  the  Cave  of  Belarius, 

Enter  Imogen,  in  Boy's  Clothes. 

Imo.  I  fee,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
J  have  tir'd  myfelf;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.     I  fhould  be  fick. 
But  that  my  refolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain  top  Pifanio  fhow'd  thee, 
Thou  waft  within  a  ken :  O  Jove !  I  think, 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched : 8  fuch,  I  mean, 
Where  they  fhould  be  reliev'd.    Two  beggars  told 

me, 
I  could  not  mifs  my  way :  Will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afflictions  on  them;  knowing  'tis 
A  punifhment,  or  trial  ?  Yes :  no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  fcarce  tell  true :  To  lapfe  iij  fiill- 

nefs 
Is  forer,9  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falfehood 
Is  worfe  in  kings,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord ! 
ThQu  art  one  o'the  falfe  ones :  Now  I  think  on 

thee, 
My  hunger's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  fink  for  food. — But  what  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it :  *Tis  fome  favage  hold : 
1  were  beft  not  call ;  *  I  dare  not  call :  yet  famine, 

s  Foundations  fly  the  wretched ;]     Thus,  in  the  fifth  JEueid: 
"  Italiam  {equimuifugienten."    Stbbvens, 

*  //  forer,]     Is  a  greater,  or  heavier  crime.     Johnson* 
'  I  were  beft  not  call;]     Mr.  Pope  was  fo  little  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  that  inftead  of  this  the  original 
reading,  he  fubftituted—T<uvr*  beft  not  call,    Malon e. 
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Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ;  hardnefs  ever 
Of  hardinefs  is  mother. — Ho !  who's  here  ? 
If  any  thing  that's  civil,*  fpeak ;  if  favage, 
Take,  or  lend.5 — Ho ! — No  anfwer?  then  I'll  enter. 


*  If  any  thing  that's  civil,]     Civil,  for  human  creature. 

Warbu&ton* 

*  if  ai9  &**&  f bat's  civil,  fpeak ;  if  favage, 

Take,  or  lend.  J  I  queftion  whether,  after  the  words,  iffavage9 
a  line  be  not  loft.     I  can  offer  nothing  better  than  to  read ; 
— —  Ho  I  'who's  here  f 
If  any  thing's  that's  civil,  take  or  lend, 
If  favage,  fpeak. 
If  you  are  civUifed  and  peaceable,  take  a  price  fof  what  I  want,  or 
lend  it  for  a  future  recompenfe ;  if  you  are  rough  inhofpitable  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountain,  fpeak,  that  I  may  know  my  ftate. 

Johnson* 

It  is  by  no  means  peceflary  to  fuppofe  that  favage  hold  figninet 
the  habitation  of  a  beaft.  It  may  as  well  be  ufed  tor  the  cave  of  a 
favage,  or  wild  man,  who,  in  the  romances  of  the  time,  were 
reprefented  as  redding  in  the  woods,  like  the  famous  Orfon,  Bremo 
in  the  play  of  Mucedorsss,  or  the  favage  in  the  feventh  canto  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Spenfer's  Faery  Queen,  and  the  6th  B.  C.  4. 

Stbevens* 
Steevens  is  right  in  fuppofing  that  the  word  favage  does  not 
mean,  in  this  place,  a  tvild  beaft,  but  a  brutijb  man,  and  in  that 
fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  civil:  in  die  former  fenfe,  the  word  human 
would  have  been  oppofed  to  it,  not  civil.  So,  in  the  next  aft, 
Imogen  fays : 

"  Our  courtiers  fay,  all's  favage  but  at  court," 
And  in  As  you  like  it,  Orlando  (ays : 

"  I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  favage  here." 

M.  Mason. 
The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  If  any  one  refides  here  that  is  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  modes  of  civil  life,  anfwer  me ;  but  if  this  be  the 
habitation  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  man,  or  of  one  banifhed 
from  fociety,  that  will  enter  into  no  converfe,  let  him  at  leaft 
Jtlently  furnim  me  with  enough  to  fupport  me,  accepting  a  price  for 
it,  or  giving  it  to  me  without  a  price,  in  confideration  of  future 
recompence.  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  of  the  words  Take,  or 
lend,  is  fupported  by  what  Imogen  fays  afterwards  : 

"  Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd ;  and  thought 
•'  To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took.'1 


»» 
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Beft  draw  niy  fword ;  and  if  mine  enemy 

But  fear  the  (word  like  me,  he'll  fcarcely  look  on't. 

Such  a  foe,  good  heavens !    [She  goes  into  the  cave: 


Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  tfjot*  Arviragus* 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  beft  woodman/ 
and 
Are  mafter  of  the  feaft :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook,  and  fervant ;  'tis  our  match : 4 
The  fweat  of  induftry  would  dry,  and  die, 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.    Come ;  our  ftomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely,  favoury :  Wearinefs 
Can  fnore  upon  the  flint,  when  reftive  floth 5 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here, 
Poorhoufe,  that  keep'ft  thyfelf ! 

Gui.  I  am  throughly  weary; 

Arf.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  ftrong  in  appetite* 


but  fuch  licentious  alterations  as  transferring  words  from  one  line 
to  'another,  and  tranfpofing  the  words  thus  transferred,  ought,  in 
my  apprehenfion,  never  to  be  admitted.    M a  l  o  n  e  . 

3  woodman ,]     A  woodman,  in  its  common  acceptation  (it 

in  the  prefent  inftancc)  fignifies  a  hunter.  For  the  particular  and, 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  fee  Mr.  Reed's  note  in  Meafurefor 
Meafure,  Vol.  IV,  p.  347,  n.  2.     St e evens. 

So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

ts  He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 
"  Againft  a  poor  unfeafonable  doe."    Ma  lone. 

4  '        '///  our  match :]  i.  e.  our  compact.    See  p.  1 1  j,  1.  6. 

SteEVENS. 

s  -——when  reftive  floth — ]  Refty  fignified,  mouldy,  rank* 
See  Minfheu,  in  v.  The  word  is  yet  ufed  in  the  north.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  here  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  it  is  applied  Co 
a  horfe.    Ma  lone. 

Reftive,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  believe,  means  unquiet,  (bift- 
ing  its  pofture,  like  a  reftive  horfe*    Steevens. 
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Gui.  There  is  cold  meat  i'the  cave ;  we'll  brouze 
on  that, 
Whilft  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel.  Stay;  come  not  in: 

[Looking  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  fhould  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What's  the  matter,  fir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel!  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon ! 6 — Behold  divinenefs 
No  elder  than  a  boy ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  matters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd ;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took: 

Good  troth, 
I  have  ftolen  nought  ,•  nor  would  not,  though  I  had 

found 
Gold  ftrew'd  o'the  floor.7     Here's  money  for  my 

meat: 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  fo  foon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted8 
With  prayers  for  the  provider.  * 
Gui.  Money,  youth? 

Arv.  All  gold  and  filvcr  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 

6  An  earthly  paragon  /]     The  fame  phrafe  has  already  occurred 
IB  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  No;  but  (he  is  an  earthly  paragon ."     Ste evens.  • 

t o'the  floor.]    Old  copy — i'the  floor.    Corrected  by  Sir 

T.  Hanmer.    Malone. 

*  and  parted — ]     A  fyllable  being  here  wanting  to  the 

roeafure,  we  might  read,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer— and  parted 
thence.     Steevens. 
I 
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As  'tis  no  better  reckoned,  but  of  thofe 
Who  worfhip  dirty  gods. 

Imo.  I  fee,  you  are  angry  ; 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  fhould 
Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven,  fir.4 

Bel.  What  is  your  name? 

Imo.  Fidele,  fir :  I  have  a  kinfman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy ;  he  embark'd  at  MM  ford  $ 
To  whom  being  going,  almoft  (pent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  offence,5 

Bel.  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth, 

Think  us  no  churls ;  nor  meafure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     Well  encounter'd! 
'Tis  almoft  night :  you  ftiall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks,  to  ftay  and  eat  it.— 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gui.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  fhould  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  ho- 

nefty, 
I  bid  for  you,  as  Pd  buy.6 


♦ fir.]     This  word,  which  is  deficient  in  the  old  copies, 

has  been  fupplied  by  fome  modern  editor,  for  the  fake  of  metre. 

Ste  EVENS* 

5  /  am  fallen  in  this  offence.]    In%  according  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  writing,  is  here  ufed  inftead  of—  in/a.    Thus,  in  Othello  : 

"  Fallen  in  the  practice  of  a  curfed  flavc." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  HI: 

"  But  firft,  I'll  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave."   Ste evens. 

6  I  Jhould  *woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  honefiy, 

I  bid  for  you,  as  I'd  buy  J]  The  old  copy  reads — as  /  do  buy. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  He  reads  unnecef- 
farily,  /Vbid  for  you,  &c.    In  the  folio  the  line  is  thus  pointed  : 

"  I  (hould  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom  in  honcfty : 

"  I  bid  for  you,"  Sec.    Malone. 
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.    Attr.  I'll  make't  my  comfort, 

He  is  a  man ;  I'll  love  him  as  my  brother : — 
And  fuch  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him, 
After  long  abfence,  fuch  is  yours : — Moft  welcome! 
Be  fprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongft  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongft  friends! 

If  brothers? — 'Would  it  had  been  fo,  that" 

they 
Had  been  my  father's  fons !  then  had  my 

PF*ze 


>Afide. 


Been  Jcfif  and  fo  more  equal  ballafting7      I 
To  thee,  Pofthumus.  J 

I  think  this  paffage  might  be  better  read  thus : 

Ijbould  <woo  bard,  but  be  jour  groom.— In  honefty9 
I  bid  for  you,  as  Vd  buy. 
That  is,  I  (hould  woo  hard,  but  I  would  be  your  bridegroom.  [And 
when  I  fey  that  I  would  <woo  bard,  be  allured  that]  in  honefty  I 
bid  for  you,  only  at  tbe  rate  at  which  I  would  purchafe  you. 

Ty*whitt. 


-  then  bad  my  prize 


Been  lefr,  and/o  more  equal  ballafting — ]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads 
planfibly,  but  without  neceflity,  price  for  prize,  and  balancing  for 
ballafting  He  is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton.  The  meaning  is,— 
Had  I  been  a  lefs  prize,  I  (hould  not  have  been  too  heavy  for 
Pofthofnas.    Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  So,  in  King 
Henry  VI.  P.  Ill : 

"  It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages." 
Again,  ibidem: 

"  Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  fon." 
The  fame  word  occurs  again  in  this  play  of  Cymbeline,  as  well  as  in 
Hamlet.     Ste  evens. 

Between  price  and  prize  the  diftinttion  was  not  always  obferved 
in  our  author's  time,  nor  is  it  at  this  day ;  for  who  has  not  heard 
perfons  above  the  vulgar  confound  them,  and  talk  of  high-priz'd 
and  law-priz'd goods  ?    Malonb. 

The  fenfe  is,  then  had  the  prize  thou  haft  mattered  in  me  been 
lefs,  and  not  have  funk  thee,  as  I  have  done,  by  over-lading  thee. 

Heath. 

Vol.  XIII.  L 
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Bel.  He  wrings  at  fome  diftrefs. 

Gui.  'Would,  I  could  free't! 
Arv.  Or  I ;  whatc'cr  it  be. 

What  pain  it  coft,  what  danger!  Gods! 

Bzu  Hark,  boys. 

{Whifpering. 
I  mo.  Great  men, 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  tave, 
That  did  attend  themfelves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  confeience  feal'd  then?,'  (laying  by 
That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes,)* 

8  That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes,]  The  poet  muft  mean, 
that  court,  that  obiequious  adoration,  which  the  (hitting  vulgar  pay 
to  the  great,  is  a  tribute  of  no  price  or  value.  I  am  penuaded 
therefore  our  poet  coined  this  participle  from  the  French  verb,  and 
wrote: 

That  nothing  pift  of  defering  multitudes  : 

u  c  obfequious,  paying  deference. Deferer,  Ceder  par  refpeB  a 

auelou'un,  obeirt  condefcendre ,  &c— Deferent,  crvil,  refpedueux,  Sec 
Kicnelet.     Theobald. 

He  is  followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton; 
but  I  do  not  fee  why  differing  may  not  be  a  general  epithet,  and  the 
expreffion  equivalent  to  the  many-headed  rabble.     Johnson. 

It  certainly  may ;  but  then  nothing  is  predicated  of  the  many- 
beaded  multitude,  unlefs  we  fupply  wore*  that  the  text  does  not 
exhibit,  "  That  worthlcfs  boon  of  the  differing  or  many-headed 
multitude,  [attending  upon  them,  and  paying  their  court  to  them  ;*]" 
or  fuppofe  the  whole  line  to  be  a  periphraffs  for  adulation  or  ohei* 
fa  nee. 

There  was  no  fuch  word  as  defering  or  deferring  in  Shakfpeare's 
time.  "  Deferer  a  une  compaigne,"  Cotgrave  in  his  Di&ionary, 
161 1,  explains  thus :  "  To  yeekL,  referre,  or  attribute  much,  unto 
a  compame."    Malone. 

That  nothing  gift  which  the  multitude  are  fuppofed  to  beftow,  is 
glory,  reputation,  which  is  a  prefent  of  little  value  from  their 
hands ;  as  they  are  neither  unanimous  in  giving  it,  nor  conftant  in 
continuing  it.     Heath. 

I  believe  the  old  to  be  the  right  reading.  Differing  multitudes  means 
unfteady  multitudes,  who  are  continually  changing  their  opinions, 
and  condemn  to-day  what  they  yefterday  applauded.    M.  Mason. 
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Could  not  out-peer  thefe  twain.  Pardon  me,  gods ! 
Pd  change  my  fex  to  be  companion  with  them, 
Since  Leonatus  falfe.9 

Bel.  Itfhallbefo: 

Boys,  we'll  go  drefs  our  hunt, — Fair  youth,  come 

in: 
Difcourfe  is  heavy,  fading;  when  we  have  fupp'd, 
We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  ftory, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  fpeak  it. 

Gui.        J  Pray,  draw  near. 

Arf.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  morn  to  the 
lark,  lefs  welcome. 

I  mo.  Thanks,  fir. 

Arv.  I  pray,  draw  near.      [Exeunt. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  explanation  is  juft.  So,  in  the  IndaMon  to  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV : 

*«  The  ftill  difcordant$  <wan?ring  multitude."     Steevbns. 

9  Since  Leonatus  falfe.]     Mr.  M.  Mafon  would  read : 
Since  Leonatus  is  fal/e 
bit  this  conjecture  is  injurious  to  the  metre.    If  we  are  to  connect 
the  words  in  queftion  with  the  preceding  line,  and  fuppofc  that 
Imogen  has  completed  all  (he  meant  to  fay,  we  might  read : 
Since  Le§nate  is  falfe. 
Thus,  for  the  convenience  of  verification,  Shakfpeare  fomerimes 
alls  Profpero,  Profper,  and  Enobar&vx,  Enobarb*.    Steevbns. 

As  Shakfpeare  has  ufed  «*  thy  tmftref$>  ear,"  and  "  Menelaus9 
tent,"  for  tny  miftreffes  ear,  and  Menelauses  tent,  fo,  with  ftill 
greater  licence,  he  ufes— Since  Leonatus  falfe,  for— Since  Leonatus 
is  falfe.    Malone. 

Of  fuch  a  licenfe,  I  believe,  there  is  no  example  either  in  the 
works  of  Shakfpeare,  or  of  any  other  author.    Ste  e  v e  n  s. 
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SCENE     VII. 
Rome. 

Enter  two  Senators  and  Tribunes. 

i.  Sen.  This  is  the  tenor  of  the  emperor's  writ; 
That  fince  the  common  men  are  now  in  adion 
•Gainft  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians ; 
And  that  *  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  againft 
The  fallen-off  Britons ;  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  bufiiiefs :  He  creates 
Lucius  pro-conful :  and  to  you  the  tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  abfolute  0)1™^!!!©^*     Long  live  Caefar! 

Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces? 

2.  Sen.  Ay. 

Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia? 

i.  Sen.  With  thofe  legions 

Which  I  have  fpoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Mull  be  fupplyant:  The  words  of  yourcommiflion 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  defpatch. 

Tri.  We  will  difcharge  our  duty. 

[Exeunt. 

*  That  fince  the  common  men  are  now  in  aclion 
'Gainft  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians ; 

And  that  &c]     Thefe  fa&s  are  hiftorical.     Stbbvens. 
Seep.  101,  n.  5.     Malone. 

*  and  to  you  the  tribunes  > 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 

His  abfolute  commijjion*}     He  commands  the  commiffion  to  be 
given  ta  you.    So  we  fay,  I  ordered  the  materials  to  the  workmen. 

Johnson. 
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ACT     IV.        SCENE     I. 

The  Forefl)  near  the  Cave. 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  fhould 
meet,  if  Pifanio  have  mapp'd  it  truly.  How  fit 
his  garments  ferve  me!  Why  fhould  his  miftrefs, 
who  was  made  by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be 
fit  too?  the  rather  (faving  reverence  of  the  word) 
for4  'tis  fa  id,  a  woman's  fitnefs  comes  by  fits. 
Therein  I  muft  play  the  workman.  I  dare  fpeak 
it  to  myfelf,  (for  it  is  not  vain-glory,  for  a  man 
and  .his  glafs  to  confer;  in  his  own  chamber,  I 
mean,)  the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as 
his ;  no  lefs  young,  more  ftrong,  not  beneath  him 
in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the 
time,  above  him  in  birth,  alike  converfant  in  ge- 
neral fervices,  and  more  remarkable  in  fingle  op- 
Dofitions: 5  yet  this  imperfeverant6  thing  loves  him 
m  my  defpite.     What  mortality  is!    Pofthumus, 


♦  for — ]  i.  cbecaufe.     Seep.  161,  n.  7.     Steevens. 

5  in  fingle  oppofitions :]    In  (ingle  combat.     So,  in  King 

HemylKVznl: 

'«  In  Jingle  opptfition,  hand  to  hand, 
"  He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour, 
"  In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower." 
An  pppofite  was  in  Shakfpeare  the  common  phrafe  for  an  adver* 
(ary,  or  antagonift.     See  VoLX.  p.  694,  n.  3.    Malone. 

6 imperfeverant — ]      Thus  the  former  editions.    Sir  T. 

Hanmer  read s — ill-perft<verant.    Johnson. 

Imperfeverant  may  mean  no  more  th&nperfrveraxt,  like  imbofom'd, 
Mipaifion'd,  Mimafk'd.    Stebvens. 
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thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  upon  thy  fhoulders, 
lhall  within  this  hour  be  off;  thy  miftrefs  enforced; 
thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  thy  face:5  and 
all  this  done,  fpurn  her  home  to  her  father;6  who 
may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry  for  my  fo  rough  ufage: 
but  my  mother,  having  power  of  his  teftinefs,  (hall 
turn  all  into  my  commendations.  My  horfe  is  tied 
up  fafe :  Out,  fword,  and  to  a  fore  purpofe !  For- 
tune, put  them  into  my  hand !  This  is  the  very  de- 
fcription  of  their  meeting-place;  and  the  fellow 
dares  not  deceive  me.  [Exit. 

s  before  thy  face :]     Pofthumus  was  to  have  his  head  ftruck 

off,  and  then  his  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  his  face !  We  fhooM 
read— £<r  face,  i.  e.  Imogen's :  done  to  defpite  her,  who  had  fakt, 
(he  efteemed  Pofthumua's  garment  above  the  perfon  of  Cloten. 

Warbvitoy. 

Shakfpeare,  who  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  makes  a  clown  fay,  "  If 
thou  It  fee  a  thing  to  talk  on  after  thou  art  dead/'  would  not  icruple 
to  give  the  expreffion  in  the  text  to  fo  fantaftick  a  character  at 
Cloten.  The  garments  of  Pofthumus  might  indeed  be  cut  to  piecei 
before  bit  face,  though  his  head  were  off;  no  one,  however*  bat 
Cloten  would  confider  this  circumftance  as  any  aggravation  of  the 
infult.    Malone. 

6  fpurn  her  borne  to  berfatber;]  Cloten  ieems  to  delight  in 

rehearing  to  hinrielf  his  brutal  intentions;  for  all  this  he  has  already 
laid  in  a  former  fcene:  "  —and  when  my  luft  hath  dined,— -co 
the  court  111  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again/' 

Stbevivs. 
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SCENE     IL 

Before  the  Cave. 

Enter,  from  the  Cave,  Bejlarius,  Guiderius, 
Arviragus,  and  Imogen. 

Bel.  You  are  not  well:  [to  Imogen.]  remain 
here  in  the  cave; 
We'll  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Air.  Brother,  (lay  here: 

[To  Imogen. 
Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  (hould  be; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whofe  duft  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  fick. 

Gui.  Go  you  to  hunting,  I'll  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  fick  I  am  not ; — yet  I  am  not  well : 
But  not  fo  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  feem  to  die,  ere  fick :  So  pleafe  you,  leave  me; 
Stick  to  your  journal  courfe:  the  breach  of  cuftom 
Is  breach  of  all.1     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me :  Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  fociable :  I'm  not  very  fick, 
Since  I  can  reafon  of  it.    Pray  you,  truft  me  here: 
Pll  rob  none  but  myfelf ;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  fo  poorly. 

Guu  I  love  thee;  I  have  fpokc  it: 


7  Stick  to  your  journal  courfe  :  the  breach  of  cuflom 
Is  breach  of  alW\     Keep  your  daily  courfe  uninterrupted;  if 
the  ftated  plan  of  life  is  once  broken,  nothing  follows  but  confu- 

&M1.      JOHMSON. 
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How  much  the  quantity/  the  weight  is  much, 
As  I  do  love  my  father.  * 

Bel.  What?  how?  how? 

Arv.  If  it  be  fin  to  fay  fo,  fir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  fay, 
Lota's  reafon's  with6ut  reafon  ;  the  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  who  is't  fhall  die,  I'd  fay, 
My  father %  not  this  youth. 

Bel.  O  noble  drain!    \Afide. 

0  worthinefs  of  nature!  breed  of  greatnefs! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  bafe  things  fire  bafe : 
Nature  hath  meal,  and  bran ;  contempt,  and  grace. 

1  am  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  ftiould  be, 
Doth  miracle  itfelf,  lov'd  before  me. — 

'Tis  the  ninth  hour  o'the  morn. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell. 

.  <  Imo.  I  wifh  ye  fport. 
Arv.  You  health. — So  pleafe  you,  fir.9 

Imo.  [AJIde.]  Thefe  are  kind  creatures.     Gods, 
what  lies  I  have  heard ! 
Our  courtiers  fay,  all's  favage,  but  at  court : 
Experience,  O,  thou  difprov'ft  report ! 
The  imperious  feas  *  breed  monfters ;  for  the  difli, 


*  How  much  the  quantity^     I  read — As  much  the  quantity. 

Johnsoh. 

Surely  the  prefent  reading  has  exactly  the  fame  meaning.  H*w 
much  foever  the  mafs  of  my  affection  to  my  father  may  be,  fo 
much  precifely  is  my  love  for  thee :  and  as  much  as  my  alia!  love 
weighs,  fo  much  alio  weighs  my  affection  for  thee.    Ma  lone. 

9  So  pleafe  you,  Jir.]    I  cannot  rclifb  this  courtly  fbra/e  from 

the  mouth  of  Arviragus.   It  mould  rather,  I  think,  begin  Imogen's 
ipeech.     Tyrwhitt. 

1  The  imperious^/ — ]  Imperious  was  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for 
imperial.    Sec  Vol.  XI.  p.  391,  n.  3.    Maloke. 
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Poor  tributary  rivers  as  fwcet  fifti. 
I  am  lick  (till  j  heart-fick; — Pifanio, 
I'll  now  tafte  of  thy  drug. 

Guu  I  could  not  (lir  him:* 

He  faid,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate;4 
Diftioneftly  affiiftcd,  but  yet  honeft. 

Arp\  Thus  did  he  anfwer  me :  yet  faid,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more, 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field  :— 

We'll  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in,  and  reft* 

Arf*  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Bel*  Pray,  be  not  fick, 

For  you  muft  be  our  houfewife. 

/mo.  Well,  or  illf 

I  am  bound  to  you, 

Bel.  And  fo  (halt  be  even1 

[Exit  Imogen. 
This  youth,  howe'erdiftrefs'd,6  appears,  he  hath  had 
Good  anceftors. 

*  /  could  not  ftir  him  ,*]     Not  «w?  him  to  tell  his  ftory, 

Johnson, 

4  gtntle,  but  unfortunate ;]    Gentle,  h  <wet%farut  of  birth 

above  the  vulgar,     Johnson. 

Rather,  of  rank  above  the  vulgar,     So,  In  King  Henry  Vi 

** be  he  ne'er  fo  vile* 

* '  Thi  s  day  ma  11  gentle  his  cond  i  f  ton .  *  *     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s  , 

5  Attdfojhak  be  e*vert]     The  adverb — Jh,  was  fupplled  by  Sir 
Thorm*  Hanmer,  for  the  fake  of  metre.    Sti evens, 

*  Imo.  Well*  or  ill, 

I  am  b&uttd  to  you, 
Bel,  Andfojimlt  be  even — 
This  youth,  l.zcrW  diftreffd*  &c]     Thefe  fpecches  art  im- 
properly dirtribuicd  between  Imogen  and   Bclarius ;  and  1  flatter 
myfclf  that  every  reader  of  attention  will  approve  of  my  amend- 
ing the  paffage,  and  dividing  them  in  the  following  manner  ; 
Imo,  Welh  ir  Hh 
I  am  bound  to  yen  ;  and  jhaft  be  ever. 

Bel,  This  youth ,  hwwcUr  dtfirejid*  &c«    M,  Mason, 
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Arf*  How  angel-like  he  flags ! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery ! 6  He  cut  our  roots  in 
characters;7 
And  (auc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  lick, 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arf.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  fmiling  with  a  figh :  as  if  the  figh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  fuch  a  fmilc; 
The  fmile  mocking  the  figh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  fo  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  failors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note, 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both/ 
Mingle  their  fpurs  together.9 

Arf.  Grow,  patience! 

And  let  the  ftinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perifhing  root,  with  the  increafing  vine!' 

And /halt  he  ever.]  That  is,  you  (hall  ever  receive  from  me  the 
fame  lcindnefs  that  you  do  at  prefent :  you  (hail  thus  only  be  hmmd 
to  me  for  ever.     Ma  lone. 

6  Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery  !  &c]  Only  the  firft  four  words  of 
this  fpeech  are  given  in  the  old  copy  to  Guiderius :  The  name  of 
Arviragus  is  prefixed  to  the  remainder,  as  well  as  to  the  next 
Speech.    The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Malone. 

7  He  eut  our  root/  in  characters ;]    So,  in  Fletcher's  Elder 

Brother,  Ad  IV: 

"  And  how  to  cut  his  meat  in  chambers."    Steevens. 

8  —  rooted  in  him  both,]  Old  copy — in  them.  Corrected  by 
Mr.  Pope.    Malone. 

9  Mingle  their  fpurs  together.]  Spurs,  an  old  word  for  the  fibres 
of  a  tree.     Pope. 

Spurs  are  the  longed  and  largeft  leading  roots  of  trees*     Oar  poet 
has  again  ufed  the  lame  word  in  The  Tempeft  : 
"  —  the  (iron?  bas'd  promontory 
"  Have  I  made  (hake,  and  by  the /pun 
"  Pluck'd  ud  the  pine  and  cedar."  . 
Hence  probably  the  /pur  of  a  poft ;  the  (hort  wooden  buttrefs 
affixed'to  it,  to  keep  it  firm  in  the  ground,    Malone. 
*  And  let  the /linking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  peri/bing  root,  with  the  increafing  vine!]    Shakfpeare  had 
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Bel.  It  w  great  morning.1  Come;  away. — Who's 
there  ? 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  thofe  runagates ;  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me : — I  am  faint. 

Bel.  Thofe  runagates! 

Means  he  not  us  ?  I  partly  know  him ;  'tis 
Cloten,  the  fon  o'the  queen.     I  fear  fome  ambufb. 
I  faw  him  not  thefe  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  'tis  he : — We  are  held  as  outlaws  : — Hence. 

Gui.  He  is  but  one :  You  and  my  brother  fearch 
What  companies  are  near:  pray  you,  away; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Belarius  and  Arviragus. 

Clo.  Soft !  What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus?  fome  villain  mountaineers? 
I  have  heard  of  fuch. — What  flave  art  thou  ? 

Gvi.  A  thing' 

only  fcen  EugUJb  vines  which  grow  againft  walls,  and  therefore  may 
be  fometimes  entangled  with  the  elder.  Perhaps  we  fhould  read— • 
mnt*wine—from  the  'vine.     Johnson. 

Surely  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  without  any  change.  May 
ptience  increafe,  and  may  the  (linking  elder,  grief,  no  longer  twine 
his  decaying  for  deftructive,  if '  periling  i%  ufed  actively,]  root  with 
the  vine,  patience,  thus  increaung ! — As  to  untwine  is  here  ufed  for 
to  cea/e  to  twine,  fo,  in  King  Henry  VIIL  the  word  uncontemned 
"having  Keen  ufed,  the  poet  has  conftru&ed  the  remainder  of  the 
fentence  as  if  he  had  written  not  contemned*  See  Vol.  XI.  p.  no, 
n.  9.     Malone. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  propofes  to  read — entwine*  He  fays  "  Let 
the  ftinking  elder  [G^cf  J  entwine  his  root  with  the  vine  [Patience] 
and  in  the  end  Patience  muft  outgrow  Grief."    Steivens. 

There  is  no  need  of  alteration.  The  elder  is  a  plant  whofe  roots 
are  much  (horter  lived  than  the  vine's,  and  as  thofe  of  the  vine 
fwell  and  outgrow  them,  they  muft  of  neceffity  loofen  their  hold. 

Henley. 

3  //  it  great  morning .]  A  Gallicifm,  Grand  jour.  See  VoL  XL 
p.  367*  n.  4,    Stiivbns. 
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More  flavifh  did  I  ne'er,  than  anfwering 
AJlave  without  a  knock.3 

Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain :  Yield  thee,  thief. 

Guu  To  who?  to  thee?   What  art  thou?  Have 
not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine ?  a  heart  as  big? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.4  Say,  what  thou  art; 
Why  I  fhould  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  bafe, 

Know'ft  me  not  by  my  clothes? 

Guu  No,5  nor  thy  tailor,  rafcal, 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ;  he  made  thofe  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  fe£ms,  make  thee.6 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet, 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.  Thou  art  fome  fool; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief, 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 


•  than  anfwering 


A  flavc  without  a  knock.]    Than  anfwering  that  abnfive  word 
Jlave.    Slave  fhould  be  printed  in  Italicks.    M.  Ma  son. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  interpretation  is  fupported  by  a  paflage  in  Rome* 
and  Juliet : 

"  Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again."    M  A  lone. 

4  — — for  I  wear  not 

My  dagger  in  my  mouth.]     So,  in  Solyman  and  Per/eda,  I  $99  : 
"  I  fight  not  with  my  tongue :  this  is  my  oratrix."  Maloki. 

5  No,]  This  negation  is  at  once  fuperfluous  and  injurious  to  the 
metre.    Steevens. 

6  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rafcal, 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ;  he  made  thofe  clothes, 
Which,  as  itfecms,  make  thee.]    See  a  note  on  a  fimilar  paflage 
in  a  former  fcene,  p.  121,  n.  6.    Ste$vbns» 
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Gui.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gui.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it ;  were't  toad,  or  adder,  fpider, 
•Twould  move  me  fooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confufion,  thou  (halt  know 
I'm  fon  to  the  queen. 

Gui.  I'm  forry  for't;  not  feeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard? 

Gui.  Thofe  that  I  reverence,  thofe  I  fear;  the 
wife: 

At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death:7 

When  I  have  (lain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I'll  follow  thofe  that  even  now  fled  hence, 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  fet  your  heads : 
Yield,  ruftick  mountaineer.8  [Exeunt,  fighting. 


'  Die  the  death :]  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  269,  n.  2.    Stbevens. 

*  Yield \  ruftick  mountaineer.]  I  believe,  opon  examination,  the 
character  of  Cloten  will  not  prove  a  very  confident  one.  Ad  I. 
fc.  iv.  die  lords  who  are  converting  with  him  on  the  fubjeA  of  his 
rencontre  with  Pofthumus,  reprefent  the  latter  as  having  neither  pot 
forth  his  ftrength  or  courage,  but  dill  advancing  forwards  to  the 
prince,  who  retired  before  him  ;  yet  at  this  his  laft  appearance,  we 
fee  him  fighting  gallantly,  and  falling  by  the  hand  of  Guiderius. 
The  fame  perfons  afterwards  fpeak  of  him  as  of  a  mere  afs  or 
idiot;  and  yet,  Acl  III.  fc.  i.  he  returns  one  of  the  nobleft  and 
moft  reafonable  anfwers  to  the  Roman  envoy :  and  the  reft  of  his 
converfation  on  the  fame  occaiion,  though  //  may  lack  form  a  little, 
by  no  means  refembles  the  language  of  folly.  He  behaves  with 
proper  dignity  and  civility  at  parting  with  Lucius,  and  yet  is  ridi- 
culous and  brutal  in  his  treatment  of  Imogen.  Bclarius  defcribes 
him  as  not  having  fenfe  enough  to  know  what  fear  is  (which  he 
defines  as  being  fometimes.  the  effecl  of  judgement) ;  and  yet  he 
forms  very  artful  fchemes  for  gaining  the  affeclion  of  his  miftrefs. 
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Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none:* 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bel.  What  haft  thou  done? 

Gui.  I  am  perfect,  what:1  cut  off  one  Cloten** 
head, 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report;    : 
Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer,-  and  fwore, 
With  his  own  fingle  hand  he'd  take  us  in,4 
Difplace  our  heads,  where  (thank  the  gods !) s  they 

grow, 
And  fet  them  on  Lud's  town. 


tffe8  was  the  cauje;  nor  do  I  think  the  effeB  and  the  defeB  likdjr 
to  have  been  confounded :  beOdes,  the  paflage  thus  amended  if 
liable  to  the  objection  already  ft  a  ted.  I  have  therefore  adopted 
Sir  Thomas  Hanroer's  emendation.    Malone. 

1 not  Hercules 

Could  have  knock* d  out  bit  bruins,  for  be  bad  none:]     This 
thought  had  occurred  before  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

"  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains,  a'  were  as  good 

crack  a  fufty  nut  with  no  kernel."    Stibvens. 

*  /*m  perfect,  4c£*/;]  I  am  <we  11  informed,  whzt.  So,  in  this  play: 
"  I'm perfeS,  the  Pannonians  are  in  arms."    Johnson. 

4  ■       take  us  in,]     To  take  in,  was  the  phrafe  in  ufe  for  to 
cf  frehend  an  out-law,  or  to  make  him  amenable  to  publick  joftice. 

Johnson. 
To  take  in  means,  (imply,  to  conquer,  to  fubdue.    So,  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra: 

€t  cut  the  Ionian  feas, 

*c  And  take  in  Toryne."  Steevens. 
That  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  of  this  phrafe  is  the  true  one, 
appears  from  the  prefent  allufion  to  Cloten's  fpeech,  and  alfo  from 
the  fpeech  itfelf  in  the  former  pit  of  this  fcene.  He  had  not 
threatened  to  render  thefe  outlaws  amenable  to  juftice,  but  to  kill 
them  with  his  own  hand : 
"  Die  the  death  : 

"  When  1  have  fain  thee  ninth  my  proper  band,'*  &c. 
••  He'd  fetch  us  in"  is  ufed  a  little  lower  by  Belarius,  in  the 
fenfe  affignjd  by  Dr.  Johnfon  to  the  phrafe  before  us,    Malone. 

5  -~(tb*uithfods/)]  The  ottcogmhAr^tbuuh  the  fads.) 
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■n.  We  are  all  undone. 

>ui*  Why,  worthy  father,  what  havje  we  to  lofe, 
it,  that  he  fwore  to  take,  our  lives?  The  law 
ceils  not  us:6  Then  why  fhould  we  be  tender, 

t  an  arrogant  piece  of  flefh  threat  us ; 

judge,  and  executioner,  all  himfelf ; 

vc  do  fear  the  law  ? 7  What  company 

>ver  you  abroad  ? 

:l.  No  fingle  foul 

we  fet  eye  on,  but,  in  all  fafe  realbn, 
nuft  have  fome  attendants.  Though  his  humour 
$  nothing  but  mutation;*  ay,  and  that 

towc,  and  other  editors  after  him,—tbanb  to  the  gods.  Bat 
te  prefcnt  ocniffion  of  the  letter  /,  and  the  reftoration  of  the 
ihcfis,  1  fuppofe  this  paflage,  as  it  now  ftands  in  the  text,  to 
our  author  gave  iu    Stbeveks. 

Th<  t&va 

Prongs  not  us:]   We  meet  with  the  fame  fentiment  in  Rome* 
'Jwikt; 

*  The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  hrw" 

Stikvbvs* 
For  tvt  da  fear  the  law?]     For  is  here  nfed  in  the  fcnfe  of 
a*/**    Sof  in  Marlowe's  Je*w  of  Malta,  i6$$: 
"  See  the  fimplicity  of  thefe  bafe  flavcsf 
•■  Who,  for  tne  villains  have  no  faith  themfelves, 
•«  Think  me  to  be  a  fenfclefs  lamp  of  clay." 
p  in  Othello; 

«*  And,  for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love,"  &a   Maloke. 
;         •Though  bis  humour 

..  Was  nothing  hut  mutation ;  &c]  [Old  copy — his  honour.]  What 
blltti  honour  to  do  here,  in  his  being  changeable  in  this  fort?  in 
nb  ailing  as  a  mad  man,  or  not?  I  have  ventured  to  fubftitute 
,  againft  the  authority  of  the  printed  copies :  and  the  "v*"?ng 
plainly  this:  "  Though  he  was  always  fickle  to  the  hut 
e,  and  governed  by  humour,  not  found  feme;  yet  not  madnefs 
could  make  him  fo  hardy  to  attempt  an  enterprise  of  this 
i  alone,  and  unfeconded."    Theobald. 

The  text  is  right,  and  means,  that  the  only  notion  he  had  of 
ononr,  was  the  Tafhion,  which  was  perpetually  changing. 

Warbvrtok. 
This  would  be  a  ftrange  defcription  of  honour;  and  appears  to 

Vot.  XIII.  M 
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From  one  bad  thing  to  worfe ;  not  frenzy,  not 
Abfolute  madnefs  could  fo  far  have  rav'd, 
To  bring  him  here  alone:  Although,  perhaps, 
It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  fuch  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  fome  ftronger  head :  the  which  he  hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  fwear 
He'd  fetch  us  in ;  yet  is*t  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  cither  he  fo  undertaking, 
Or  they  fo  fuffering :  then  on  good  ground  we  fear, 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Ari\  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  forefay  it :  howfoe'er, 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day :  the  boy  Fidele's  ficknefs 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth.8 

me  in  its  prcfent  form  to  be  abfolute  nonfenfe.  The  fenfe  indeed 
ahfojutcly  requires  that  we  fhould  adopt  Theobald's  amendment, 
and  read  tumour  inftead  of  honour* 

Bclarius  is  (peaking  of  the  difpofition  of  Cloten,  not  of  hit 
principles : — and  this  account  of  nim  agrees  with  what  Imogen 
fays  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fcene,  where  (he  calls  him  "  that 
irngukxs  devil  Cloten."    M.  Mason. 

1  am  now  convinced  that  the  poet  wrote — his  humour,  as  Mr, 
Theobald  fuggefted.  The  context  ftrongly  fupports  the  emenda- 
tion ;  but  what  decifively  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the  text  is,  that 
the  editor  of  the  folio  has,  in  like  manner  printed  honour  inftead  of 
foffW  in  Thf  Merry  Wrva  of  Wind/or %  Aft  I.  fc.  Hi: 

•«  FalftafF  will  learn  the  honour  of  the  age." 
The  quarto  reads  rightly — "  the  humour  of  the  age." 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  quarto,  fignat.  A  3,  we  find,  "  — Sir, 
my  honour  is  not  for  many  words,"  inftead  of  "  — Sir,  my  hu- 
nimtSWc.    Malone. 

*  />#./  make  my  <ivay  long  forth.]   Fidelc's  ficknefs  made  my  'walk 
fifth  from  the  cave  tedious.    Johnson. 
&>f  in  King  Richard  III; 

"  our  erodes  on  the  way, 

11  Have  made  it  tedious"  Sec.    Stiitins. 
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(7(7/. .  With  his  own  fword, 

Which  he  did  wave  againft  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him :  I'll  throw't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  fea, 
And  tell  the  fifties,  he's  the  queen's  fon,  Cloten : 
That's  all  I  reck.  [Exit. 

.Bel.  I  fear,  'twill  be  reveng'd: 

'Would,  Polydore  thou  hadft  not  done't T  though 

valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Akv.  'Would  I  had  done% 

So  .the  revenge  alone  purfued  me! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly;  but  envy  much, 
Thou  haft  robb'd  me  of  this  deed :  I  would,  re* 

venges, 
That  poflible  ftrength  might  meet,9  would  feek  us 

through, 
And  put  us  to  our  anfwer. 

Bel.  Well,  'tis  done : — 

We'll  huiit  no  more  to-day,  nor  feek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.     I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock* 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks :  I'll  ftay 
Till  hafty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  prefently. 

Akv.  Poor  fick  Fidele ! 

I'll  willingly  to  him :  To  gain  his  colour/ 
I'd  let  a  parifh  of  fuch  Clotcns  blood,1 
And  praife  myfelf  for  charity.  £  Exit* 


»  revenges, 

That  tcJfibU  ftrtngtb  might  meet  A     Such  purfuit  of  vengeance 
as  fell  within  any  poffioility  of  oppoutton.    Johnson* 

* To  gam  bis  colour,]  i.  c.  to  reftore  him  to  the  Hoom  of 

health,  to  recall  the  colour  of  it  into  his  cheeks.     Stebvens. 

*  M  let  a  parifti  of/ucb  Clotcns  Mood,]  I  would,  fays  the  young 
prince,  to  recover  Fidele,  kill  as  many  Clotcns  as  would  fill* 
farjfb.    Johnson, 

M  2 
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Bel.  O  thou  goddefs, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon'ft 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys!*  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  fweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough,    . 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf 'd,  as  the  rud'ft  wind/  . 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  (loop  to  the  vale.  'Tis  wonderful,4 


"  His  vifage,  fays  Fcnncr  of  a  catchpole,  was  almoft  eaten  througft 
wkh  pock-holes,  fo  that  half  a  parijh  of  children  might  hare 
played  at  cherry-pit  in  his  face."    Farmer. 

The  fenfe  of  the  paflage  is,  I  would  let  blood  (or  bleed)  a  whole 
parifh,  or  any  number,  of  foch  fellows  as  Cloten;  not,  #«  I  wools) 
let  out  a  panih  of  blood."    Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards,  is,  I  think,  right.    In  the  fifth  aft  we  have— 

"  This  man hath 

"More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  banjoS  Cloten* 
««  Had  ever  fear  for."    Malomi. 
»  O  thorn  goddefs, 
Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon'ft 
In  theft  two  princely  beys  I]    The  firft  folio  has: 
Thou  divine  Nature;  thou  thyfelf  than  blazon'ft       ■» 
The  fecond  folio  omits  the  firft  thou.    Riid. 

Read: 

— —  how  thyfelf  than  blasxm'ft .    M.  Maso*. 

I  have  received  this  emendation,  which  is  certainly  judicious; 

St  t  iv  a**, 
*  They  are  as  gentle 

As  zefhyrs.  Mooting  below  the  violet ', 
Not  wagging  his  fweet  head;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafd,  a*  tie  rud'ft  wind,  &c]     So,  ta 
our  author's  Lover's  Complaint: 

••  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 

"  For  maiden  tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free; 

"  Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  fuch  a  ftorm 

••  As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  fee, 

"  When  winds  breathe  fweet,  unruly  though  tbev  be." 

Maloiti. 

*  4  —73/  wonderful,]  Old  copies-— wonder.  The  corrcclion 
is  Mr.  Pope's.  So,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  ffindfor:  "  Keep  a 
good  (indent  from  hit  book,  and  it  is  wonder/mi."    Sti  i vihs. 
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That  an  invifible  inftindfc  fhould  frame  them  * 
To  royalty  unlcarn'd ;  honour  untaught; 
Civility  not  feen  from  other;  valour, 
That  wildly  crows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  Been  fow'd !  Yet  (till  it's  ftrange, 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends ; 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guiderius. 

Gut.  Where's  my  brother! 

I  have  fent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  ftream, 
In  embafiy  to  his  mother;  his  body's  hoftage 
For  his  return.  [Solemn  mufick. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  inftrument! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  founds !  But  what  occafion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion !  Hark ! 

Guj.  Is  heat  home? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  fince  death  of  my 
dear'ft  mother 
It  did  not  fpeak  before.    All  folemn  things 
Should  anfwer  folemn  accidents.     The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys,6 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

*  That  an  itrvlfible  inftintt  Jbould  firamt  them — ]     The  metre, 
fays  Mr.  Heath,  would  be  improved  by  reading : 

That  an  inftind  invifible  Jbould  frame  them—* 
He  probably  did  not  perceive  that  in  Shakfpearc's  time  the  accent 
was  laid  on  the  fecond  fy  liable  of  the  word  infimSf.    So,  in  one  of 
our  poet's  Sonnets : 

««  As  if  by  fome  infltnQ  the  wretch  did  find- ." 

The  old  copy  is  certainly  right.    M  a  l  o  n  b  . 

*;— lamenting  ioy%,]     Toys  formerly  fignified   freak*/ or 

.M-3  • 
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Re-enter  Arviragus,  bearing  Imogen  as  dead,  in 
bis  arms. 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  corner 

And  brings  the  dire  occafion  in  his  arms, 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for ! 

Arf.  The  bird  is  dead, 

That  we  have  made  fo  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  fkipp'd  from  fixteen  years  of  age  to  fixty. 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  feen  this. 

Gui.  O  fweeteft,  faireft  lily ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  fo  well* 
As  when  thou  grew'ft  thyfelf. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy! 

Who  ever  yet  could  found  thy  bottom?1  find 
The  ooze,  to  fhow  what  coaft  thy  fluggifh  crare 
Might  eafilieft  harbour  in? 8 — Thou  bleffed  thing! 


frolicks.    One  of  N.  Breton's  poetical  pieces,  printed  in  1 577,  it 
called,  ««  The  toyes  of  an  idle  head."  Seealfo  Vol.  X.  p.  46$,  n.  7  ; 
and  Cole's  Did.  1679,  in  v.    Ma  lone. 
Toys  are  trifles.    So,  in  K.  Henry  VI.  Part  I : 
"  That  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard.0 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Each  toy  feems  prologue  to  fome  great  amifs." 

Stbevbhs. 
?  O,  melancholy! 
Who  ever  yet  could  found  thy  bottom  f\  So,  in  Alba%  the  Monthes 
Mind  of  a  melancholy  Lover ,  by  R.  T.  1 598  : 

"  This  woeful  tale>  where  forrow  is  the  ground, 
«*  Whofe  bottom's  fuch  as  nere  the  depth  is  found." 

Maloni. 
*  — __  what  coaft  thy  fluggifh  crare 
Might  eafilieft  harbour  iu?^  The  folio  reads: 

thy  ftuggi/h  care : 

which  Dr.  Warburton  allows  to  be  a  plaufible  reading,  bnt  fub- 
ftitutes  carrack  in  its  room ;  and  with  this,  Dr.  Johnfon  tacitly 
acquiefced,  and  inferted  it  in  At  text.    Mr.  Simpfon,  among  his 
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Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'ft  have  made  • 
but  I/> 

notes  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  has  retrieved  the  true  reading,' 
which  is, 

tbyfluggijb  crare. 

See  The  Captain,  Att  I.  fc.  ii : 

'*  let  him  venture 

••  In  fome  decay 'd  crare  of  his  own," 
A  crare,  lays  Mr.  Heath,  is  a  fmall  trading  veflel,  called  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages  crayera.    The  fame  word,  though  fome- 
whai  differently  fpelt,  occurs  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariofto, 
Book  XXXIX.  ftanza  28: 

"  To  (hips,  and  barks,  with  gallies,  bulks  and  crayes,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Golden  Age,  161 1 : 

"  Behold  a  form  to  make  your  craers  and  barks." 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Mijeria  of  Queen  Margaret: 

"  After  a  lone  chafe  took  this  little  cray, 

••  Which  he  iuppos'd  him  fafely  mould  convey." 
Again,  in  the  2  2d  fong  of  Drayton's  PolyMion  : 

t€  1  fome  (hell,  or  little  crea, 

'*  Hard  labouring  for  the  land  on  the  high  working  fea." 
Again,  in  Amintasfor  bis  Pbillis,  publifhed  in  England's  He/icon, 
1600: 

"  Till  thus  my  foule  dooth  Dafle  in  Charon's  crare." 
Mr.  Toilet  obferves  that  the  word  often  occurs  in  Holinfhed,  as 
twice,  p.  906,  Vol.  II.     Stebvens. 

The  word  is  ufed  in  the  flat.  2  Jac.  I.  c.  32  : €t the  owner  of 

Vttiy  fhip,  veflel,  or  c rayer, "     T y rwhitt. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote— thou,  fluggilh  crare,  might'/},  Sec. 
The  epiihtxjluggijb  is  ufed  with  peculiar  propriety,  a  crayer  being  a 
very  flow-failing  unwieldy  veflel.  See  Florio's  Italian  Did.  1598, 
w  rurcbh.  A  hulke,  a  crayer,  a  lyter,  a  wherrie,  or  fuch  veflel  of 
burthen."    Ma  lone. 

9 tut  /,]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  folio,  which  later 

editors  not  underftanding,  have  changed  into  but  ah !  The  meaning 
of  the  paflage  I  take  to  .be  this : — Jove  knows,  what  mast  thorn 
migbtyi  have  made,  hut  I  know,  thou  dkdft,  &c. 

Tyrwhitt* 

I  believe,  "  but  ah!"  to  be  the  true  reading.  Ay  is  through 
the  firft  folio,  and  in  all  books  of  that  time,  printed  inftead  of 
ah!  Hence  probably  /,  which  was  ufed  for  the  affirmative  particle 
ay,  crept  into  the  text  here. 

M4 
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Tfcou  diedft,  a  mod  rare  boy,  of  melancholy !— * 
How  found  you  him  ? 

A rv.  Stark/  as  you  fee : 

Thus  fmiling,  as  fome  fly  had  tickled  (lumber,    ,. 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at :  his  right 

cheek 
Repofing  on  a  cufhion. 

Guj.  Where? 

Akf.  O'the  floor* 

His  arms  thus  leagu'd :  I  thought,  heflept;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  *  from  offmy  feet,  whofe  rude- 

nefs 
Anfwer'd  my  fteps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  fleeps :  * 

If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 

Heaven  knows  (favs  Belarius)  what  a  man  thorn  nvQMlfjt  bane  heen9 
had'ft  thou  lived ;  but  alas!  thou  diedft  of  melancholy,  <wbjle  jH  mff 
a  moft  accomplijbei  hoy.     M A L o N B. 

9  Stark,]  i.  e.  (tiff.     So,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure: 
€€  *    u  guiltlefs  labour 

««  When  it  lies  ftarkh  in  the  traveller'!  bones." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Fart  I : 

"  And  many  a  nobleman  lies^ari— 
"  Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies/'    Stieyihs. 
a  clouted  brogues—]  are  (hoes  (trengthened  with  WW/ or 

^eA-nails*  In  fome  parts  of  England,  thin  plates  of  iron  called 
clouts,  are  likewife  fixed  to  the  (hoes  of  ploughmen  and  other 
rufticks.  Brog  is  the  Irifh  word  for  a  kind  of  (hoe  peculiar  to  that 
kingdom.    St  e'e  v  s  ns. 

1  Why,  be  butjleeps :]  I  cannot  forbear  to  introduce  a  paflage 
foraewhat  like  this,  from  Webfter's  Whit*  Devil,  or  Vittoria  C*» 
romtona,  [  1 6i  2 1  on  account  of  its  Angular  beauty : 

"  Oh,  thou  foft  natural  death !  thou  art  joint  twin 
"  To  (weeteft  dumber!  no  rough-bearded  comet 
•«  Stares  on  thy  mild  departure :  the  dull  owl 
"  Beats  not  againft  thy  cafement :  the  hoarfe  wolf 
4€  Scents  not  tny  carrion :— jpity  winds  thy  corfe, 
••  White  horror  waits  on  pnnces!"    Stiivins. 
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And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee.4 

Akf.  With  faireft  flowery 

Whilft  fummer  lafts/  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  fweeten  thy  fad  grave :  Thou  fhalt  not  lack 
The  flowerf  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrofe ;  nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leat  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  (lander, 
Out-fweeten'd  not  thy  breath :  the  ruddock  would, 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  fore-fhaming 
Thofe  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  mofs  beftxks,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  wii&errground  thy  corfe.6 

4  And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee.]  This  change  from  the 
fecood  perfon  to  the  third,  is  fo  violent,  that  I  cannot  help  imputing 
it  to  the  players,  tranferibers,  or  printers ;  and  therefore  wifh  to 
read: 

And  worms  will  not  corns  to  him.*     Stbb  vb  ns. 

*  With  faireft  flowers 

Whilft  fummer  lafts,  Qfr.]     80,  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre, 
(edit.  1609): 

"  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weede, 
««  To  ftrewe  thy  greene  with  flowers :  the  yeUowts,  blues, 
"  The  purple  violets  and  marygolds, 
••  Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  thy  grave , 
««  While  fummer  dayes  doth  laftr     Stbbviks. 

*  — —  the  ruddock  would, 

With  charitable  bill, bring  thee  all  this; 

Tea,  and  furr'd  mofs  befides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corfe.']  Here  again,  the  metaphor  is 
irangely  mangled.  What  fenfe  is  there  in  winter-grounding  a  corfe 
with  mofs  f  A  corfe  might  indeed  be  (aid  to  be  winter-grounded  in 
good  thick  clay.  But  the  epithet  furr'd  to  mofs  directs  us  plainly 
to  another  reading, 

To  winter-gown  thy  corfe  : 
L  e.  thy  fummer  habit  (hall  be  a  light  gown  of  flowers,  thy  winter 
habit  a  good  warm  furr'd  gown  ot  mofs.    Warb  urton. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  rejected  word  was  Shakfpeare's, 
iince  the  protection  of  the  dead,  and  not  their  ornament,  was  what 
he  meant  to  exprefs.  To  winter-ground  a  plant,  is  to  protect  it 
from  die  inclemency  of  the  wintcr-feafoo,  by  ftraw,  dung,  &c  laid 
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Gvi.  Pr'ythee,  havedone't 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 

c*«r  k»    This  precaution  is  commonly  taken  in  refbeft  of  tender 
am  *r  lowers,  fiich  as  Arviragus,  who  loved  Fiaek,  repreients 

TV  mddock  is  die  rtUreaft,  and  is  fo  called  by  Chaucer  and 

«•  Tie  tame  ruddock,  and  the  coward  kite." 
TV  office  of  covering  the  dead  is  likewife  afcribed  to  the  rud- 
«k*»  by  Drayton  in  his  poem  called  The  Owl: 

*«  Co v* rine  with  mofs  the  dead's  unclofed  eye, 
««  The  little  red-breafl  teacheth  charitie."    Stkevens. 
the  ruddock  would,  &c.1  Is  this  an  allufion  to  the  Babes  9/ 
tit  J#W,  or  was  the  notion  of  the  redbreaft  covering  dead  bodies, 
jcoeral  before  the  writing  that  ballad ?    Percy. 

In  Cornucopia,  or  divert  /carets  wherein  is  contained  the  rare  fecreU 
fc  Man,  Beafts,  Foules,  Fijbes,  Trees,  Plantes,  Stones,  and  fuch  like 
umfl  flea) ant  and  profitable,  and  not  before  committed  to  bee  printed  in 
M*gli/&.  Netulie  drafwen  out  of  divers  Latine  Authors  into  Englijb,  hm 
Thomas  Johnfon,  410.  1 596,  fignat*  £.  it  is  faid,  "  The  robm 
icdbreft  if  he  find  a  man  or  woman  dead,  will  cover  all  his  face 
with  moflc,  and  fome  thinke  that  if  the  body  mould  remaine  un- 
buried  that  he  would  cover  the  whole  body  alfo."    Reed, 

This  pafla^e  is  imitated  by  Webfter  in  his  tragedy  of  The  White 
Devil',  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  confirms  the  old  reading: 
"  Call  for  the  robin-red-breaft  and  the  wren, 
'•  Since  o'er  (hady  groves  they  hover, 
"  And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
*'  The  friendlefs  bodies  of  unburied  men; 
««  Call  unto  his  funeral  dole 
"  The  ant,  the  field-moufe,  and  the  mole, 
"  To  rear  him  hillocks  that  (hall  keep  him  warm,"  Sec 

FARMfiftt 

Which  of  thefe  two  plays  was  firft  written,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. Webfter's  play  was  publilhed  in  161 2,  that  of  Shak- 
fpeare did  not  appear  in  print  till  1623.  In  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  Webfter's  play,  ne  thus  fpeaks  of  Shakfpeare:  «c  And 
laftly  (without  wrong  laft  to  be  named)  the  right  happy  and  copious 
induftry  of  M.  Shakfpeare,"  Sec.    Stbbvens. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  that  Webfter  imitated  Shakfpeare;  for 
in  the  fame  page  from  which  Dr.  Farmer  has  cited  the  foregoing 
lines,  is  found  a  paflage  taken  almoft  literally  from  Hamlet.  It  \% 
fpoken  by  a  diftrafted  lady : 
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Which  is  fo  ferious.  Let  us  bury  him, 
And  not  protradt  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt.— To  the  grave. 

Akv.  Say,  where  (hall's  lay  him? 

Gui.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

A*r.  Be't  fo : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannifh  crack,  ling  him  to  the  ground, 
As  once  our  mother;7  ufe  like  note,  and  words, 
Save  that  Euriphile  mult  be  Fidele. 

Gui.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  ling :  I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee.; 
For  notes  of  forrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worfe 
Than  priefts  and  fanes  that  lie, 

Akv.  We'll  fpeak  it  then* 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  fee,  medicine  the  lefs  :•  for 
Cloten 

"  —you're  very  welcome; 

"  Here's  rofemary  for  yoo,  and  rue  for  you; 

"  Heart's-eafe  for  yoo ;  I  pray  make  much  of  it ; 

u  I  have  left  more  for  myielf." 
Dr.  Warburton  afks*  "  What  fenfe  if  there  in  winter-grounding 
a  corfe  with  mofs?"  Bat  perhaps  winter-ground  does  not  refer 
to  mofs,  but  to  the  laft  antecedent,  flowers.  If  this  was  the 
conftru&ion  intended  by  Shakfpeare,  the  paflage  fhould  be  printed 
thus : 

Tea,  attdfurrd  mofs  bejides ,«— •when  flowers  are  none 

To  winter-ground  thy  corfe*  i 

i.  e.  you  (hall  have  alfo  a  warm  covering  of  mofs,  when  there  are 
no  flowers  to  adorn  thy  grave  with  that  ornament  with  which 
Wi  x  t  1 R  is  ufually  decorated.  So,  in  Cupid's  Revenge t  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  1625:  "  He  looks  like  Winter,  ftuck  here  and 
there  with  befo  flowers."— -I  have  not  however  much  confidence  tt| 
this  obfervation.    Malone. 

7  As  once  our  mother ;]    The  old  copy  reads : 

As  once  to  our  mother;—- 
The  compofitar  having  probably  caught  the  word— to  from  the  pre-r 
ceding  line.    The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    Ma  low**, 

8  Great  griefs,  I/ee9  medicine  the  lefs  •*]  So  again,  in  this  play ; 
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Is  quite  forgot.  He  was  a  queen's  Con,  boys; 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember, 
He  was  paid  for  that  :9  Though  mean  ajid  mighty, 

rotting 
Together,  have  one  dull ;  yet  reverence, , 
(That  angel  of  the  world,1)  doth  make  diftindtion 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was 

princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe* 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Therfites*  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Guu  If  you'll  go  fetch  him, 

We'll  fay  our  fong  the  whilft. — Brother,  begin. 

[Exit  Belarius. 

Guu  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  muft  lay  his  head  to  the 
eaft; 
My  father  hath  a  reafpn  for't. 


•f  —a  touch  more  rare 
"  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears." 
Again,  in  King  Lear: 

"  —  Where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
"  The  letter  is  fcarce  felt."    Malonb. 

9  He  was  paid for  that:]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads : 

He  has  paid  far  that : 

rather  plaufibly  than  rightly.    Paid  is  for  pumjbed.    So,  Jonfon : 
«'  Twenty  things  more,  my  friend,  which  yon  know  doc, 
"  For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  111  pay  yoo." 

Johnson. 

So  Falftaff,  in  The  Merry  Wvue$  of  Wmdfor,  after  having  been 

beaten,  when  in  the  drefs  of  an  old  woman,  fays,  •«  I  pay  d  no- 

thing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning."    See  Vol.  III. 

p.  467,  n.  5;  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  458,  n.  2.    Malone. 

*  ,  reverence, 

(That  angel  of  the  ivor/d,) — ]     Reverence t  or  due  regard  to 

fnbordination,  is  the  power  that  keeps  peace  and  order  in  the  world. 

Johnson. 
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Arv.  »Tis  true. 

Guu  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 
Arv.  ^     So,— Begin. 

SONG. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  beat  o'tbefun* 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  1 
Tbou  thy  worldly  tafk  baft  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  to* en  thy  wages: 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  muft, 
As  cbimney-fweepers,  come  to  duft. 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  oftbe  great, 

Thou  art  paft  the  tyrant9 sftrokei 
Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 
Tbefcepter,  learning,  phyfick,  muft 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  duft.* 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  ligbtning-flq/b, 
Arv.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  tbunder-ftone ; 
Gui.  Fear  notflander,  cenfure  rq/b ;  * 
Arv.  Thou  baft  finijb'd  joy  and  moan: 


*  Fear  no  more  &c]  This  is  the  topick  of  confolation  that  nature 
dictates  to  all  men  on  thefe  occafions.  The  fame  farewell  we  have 
over  the  dead  body  in  Lucian.  Tww  «fcjw  **m  Jityvru^  Spurs 
wwirut,  &c.    Warburton. 

«  The  fcepter,  learning*  &c]  The  poet's  fentiment  feems  to 
have  been  this. — All  human  excellence  is  equally  fubjeel  to  the 
ftroke  of  death :  neither  the  power  of  kings,  nor  the  fcience  of 
fcholars,  nor  the  art  of  thofe  whole  immediate  ftudy  is  the  pro* 
longation  of  life,  can  protect  them  from  the  final  deftiny  of  man.' 

Johnson* 

*  Fear  notflander*  Sec]  Perhaps, 

Fear  not  dander'/  cenfure  rajb.     Joh NSON. 
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Both-  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  mufi  . 
Confign  to  thee?  and  come  to  dujl. 

Gui.  No  exorcifer  barm  thee!1 
Arv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 
Gui.  Ghoft  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Arv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee! 
Both*  Quiet  consummation  bave%% 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  /• 

6  Confign  to  thee,]  Perhaps, 

Confign  to  this,— — •  .r 

And  in  the  Former  ftanza,  for— All  follow  this,  we.  might  read—* 
All  follow  thee.    Johnson. 

Confign  to  tbee  is  right.    So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
99  ftal 

99  A  datdefs  bargain  to  engroffing  death." 
To  confign  to  tbee,  is  to  feal  the  fame  contraQ  with  thee,  L  C.  add 
their  names  to  thine  upon  the  regifter  of  death.    Stb  K vi  ns. 

i  No  exorcifer  barm  tbeet]    I  have  already  remarked   that 
Shakfpeare  invariably  ufes  the  word  exorcifer  to  exprefs  a  period 
Who  can  raife  fpirits,  not  one  who  lays  them.    M.  Mason. 
See  Vol.  VL  p.  373,  n.  3.    Malonb. 

8  Quiet  confummation  bow;]  Confummatkn  is  ufed  in  the  fiune 
fcnfe  in  K.  Edwftd  IIL  1  rp<5 : 

99  My  fool  will  yield  this  caftle  of  my  flefh, 
99  This  mangled  tribute,  with  all  willingnefs, 
99  To  darknefs,  confummation,  daft  and  worms." 

Milton,  in  his  Epitapb  on  tbe  Marcbionefs  of  Wincbefter,  is  in- 
debted to  the  paflage  before  us : 

99  Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 

99  Peace  and  quiet  ever  have!"    Stbbvkjis. 

So  Hamlet  fays: 

*  '  ■  'tis  a  confummation 

94  Devoutly  to  be  wifli'd."    M.  Mason. 

9  tbj  grave/]  For  the  obfequies  of  Fidele,  a  long  was 
written  by  my  unhappy  friend,  Mr.  William  Collins  of  Chichefter, 
a  man  of  uncommon  learning  and  abilities.  I  (hall  give  it  a  place 
at  the  end,  in  honour  of  his  memory.    Johnson. 
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Re-enter  Belarius,  with  the  tody  of  Gloten. 

Gc//.  We  have  done  our  obfequies:  Come  lay 
him  down. 

Bel.  Here's  a  few  flowers;  but  about  midnight, 
more  2 
The  herbs,  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'the  night. 
Are  lire  wings  fitr/ft  for  graves.— Upon  their  faces  :*— 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  wither'd :  even  fo 
Thefe  herb'lets  (hall,  which  we  upon  you  ftrow.— 
Come  on,  away :  apart  upon  our  Knees. 
The  ground,  that  gave  them  fii-ft,  has  them  again: 
Their  pleafures  here  are  paft,  fo  is  their  pain. 

[2&4W#/BELARIU9,GuiDERTUS,£ffiA&VIRAGi;S. 

Imo.  [Awaking.]  Yes,  fir,  to  Milford-Haven ; 
Which  is  the  way? — 
r  thank  you. — By  ypn  bufh? — Pray,  how'  far  thi- 
ther? 
'Ods  pittikirts  V— <ah  it  be  fix  miles'  yet  ?— 
I  have  gone  all  night :— 'Faith,  I'll  lie  down,  and 

fleep. 
But,  foft !  no  bedfellow : — O,  gods  and  goddefles ! 

[Seeing  the  boZy* 
Thefe  flowers  are  like  the  pleafures  of  the  world  5 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't. — I  hope,  I  dream; 


* Upon  their  faces:]  Shakfptwc  did  not  recoUeft  when  lie 

wrote  thefe  words,  that  there  was  but  one  face  on  which  the  flowers 
could  be  ftrewed.  This  paflage  might  have  taught  Dr.  Warburton 
not  to  have  difturbed  the  text  in  a  former  feenc.    See  p.  i  co,  n.  5. 

Malonk. 

*  'Ods  pittikins!]  This  diminutive  adjuration  is  nfed  by  Decker 
and  Webfter  in  Weft  ward  Hoe,  i6oo;  in  The Shoemaker's  Holiday >. 
or  The  Gentle  Craft,  1 600.  It  is  derived  from  God's  mj  fU/9  which 
Hkewife  occurs  in  Cjmbeline.    Stee¥knss    . 
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For,  fo,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honeft  creatures:  But  'tis  not  fo; 
*Twds  but  a  bolt  of  nothirtg!  fhot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fames  1*  Our  very  eyes 
Are  fometimes  like  our  judgements*  blind.    Good 

faith, 
I  tremble  ftill  with  fear:  But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  fmall  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fcar'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  here  ftill :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me;  not  imagin'd,  felt* 
A  headlefs  man ! — The  garments  of  Pofthumus ! 
I  know  the  fliape  of  his  leg;  this  is  his  hand  1 
His  foot  Mercurial;  his  Martial  thigh ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules;  but  his  Jovial  face4 — 
Murder  in  heaven  ? — How  ? — *Tis  gone. — Pifanio, 
Ail  curfes  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks* 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee !  Thou* 
Confpir*d  with  that  irregulous  devil,1  Cloten* 


1  Whkh  the  brain  makes  of  fumes:]  So,  in  Macbeth  : 
*€  That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  Brain, 
t£  Shall  be  zfnme"     Ste evens* 

* hit  Jovial/^ — ]  jwiai  face  fignifies  in  this  place,  fiich 

a  face  as  belongs  to  Jove*     It  is  frequently  tiled  in  the  fame  fenfe 
by  other  old  dramauek  writers.     So  Hey  wood,  in  The  Sifaer  Age  : 

"  Ale  ides  here  will  ftand, 

**  To  plague  you  all  with  his  high  J&vi&l  hand** 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece*  1 650  : 

**  Thou  Jovial  hand  hold  up  thy  fcepter  high/* 
Again,  in  his  Golden  Age,  t6i  t,  fpeaking  01  Jupiter: 
«  _— ^^__  all  that  (land, 
"  Sink  in  the  weight  of  his  high  Jwial  hand." 

SriEViKf* 
*  Con$ir*d *witb  that  irregulous  devil,]   I  fuppofe  it  fhould  be, 

Cwjpird  with  th '  i  rre  1  igio  us  devil, .     Johnson, 

Irrtgnhm  (if  there  be  fujeh  a  word)  mull  mean  Liwlcfs,  licen- 
tious out  of  rule,  jura  wegmi  fili  m0*  to  Kcin  >ld5 \  GoJ't 
Revenge  again/}  Adultery,  edit*  1679,  p*  1 2  J  f  I  OUCCt  with  *-  irregx- 
fotedluft."     Steevkss, 
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Haft  here  cut  off  my  lord. — To  write,  and  read, 
Be  henceforth  treacherous ! — Damn'd  Pifanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pifanio— 
From  this  mod  braveft  veffel  of  the  world 
StYiick  the  main-top ! 6 — O,  Pofthumus !  alas, 
Where  is  thy  head  ?  where's  that !  Ah  me !  where'* 

that  ? 
Pifanio  might*  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart, 
And  left  this  head  on.' — How  (hould  this  be? 

Pifanio? 
'Tis  he,  and  Cloten :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.     O,  'tis  pregnant,  preg- 
.  .  ■:  nant !  • 

The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  faid,  was  precious 
A n<J.  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murd'rpus  to  the  fenfes  ?  That  confirms  it  home : 
Thjslis  Pifanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's :  O ! — 
Givie 'colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 
That  we  the  horrider  may  feem  to 'thole 
Which  chance  to  find  us :  O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a 
Soothfayer. 

Cap.  To  them,  the  legions  garrifon'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  crofs'd  the  fed;  attending 

1  6  — — the  main-top!]  u  e.  the  top  of  the  mainmaft.  Stbevens. 
*  Pifanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart \ 
And left  this  head  on. — ]  I  would  willingly  read; 
And  left  thy  head  on.     Stbevens. 

This  head  means  the  head  of  Podhamns;  the  head  that  did  belong 
Id  thie  body..  Seep.  175,  n.  2.    Ma  lone. 

1 V*r  pregnant,  pregmuu!]   i.  c.  'tis  a  ready,  appofite 

conchifion.    So,  in  Hamlet : 

««  How  pregnant  fometimes  his  replies  are  ?" 
See  VoL  IV.  p.  182,  tu  6,    Steetihs. 
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You  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  fhips : 
They  are  here  in  readinefs. 

Luc.  But  what  from  Rome  t 

Cap.  The  fenate  hath  ftirr'd  u£  the  c6nfine«> 

And  gentlemen  of  Italy;  moft  willing  fpirits, 

That  promife  noble  fervice :  and  they  come 

Under  the  conduct  of  bold  Iachimo, 

Sienna's  brother.5 

Luc.  When  exped  you  them? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardneA 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.     Command,  "our  prefent 

numbers 
Be  mufter'd ;  bid  the  captains  look  to*t»— Now,  (if. 
What  have  you  dream'd,of  late,  of  this  war's  ptirpo&f 

Sooth*  Laft  night  the  very  gods  fhow'd  me  a 
vifion:6 
(I  faft,  and  pray'd,7  for  their  intelligence,)  Thus  !*-• 
I  faw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  fpungy  fouth8  to  this  part  of  th(e  weft, 
There  vanifh'd  in  the  funbeams :  which  portends, 
(Unlefs  my  fins  abufe  my  divination,) 
Succefs  to  the  Roman  hoft. 


'  Sienna's  brother.]  i.  e.  (aa  I  fuppofe  Shakfpeartto  have  meant) 
brother  to  the  Prince  of  Sienna :  but,  unluckily.  Sienna  was  a  re- 
public^ See  W.  Thomas's  Hiftoiye  of  Jtalje,  410.  W.  1.  1561. 
p.  7.  b.    Steevens. 

6  Laft  night  the  very  gods  Jbvwd  me  a  vjfio*:]  It  was  no  common 
dream,  but  fent  from  the  very  gods,  or  the  gods  themfelves. 

Johnson- 
9  /  faft,  andfirafd,]  Faft  is  here  very  Hcentkmfly  ufed  for  fafted. 
So,  in  the  novel  fubjoined  to  this  play*  we  find — lift  for  lifted. 

Nl  alone. 
8  —  the  fpungy  fouth — ]   Milton  has  availed  himfelf  of  this 
epithet,  in  his  Muffue  at  Ludlow  Caftle: 
"  Thus  I  hurl 

•«  My  dazzling  fpells  into  thtffungj  air/'    Steevens. 
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Luc.  Dream  often  fo, 

And  never  falfe. — Soft,  ho !  what  trunk  is  here, 
Without  his  top?  The  ruin  fpeaks,  that  fometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How !  a  page ! — 
Or  dead,  or  deeping  on  him?  But  dead,  rather: 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defundt,  or  fleep  upon  the  dead. — 
Let's  fee  the  boy's  face. 

Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He'll  then  inftrudt  us  of  this  body. — Young 
one, 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for,  it  feems, 
They  crave  to  be  demanded  :  Who  is  this, 
Thou  mak'ft  thy  bloody  pillow  ?  Or  who  was  he, 
That,  otherwife  than  noble  nature  did, 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  pidhire?9  What's  thy  inte- 

reft 
In  this  fad  wreck?  How  came  k?  Who  is  it? 
What  art  thou? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing:  of  if  not, 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  mafter, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  flain : — Alas ! 
There  are  no  more  fuch  mailers :  I  may  wander 
From  eaft  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  fcrvice, 


9 1    nvbo  moat  be, 

That,  otherwife  than  noble  nature  did, 

Hath  alter'd  that  food  piduref\  To  do  a  piclure,  and  a  picture 
it  well  done,  are  (landing  phrafes;  the  queftion  therefore  is,— Who 
has  altered  this  pi&ure,  io  as  to  make  it  otherwife  than  nature  did 
It*    Johnson. 

Olivia  fpeaking  of  her  own  beauty  as  of  a  pidure,  afcs  Viola 
if  it  "  is  not  well  done?"    Steevbns. 

^  Fecit  was,  till  lately,  the  technical  term  univetfally  annexed  to 
pidurcs  and  engravings.    Hbnlbt. 

N  2     . 
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Try  many,  all  good,  ferve  truly,  never* 
Find  fuch  another  mailer. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth! 

Thou  mov'ft  no  lefs  with  thy  complaining,  thian 
Thy  mafter  in  bleeding :  Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ.1     If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 

{Afide. 
They'll  pardon  it.     Say  you,  fir  ? 

Luc.  Thy  name? 

Imo.  Fidele.4 

Luc.  Thou  doft  approve  thyfelf  the  very  fame : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith; 5  thy  faith,  thy  name* 

*  Try  many,  all  good,  ferve  truly,  never — ]  We  may  be  certain 
that  this  line  was  originally  complete.  I  would,  therefore,  for  the 
fake  of  metre,  read: 

Try  many,  and  all  good;  ferve  truly,  never  8cc. 

STEEVBNt* 

'  Richard  du  Champ.]  Shakfpeare  was  indebted  for  his  modem 
names  (which  fometimes  are  mixed  with  ancient  ones)  as  well  as 
his  anachronifms,  to  the  falhionable  novels  of  his  time.  In  a 
collection  of  dories,  entitled  A  Petite  Palace  of Pettie  his  Pleafure, 
1 5:76,  I  find  the  following  circumftances  of  ignorance  and:  ab- 
furdity.  In  the  (lory  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  roaring 
of  cannons  is  mentioned.  Cephalus  and  Procris  are  (aid  to  be  of 
the  court  of  Venice ;  and  "  that  her  father  wrought  fo  with  the 
duke,  that  this  Cephalus  vuasfent  pofi  in  amhaffage  to  the  Turie. 
Eriphile,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband  Amphiaraus,  (the  Theban 
prophet)  calling  to  mind  the  afre&ion  wherein  Don  Infortunh  was 
drowned  towards  her,"  &c#  &c  Cannon-fiot  isibund  in  Golding's 
Yeifion  of  Ovid's  Meiamorphofts,  Book  III.     Stebvens. 

This  abfurcUty  was  not  confined  to  novels.  In  Lodge's  Wounds 
of  Ciuill  War,  1 594,  one  of  the  directions  is,  <c  Enter  Lucius 
ramrinus,  Paufanias,  with  Pedro  a  Frenchman,"  who  fpeaks  broken 
Englifh ;  the  earlieft  dramatick  fpecimen  of  this  fort  of  jargon 
now  extant.    Ritson. 

*  Fidele.]  Old  Copy— Fidele, /r;  but  for  the  fake  of  metre 
I  have  omitted  this  ufelefs  word  of  addrefs,  which  has  already 
occurred  in  the  fame  line.    Stbbvbks. 

*  Thy  nam*  well  fit  thy  faith ;]  A  firailar  thought  has  been  already 
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Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?  I  will  not  fay, 
Thou  fhalt  be  fo  well  mafter'd ;  but,  be  fure, 
No  lefs  belov'd.     The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  conful  to  me,  fhould  not  fooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee :  Go  with  me. 

Imo.  I'll  follow,  fir.     But,  firft,  an't  pleafe  the 

gods, 
I'll  hide  my  mafter  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  thefe  poor  pickaxes  6  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  ftrew'd  his 

grave, 
And  on  it  faid  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep,  and  figh; 
And,  leaving  fo  his  fervice,  follow  you, 
So  pleafe  you  entertain  me.7 

Luc*  .  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  mafter  thee. — 
My  friends, 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties :  Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettied  daizied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partifans 
A  grave :  Come,  arm  him.8 — Boy,  he  is  preferr'd 
By  thee  to  us ;  and  he  (hall  be  interr'd, 
As  foldiers  can.    Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes : 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arife.  [Exeunt. 

met  with  in  King  Henry  V.  where  Piilol  having  announced  his 
same,  the  King  replies:  ">  It.fpfts  well  with  your  fierceneft." 

#  Steivens. 

4  -^—tbefc  poor  pick-axes — ]    Meaning  her  fingers. 

•  ■      -  ;  *  Johnson* 

'  So  pleafe you  entertain  me.]  i.  e.  hire  me;  receive  me  unto  your 
fervice.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  336,  n.  8;  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  167,  n.  9. 

Malone. 
•  arm  tim.J     That  is,  Take  him  up  in  jour  arms* 

Hanmbe. 
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SCENE      III. 

A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace.1 

Entft  Cymbeiine,  Lords,  and  Pisanio, 

Cym.  Again ;  and  bring  me  word,  how  *tis  with 
her. 
A  fever  with  the  abfence  of  her  fon ; 
A  madnefs,  of  which  her  life's  in  clanger :— Hca* 

vens> 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me !  Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone :  my  queen 
Upon  a  defperate  bed ;  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me ;  her  fon  gone, 
So  needful  for  this  prefent :  It  (hikes  me,  paft 
The  hope  of  comfort.— But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  muft  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Doft  feem  fo  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from  theo 
By  a  fharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  fet  it  at  your  will :  But,  for  my  miftrefs, 
I  nothing  know  where  fhe  remains,  why  gone, 

7  Cymbeline's  Palace.]     This  fecne  is  omitted  againft  iH 

authority  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  It  is  indeed  of  no  great  ufe  in  the 
progrefc  of  the  fable,  yet  it  makes  a  regular  preparation  for  the 
next  ad.    Johnson. 

The  fact  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  has  inserted  this  forjpofed 
omiffion  as  the  eighth  fcene  of  Acl  III.  The  fcene  which  in 
Dr.  Johnfon's  firft  edition  is  the  eighth  of  Alt  III.  is  printed  in 
a  fmall  letter  under  it  in  Sir  T.  Hanmer's,  on  a  fuppoution  that 
it  was  fpurious.  In  this  impreffion  it  is  the  third  fcene  of  AA IV, 
and  that  which  in  Dr.  Johnfon  is  the  eighth  fcene  of  Act  IV.  it  in 
this  the  feventh  fcene.    Stievens. 
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Nor  when  (he  purpofes  return.  'Befeech  your  high- 

nefs, 
Hold  me  your  loyal  fervant, 

i.  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

The  day  that  (he  was  miffing,  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he's  true,  and  (hall  perform 
AH  part*  of  his  fubjedtion  loyally. 
For  Cloten, — 

There  wants  no  diligence  in  feeking  hi  mi 
And  will,8  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Ctm.  The  time's  troublefome  * 

We'll  flip  you  for  a  feafon;  but  our  jealoufy 

[TaPiSANio. 
Does  yet  depend.9 

i.  Lord.  So  pleafe  your  maiefly, 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn, 

*  Jndw{\\t]  I  think  it  fhould  be  read — And  he'll.    Stbevbns. 

There  are  feveral  other  inftances  of  the  perfonal  pronoun  being 
omitted  in  thefc  plays,  befide  the  prefent,  particularly  in  King 
Htxty  Vlll.  nor  is  Shakfpeare  the  only  writer  of  that  age  that 
takes  this  liberty.  So,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  793,  edit.  1631 : 
"  after  that  he  tooke  boat  at  Queen  Hith,  and  fo  came  to 

his  houfe ;  where  miffing  the  afore  named  counfellors,  fortified  his 
houfe  with  full  purpofe  to  die  in  his  own  defence." 

Again,  in  the  Continuation  of  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  1^43: 
"  Then  when  they  heard  that  Henry  was  fife  returned  into 
Britagnc,  rejoyced  not  a  little." 

Again,  in  Anthony  Wood's  Diary,  ad  ann.  165*2  "One  of 
thefe,  a  raoft  handfome  virgin, — kneel'd  down  to  Thomas  Wood, 
with  tears  and  prayers  to  fave  her  life ;  and  being  ftrucken  with  a 
deep  remorfc,  tooke  her  under  his  arme,  went  with  her  out  of  the 
church,  &c. 

See  alfo  King  Lear,  Ad  II.  fc.  iv.  note  on — u  Having  more 
man  than  wit  about  me,  drew."    Malone. 

9  our  jeahufj 

Does  jet  depend.]  My  fufpicion  is  yet  undetermined ;  if  I  do 
not  condemn  you,  I  likewife  have  not  acquitted  you.  We  now 
fay,  the  caufe  is  defending.    Johnson. 

N4 
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Are  landed  on  youi-  coaft ;  with  a  fupply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  fenate  fent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counfel  of  my  fon;  and  queen  J-^ 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter.9 

i.  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  lefs 
Than  what  you  hear  of:  *  come  more,  for  more 

you're  ready: 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  thofe  powers  in  motion, 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you :  Let's  withdraw ; 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  feeks  us.     We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away.  [Exeunt. 

Pis.  I  heard  no  letter l  from  my  mailer,  fince 
I  wrote  him,  Imogen  was  flain :  'Tis  ftrange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  miftrefs,  who  did  promife 
To  yield  me  often  tidings :  Neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all.     The  heavens  ftill  muft  work : 
Wherein  I  am  falfe,  I  am  honeft ;  not  true,  to  be 
true.4 

*  I  am  amaz'd  <with  matter.']  i.  e.  confounded  by  a  variety  of 
bufinefs.     So,  in  King  John: 

"  I  am  amaz'd,  methinks,  and  lofe  my  way, 

"  Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world."  Stiiviki. 

*  Your  preparation  eon  affront  &cA  Your  forces  are  able  to  fact 
foch  an  army  as  we  hear  the  enemy  will  bring  againft  us.  John  sow. 

See  p.  198,  n.  9.    Malone. 

}  I  heard  no  letter — ]  I  fuppofe  we  would  read  with  Sir  T. 
Hanmer: 

I've  had  no  Utter •    Ste evens. 

Perhaps  letter  here  means,  not  an  epiftle,  but  the  elemental  part 
of  a  fyllahle.  This  might  have  been  a  phrafe  in  Shakfbeare's  tune. 
We  yet  fay — I  have  not  heard  ify liable  from  him.    Malone. 

* »#/  trie,  to  be  true.']   The  uncommon  roughnefs  of  this 

line  perfuades  me  that  the  word*—/*  be,  are  an  interpolation,  which, 
to  prevent  an  ellipfis,  has  defboyed  the  mcafure.    £tbbvi  n  s. 
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Thefe  prefcnt  wars  (hall  find  I  love  my  country  * 
Even  to  the  note  o'the  king,5  or  I'll  fall  in  them. 
AU  other  doubts,  by  time,  let  them  be  ciear'd: 
Fortufie  brings  in  fome  boats,  that  *re  not  fteer'tL 

[Exit, 


SCENE     IV. 

Before  the  Cave. 

Enter  Bslarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Gui.  The  noife  is  round  aboijt  us. 

Bel.  Let  us  from  itt 

(  A rv.  What  pleafure,  fir,  find  we  •  in  life,  to  lock  it 
Ffpm  a&ion  and  adventure? 

Gut.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  wsjy,  the  Romans 
Muft  or  for  Britons  flay  us$  or  receivp  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolt* 7 
During  their  ufe,  and  flay  us  after. 

Bel.  .  Sons, 

Weil  higher  to  the  mountains;  there  fecure  us. 
To  the  king's  party  there's  no  going:  newnefs 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  mu£ 

ter'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd;8  and  fo  extort  from  us 

5 to  the  note  o*tbe  king,]     I  will  fo  diflinguifti  myfelf,  the 

king  (hall  remark  my  valour.    Johnson. 

6  -J-lmfiut  npe — ]     Old   copy— tue  find.    Corrected  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    M alone. 
1  revolts — ]  i.  e.  rcvoltcrs.  So,  id  King  John: 

««  Lead  me  to  *he  revolts  of  England  here."     Stievbns. 
•  a  render 

Where  <we  have  Uy'd\\    An  account  of  our  place  of  abode* 
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That  which  we've  done*  whofe  anfwer1  would  be 

death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Gui.  This  is,  fir,  a  doubt, 

In  fuch  a  time,  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  fatisfying  us. 

Arf.  It  is  not  likely, 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horfes9  neigh, 
Behold  their  quartered  fires,1  have  both  their  eye* 
And  ears  fo  cloy'd  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  will  wade  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are, 

Bel.  O,  I  am  know* 

Of  many  in  the  army :  many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  fee,  not  wore  him 
From  my  remembrance.     And,  befides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deferv'd  my  fervice,  nor  your  loves  j 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding, 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life; '  aye  hopelefs 

This  dialogue  is  a  juft  representation  of  the  fuperfluoos  caution  of 
an  old  man.     Johnson. 

Render  is  ufed  in  a  fimilar  fenfe  in  Timon  of  Athens  >  A&  V: 
"  And  fends  as  forth  to  make  their  forrow'd  render." 

St  i  eve  us. 

So,  again,  in  this  play: 

"  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render, 
"  Of  whom  he  had  this  ring,"    Malone. 

8 nubofe  answer — ]  The  retaliation  of  the  death  of  Cloten 

would  be  death t  &c.    Joh  nson. 

9 the  Roman  horfes — ]  Old  copy — their  Roman.     This  is 

one  of  the  many  corruptions  into  which  the  tranferiber  was  led  by 
his  ear.     The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malome. 

*  their  quarter 'd  ./fori,]  Their  fires  regularly  difpofed. 

Johnson. 
Quarter' d  fires $  I  believe,  means  no  more  than  fires  in  the  re* 
fj>e8i<ve  quarters  qf  the  Roman  army.     Stekvbns. 

*  The  certainty  of  this  bard  fife;]    That  is,  the  certain  con- 
{Sequence  of  this  ford  life.    Ma  low  k. 
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To  have  the  courtefy  your  cradle  promis'd, 
But  to  be  (till  hot  fummer's  tanlings,  and 
The  fhrinking  flaves  of  winter. 

Qui.  Than  be  fo, 

Better  to  ceafe  to  be.     Pray,  fir,  to  the  army; 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known ;  yourfelf, 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  fo  o'ergrown,4 
Cannot  be  queftion'd. 

Arv.  By  this  fun  that  fhines, 

Ml  thither:  What  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  fee  man  die?  fcarce  ever  look'd  qjx  blood, 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  veaifon? 
Never  beftrid  a  horfe,  fave  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myfelf,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel?  I  am  afham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  fun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  blefs'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gui.  By  heavens,  Ml  goi 

If  you  will  blefs  me,  fir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  care;  but  if  you  will  not, 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Romans ! 

Arf.  So  fay  I;  Amen, 

Bel.  No  reafon  I,  fince  on  your  lives  you  fct 
So  flight  a  valuation,  fhould  referve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.  Have  with  you,  boys : 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die, 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  Ml  lie: 
Lead,  lead. — The  time  feems  long;    their  blood 
thinks  fcorn,  \Afide. 

Till  it  fly  out,  and  fhow  them  princes  born.  [Exeunt* 

*  — — o'ergrown,']  Thus,  Spenfcr: 

"  oergrvwn  with  old  decay, 

"  And  hid  in  darknefs,  that  none  could  bchok) 
"  The  hue  thereof,"    Stbevens« 

I 
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ACT    V.       SCENE    I. 

A  Field  between  the  Britifh  and  Roman  Camps. 

Enter  Posthumus,  with  a  bloody  handkerchiefs 

Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,5  I'll  keep  .thee %  for  I 
wifh'd6 
Thou  fhould'ft  be  colour'd  thus.  You  married  ones, 
If  each  of  you  would  take  this  courfe,  how  many 
Muft  murder  wives  much  better  than  themfelves, 
For  wrying  but  a  little? 7 — O,  Pifanio ! 


*  — n bloody  handkerchief.']  The  bloody  token  of  Imogen's 
death,  which  fifanio  in  the  foregoing  a£  determined  to  fend. 

Johnson. 

5  Tea,  bloody  cloth,  &c.1  This  is  a  foliloquy  of  nature,  ottered 
when  the  efrervefcence  of  a  mind  agitated  and  perturbed,  fpon- 
taneoufly.and  inadvertently .difcharges  itfelf  in  words.  The  fpeech, 
throughout  all  its  tenor/  if  the  laft  conceit  be  excepted,  feems  to 
iflue  warm  from  the  Heart.  He  firft  condemns  his  own  violence ; 
then  tries  to  di (burden  himfelf,  by  imputing  part  of  the  crime  to 
Fifanio ;  he  next  footh*  his  mind  to  an  artificial  and  momentary 
tranquillity,  by  trying  to  think  that  ho  has  been  only  an  inurn- 
ment' of  the  gods  for  the  happinefs  of  Imogen.  He  is  now  grown 
reafonable  enough  to  determine,  that  having  done  fo  much  ml, 
he  will  do  no  more;  that  he  will  not  fight  aeainft  the  country 
which  he  has  already  injured;  but  as  life  is  not  longer  fupportabk, 
he  will  die  in  a  juft  caufc,  and  die  with  the  obfeurity  of  a  man 
who  does  not  think  himfelf  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

Johnson. 

6  —  /  <wijb*d — ]     The  old  copy  reads — /  am  ivj/b'd. 

•  Stebvbns. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     MaLone. 

'  For  wrying  but  a  little  f\  This  uncommon  verb  is  likewife 
ufed  by  Stanyhurft  in  the  third  book  of  his  tranflation  of  Virgil, 
?J82: 

"  —-—the  mayfters  wye  their  yeffcls," 
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Every  good  fcrvant  ddes  jiot  all  commands : 
No  bbnd,  but  to  do  juft  ones.— Gods !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  mj^ults,  I  never 
tlad  livrd  to  put  on8  this:  (b  had  you  faved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  (truck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance..  But,  alack, 
You  fnatch  fome  hence  for  little  faults ;  that's  love, 
To  have  them  fall  no  more:  you  fome  permit 
Tofccdnd  ills  with  ills,  each  elder. worfe;9 
And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift.1 


Again,  in  Daniel's  Cleopatra,  1599 : 

"  — ■  in  her  finking  down  (he  wjcm 
44  The  diadem ."    Stebvbns. 

*  — /#  put  on  — ]  Is  to  incite  >  to  inftigate.    Johnson. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

««  _  the  powers  above, 

94  Put  on  their  inftruments."    Steevens. 

*  — -  each  elder  worfe;]  For  this  reading  all  the  later  editors 
hare  contentedly  taken, 

—each  worfe  than  other;  \ -... 

without  enquiries  whence  they  have  received  it.     Yet  they  knew, 
or  might  know,  that  it  has  no  authority.    The  original  copy  reads : 

each  eUer  avorfe; 
The  laft  deed  is  certainly  not  the  oldeft,  but  Shakfpeare  calls  the 
deed  of  an  elder  man  an  elder  deed*    Johnson. 

each  elder  worfe ;]  i.  e.  where  corruptions  are,  they  grow 
with  years,  and  the  oldeft  (inner  is  the  greateft.  You,  Gods, 
permit  fome  to  proceed  in  iniquity,  and  the  older  fuch  are,  the 
oore  their  crime.    Tollbt. 

I  believe  our  author  muft  anfwer  for  this  inaccuracy,  and  that 
he  inadvertently  confidered  the  latter  evil  deed  as  the  elder;  having 
probably  fome  general  notion  in  his  mind  of  a  quantity  of  evil, 
commencing  with  our  firft  parents,  and  gradually  accumulating  in 
proceft  of  time  by  a  repetition  of  crimes. ,   M alonb. 

*  And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doers*  thrift*]  The  divinity 
fchook  have  not  furmfhed  jufter  obfervations  on  the  conduit  of 
Providence,  than  Pofthumus  gives  us  here  in  his  private  reflections. 
Yon  gods,  (ays  he,  ad  in  a  different  manner  with  your  different 

44  Yon  fnatch  fome  hence  for  little  faults;  that's  love, 
44  To  have  them  fall  no  more : •" 
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But  Imogen  is  your  own:  Do  your  belt  wills. 

Others,  fays  ow  poet,  you  permit  to  live  on,  to  multiply  and  in- 
cieafe  in  crimes; 

"  And make  them  dread  it  9  to  the  doers' thrift." 
Here  is  a  relative  without  an  antecedent  fubftantive ;  which  ii  a 
breach  of  grammar.    We  moft  certainly  read : 

And  make  them  dreaded,  to  the  doers*  thrift. 
i.  e.  others  you  permit  to  aggravate  one  crime  with  more;  wkkn 
enormities  not  only  make  them  revered  and  dreaded,  but  tarn  in 
other  kinds  to  their  advantage.    Dignity,  refpeft,   and  profit, 
accrue  to  them  from  crimes  committed  with  impunity* 

Theobald. 
This  emendation  is  followed  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  Dr.  Waltanon 
reads,  I  know  not  whether  by  the  printer's  negligence : 

And  make  them  dread,  to  the  doers'  thrift. 
There  feems  to  be  no  very  fatisfacloxy  fenfe  yet  offered.    I  rtad, 
but  with  hesitation, 

And  make  them  deeded  to  the  doers*  thrift* 
The  word  deeded  I  know  not  indeed  where  to  find;  but  Shakfpeare 
has,  in  another  fenfe,  undeeded  in  Macbeth : 

««         .,     ,  my  fword 

'*  I  fheath  again  undeeded" 
J  will  try  again,  and  read  thus : 

■ others  you  permit 

Tojecondills  with  ills,  each  other  toror/e, 

And  make  them  trade  it,  to  the  doer's  thrift. 
Trade  and  thrift  correfpond.    Our  author  plays  with  trade,  as  It 
fignifies  a  lucrative  vocation,  or  a  frequent  praft.ee*    So  Itabeft. 
(ays: 

"  Thy  fin's,  not  accidental,  but  a  trade."  Johmsoic. 
However  ungrammatical,  I  believe  the  old  reading  u  the  tfnt 
one*  To  make  them  dread  it  is  to  make  them  perfoen  in  ifc 
€omm\ffion  of  dremdful  a&ions.  Dr.  Johcfon  has  obierved  on  a  paflkge 
an  Hamlet,  that  rope  and  Rowe  have  not  refilled  this  snqcb  rf 
leaking :— "  To  firmer  it,  ox  faint  //"—and  "  to  toy  it/9 

STiaram* 

Mr.  Steevons's  interpretation  appears  to  me  inadmiffible. 

MaLo*s* 

There  is  a  meaning  to  be  extracted  from  thefe  words  as  dst* 
now  Hand,  and  in  my  opinion  not  a  bad  one:—"  Some  you  fnatcf. 
frotn  hence  for  little  faults;  others  you  fuffer  to  heap  ills  on  ills,  and 
afterwards  make  them  dread  their  having  done  fo,  to  the  cttraal 
welfare  of  the  doers." 

The  whole  fpeech  is  in  a  religious  (train*— Thrift  fignifies  a  ftate 
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And  make  me  blefs'd  to  obey ! l — I  am  brought  hither 
Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Againft  my  lady's  kingdom:  'Tis  enough 
That,  Britain,  I  have  kilPd  thy  miftrefs;  peace! 
I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.     Therefore,  good 

heavens, 
Hear  patiently  my  purpofe:  I'll  difrobe  me 
Of  thefe  Italian  weeds,  and  fuit  myfelf 
As  does  a  Briton  peafant :  fo  I'll  fight 
Againft  the  part  I  come  with  \  fo  I'll  die 
For  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 
It,  every  breath,  a  death :  and  thus,  unknown. 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myfelf  I'll  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 
Mart  valour  in  me  than  my  habits  fhow. 
Gods,  put  the  ftrength  o*  the  Leonati  in  me ! 
To  fhame  the  guife  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fafhion,  lefs  without,  and  more  within.  [Exit. 

tfptoffxritj.  It  is  not  the  coramifliort  of  the  crimes  that  is  fuppofei 
to  be  for  the  doer's  thrift,  but  his  dreading  them  afterwards,  and 
of  courfc  repenting,  which  enfures  his  fclvatfon.— The  (kit*  fen* 
oment  occurs  in  The  Fal/e  One,  though  not  fo  fcrioafly  introduced, 
where  the  Soldier,  (peaking  of  the  contrition  of  Septimius  who 
murdered  Poitwey,  fays,  *• ne  was  happy  he  was  a  rarcal,  to  come 
to  this."    M.  Mason. 

J  —  Do  jour  beft  wills, 
And  make  me  blefs'd  to  obey  /]    So  the  copies.    It  was  more  in 
the  manner  of  our  author  to  have  written : 
—  Do  your  blefs'd  wills, 
And  mad  mo  blefs'd  t*  obey!——*    John  soft. 
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L>,.8:CENE     Ih 

The  fame. 

Enteral  one  fide,  Lucius,  Iachimo*  akdtbe  Roma** 
army  %  at  the  other  fide >  the  Britiih  mrmy%  ifeONfti 
rvs  Posthumus  following  it,  like  a  poor  jbldier* 
They  march  over%  and  go  out.  Alarums.  Then  enter 
again,  in  jkirmijb,  Iachimo  and  Posthumus:  be 
vanqui*betb  and difarmeth Iachimo, and  then  leaves 
him. 

I  a  en.  The  heavinefs  and  guilt  within  ftiy  bofom 
Takes  off  my  manhood :  I  have  belied  a  lady, 
The  princefs  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me ;  Or  could  this  carl,*    r*. 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  fubdu'd  me, 
In  my  profeflion?  Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  fcorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds         -'*■* 
Is,  that  we  fcarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.  [Exit. 

*  —this  carl,]  Carl  or  churl  (ceonl,  Sax.)  is  a  clown  or 
hufbandman.    RitsoN.  -; 

Verftegan  fays  ceorle%  now  written  churle,  was  anciently,  wuicr- 
ftood  for  a  fturdy  felkw.    Reed* 

Carle  is  ufed  by  oar  old  writers  in  oppofition  to  a  gentleman. 
See  the  poem  of  John  the  Reeve.     Pi  t  c  y. 

Carht  is  a  word  of  the  fame  fignification,  and  occurs  in  our 
author's  As  you  like  it.  Again,  in  an  ancient  interlude  or  morality, 
printed  by  Raftell,  without  title  or  date: 

"  A  early*  fonnc,  brought  up  of  nought." 
The  thought  feems  to  have  been  imitated  in  Philafler: 

"The  gods  take  part  againft  me;  could  this  boor 
"  Have  held  me  thus  elfe?"    Stbbvens. 
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the  battle  continues  1  the  Britons  fly,  Cymbeline  is 
taken:  then  entrr,  to  bis  refcue,  Belarius,  Guide- 
rius,  and  Arviracus. 

Bel.  Stand,  Hand!    We  have  the  advantage  of 
,»,   r.  x  the  ground  1 

The  lane  is  guarded :  nothing  routs  us,  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Gui.  Arv.  Stand,  (land,  and  fight ! 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  feconds  /2><f  Britons :  They 
re/cue  Cymbeline,  W  exeunt.  Then,  enter  Lv civs, 
Iachimo,  and  Imogen. 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  fave  thy-' 
felf: 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  diforder's  fuch 
As  war  were  hood-wink'd. 

Iach.  'Tis  their  frefh  fupplies. 

Lffc.  It  is  a  day  turned  ftrangely :  Or  betimes 
Let's  re-enforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      III. 

Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  a  Britilh  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'ft  thou  from  where  they  made  the 

:.     ftand? 
Post.  I  did: 

Though  you,  it  feems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  .      .,.  I  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  tt>  you,  fir;  for  all  was  loft, 
Vol.  XIII.       .  O 
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But  that  the  heavens  fought:4  The  king  himfelf 
Of  his  wings  deftitute,5  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  feen,  all  flying 
Through  a  ftrait  lane;  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  flaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  tnan  tools  to  do't,  ftruck  down 
Some  mortally,  fome  (lightly  touch'd,  fome  falling 
Merely  through  fear ;  that  the  ftrait  pafs  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthened  fhame. 
Lord.  Where  was  this  lane? 

Post.  Clofe  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd 
with  turf; 6 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  foldier,— 
An  honeft  one,  I  warrant;  who  deferv'd 

*  But  that  the  heavens  fought :]  So,  in  Judges,  v.  20:  "  They 
fought  from  heaven;  the  ftars  in  their  courfes  fought  againft  Sifcjra/* 

Stbevims. 

5  r <ttc  king  himfelf 

Of  his  wines  deftitute,]  «•  The  Danes  ruflied  forth  with  ftich 
violence  upon  their  adversaries,  that  firft  the  right,  and  then  after, 
the  left  wine  of  the  Scots,  was  conft reined  to  retire  and  flee  back.  ■ 
Haie  beholding  the  hug,  with  the  mod  part  of  the  nobles,  fighting 
with  great  valiancie  in  the  middle  ward,  now  deftitute  of  ibe 
wings,"  &c.     Holinfhed.     See  the  next  note.     Ma  lone. 

6  Clofe  by  the  battle,  &c]  The  flopping  of  the  Roman  army  by 
three  perfons,  is  an  allufion  to  the  ftory  of  the  Hays,  as  related  by 
Holinfhed  in  his  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  p.  1  r$ :  "  There  was  neere  to 
the  place  of  the  battell,  a  long  lane  fenfed  on  the  fides  with  ditches 
and  walles  made  of  turfe,  through  the  which  the  Scots  which  fled 
were  beaten  downe  by  the  enemies  on  heapes. 

s *'  Here  Haie  with  his  formes  fuppofing  they  might  beft  ftaic  the 
flight,  placed  therafelves  overthwart  the  lane,  beat  them  backe  whom 
they  meet  fleeing,  and  fpared  neither  friend  nor  fo;  but  downe 
they  went  all  fuch  as  came  within  their  reach,  wherewith  divers 
hardie  perfonages  cried  unto  their  fellowes  to  returne  backe  unto 
the  battell,"  &c. 

It  apjpears  from  Peck's  Ne*w  Memoirs,  &c.  article  88,  that 
Milton  intended  to  have  written  a  play  on  this  fubjeft. 

Ml/SCftAVS. 
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So  long  a  breeding,  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 

In  doing  this  for  his  country ; — athwart  the  lane, 

He,  with  two  ftriplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 

The  country  bafe,7  than  to  commit  fuch  (laughter; 

With  faces  fit  for  mafks,  or  rather  fairer 

Than  thofe  for  prefervation  cas'd,  or  fhame,)s 

Made  good  the  paflage ;  cry'd  to  thofe  that  fled, 

Our  Britain's  harts  die  flyings  not  our  men: 

To  darknefs  fleets  fouls  that  fly  backwards!  Stand ; 

Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 

Like  heafts,  which  you  fbun  beaftly;  and  mayfave, 

But  to  look  back  in  frown:  ft  and,  ft  and. — Thefe  three, 

Three  thoufand  confident,  in  a£t  as  many, 

(For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 

The  reft  do  nothing,)  with  this  word,  ftand,ftand, 

Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming 

With  their  own  noblenefs,  ( which  could  have  turn'4 

A  diftafF  to  a  lance,)  gilded  pale  looks, 

Part,  (hame,  part,  fpirit  renew'd ;  that  fome,  turn'd 

coward 
But  by  example  ( O,  a  fin  in  war, 
Dsunn'd  in  the  firft  beginners !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'the  hunters.     Then  began 

1  The  country  bafe,]  i.  c.  a  ruftick  game  called  prifon-ban,  vul- 
garly frifon-bafe.     So,  in  the  tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1 632 : 

•'  I'll  run  a  little  coune 

"  At  bafe,  or  barley-br*ke ." 

Again,  in  The  Antipodes,  1638 : 

••  my  men  can  run  at  bafe** 

Again,  in  the  30th  Song  of  Drayton's  Folyotbkn: 

"  At  hood-wink,  barley-brake,  at  tick,  or prifon-bafe'* 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  Queen,  Book  V.  ch.  viii: 

"  So  ran  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  bace."    Stbevbns. 

Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  183,  n.  4.    Malone. 

1  for  prefervation  cas'd,  or  (hame,]  Shame  for  modefty. 

Warivrtok. 

O  a 
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A  (top  i'the  chafer,  a  retire;  anon,  ;  / 

A  rout,  confufion  thick:  Forthwith  they  fly 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  ftoop'd  eagles ;  flaves, 
The  ftrides  they  vi&ors  made:9    And  now  our 

cowards, 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,)  became 
The  life  o'the  need ;  *  having  found  the  back-door 

open 
Of  the  unguarded  hearts,  Heavens,  how  they  wound ! 
Some,  flain  before;  fome,  dying;  fome, their  friends 
O'er-borne  i'the  former  wave:  ten,  chac'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  flaughter-man  of  twenty : 
Thofe,  that  would  die  or  ere  refift,  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs 3  o'the  field. 

Lord.  This  was  ftrange  chance: 

A  narrow  lane !  an  old  man,  and  two  boys ! 

Post.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it:4  You  are  made 

9  thcyviflors  made:}     The  old  copy  has— the  vi&ors  Sec 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Ma  lone. 

1 became 

The  life  o*tbe  need;]  i.  e.  that  have  become  the  life,  See.  Shak- 
fpeare  thould  have  written  become,  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  cor- 
ruption. In  his  134th  Sonnet,  he  perhaps  again  ofes  came  at  a 
participle : 

"  The  ftatute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
"  Thou  ufurer,  that  put'ft  forth  all  to  ufe, 
"  And  fue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  thy  fake." 
Became,  however,  in  the  text  may  be  a  verb.    If  this  was  in- 
tended, the  parenthefis  (hould  be  removed.    Ma  lone. 

*  bugs — ]  Terrors.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Firft  Part  ofjeronimo,  i6oj  : 

••  Where  nought  but  furies,  bugs,  and  tortures  dwell." 
Again,  in  The  Battle  of Alcazar,  1594: 

"  Is  Amurath  Bairn  fuch  a  bug, 

"  That  he  is  mark'd  to  do  this  doughty  deed ?"  Stbevens. 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  376,  n.  7.    Malonb. 

*  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it:]  Pofthumus  firft  bids  him  not 
wonder,  then  tells  him  in  another  mode  of  reproach,  that  wonder 
is  all  that  he  was  made  for*    Johnson. 
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Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear, 
Than  to  work  any;     Will  you  rhyme  upon't, 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?  Here  is  one : 
Two  toys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preferv'd  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans9  bane. 
Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  fin 

Post.  'Lack,  to  what  end? 

Who  dares  not  (land  his  foe,  I'll  be  his  friend : 
For  if  he'll  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know,  he'll  quickly  fly  my  friendfhip  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell;  you  are  angry, 

[Exit. 
Post.  Still  going  ? — This  is  a  lord ! s  O  noble 
mifery! 
To  be  i'the  field,  and  a(k,  what  news,  of  me ! 
To4iay,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  fav'd  their  carcaffes?  took  heel  to  do't, 
And  yet  died  too?  I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd,* 

*  TbU  is  a  lord/]     Read: — This  a  lord!    Ritson. 

6  — - -  /,  in  mine  vwn  *woe  charm' d,]  Alluding  to  the  common 
fupcrftition  of  charms  being  powerful  enough  to  Keep  men  unhurt 
in  battle.  It  was  derived  from  our  Saxon  anceftors,  and  fo  is 
common  to  us  with  the  Germans,  who  are  above  all  other  people 

S'ven  to  this  fuperftition ;  which  made  Erafmus,  where,  in  his 
rorue  Encomium,  he  gives  to  each  nation  its  proper  characleriftick, 
fey,  "  Germani  corporum  proceritate  &  magiae  cognitione  fibi 
placent."    And  Prior,  in  his  Alma: 

*'  North  Britons  hence  hstvefecond fight ; 

44  And  Germans  free  from  gun-Jhot  fight ."     WaRBURTOK. 

Sec  Vol.  VII.  p.  578,  n.  6.    So,  in  Drayton's  Njmphidia: 
••  Their  leconds  minifter  an  oath 
•'  Which  was  indifferent  to  them  both, 
"  That,  on  their  knightly  faith  and  troth, 

"  No  magick  them  fupplied ; 
««  And  fought  them  that  they  had  no  charms 
44  Wherewith  to  work  each  other's  harms, 
"  But  come  with  Umple  open  arms 

"  To  have  their  caules  tried*"  .  Stbbvbns. 

03 
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Could  not  find  death,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he  ftruck:    Being  an  ugly 

monfter, 
*Tis  ftrange,  he  hides  him  in  frefti  cups,  foft  beds, 
Sweet  words ;  or  hath  more  minifters  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'the  war. — Well,  I  will  find 

him: 
For,  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Roman,6 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  refum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in :  Fight  I  will  no  more, 
But  yield  me  to  the  verieft  hind,  that  fhall 
Once  touch  my  fhoulder.     Great  the  (laughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman ;  great  the  anfwer  be 7 
Britons  muft  take :  For  me,  my  ranfom's  death; 
On  either  fide  I  come  to  fpend  my  breath ; 
Which  neither  here  I'll  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  fome  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  two  Britifh  Captains^  and  Soldiers. 

i .  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd !  Lucius  is  taken : 
'Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  fons  were  angels. 

2.  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  filly  habit,8 
That  gave  the  affront  with  them.9 

6  . favourer  to  the  Roman,]  The  editions  before  Sir  Thomas 

Hanmer's,  for  Roman  read  Briton  \  and  Dr.  Warburton  reads  Briton 
ftill.    Johnson. 

7  great  the  anfwer  he — ]    Anfwer,  as  once  in  this  play  be- 

fore,  is  retaliation.    Johnson. 

• a  filly  habit,]  Silly  is  fimple  or  rufiich   So,  in  King  Lear: 

«  twenty  filfy  ducking  obfervants ."  Steevbns. 

So,  in  the  novel  by  Boccace,  on  which  this  play  is  formed: 
•«  The  fervant,  who  had  no  great  good  will  to  kill  her,  very  eafily 
grew  pitiful],  took  off  her  upper  garment,  and  gave  her  a  poore 
ragged  doublet,  a  filly  chappcrone, "  &c.     The  Decameron,  1 620. 

Ma  lone, 
9  That  gave  the  affront  with  them.]    That  is,  that  turned  their 
faces  to  the  enemy.    Joh  nson. 
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i.  Cap.  x  So  'tis  reported: 

But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand !  *  who  is 
there  ? 

Post.  A  Roman; 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  feconds 
Had  anfwer'd  him. 

2.  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him;  A  dog! 

A  leg  of  Rome  fhall  not  return  to  tell 
What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here :  He  brags  his 

fervice 
As  if  he  were  of  note:  bring  him  to  the  king. 

Enter  Cymbelins,*  attended;  Belarius^Guiderius, 
Arviragus,  Pisanio,  and  Roman  captives.  The 
Captains  prefent  Pofthumus  to  Cymbeline,  who 
delivers  bim  over  to  a  Gaoler:  after  which %  all  gp 
out. 

So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Alchymift: 

"  To  day  thou  (halt  have  ingots,  and  to-morrow 
**  Give  lords  the  affront"    Stbevens. 

To  affront,  Minlheu  explains  thus  in  his  Dictionary,   1617* 
'•  To  come  face  to  face.  v.  Encounter."    Ajfrontare*  Ital. 

Malo**. 

*  Stand 7]    I  would  willingly,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  dmit 

this  ufelefs  word,  and  read  the  whole  paflage  t,hus : 

But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Who's  there  f 

Poft.  A  Ronton;— . 

Ste  EVENS. 

*  £*/*rCymbeline,&fr.]  This  is  the  only  inftance  in  thefe  P&y» 
of  the  bufinefs  of  the  fcene  being:  entirely  performed  in  dumb  mow. 


The  direction  mud  have  proceeded  from  the  players,  as  it  is  per* 
fe&ly  unneceflary,  and  our  author  has  clfe  where  [in  Hamlet]  ex* 
prefled  his  contempt  of  fuch  mummery.    Ritson. 
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SCENE     IV. 

A  Prifon. 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  two  Gaolers. 

i.  Gaol.  You  (hall  not  now  be  ftolen/  you  have 
locks  upon  you ; 
So  graze,  as  you  find  pafture. 

a.  Gjol.  Ay,  or  a  ftomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers. 

Posr.  Moft  welcome,  bondage !  for  thoy  art  a 

way, 
I  think,  to  liberty :  Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  fick  o'the  gout;    fince  he  had 

rather 
Groan  fo  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cfur'd 
By  the  fure  phyfician,  death;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  thefe  locks.     My  confeience !  thou  art 

fetter'd 
More  than  my  (hanks,  and  wrifts :  You  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  inrtrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, 
Then,  free  for  ever!  Is't  enough,  I  am  forry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appeafe; 
God*  are  more  lull  of  mercy.    Muft  I  repent? 
1  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Drtir'dft  more  than  conftrain'd :  to  fatisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 


i  IV*  4u.V«/i  w%v  hfohwt]  The  wit  of  the  gaoler  alludes  to 
tf*  vuAxmii  of  putting  a  lock  on  a  horfe's  leg,  when  he  is  turned  to 


No  ftri<5ter  render  of  me,  than  my  all.4 
I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  fixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement;  that's. jnot  my  defire: 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine;  and  though 
'Tis  not  fo  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life;  yQUCojn'd  it: 
'Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  ft  amp } 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  fake; 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours:     And  fo,  great 

powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 
And  cancel  thefe  cold  bonds.5     O Imogen! 
I'll  fpeak  to  thee  in  filence.  \HeJleeps, 


*  to  fatisfy, 


If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  fart,  take 
No  ftriaer  render  of  me,  than  my  alW\  Pofthumus  qqefiioni 
whether  contrition  be  fufficient  atonement  for  guilt,  Then,  to 
fatisfy  the  offended  gods,  he  defires  them  to  take  no  more  than  hit 
prefent  all,  that  is,  his  life,  if  it  is  the  main  party  the  chief  point, 
or  principal  condition  of  his  freedom,  i.  e.  of  his  freedom  from 
future  punifhment.  This  interpretation  appears  to  be  warranted  by 
the  former  part  of  the  fpeech.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 

I  doff  my  freedom, .     Steevens. 

I  believe  Pofthnmus  means  to  fav,  "  fince  for  my  crimes  I  have 
been  deprived  of  my  freedom,  ana  fince  life  itfelf  is  more  valuable 
than  freedom,  let  the  gods  take  my  life,  and  by  this  let  heaven  be 
appeafed,  how  fmall  foever  the  atonement  may  be."  I  fuijpedt, 
however,  that  a  line  has  been  loft,  after  the  word  fatisfy.  It  the 
text  be  right,  to  fatisfy  means,  by  way  of  fatisfqQion.    Ma  lone. 

'  cold  bonds  J]     This,  equivocal    ufe  of  bonds   \s  another 

jnftance  of  our  author's  infelicity  in  pathetick  fpeeches. 

Johnsow, 
An  allufion  to  the  fame  legal  inftrument  has  more  than  once  de/» 
bafed  the  imagery  of  Shakfpeare.     So,  in  Macbeth : 
"  Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bou4 
"  That  keeps  me  pale/'    Stbbvbns, 
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-rf  Prifon. 
Enter  Posthumus,  **</  /te>0  Gaoled. 
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i.  G^ol.  You  fhallnot  now  be  ftolcn/  you  have 
locks  upon  you ; 
So  graze,  as  you  find  pafture. 

2.  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  ftomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers. 

Post.  Moft  welcome,  bondage !  for  thoy  art  a 

way, 
I  think,  to  liberty :  Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  lick  o'the  gout;    fince  he  had 

rather 
Groan  fo  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cfur'd 
By  the  fure  phyfician,  death;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  thefe  locks.     My  confeience !  thou  art 

fetter'd 
More  than  my  fhanks,  and  wrifts :  You  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  inftrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, 
Then,  free  for  ever!  Is't  enough,  I  am  forry ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appeafe; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Muft  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Defir'd,  more  than  conftrain'd :  to  fatisfy. 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 


1  Youjball  not  nonv  beftolen^   The  wit  of  the  g«ll^ 
the  cuftom  of  putting  a  lock  on  a  horie't " 
pafture.    Johnson. 
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No  flri<5ter  render  of  me,  than  my  s 

I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  fixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 

On  their  abatement;  that's  not  my  deiire: 

For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine;  and  though 

'Tis  not  fo  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life;  you  coin'd  it: 

*Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  ftamp; 

Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  fake; 

You  rather   mine,  being  yours:     And  fo,  great 

powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 
And  cancel  thefe  cold  bonds  J     O  Imogen! 
I'll  fpeak  to  thee  in  filence.  [Heflecpsi 


■  %9/mhfy^ 


If  of  my  freedom  *tit  the  mam  parf3  take 

No  firi&er  render  of  me,  than  my  afL]  PofthuniUS  qttdHons 
whether  contrition  be  iufiicient  atonement  for  guilt,  Then,  to 
fatisfy  the  offended  gods,  he  defires  them  to  take  no  more  than  his 
prcfenc  all,  that  is,  his  life,  if  it  is  the  main  part,  the  chief  point, 
or  principal  condition  of  his  freedom,  L  e*  of  his  freedom  from 
future  punifhment*  This  interpretation  appears  to  be  warranted  by 
the  former  part  of  the  fpeech.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  1 

I  doff  my  freedom, «      Ste evens, 

I  believe  Pofthumus  means  to  fay,  **  fincc  for  my  crimes  I  have 
been  deprived  of  my  freedom,  and  fincc  life  itfclf  is  more  valuable 
than  freedom,  let  the  gods  take  my  life,  and  by  this  let  heaven  be 
appealed,  how  fmall  focver  the  atonement  may  be,"  I  fufpeft, 
however,  that  a  line  has  been  loft,  after  the  word  /athfy*  If  the 
text  be  right,  to  faihfy  means,  by  nmy  of faiitfatliom.     MaLone, 

* cold  bonJu]     This  equivocal    ufe  of  band*    is  another 

inftance  of  our  author *s  infelicity  in  pathciick  fpecches, 

Johnson, 
An  allufmn  to  the  fajflfcj/q  al  inftrument  has  more  than  once  dc~ 
^L     So,  in  Macbeth : 
that  great  band 

lEVENEt 
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SCENE     IV. '* 

JE»/*r  Posthumus,  airi  /tt>0  Gaolert'. 

•  "i 
i.  Gaol.  You  fhall  not  now  be  ftolen,*  you  have 

locks  upon  you ; 

So  graze,  as  you  find  pafture. 

2.  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  ftomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers. 

Po$r.  Moft  welcome,  bondage !  for  tho\i  art  a 

way, 
I  think,  to  liberty :  Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  lick  o'the  gout;    fince  he  had 

rather 
Groan  fo  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cfur'd 
By  the  fure  phyfician,  death;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  thefe  locks.     My  confeience !  thou  art 

fetter'd 
More  than  my  (hanks,  and  wrifts :  You  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  inftrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, 
Then,  free  for  ever!  Is't  enough,  I  am  forry? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appeafe; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.    Muft  I  repent? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Defir'd,  more  than  conftrain'd :  to  fatisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 


1  Youjball  not  nonv  beftolew,]   The  wit  of  the 
the  cuftom  of  putting  a  lock  on  a  horfe't  kg,  I 
pafture.    Johnson. 


CYMBEL1NR 


:oi 


No  flri^er  render  of  me,  than  my  all.* 

I  know;  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men. 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  fixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 

On  their  abatement;  that's  not  my  defire; 

For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine;  and  though 

*Tis  not  fo  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life  ;  you  coin'd  it: 

*Twcen  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  ftamp; 

Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  fake; 

You  rather  mine,  being  yours:     And  fo,  great 

powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 
And  cancel  thefe  cold  bonds,5     O  Imogen! 
I'll  fpeak  to  thee  in  filcnce.  [Hejleeps* 


*  tvfatisfy% 


If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  pert*  take 

N&  ftriiltr  render  &f  me^  than  my  &/L]  FofthumuS  Cjueftions 
whether  contrition  be  fufficient  atonement  for  guilt*  Then,  to 
fatisfy  the  offended  godst  he  defires  them  to  take  no  more  than  his 
prefect  all,  that  is,  his  life,  if  it  Li  the  main  part t  the  chief  point, 
or  principal  condition  of  his  freedom,  i.  e,  of  his  freedom  from 
future  ptmifhment.  This  interpretation  appears  to  be  warranted  by 
the  former  part  of  the  fpecch.  Sir  T*  Hanmer  reads ; 
I  doff  my  freedm , •     Sl*E EVENS, 

•  I  believe  Poflhumus  means  to  fay,  "  fines  for  my  crimes  I  have 
been  deprived  of  my  freedom,  and  fince  life  itfelf  is  more  valuable 
than  freedom,  let  the  gods  take  my  life,  and  by  this  let  heaven  be 
appcafed,  how  fmall  foever  the  atonement  may  be/*  I  fufpeft, 
however,  that  a  line  has  been  loll,  after  the  woT&fatisfy*  It  the 
tetl  W  right,  ra  fattsfy  means,  by  imy  of  jathfqBiQn.     Ma  lone, 

* idd  bands  J]     This  equivocal    ufe  of  b<mdt  is  another 

stance  of  our  author's  infelicity  in  patheiick  fpeechea. 

Johnson, 
An  Atlufion  to  thpAmc  legal  inftrument  has  more  than  once  do* 
^fceare.     5o>  in  Macbeth: 
A  pieces  that  great  bond 
Be."    Steevens, 


am  CYMBELINE. 

•  I     fw 

SCENE     IV.  ,yv 

^  Prifon.       "'      tiL  '   ■'     n%] 
J  ..:.i  i    .i-l 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  two  Gaolerfc. 

\-\ 
i.  G^ol.  You  (hall  not  now  be  ftolen/  you  have 
locks  upon  you ; 
So  graze,  as  you  find  pafture. 

2.  G-r#oz..  Ay,  or  a  ftomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers. 

Posr.  Moft  welcome,  bondage !  for  thoy  art  a 

way, 
I  think,  to  liberty :  Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  lick  o'the  gout;    fince  he  had 

rather 
Groan  fo  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cfur'd 
By  the  fure  phyfician,  death ;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  thefe  locks.     My  confeience !  thou  art 

fetter'd 
More  than  my  fhanks,  and  wrifts :  You  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  inftrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, 
Then,  free  for  ever!  Is't  enough,  I  am  forry? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appeafe; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.    Muft  I  repent? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Defir'd,  more  than  conftrain'd :  to  fatisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 


1  Youjball  not  now  bejtolen,]   The  wit  of  die  gaole* 
the  cuftom  of  putting  a  lock  on  a  horfe's  leg,  wF 
pafture,    Johnson. 
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No  ftridter  render  of  me,  than  my  all.4 

I  know,  you  arc  more  clement  than  vile  men. 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  fixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 

On  their  abatement;  that's  not  my  defire: 

For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine;  and  though 

JTis  not  fo  dear,  yet  *ris  a  life;  you  cojn'd  it: 

'Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  ftampi 

Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  fake; 

You  rather  mine,  being  yours:     And  fo,  great 

powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 
And  cancel  thefe  cold  bonds.5     O  Imogen! 
I'll  fpeak  to  thee  in  filence.  [He flaps* 


'tofatisfy% 


1  I  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  fart9  to}* 

No  ftriijer  render  of  met  than  my  a//.]-  Fofthumus  queftions 
whether  contrition  be  fufficient  atonement  for  guilt,  Then,  to 
fattsfy  the  offended  gods,  he  defi res  them  to  take  no  mote  than  his 
prefeut  all,  that  is,  his  Hfe>  if  it  is  the  main  part9  the  chief  point, 
or  principal  condition  of  his  freedom,  i*  e,  of  his  freedom  from 
future  pnnifhment.  This  interpretation  appears  to  be  warranted  by 
the  former  part  of  the  fpcectu     Sir  T,  Hanmer  reads ; 

I  doff  my  freedom, *     Steevens. 

I  believe  Pofthumus  means  to  fay,  tf  fince  for  my  crimes  I  have 
been  deprived  of  my  freedom  ,  and  fince  life  it felf  h  more  valuable 
than  freedom,  let  the  gods  take  my  life,  and  by  this  let  heaven  be 
appeafed,  how  fmall  foever  the  atonement  may  be,"  I  fufjpeft* 
however,  that  a  line  has  been  loft,  after  the  word  f&tufy*  If  the 
text  be  right,  to  fatufy  means,  by  ivay  of  jatisfa&hn*     Maione. 

1  told  bonds."]     This,  equivocal    ufe  of  bands   is  another 

inftancc  of  our  author's  infelicity  in  pathetkk  fpeeches. 

JoHSSOK« 

An  allufion  to  tlj^^e  legal  inftrument  has  more  than  once  dc- 
^>earc.     So,  in  Machtth: 
{ pieces  that  great  bond 
'*    Steevens, 


ico  CYMBC1INE. 

i  •».   ■  .  ■•  ••  -i    ■»    i     .  .  .  j/i  ifi  J    | 

SCENE     IV. '" 

■■<■■  /> 

£»/^r  Posthumus,  and  two  Gaolers.     ' 

i.  Gaol.  You  fhall  not  now  be  ftolen,*  you  have 
locks  upon  you ; 
So  graze,  as  you  rind  pafture. 

2.  Gaol*  Ay,  or  a  ftomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers. 

Post.  Moft  welcome,  bondage !  for  thoy  art  a 

way, 
I  think,  to  liberty :  Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  lick  o'the  gout;    fince  he  had 

rather 
Groan  fo  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cfur'd 
By  the  fure  phyfician,  death;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  thefe  locks.     My  confeience !  thou  art 

fetter'd 
More  than  my  lhanks,  and  wrifts :  You  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  inftrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, 
Then,  free  for  ever!  Is't  enough,  I  am  forry? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appeafe; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.    Muft  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Defir'd,  more  than  conftrain'd :  to  fatisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 


9  Youjball  not  nonv  beftoltn,']   The  wit  of  the  gi 
the  cuftom  of  putting  a  lock  on  a  horfc'i  leg,  wbffl 
pafture.    Johnson. 


CYMBELINE. 
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No  flritfter  render  of  me,  than  my  alL4 

I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  fixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 

On  their  abatement;  that's  not  my  defire: 

For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine-  and  though 

'Tis  not  fo  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life;  you  cojn'd  it : 

'Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  ftampi 

Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  fake; 

You  rather   mine,  being  yours:     And  fo,  great 

powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 
And  cancel  thefe  cold  bonds.'     O  Imogen! 
I'll  fpeak  to  thee  in  filence.  [Hejleeps* 


-tofathfy* 


If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part9  tak* 
No  frigcr  rtttdtr  of  met  than  my  «//,]  PofthumUS  qtteftionj 
whether  contrition  be  fuffident  atonement  for  guilt*  Then,  to 
fatisfy  the  offended  godsJ  he  defircs  them  to  take  no  more  than  his 
prefent  all,  that  is,  his  life,  if  it  is  the  mam  part  ,  the  chief  point, 
or  principal  condition  of  his  freedom,  u  e*  of  his  freedom  from 
future  punifhment.  This  interpretation  appears  to  be  warranted  by 
the  former  part  of  the  fpeech.     Sir  T.  Han  me  r  reads ; 

1  doff  mjfittdm, Steeveks, 

I  believe  Poflhumus  means  to  fay,  "  finec  for  my  crimes  I  have 
been  deprived  of  my  freedom,  and  fince  life  kfelf  p  more  valuable 
than  freedom,  let  the  gods  take  my  life,  and  by  this  let  heaven  be 
appeafed,  how  fmall  foever  the  atonement  may  be."  I  fufpeei, 
however,  that  a  line  has  been  loft,  after  the  word  faihfy*  If  the 
text  be  right*  to  fatfrfy  means,  by  way  af '  fatitfq&hm*     Malonep 

1 cold  bands*~\     This  equivocal    ufe  of  bonds   is  another 

inflancc  of  our  author  *  infelicity  in  pathctick  fpecches* 

Johnson, 
An  alluitoa  to  tfcflflfcto  legal  inftrument  has  more  than  once  dq- 
Mb  are.     So,  in  Macbeth: 
H  >ieces  that  great  bond 
B:/"    St  e  evens. 
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S  C  E  N  E     IV. 

i 

A  Prifon. 
Enter  Posthumus,  and  two  Gaolcrt/ 


V  Of  1/1    | 

•  i/fi  A 
,ot  ■     f     »i< ) 

■■{in!    I       «i  I 
I 

I  V 

li 
i.  G^ol.  You  fhallnot  now  be  ftolen,J  you  have 

locks  upon  you ; 

So  graze,  as  you  find  pafture. 

2.  G^ol.  Ay,  or  a  ftomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers. 

Posr.  Moft  welcome,  bondage !  for  thoy  art  a 

way, 
I  think,  to  liberty:  Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  lick  o'the  gout;    fince  he  had 

rather 
Groan  fo  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cfur'd 
By  the  fure  phyfician,  death;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  thefe  locks.     My  confeience !  thou  ait 

fetter'd 
More  than  my  lhanks,  and  wrifts :  You  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  inftrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, 
Then,  free  for  ever!  Is't  enough,  I  am  forry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appeafe; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.    Muft  I  repent  I 
1  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Defir'd,  more  than  conftrain'd :  to  fatisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 


5  You/ball  not  nvw  beftolen^\  The  wit  of  the  gaoler  alludes  to 
the  cuftom  of  putting  a  lock  on  a  horfe's  leg,  when  he  is  turned  to 
pafture.    Johnson. 


CYMB  Eil  NB,  <»>i 

No  ftri&er  render  of  me,  than  my  all.4 
I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  fixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement;  that's. not  my  defire: 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine;  and  though 
'Tis  not  fo  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life ;  you  cojn'd  it : 
'Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  ftampi 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  fake; 
*You  rather  mine,  being  yours:    And  fo,  great 

powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 
And  cancel  thefe  cold  bonds.5     O  Imogen ! 
I'll  fpeak  to  thee  in  filence.  [Hejleeps* 


•  to  fatisfy, 


If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 

No  ftriSer  render  of  me,  than  my  all.]  Pofthumns  queftioni 
whether  contrition  be  fufficient  atonement  for  guilt,  Then,  to 
fatisfy  the  offended  gods,  he  defires  them  to  take  no  more  than  his 
prefent  all,  that  is,  his  life,  if  it  is  the  main  fart,  the  chief  point, 
or  principal  condition  of  his  freedom,  L  e.  of  his  freedom  from 
future  pnniihment.  This  interpretation  appears  to  be  warranted  by 
the  former  part  of  the  fpeech.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 

I  doff  my  freedom, •     Stb  evens. 

I  believe  Pofthumas  means  to  fay,  "  fince  for  my  crimes  I  have 
been  deprived  of  my  freedom,  and  fince  life  itfelf  is  more  valuable 
than  freedom,  let  the  gods  take  my  life,  and  by  this  let  heaven  be 
appeafed,  how  fmall  foever  the  atonement  may  be."  I  fufjpeft, 
however,  that  a  line  has  been  loft,  after  the  word  fatisfy.  It  the 
text  be  right,  to  fatisfy  means,  by  ivay  of  fatisfaBion.    Malone. 

'  cold  bonds.]     This,  equivocal    ufe  of  bonds   is  another 

inftance  of  our  author's  infelicity  in  pathetick  fpeeches. 

Johnson, 
An  allufion  to  the  fame  legal  inftrnment  has  more  than  once  dc/» 
bafed  the  imagery  of  Shakfpeare.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bona1 
"  That  keeps  me  pale."    Stbbvens, 
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Solemn  mufick.6  Enter,  as  in  an  apparition,  Siciliuk 
Lcomtus,  father  to  Pofthumus,**  old  man,  attired 
like  a  warrior;  leading  in  bis  band  an  ancient 
matron,  bis  wife,  and  mother  to  Pofthumus,  with 
mufick  before  them.  Then,  after  ether  mufick,  fol- 
low the  two young\jzowx\,  brothers  io  Pbfthumed, 
with  wounds  as  they  died  in  the  wars.  They  circle 
Pofthumus  round,  as  be  lies  Jleeping. 

Sici.  No  more,  thou  thunder-mafter,  fhow 
Thy  fpitc  on  mortal  flies : 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 

Rates,  and  revenges. 

*  Solemn  mufick.  &c]  Here  follow  a  <vifion%  a  mafque,  and  a 
propbejy,  which  interrupt  the  fable  without  the  leaft  neceffity,  and 
unmeafurabhr  lengthen  this  a&  I  think  it  plainly  fbifted  in 
afterwards  for  mere  (how,  and  apparently  not  of  Shakfpeare. 

Pori. 

Every  reader  muft  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  fubfequeot 
narratives  of  Pofthumus,  which  render  this  mafoue,  Sec.  unnecef- 
fary,  (or  perhaps  the  fcenical  directions  fupplied  by  the  poet  him- 
felf  J  feem  to  have  excited  fome  manager  of  a  theatre  to  difgrace 
die  play  by  the  prefent  metrical  interpolation.  Shakfpeare,  who 
has  concluded  his  fifth  ad  with  fuch  matchlefs  (kill,  could  never 
have  defigned  the  vifion  to  be  twice  deferibed  by  Pofthumus,  had 
this  contemptible  nonfenfe  been  previoufly  delivered  on  the  ftage* 
The  following  paffage  from  Dr.  Farmer's  Effay  will  (how  that  it 
was  no  unufual  thing  for  the  players  to  indulge  themfelves  in 
making  additions  equally  uniuftifiable : — "  We  have  a  fufficient 
inftance  of  the  liberties  taken  by  the  altars,  in  an  old  pamphlet  by 
Nafh,  called  Lenten  Stuffe,  nvitb  the  Prayfe  of  the  red  Herring,  4*0. 
1 599,  where  he  allures  us,  that  in  a  play  of  his  called  The  IJle  of 
J>ogs%  foure  acls>  without  his  content,  or  the  leaft  guefs  of  his  drift 
or  fcope,  were  fupplied  by  the  players."    Stbbvbns. 

In  a  note  on  Vol.  I.  (Article — Shakspearb,  Ford,  and 
Jons  on)  may  be  found  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  what  has  been  here 
fuggefted.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

One  would  think  that,  Shakfpeare's  ftyle  being  too  refined  for 

I 
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Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well, 

Whofe  face  I  never  faw  ? 
I  dy'd,  whilft  in  the  womb  he  ftay'd, 

Attending  Nature's  law. 
Whofe  father  then  (as  men  report, 

Thou  orphan's  father  art,) 
Thou  fhould'ft  have  been,  and  ihielded  him 

From  this  earth-vexing  fmart. 

Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid, 
But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Pofthumus  ript,7 
Came  crying  'mongft  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity! 

Sjci.  Great  nature,  like  his  anceftry, 
Moulded  the  ftufF  fo  fair, 
That  he  deferv'd  the  praife  o'the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

i.  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 

In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  ftand  up  his  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  objedt  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  beft 

Could  deem  his  dignity? 


bis  audiences,  the  managers  had  employed  fome  playwright  of 
the  old  fcbool  to  regale  them  with  a  touch  of  "  King  Cambyfes* 
?ein."  The  margin  would  be  too  honourable  a  place  for  fo  im- 
pertinent an  interpolation*     Ri  t so k. 

*  That  from  me  <was  Pofthumus  rift,]  Perhaps  we  Ihould  read : 
That  from  my  womb  Pofthumus  rift, 

Came  crying  *mtmgft  his  foes.     Johnson. 

This  circumftance  is  met  with  in  The  DeviTs  Charter,  1607. 
The  play  of  Cymbeline  did  not  appear  in  print  till  1623 : 
««  What  woold'ft  thou  run  again  into  my  womb? 
"  If  thou  wert  there,  thou  fhould'ft  be  Pofthumus, 
"  And  ript  out  of  my  fides,"  Sec.    Stebvens. 
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Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  wa*  hemock'd,6 
To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati9  feat,  and  caft 
From  her  his  cleared  one, 
Sweet  Imogen  ? 

Sici.  Why  did  you  fuffer  Iachimo, 
Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needlefs  jealoufy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek 7  and  fcorn 
O'  the  other's  villainy? 

2.  Bro.  For  this,  from  ftiller  feats  we  came, 

Our  parents,  and  us  twain, 
That,  finking  in  our  country's  caufe, 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  flain; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius* 8  right, 

With  honour  to  maintain. 

i.  Bro.  Like  hardiment  Pofthumus  hatb 

To  Cymbeline  perform'd: 
Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 

Why  haft  thou  thus  adjourn'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due ; 

Being  all  to  dolpurs  turn'd  ? 
Sici.  Thy  cryftal  window  ope ;  lookout; 

No  longer  exercife, 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harih 

And  potent  injuries : 

Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  fon  is  good, 
Take  off  his  miferies. 

6  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mock'd,]     The  fame  phrafe 
OCCUrs  in  Mea/ure  for  Meafure  : 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  bufiaud"  Stbstbns* 

i  And  to  become  the  geek  — ]  And  permit  Pofthumus  to  become  the 
geek,  &c.    Malone. 

A  geek  is  a  fool.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  169,  n.  9,    Steevsns, 

•  —  Ttiumtius'—  ]    Seep.  9,  n.  7,    Steevens, 
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Sici*  Peep  through  thy  marble  manfion ;  help ! 
Or  we  poor  ghofls  will  cry 
To  the  fhining  fynod  of  the  reft, 
Againft  thy  deity. 

2.  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter;  or  we  appeal, 
And  from  thy  juftice  fly. 

Jupiter  defcends*  in  thunder  and  lightnings  fitting 
upon  an  eagle:  be  throws  a  thunder-bolt.  The 
ghoftsfall  on  their  knees. 

Jup.  No  more,  you  petty  fpirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  our  hearing ;  hufh ! — How  dare  you  ghofts, 
Accufe  the  thunderer,  whofe  bolt  you  know, 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coafts? 
Poor  fhadows  of  Elyfium,  hence;  and  reft 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  oppreft; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  you  know,  'tis  ours. 
Whom  beft  I  love,  I  crofs;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delay'd,  delighted.*     Be  content ; 
Your  low-laid  fon  our  godhead  will  uplift; 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  fpent. 


9  Jutiter  defcends — ]  It  appears  from  Acolaftus>  a  comedy  by 
T.  Paligrave,  chaplain  to  K.  Henry  VIII.  bl.  1.  1 540,  that  the 
defcent  of  deities  was  common  to  our  ftage  in  its  earlieft  ftate. 
•*  Of  whyche  the  hrke  thyng  is  ufed  to  be  (hewed  now  a  days  in 
ftage-plaies,  when  tome  God  or  fome  Saynt  is  made  to  appere  forth 
of  a  cloude,  and  fuccoureth  the  parties  which  feemed  to  be  towardes 
fome  great  danger,  through  the  Soudan's  crueltie."  The  author, 
for  fear  this  delcription  mould  not  be  fuppofed  to  extend  itfelf  to 
oar  theatres,  adds  in  a  marginal  note,  •'  the  lyke  maner  ufed  nowe 
at  oar  days  in  ftage  pi  ayes."    Steevens. 

*  The  mere  delay  V,  delighted.]  That  is,  the  more  delightful  for 
being  delayed.— It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  obferve,  in  the  tnirteenth 
volume,  that  Shakfoeare  afes  indifcriminately  the  adivc  and  pafitve 
participles.    M.  Ma  son.  ,.  - 
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Our  Jovial  ftar  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in  , 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rife,  and  fade  I — 
He  fhall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breaft ;  wherein 

Our  pleafure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine; 
And  fo,  away :  no  further  with  your  din 
Exprefs  impatience,  left  you  ftir  up  mine. — 
Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  cryftalline.  [Afcends. 
Sici.  He  came  in  thunder;  his  celeftial  breath 
Was  fulphurous  to  fmell : 9  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us :  *  his  afcenfion  is 
More  fweet  than  our  blefs'd  fields :  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,1  and  cloys  his  beak/ 

Delighted  is  here  either  ufed  for  delighted  in,  or  for  delighting. 
So,  in  Othello  : 

«  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack  —  •"    Malonb, 

Though  it  be  hardly  worth  while  to  wafte  a  conjecture  on  die . 
wretched  (tuff  before  us,  perhaps  the  author  of  it,  inftead  of  de- 
lighted wrote  dilated,  i.  c.  expanded,  rendered  more  copious.  Thifr 
participle  occurs  in  King  Henry  V.  and  the  verb  in  Othello. 

Steevins. 

9  He  came  in  thunder  \  his  celeftial  breath 

Was  Julphurons  to  /null:']    A  paflage  like  this  one  may  fbp- 

pofe  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonton,  when  in  Every  Mam  im 

his  Humour  he  puts  the  following  drain  of  poetry  into  the  mouth  of 

Juftice  Clement : 

"  teftify, 

"  How  Saturn  fitting  in  an  ebon  cloud, 
"  Difrob'd  his  podex  white  as  ivory, 

"  And  through  the  welkin  thunder'd  all  aloud/9 

Stiivihs. 
1  ■        to  foot  us :]  i.  e.  to  grafp  us  in  his  pounces.  So,  Herbert : 

«•  And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey."    St  e  evens* 
*  Prunes  the  immortal  iving,]     A  bird  is  faid  to  prune  himfelf 
when  he  clears  his  feathers  from  fuperfluities.     So,  in  Drayton's 
Polyolbion,  Song  I : 

"  Some  fitting  on  the  beach,  to  prune  their  painted  breads*" 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  284,  n.  5  ;  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  366,  n.  3.  Steevews. 

* cloy*  his  heal,]  Perhaps  we  mould  read: 

claws  his  beak.     Tyrwhitt. 
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jAs  when  his  god  is  pleased. 
All.  Thanks,  Jupiter  1% 

Sici.  The  marble  pavement  clofes,5  he  is  entered 
His  radiant  roof: — Away!  and,  to  be  bleft, 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  beheft. 

[Gbofts  vanifb. 
Post.  [Waking.']  Sleep,  thou  haft  been  a  grand- 
fire,  and  begot 
A  father  to  me:  and  thou  haft  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers :  But  (O  fcorn!) 
Gone !  they  went  hence  fo  foon  as  they  were  born. 
And  fo  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches  that  depend 
Ongreatnefs'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — But,  alas,  I  fwerve: 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deferve, 
And  yet  are  fteep'd  in  favours ;  fo  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?  A  book  ?  O,  rare 

one ! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 

A  dey  it  the  fame  with  a  claw  in  old  language.     Farmed. 

So,  in  Gower  De  Confeffione  Amantis,  Lib.  IV*  fol.  69 : 
'*  And  as  a  catte  wold  ete  fifties 
"  Without  wetynge  of  his  dees" 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Underwoods  : 

"  from  the  fcize 

••  Of  vulture  death  and  thofe  relentlefs  dejs." 
Barrett,  in  his  Afoearie,  1 580,  fpeaks  ««  of  a  difeafe  in  cattell 
betwixt  the  dees  of  their  feete."  And  in  The  Book  of  Hawking,  &c. 
hL  1.  no  date,  under  the  article  Pounces,  it  is  faid,  "  The  deis 
within  the  fote  ye  (hall  call  aright  her  pounces."  To  daw  their 
beaks,  is  an  accuftomed  a&ion  with  hawks  and  eagles* 

Steevens. 

'  The  marble  pavement  do/es,]    So,  in  T.  Heywood's  Troia  BrU 
t annua,  Cant.xii.  ft.  77.  1609: 
€€  A  general  Ihout  is  given, 
"  And  (trike*  againft  the  marble  floors  of  heaven." 

Holt  Whits. 
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Our  Jovial  ftar  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in  , 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rife,  and  fade! — 
He  fhall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made* 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breaft ;  wherein 

Our  pleafure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine; 
And  fo,  away:  no  further  with  your  din 
Exprefs  impatience,  left  you  ftir  up  mine, — 
Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  cryftalline.  [Afcends. 
Sici.  He  came  in  thunder;  his  celeftial  breath 
Was  fulphurous  to  fmell : 9  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd*  as  to  foot  us :  *  his  afcenfion  is 
More  fweet  than  our  blefs'd  fields :  his  royal  bird 
Runes  the  immortal  wing,5  and  cloys  his  beak/ 

Delighted  is  here  either  ufed  for  delighted  in,  or  for  delighting* 
So,  in  Othello: 

"  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack ."    Malone. 

Though  it  be  hardly  worth  while  to  wafte  a  conjecture  on  the 
wretched  ftufF  before  us,  perhaps  the  author  of  it,  inftead  of  de- 
lighted wrote  dilated,  i.  e.  expanded,  rendered  more  copious.  Thit- 
participle  occurs  in  King  Henry  V.  and  the  verb  in  Othello. 

Steivin*. 

9  He  came  in  thunder ;  bis  celeftial  breath 

Was  fulphurous  to  fmell:]    A  paflage  like  this  one  may  fop- 

pofe  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonlon,  when  in  Every  Man  in 

his  Humour  he  puts  the  following  drain  of  poetry  into  the  mouth  of 

Juftice  Clement : 

" teftify, 

"  How  Saturn  fitting  in  an  ebon  cloud, 
"  Difrob'd  his  podex  white  as  ivory, 

"  And  through  the  welkin  thunder'd  all  aloud." 

Stiivehs. 
%  to  foot  us:]  i.e.  to  grafp  us  in  his  pounces.  So,  Herbert: 

«•  And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  ihcix  prey.**     Steevens. 
*  Prunes  the  immortal  iving%]     A  bird  is  fa  id  to  prune  himfdJ 
when  he  clears  his  feathers  from  fuperfluities.     So,  in  Drayton's 
Polyolbion,  Song  I : 

"  Some  fitting  on  the  beach,  to  prune  thei 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  284,  n.  5  ;  and  Vol.  VMI,  p. 

* clop  bis  beak,]  Perhaps  we  ' 

claws  bis  beak.     Tirf ? 
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Gaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  fir:  But  the 
comfort  is,  you  fhall  be  call'd  to  no  more  payments, 
fear  no  more  tavern  bills;  which  are  often  the  fad- 
nefs  of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth :  you 
come  in  faint  for  want  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with 
too  much  drink;  forry  that  you  have  paid  too  much, 
and  forry  that  you  are  paid  too  much;7  purfe  and 
brain  both  empty :  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being 
too  light,  the  purfe  too  light,  being  drawn  of 
lieavinefs:8  O!  of  this  contradiction  you  fhall  now 
be  quit.9 — O  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord !  it  fums 
up  thoufands  in  a  trice :  you  have  no  true  debitor 
and  creditor*  but  it;  of  what's  pafti  is,  and  to 
come,  the  difcharge : — Your  neck,  fir,  is  pen,  book, 
and  counters;  fo  the  acquittance  follows. 

Post.  I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  fir,  he  that  fleeps  feels  not  the 
* 

7  firry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  firry  that  you  are 

paid  too  much;]  i.  c.  forry  that  you  have  paid  too  much  out  of  your 
pocket,  and  forry  that  you  art  paid,  or  fubdued,  too  much  by  the 

liquor.     So,  Falftaff:  «• feven  of  the  eleven  I  payd"  Again, 

in  the  fifth  fcene  of  the  fourth  acl  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfir* 

Steevens. 
The  word  has  alreadv  occurred  in  this  (enfe,  in  a  former  fcene : 
"  And  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember 
'•  He  was  paid  for  that." 
See  alfo  Vol.  X.  p.  41 1,  n.  6.     Malone. 

8  being  drawn  of  heavinefs :]    Drawn  is  embo*welVd,  exen* 

terated. — So  in  common  language  a  fowl  is  faid  to  be  drawn,  when 
its  inteftines  are  taken  out.     Steevens. 

9  of  this  contradiction  you  Jhall  now  be  quit.]  Thus,  in 
Meafurefor  Meafure  : 

"  Death, 

•*  That  makes  thefe  odds  all  even."    Steevens. 

1  debitor  and  creditor — ]    For  an  accounting  book. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Othello : 

««  By  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-caber ;" . 

Steevens. 

Voi,.  xnr.  p 
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Our  Jovial  ftar  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in  % 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rife,  and  fade! — 
He  fhall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  afflidtion  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  bread ;  wherein 

Our  pleafure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine; 
And  fo,  away:  no  further  with  your  din 
Exprefs  impatience,  left  you  ftir  up  mine. — 
Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  cryftalline.  [Afcends. 
Sici.  He  came  in  thunder;  his  celeftial  breath 
Was  fulphurous  to  fmell : 9  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd*  as  to  foot  us : %  his  afcenfion  is 
More  fweet  than  our  blefs'd  fields :  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,1  and  cloys  his  beak/ 

Delighted  is  here  either  ufed  for  delighted  in%  or  for  delighting 
So,  in  Othello: 

"  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack  — ."    Malonb. 

Though  it  be  hardly  worth  while  to  wafte  a  conjecture  on  the 
wretched  (tuff  before  us,  perhaps  the  author  of  it,  inftead  of  de- 
lighted wrote  dilated,  i.  e.  expanded,  rendered  more  copious,  Thia- 
participle  occurs  in  King  Henry  V.  and  the  verb  in  Othello. 

Stbivins. 

9  He  came  in  thunder ;  his  celeftial  breath 

Was  fulphurous  to  fmell;]    A  paflage  like  this  one  may  fop* 

pofe  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  Ben  J  onion,  when  in  Every  Mam  im 

bis  Humour  he  puts  the  following  drain  of  poetry  into  the  mouth  of 

Juftice  Clement : 

••  teftify, 

"  How  Saturn  fitting  in  an  ebon  cloud, 
'•  Difrob'd  his  podex  white  as  ivory, 

••  And  through  the  welkin  thunder'd  all  aloud." 

Stiivihs. 

*  to  foot  «/;]  i.  e.  to  grafp  us  in  his  pounces.  So,  Herbert ; 
••  And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey/'     Steivexs* 

*  Prunes  the  immortal  iving%]     A  bird  is  faid  to  prune  htmfclf 
when  he  clears  his  feathers  from  fupcrfiukici.     So,  in  Drayti 
Polyolbion,  Song  I : 

"  Some  fitting  on  the  beach,  to  prune  I  heir  patnttAj 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  284,  n.  5  ;  and  Vol.  V11L  p.  }66, 

*  cloys  his  beat,]   Perhaps  we  fhouM  j 
claws  his  beak.     Tyrwf 
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Post.  Thou  fhalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler; 
no  bolts  for  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Meffenger. 

Gaol.  Unlefs  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and 
beget  young  gibbets,  I  never  faw  one  fo  prone.* 
Vet,  on  my  confcience,  there  are  verier  knaves  de- 
fire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman :  and  there  be 
fpme  of  them  too,  that  die  againft  their  wills ;  fo 
fhould  I,  if  I  were  one.  I  would  we  were  all  of 
bne  mind,  and  one  mind  good ;  O,  there  were  de- 
flation of  gaolers,  and  gallowfes !  I  fpeak  againft 
my  prefent  profit ;  but  my  wifti  hath  a  preferment 
in't.  [Exit. 

*  I  neverfanv  one  fe  prone.]  i.  e.  forward.   In  this  fenfe  the 

word  is  ufed  in  Wilfride  Holme's  poem,  eatitled  The  Fall  and  ctril 
Smcce/s  of  Rebellion,  &c.  1 537 : 

"  Thus  lay  they  in  Doncafter,  with  curtol  and  ferpenrine, 

"  With  bombard  and  bafiliflt,  with  men  front  and  vigorous.00 
Again,  in  Sir  A.  Gorges'  tranflation  of  the  fixtn  book  olLucan: 

"  Theflalian  fierie  fteeds 

"  For  ofe  of  war  {of  rone  and  fit."     St  e  evens. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  201 ,  n.  7.    Ma  lone. 
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2i2  CYMBELINE. 

SCENE      V.* 

Cymbeline's  Tent. 

Enter  Cvmbeline,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arvu 
rag  us,  Pisanio,  Lords,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Ctm.  Stand  by  my  fide,  you,  whom  the  gods 
have  made 
Prefervers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart, 
That  the  poor  foldier,  that  fo  richly  fought, 
Whofe  rags  fham'd  gilded  arms,  whofe  naked  bread 
Stepped  before  targe  of  proof,  cannot  be  found: 
He  (hall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  fo. 

Bel.  I  never  faw 

Such  noble  fury  in  fo  poor  a  thing; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks.5 

Ctm.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

*  Scene  F.]  Let  thofe  who  talk  fo  confidently  about  the  (kill  of 
Shakfpeare's  contemporary,  Jonfon,  point  Out  the  cohclufion  of 
any  one  of  his  plays  whicn  is  wrought  with  more  artifice,  and  yet 
a  lefs  degree  of  dramatick  violence  than  this.  In  the  fcene 
before  us,  all  the  furviving  characters  are  aflembled ;  and  at  the 
cxpence  of  whatever  incongruity  the  former  events  may  have  been 
produced,  perhaps  little  can  be  difcovered  on  thisoccafion  to  offend 
the  moil  fcrupulous  advocate  for  regularity :  and,  I  think,  as  little 
is  found  wanting  to  fatisfy  the  fpectator  by  a  cataftrophe  which  is 
intricate  without  confufion,  and  not  more  rich  in  ornament  than  in 
nature.     Stebvens. 

5  one  that  promts' d  nought 

But  beggary  and  poor  looks.]  To  promife  nothing  but  poor  looks > 
may  be,  to  give  no  promife  of  courageous  behaviour.    Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  To  look  fo  poorlj,  and  (0  fpeak  fo  fiur."    Steeviks. 
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Pis.  He  hath  been  fearch'd  among  the  dead  and 
living, 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward ;  which  I  will  add   • 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[To  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviraqvs. 
By  whom,  I  grant,  fhe  lives :  *Tis  now  the  time 
To  afk  of  whence  you  are : — report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen : 
Further  to  boaft,  were  neither  true  nor  modeft, 
Unlefs  I  add,  we  are  honeft. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees : 

Arife,  my  knights  o'the  battle; 6  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  perfon,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  cftates. 

Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 

There's  bufinefs  in  thefe  faces: — Why  fo  fadly 
Greet  you  our  vi&ory?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king ! 

To  four  your  happinefs,  I  muft  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym .  Whom  worfe  than  a  phyfician 7 

Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  confider, 
By  medicine  life  may  be  proiong'd,  yet  death 
Will  feize  the  dodtor  too. — How  ended  fhe  ? 


6  knights  othe  battle  \\  Thus,  in  Stowc's  Chronicle,  p.  164, 
edit.  1 61c:  "  Philip  of  France  made  Arthur  Plantagenet  knight  of 
thcfielde.       Stbevbns. 

7  Whom  ivor/e  than  a  phyfician  — ]  Old  copy—  Who.  Corrected 
in  the  fecond  folio*    Malone. 
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Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life ; " 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Moft  cruel  to  herfelf.     What  (he  confefs'd, 
I  will  report,  fo  pleafe  you:  Thefe  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks, 
Were  prcfent  when  (he  finifti'd. 

Cym.  Pr'ythee,  fay. 

Cor.  Firft,  (he confefs'd  (he  never  lov'd you i  only 
Affedfced  greatnefs  got  by  you,  not  you : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place; 
Abhorr'd  your  perfon. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this : 

And,  but  (he  (poke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  (he  bore  in  hand  to 
love5 
With  fuch  integrity,  (he  did  confefs 
Was  as  a  fcorpion  to  her  fight ;  whofe  life, 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  (he  had  ' 
Ta'en  off  by  poifon. 

Cym.  O  moft  delicate  fiend ! 

Who  is't  can  read  a  woman? — Is  there  more? 

Cor.  More,  fir,  and  worfe.    She  did  confefs,  (he 
had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took, 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  ling'ring, 
By  inches  wafte  you :  In  which  time  (he  purpos'd, 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  killing,  to 
Overcome  you  with  her  (how :  yes,  and  in  time/ 
(When  (he  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,)  to  work 


9  Bore  in  band  to  love — ]    i.  c.  infidioufly  taught  to  de- 
pend on  her  love.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  212,  n.  6.    Ste  evens. 

<* yes,  and  in  time,]     Thus  the  fecond  folio.     The  firft, 

injurioufly  to  the  metre,  omits— -jes*    Stbbvbns. 
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He*  fon  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown* 
But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  ftrange  abfencc*    '  >r 
Grew  fhamelefs-defperate;  open'd,  indefpite      ?, 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purpofes;  repented 
The  evils  fhe  hatch'd  were  not  cfFe&ed ;  fo# 
Defpairing,  died.  >, 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women? 

Lady.  We  did,  fo  pleafe  your  highnefs. 

Cym  .  Mine  eyeaf 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  fhe  was  beautiful;  .  r 

Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery;  nor  my  hearty 
That  thought  her  like  her  feeming;  it  had  been 

vicious, 
To  have  miftrufted  her:  yet,  O  my  daughter! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may'ft  fay, 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 

•  r 

Enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  the  Soothfayer,  and  other 
Roman  prisoners,  guarded;  Posthumus  bebind% 
and  Imogen. 

Thou  com'ft  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute ;  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  lofi 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whofe  kinfmen  have  made  fuit, 
That  their  good  fouls  may  be  appeas'd  with  (laughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  our  felf  have  granted : 
So,  think  of  your  eftate. 

Luc.  Confider,  fir,  the  chance  of  war :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us, 
We  fhould  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  haVc 
threaten'd 

J  Mine  eyes — ]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  very  adroitly,  in  mj 
opinion,  (applies  the  Xy liable  here  wanting  to  the  metre,  by 
reading: 

Yet,  mine  ejet  &Q.     Stebyexs, 
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Our  prifoners  with  the  fword.     But  fined  thgjgtxit 

Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  bur  lives 

May  be  call'd  ranfom,  let.it  come:  fufficejth,      liU 

A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  fuffer:  ,  i 

Auguftus  lives  to  think  on't:  And  fo  much. 

For  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 

I  will  entreat ;  My  boy,  a  Briton  born, 

Let  him  be  ranfom'd :  never  mafter  had 

A  page  fo  kind,  fo  duteous,  diligent, 

So  tender  over  his  occafions,  true, 

So  feat,8  fo  nurfe-like :  let  his  virtue  join 

With  my  requeft,  which,  I'll  make  bold,  your  high- 

nefs 
Cannot  deny ;  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  ferv'd  a  Roman:  fave  him,  fir, 
And  fpare  no  blood  befide. 

Cym.  I  have  furely  feen  him; 

His  favour  is  familiar9  to  me. — 
Boy,  thou  haft  look'd  thyfelf  into  my  grace, 
And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  where- 
fore, 
To  fay, live,  boy: *  ne'er  thank  thy  mafter;  live: 
And  aflc  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt, 
Fitting  my  bounty,  and  thy  ftate,  I'll  give  it ; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prifoner, 
The  nobleft  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highnefs. 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad; 

*  So  feat ,]  So  ready ;  fo  dextrous  in  waiting.    Johnson. 

See  p.  io,  n.  8.     Malone. 

9  His  favour  is  familiar — ]     lam  acquainted  with  his  coun- 
tenance.    Johnson. 

1  —  /  knonjj  not  *why%  nor  wherefore, 
To  fay,  live,  boy :]  I  know  not  what  fhould  induce  me  to  fay, 
live,  boy.     The  word  npr  was  inferted  by  Mr.  Rowe.    The  late 
editions  have — J  fay,  Arc.    M alone. 
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And  yet,  I)  know,  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no;  alack, 

There's  other  work  in  hand ;  I  fee  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death :  your  life,  good  mailer, 
Muft  fhuffle  for  itfelf. 

Luc.  The  boy  difdains  me. 

He  leaves  me,  fcorns  me :  Briefly  die  their  joys, 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys.— 
Why  ftands  he  fo  perplex 'd  ? 

Cym.  What  would'ft  thou,  boy?. 

I  love  thee  more  and  more;  think  more  and  more 
What's  bed  to  afk.    Know'ft  him  thou  look'ft  on? 

fpeak, 
Wilt  have  him  live?  Is  he  thy  kin?  thy  friend? 

Imo.  He  is  a  Roman;  no  more  kin  to  me, 
Than  I  to  your  highnefs ;  who,  being  born  your 

vaflal, 
Am  fomething  nearer. 

Cym.  Wherefore  ey'fl  him  fo?    . 

Imo.  I'll  tell  you,  fir,  in  private,  if  you  pleafe 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart, 

And  lend  my  bed  attention.     What's  thy  name? 

Imo.  Fidele,  fir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page; 

Pll  be  thy  mafter:  Walk  with  me;  fpeak  freely. 
[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  corrverfe  apart* 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death?* 

Akv.  »  One  fand  another 

Not  more  refembles :  That  fweet  rofy  lad, 

1  —  revrv'd  from  death  ?]  The  words— -from  death,  which 
(boil  the  meafure,  are  an  undoubted  interpolation.  From  what  elfe 
but  death  could  Imogen,  in  the  opinion  of  Belarius,  have  revived? 

Stbbvbns, 
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Who  died,  and  was  Fidcle : — What  think  you  ? 
Gui.  The  fame  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace!  fee  further;  he  eyes  us  not; 
forbear ; 
Creatures  may  be  alike :  were't  he,  I  am  fure 
He  would  have  fpoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  faw  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  filcnt;  let's  fee  further. 

>  Pis.  It  is  my  miftrefs : 

[Afide. 
Since  (he  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on, 
To  good,  or  bad. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  come  forward. 
Ctm.  Come,  (land  thou  by  our  fide; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir,  [/gIach.]  ftcp  you 

forth ; 
Give  anfwer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely; 
Or,  by  our  greatnefs,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  (hall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falfehood. — On,  fpeak  to 
him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  What's  that  to  him  ? 

[AJide. 
Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  fay, 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

I  a  en.  Thou'lt  torture  me  to  leave  unfpoken  that 
Which,  to  be  fpoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How!  me? 

Ijch.  I  am  glad  to  be  conftrain'd  to  utter  that 
which9 

* ivhtib — ]    Mr.  Ritfoa  (and  I  jjerfe&ly  agree  with  him) 

'think*  this  pronoun  flwmld  be  omitted,  as  in  elliptical  language,  on 
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Torments  me  to  conceal.    By  villainy 

I  got  this  ring;  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel : 

Whom  thou  didft  banifh;  and  (which  more  may 

grieve  thee, 
As  it  doth  me,)  a  nobler  fir  ne'er  Hv'd 
'Twixt  iky  and  ground.   Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my 

lord?1 

Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

Iach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  falfe  fpirits 
Quail  to  remember/ — Give  me  leave;  I  faint. 

Ctm.  My  daughter!  what  of  her?    Renew  thy 
ftrength : 
I  had  rather  thou  fhould'ft  live  while  nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more  :  ft  rive,  man,  and  {peak* 

Ijcn*  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  ftruck  the  hour!)  it  was  in  Rome,  (accurs'd 
The  manfion  where!)  'twas  at  a  feaft,  (O  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poIfon*d !  or*  at  leaft, 


fimilar  occafions  is  often  known  to  have  been  the  cafe,  How  inju- 
rious this  fy  liable  h  to  the  prefent  meafurc,  I  think  no  reader  of 
j  u  d  ^  e  men  c  can  fail  co  per cci  vc*     Stecvshs. 

1  Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my  lor  J?  Sec]    The  metre  will  be- 
come perfectly  regular,  if  we  read : 

'Twixtfiy  and  gtCMtsdt     Wilt  more,  my  htdf 


Cym. 
Belongs  to  thin 

Inch. 


All  that 


That  paragon,  thy  daughter^—* 
In  elliptical  language,  fuch  words  as — thorn  hear,  are  frequently 
omitted;  but  the  players,  or  tranfc  fibers,  as  in  former  inftancea, 
were  unfatished  till  the  metre  wm  destroyed  by  the  infertion  of 
whatever  had  been  purpofcly  left  out*     Stekvlns. 

*  Quail  to  remember  %"\  To  fuail  is  to  fink  into  dejeclion-  The 
word  is  common  to  many  authors.  So,  in  The  Three  Ladies  &/ 
London  *  1 584:  '*  She  cannot  quail  me  if  fhe  come  in  likenefs  of  the 
great  I>cril***  Sec  Vol*  VI,  p.  43,  n,  7 ;  and  Vol.  V1U.  p*  jj8,  n,6. 

Steevepts* 
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Thofc  wMca  I  hearM  to  head!)  the  good  Poft- 

hmnus* 
( Whac  ihetitd  I  lay  ?  he  was  too  good,  to  be 
Wiere  LH  men  were;  and  was  the  beft  of  all 
Amoogtt  the  rar*ft  of  good  ones  J  fitting  fadly, 
Hearing  us  praife  our  loves  of  Italy 
Fc*  beaucr  that  made  barren  the  fwell'd  boaft 
Of  him  that  beft  could  fpeak :  for  feature,  laming 
The  ihrine  of  Venus,  or  ftraight-pight  Minerva, 
Pofturcs  beyond  brief  nature; 4  for  condition, 
A  lhop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for;  befides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 


-fir  feature,  burning 


Thfjhme  tf  Fernus,  er ftraigbupigbt  Minerva, 
fbdxrrt  beyamd  brief  mature ;  J     Feature  for  proportion  of  parti, 
whkh'Sir.  Theobald  not  underftanding,  would  alter  to  ftatnre. 

—/br  feature,  iamdmg 

Hmmfbrme  tfFemus,  orfiraigbt-pight  Minerva y 

Ptohmrs  berata*  brief  mature ; 

i.  e.  the  ancient  flames  of  Venus  and  Minerva,  which  exceeded,  in 
beauty  of  exact  proportion,  any  living  bodies,  the  work  of  brief 
muTmre;  i.  e.  of  hafty,  uoelaborate  nature.  He  gives  the  fame 
character  of  the  beauty  of  the  antique  in  Antony  and  Ciecpatra: 

**  O  er  picturing  that  Venus  where  we  fee 

•«  Thr  firmer  mutivar*  mature." 
Tt  appears,  from  a  number  of  fuch  paflages  as  thefe,  that  our  author 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  fine  arts.     Warburton. 

I  cannot  help  adding,  that  paflages  of  this  kind  are  but  weak 
proors  that  our  poet  was  converfant  with  what  we  at  prefent  call 
re*  fre  arts.  The  pantheons  of  his  own  age  (feveral  of  which  I 
have  fcen*  atfbrd  a  raoft  minute  and  particular  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  beauty  imputed  to  the  different  deities ;  and  as 
Shakfpearc  had  at  leaft  an  opportunity  of  reading  Chapman's 
mutilation  of  i  fever,  the  firft  part  of  which  was  pubhfhed  in  1596, 
with  additions  in  1598,  and  entire  in  161 1,  he  might  have  taken 
thefe  ideas  from  thence,  without  being  at  all  indebted  to  his  own 
fftlticular  obfervation,  or  acquaintance  with  ftatuary  and  painting. 
It  i*  furcly  more  for  his  honour  to  remark  how  well  he  has  em. 
ftwrtd  the  little  knowledge  he  appears  to  have  had  of  fculpture  or 
tftyttalo^y,  than  from  hb  frequent  allufions  to  them  to  fuppofe  he 
<m  btiiiiattly  acquainted  with  either.    Stebvehs. 
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Fairnefs,  which  ftrikes  the  eye :— — 

Cym.  I  ftand  on  fire: 

Come  to  the  matter. 

Iach.  All  too  foon  I  lhall, 

Unlefs  thou  would'ft  grieve  quickly. — This  Poft- 

humus, 
(Mod  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover,)  took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  difpraifing  whom  we  prais'd,  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue,)  he  began  *  * 

His  miftrefs*  pi&ure;  which  by  his  tongue  being 

made, 
And  then  a  mind  put  in*t,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  delcription 
Prov'd  us  unfpeaking  fots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpofe. 

Iach.  Your  daughter's  chaftity — there  it  begins. 
He  fpake  of  her,  as  Dian 5  had  hot  dreams, 
And  (he  alone  were  cold :  Whereat,  I,  wretch ! 
Made  fcruple  of  his  praife;  and  wager'd  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold,  'gainft  this  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour'd  finger,  to  attain 
In  fuit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery:  he,  true  knight, 
No  lefler  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  flakes  this  ring; 
And  would  fo,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus*  wheel ; 6  and  might  fo  fafely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 


f  as  Dian — ]  i.  e.  as  if  Dian.     So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale: 

u he  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads."    See  alfo  Vol.  IX. 

p#  191,  n.  2.     Malone. 

*  a  carbuncle  WV.]  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  He  has  deferv'd  it,  were  it  carbuncUd 
€f  Like  Pbatbus*  car."     Steevens. 
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Volt  I  in  this  defign :  Well  may  you,  fir, 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  clulte  daughter  the  wide  difference 
*r*i\t  amorous    and   villainous.      Being   thus 

quenched 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
\*a:t  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Moil  vilely ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent; 
And.  to  bo  brief,  my  practice  fo  prevail 'd, 
Uuc  I  returned  with  iimular  proof  enough  ' 
To  nuke  the  noble  Lconatus  mad, 
Hv  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus;  averring  notes7 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 
K\  cunning,  how  I  got  it! J  nay,  fome  marks 
Of  f<vret  on  her  perfon,  that  he  could  not 
lUit  think  her  bond  of  chaftity  quite  crack'd, 
I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.     Whereupon,— 
Mcthinks,  I  fee  him  now, — 

Post.  Ay,  fo  thou  doftf 

[Coming  forward. 
Italian  fiend! — Ah  me,  moft  credulous  fool, 
txregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
In*!1*  due  to  all  the  villains  part,  in  being, 
To  come! — O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poifon, 
Skmiw  upnj\ht  jufticcr ! 8  Thou,  king,  fend  out 


» +i*9ih(  **tft — ]  Such  marks  of  the  chamber  and  pi&ures, 

*»  «* « "  • «/ 11 1  con ti r  iiuxl  my  rrpo rt,    Johnson, 
*  *.*.  .*•#;■  h:  jurtucr!]    I  meet  with  this  antiquated  word  iq 

•■  'IV  denial  -fcrfr.vT  fees  through  the  ftars." 
b  u«  £•*.*•  */•'.<*,  &e.  itvS: 
••  No  .  we  nui It  have  an  upright  jujiicer" 
y  Ok  \N  aiuci  '*  ii?H*t  En^/anJ,  1 602 ,  Book  X.  ch.  liv ; 
'*  fts\vUing  Iro  progenitors,  zj^iktr  upright." 

Stbevens, 
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For  torturers  ingenious :  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'the  earth  amend, 
By  being  worfe  than  they.     I  am  Pofthumus, 
That  kiird  thy  daughter: — villain-like,  I  lie; 
That  caus'd  a  leffer  villain  than  myfelf, 
A  facrilegious  thief,  to  do't: — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  ihe;  yea,  and  fhe  herfelf.9 
Spit,  and  throw  ftones,  caft  mire  upon  me,  fet 
The  dogs  o'the  ftreet  to  bay  me :  every  villain 
Be  call'd,  Pofthumus  Leonatus ;  and 
Be  villainy  lefs  than  'twas ! — O  Imogen ! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife !  O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen! 

lu 0.  Peace,  my  lord ;  hear,  hear~ 

Post.  Shall's  haveaplay  of  this?  Thou  (cornful 

page> 
There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking  bet:  Jbe  falls. 

Pis.  O,  gentlemen,  help,  help 

Mine,  and  your  miftrefs : — O,  my  lord  Pofthumus! 
You  ne'er  kiird  Imogen  till  now : — Help,  help!1—- 
Mine  honour'd  lady! 

Cym .  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Posr.  How  come  thefe  ftaggers  *  on  me? 
Pis.  Wake,  my  miftrefs ! 

Cym.  If  this  be  fo,  thegods  do  mean  to  ftrike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 
Pis.  How  fares  my  miftrefs? 

*JuftUer  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  thrice  in  King  Liar*     Hi  nlbt. 

The  mod  ancient  law  books  have  jufiicers  of  the  peace,  as  fre- 
quently vijuftices  of  the  peace.     Reed. 

• and  Jbe  berfelf.]  That  is,— She  was  not  only  tie  temple  ef 

virtue,  but  virtue  herfelf.     Johnson. 

*  thefe  ftaggers — J    This  wild  and  delirious  perturbation^. 

Staggers  is  the  horfe's  apoplexy*    Johnson. 

I 
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/v:.  O,  ce:  :hee  from  my  fight; 
TSx:  cavrf  r^epoifon:  dangerous  fellow,  hence! 
Er«:he  ^x  *here  princes  are. 

J":  v.  The  tunc  of  Imogen! 

_r;5.  Ltcy, 
TS;  cwi>  rhrow  (tones  of  fulphur  on  me,  if 
TSsr*S?\  1  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  rrsvriccs  :hing;  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

/-  v.  New  matter  ftill? 

."v  .\  It  poifon'd  me. 

/v.  OGods!— 

I  '*::  oc:  one  thing  which  the  queen  confefs'd, 
Which  mull  approve  thee  honcft:  If  Pifanio 
Hue,  uid  the,  ^iven  his  miftrefs  that  confe&ion 
Which  I  five  him  for  cordial,  Ihc  is  fbrv'd 
A*  I  would  fcrve  a  rat. 

v*  v\  What's  this,  Cornelius? 

KV<%  The  queen,  fir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  remper  poifons  for  her;  ftill  pretending 
YV  u::suction  of  her  knowledge,  only 
It  V.'h^s  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs, 
vh  vc:\ivm:  I,  dreading  that  her  purpofe 
\V*$  o:  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
K^vu—  'turt%>  which,  being  ta'cn,  would  ceafe 
**V  acYcu:  power  of  life ;  but,  in  fhort  time, 
O  ,Mkv*  ot"  nature  fhould  again 
;\v  ;v:  ^o.e  functions. — Have  you  ta'cn  of  it? 

*i .-.  Molt  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

>:  My  boys, 

»\^^.wo;:r  error. 

4;.,.  This  is  furc,  Fidele. 

I%,%%.>fr>»  *lid  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from 
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Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock; *  and  now 
Throw5  mc  again*  •  ■  :  [Embracing  Jam; 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  foul; 

TiHthe  tree  die! 

Cym.  How  now,  my  flefli,  my  child? 

What,  mak'ft  thou  mc  a  dullard4  in  this  adt?    .»• 
Wilt  thou  not  (peak  to  me?  - 

Imo.  Your  bleflingt^f.  / 

[Kneeling. 
Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame 
ye  not; 
You  had  a  motive  for't. 

[To  Guiderius  and  Arviragu*. 

Cym.                           My  tears,  that  fall;   :  '* 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee !  Imogen,      •     ■  ■  .M 

Thy  mother's  dead.  «? 

Imo.                     I  am  forry  fbr't,  my  lord.  *  ^ 


*  Think ,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock;]  In  this  fpeech,  or  m  the 
anfwer,  there  is  little  meaning.  I  fuppofe,  (he  would  fay,— Con* 
fider  fuch  another  ac"l  as  equally  fatal  to  me  with  precipitatioij 
from  a  rock,  and  now  let  me  fee  whether  you  will  repeat  it. 

JoHNsbftv 

Perhaps  only  a  ftage  direction  is  wanting  to  clear  this  paflag? 
from  obfeurity.  Imogen  fir  ft  upbraids  her  hufband  for  the  violent? 
treatment  fhe  had  juft  experienced ;  then  confident  of  the  return 
of  paflion  which  (he  knew  muft  fucceed  to  the  difcovery  of.  her 
innocence,  the  poet  might  have  meant  her  to  rulh  into  his  arms, 
and  while  (he  clung  about  him  faft,  to  dare  him  to  throw  her  off  a 
fecond  time,  left  that  precipitation  fhould  prove  as  fatal  to  them 
both,  as  if  the  place  where  they  flood  had  been  a  rock.  To  which 
he  replies,  hang  there,  i.  e.  round  my  neck,  till  the  frame  that  now 
fupports  you  (hall  decay.     Steevens. 

4 a  dullard  — ]     In  this  place  means  a  perfon  ftupidly  iffl* 

concerned.     So,  in  Hijlriomaflix,  or  the  Player  <whipt>  1610 : 

"  What  dullard!  would'ft  thou  doat  in  rufty  art?" 
Again,  Stanyhurft  in  his  verfion  of  the  firft  book  of  Virgil,  \$%i : 
•«  We  Moores,  lyke  dullards,  arc  not  fo  wytles  abydjng." 

Steevens. 

Vol.  XIII.  Q^ 
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Cym .  O,  (he  was  naught;  and  'long  of  her  it  wtM*, 
That  we  meet  here  fo  ftrangely :  But  her  fon 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where.  • 

Pis.  My  lord, 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  1*11  fpeak  troth.  Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  miffing,  came  to  me 
With  his  fword  drawn ;  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and 

fwore, 
If  I  difcover'd  not  which  way  (he  was  gone, 
It  was  my  inftant  death :  By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  mailer's 
Then  in  my  pocket ;  which  dire&cd  him 5 
To  feek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford; 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  matter's  garments, 
Which  he  infore'd  from  me,  away  he  pods 
With  unchafte  purpofe,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour:  what  became  of  him, 
I  further  know  not. 

Gui.  Let  me  end  the  (lory : 

I  flew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  forfend ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  fhould  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  fentence :  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny't  again. 

Gui.  I  have  fpoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym .  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  mod  uncivil  one:   The  wrongs  he  did 
me 
Were  nothing  prince-like;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  fpurn  the  fea, 
If  it  could  fo  roar  to  me:  I  cut  off's  head $ 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  Handing  here 


s  —which  dire&cd  him—}  Which  led  or  induced  him. 

Maloni. 
I 
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To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cr m .  I  am  forry  for  thee : 6 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn'd,  and  muft 
Endure  our  law :  Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headlefs  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender. 

And  take  him  from  our  prefence. 

Bel.  Stay,  fir  king : 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  flew, 
As  well  defcended  as  thyfelf ;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Clotenfc 
Had  ever  fear  for. — Let  his  arms  alone; 

[To  the  Guard. 
They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  foldicr, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for, 
By  tailing  of  our  wrath? 7  How  of  defcent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

Arv.  In  that  he  fpake  too  far. 

Cym .  And  thou  (halt  die  for't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  three: 

But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  fons,  I  muft, 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  fpeech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 


*  lam  {otryfor  theei\  The  old  copy  has — 
1  am  ioiTOw/or  thee. 
This  obvious  error  of  the  prefs  was  corrected  in  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 

7  Bj  talking  of  our  wrath?]     The  confequence  is  taken  for  the 
whole  a&ion ;  by  tafting  is  by  forcing  m  to  make  thee  tafii. 

Johnsom. 
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Arv.  Your  danger  is 

Ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good  is  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it  then. — 

By  leave ; — Thou  hadft,  great  king,  a  fubjed,  who 
Was  call'd  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him?  he  is 

A  banifh'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is,  that  hath 

AfTum'd  this  age:  *  indeed,  a  banifh'd  man; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym .  Take  him  hence ; 

The  whole  world  (hall  not  fave  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot : 

Firft  pay  me  for  the  nurfing  of  thy  fons; 
And  let  it  be  confifcate  all,  fo  foon 
As  I  have  receiv'd  it, 

Cym .  Nurfing  of  my  fons  ? 

Bel.  I  am  too  blunt,  and  faucy:    Here's  my 
knee ; 
Ere  I  arife,  I  will  prefer  my  fons; 
Then,  fpare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  fir, 
Thefe  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father, 


8  AfTum'd  this  age :]  I  believe  is  the  fame  as  reach' d  or  attmbti 
this  age.     Stebvens. 

As  there  is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  Belarius  had  aflumed  the 
appearance  of  being  older  than  he  really  was,  I  fufpeft  that,  inftead 
of  age,  we  fhould  read  gage;  fo.that  he  may  be  underftood  to  refer 
to  the  engagement ,  which  he  had  entered  into,  a  few  liiys  before,  in 
thefe  words: 

"  We  will  die  all  three; 

"  But  I  will  prove  two  of  us  are  as  good 

"  As  I  have  given  out  him."    Tyrwhitt. 

AfTum'd  this  age,  has  a  reference  to  the  different  appearance  which 
Belarius  now  makes,  in  comparifon  with  that  when  Cymbeline  laft 
fawhira.    Henley. 
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And  think  they  arc  my  fons,  are  none  of  mine; 
They  are  the  iflue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How!  my  iflue? 

Bel.  So  fure  as  you  your  father's.  I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  fometime  banifh'd : 
Yourpleafure  was  my  mere  offence,9  mypunifhment 
Itfelf,  and  all  my  treafon;  that  I  fuffer'd, 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     Thefe  gentle  princes 
(For  fuch,  and  fo  they  are,)  thefe  twenty  years 
Have  I  train'd  up :  thofe  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them;  my  breeding  was,  fir,  as 
Your  highnefs  knows.     Their  nurfe,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  ftole  thefe  children 
Upon  my  banifhment:  I  mov'd  her  to't; 
Having  receiv'd  the  punifhment  before, 
For  that  which  I  did  then :  Beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treafon :  Their  dear  lofs, 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  fhap'd 
Unto  my  end  of  ftealing  them.     But,  gracious  fir, 
Here  are  your  fons  again;  and  I  muft lofe 

9  Tour  phafure  *was  my  mere  offence,  &c]  [Modern  editors— 
mean]     I  think  this  paflage  may  better  be  read  thus: 

Tour  pleafure  ivas  my  dear  offence  9  my  pun(/bment 

Itfelf,  was  all  my  treafon ;  that  Ifufferd, 

Was  all  the  harm  I  did. 
The  offence  which  coft  me  fo  dear  was  only  your  caprice.    My 
{offerings  have  been  all  my  crime.    Johnson. 

The  reading  of  the  old  copies,  though  corrupt,  is  generally 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  that  ot  the  later  editions,  which,  for  the 
moft  part,  adopt  the  orthography  of  their  refpedive  ages. 

Dr.  Johnfon  would  read — dear  offence.  In  the  folio  it  is  neere ; 
which  plainly  points  out  to  us  the  true  reading — meere,  as  the  word 
was  then  fpelt.     Tyrwhitt. 

My  crime,  my  punifhment,  and  all  the  treafon  that  I  committed, 
originated  in,  and  were  founded  on,  your  caprice  only.     Ma  lone. 

I  have  adopted  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  very  judicious  emendation ;  which 
is  alfo  commended  by  Mr.  Malonc.    Stebvbns. 

0.3 
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Two  of  the  fweet'ft  companions  in  the  worlds— 
The  benediction  of  thefe  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  ftars.* 

Cym .  Thou  weep'ft,  and  fpeak'ft.1 

The  fervice,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'ft:  I  loft  my  children; 
If  thefe  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wifti 
A  pair  of  worthier  fons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  a  while.— . 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Moft  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true  Guiderius: 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  fon;  he,  fir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  moft  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  eafe  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  fanguine  ftar; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he; 

Who  hath  upon  him  ftill  that  natural  ftarhp: 
It  was  wife  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym .  O,  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three?  Ne'er  mother 


*  To  mlay  heaven  nvhb  ftars.]    So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  Take  him  and  cut  him  into  little  ftars, 

"  And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  fo  fine"  &c. 

%        Stebthn*. 

*  Thou  tveep'fi,  and /peaty.]  ««  Thy  tears  give  teftimony  to  the 
fincerity  of  thy  relation ;  and  I  hare  the  lefs  reafon  to  be  incre- 
dulous, becaule  the  aclions  which  you  have  done  within  my  know- 
ledge are  more  incredible,  than  the  ftory  which  you  relate."  The 
king  reafons  very  juftly.    Joh  n  son. 
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Rejoic'd  deliverance  more: — Ble&'d  may  you  be/ 
That,  after  this  ftrange  flatting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now ! — O  Imogen, 
Thou  haft  loft  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo.  No,  my  lord; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by't. — O  my  gentle  brothers, 
Have  we  thus  met  ?  O  never  fay  hereafter, 
But  I  am  trueft  fpeaker :  you  call'd  me  brother, 
When  I  was  but  your  lifter;  I  you  brothers, 
When  you  were  fo  indeed.5 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet? 

A Rr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gui.  And  at  firft  meeting  lov'd; 

Continued  fo,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  fhe  fwaltow'd. 

Cym.  O  rare  inftinft  \ 

When  fhall  I  hear  aH  through?  This  fierce  abridge- 
ment6 


4  ^_  may  jcu  &,]  The  old  copy  reads— prop  yon  be. 

Stebvens. 
The  corre&ion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malonb. 

*  When  you  nvere/o  indeed.]    The  folio  gives: 
When  we  inert  fo%  indeed* 
If  this  be  right,  we  mail  read: 
Imo.  /,  you  brothers* 
Arv.  When  <we  <werefo,  indeed.     Johnson. 

The  emendation  which  has  been  adopted,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Rowe.  I  am  not  fure  that  it  is  neceflary.  Shakfpeare  in  his  li- 
centious manner  might  have  meant,—"  when  we  did  really  ftand 
in  the  relation  of  brother  and  fitter  to  each  other."    Malonb. 

6  fierce  abridgement — ]    Fierce,  is  vehement,  rapid. 

Johnson* 
So,  in  Timon  of  Athens: 

*«  O,  tint  fierce  wretchednefs  that  glory  brings!" 

Stbbvbns. 

Sec  alfo  Vol.  V.  p.  372,. n.  g.    Malonb. 

0.4 
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«•  At  length  the  gentlewoman,  having  untyred  her  felfe,  went 
to  bed ;  her  maid  then  bolting  of  the  doore,  tooke  the  candle,  and 
went  to  bed  in  a  withdrawing  roorae,  onely  feparated  with  arras* 
This  villaine  lay  dill  under  the  bed,  liftening  if  hee  could  heare 
that  the  gentlewoman  flcpt :  at  length  he  might  hear  her  draw  her 
breath  long ;  then  thought  he  all  furc,  and  like  a  canning  villaine 
rofe  without  noife,  going  ftraight  to  the  table,  where  finding  of 
the  crucifix,  he  lightly  went  to  the  doore,  which  he  cunningly  un- 
bolted :  all  this  performed  he  with  fo  little  noife,  that  neither  the 
miftrefs  nor  the  maid  heard  him.  Having  gotten  into  his  chamber, 
he  wifhed  for  day  that  he  might  carry  this  jewell  to  her  hufband, 
as  figne  of  his  wife's  difloyaltie ;  but  feeing  his  wifhes  but  in  vaine, 
he  laid  him  downe  to  fleepe :  happy  had  (he  beenc,  had  his  bed 
proved  his  grave. 

"  In  the  morning  fo  foone  as  the  folkes  were  (lining,  he  rofe 
and  went  to  the  horfe-kceper,  praying  him  to  helpe  him  to  hit 
horfe,  telling  him  that  he  had  tooke  his  leave  of  his  miftris  the  laft 
night.  Mounting  his  horfe,  away  rode  he  to  London,  leaving  the 
gentlewoman  in  bed ;  who,  when  (he  rofe,  attiring  herfelfe  nattily, 
fcaufe  one  tarried  to  fpeake  with  her,)  miffed  not  tier  crucifix.  So, 
pa(Ted  (he  the  time  away,  as  (he  was  wont  other  dayes  to  doe,  no 
whit  troubled  in  minde,  though  much  forrow  was  toward  her;  onerjr 
(he  feemed  a  little  difcontented  that  her  gheft  went  away  fo  on- 
mannerly,  (he  ufing  him  fo  kindely.  So  leaving  her,  I  will  fpeake 
of  him,  who  the  next  morning  was  betimes  at  London ;  and  com- 
ing to  the  inne,  hee  aiked  for  the  gentleman  who  was  then  in  bed, 
but  he  quickly  came  downe  to  him ;  who  feeing  him  returned  fo 
fuddenly,  hee  thought  hee  came  to  have  leave  to  releafe  himfelfe 
of  his  wager ;  but  this  chanced  otherwife,  for  having  faluted  him, 
he  faid  in  this  manner : — Sir,  did  not  I  tell  you  that  you  were  too 
yong  in  experience  of  woman's  fubtilties,  and  that  no  woman  was 
longer  good  than  till  (he  had  caufe,  or  time  to  do  ill  ?   This  you 


believed  not ;  and  thought  it  a  thing  fo  unlikely,  that  you  have 
given  roe  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  knowledge  of  it.  In  brief, 
know,  your  wife  is  a  woman,  and  therefore  a  wanton,  a  change- 


ling : — to  confirm  that  I  fpeake,  fee  heere  ((hewing  him  the  cru- 
cifix) ;  know  you  this  ?  It  this  be  not  fufficient  proofe,  I  will  fetch 
you  more. 

"  At  the  fight  of  this,  his  bloud  left  his  face,  running  to  com- 
fort his  faint  heart,  which  was  ready  to  breake  at  the  fight  of  this 
crucifix,  which  he  knew  (he  alwayes  wore  next  her  heart;  and 
therefore  he  mud  (as  he  thought)  goe  fomething  neere,  which  ft 
fo  private  a  jewell.  But  remembering  himfelfe,  he  cheeres 
fpints,  feeing  that  was  fufficient  proofe,  and  he  had  wt  " '' 
wager,  which  he  commanded  fhould  he  given  to  him.  Thl 
poore  gentleman  abufed,  who  went  into  his  chambe 
weary  of  this  world,  (feeing  where  he  had  put  01 
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Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp; 
The  fit  and  apt  conftru&ion  of  thy  name, 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  fo  much : 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[To  Cymbeline. 
Which  we  call  mollis  aer%  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier:  which  mulier,  I  divines 
Is  this  mod  conftant  wife;  who,  even  now, 
Anfwering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 
Unknown  to  you,  unfought,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  moft  tender  air. 

Ctm .  This  hath  fome  Teeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Perfonates  thee:  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  p$int 
Thy  two  fons  forth :  who,  by  Belarius  ftolen, 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd, 
To  the  majeftick  cedar  join'd;  whofe  iffue 
Promifes  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Ctm.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin : 4 — And,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  vi&or,  we  fubmit  to  Csefar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire;  promifing 
\To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  difluaded  by  our  wicked  queen ; 
Whom  heavens,  in  juftice,  (both  on  her,  and  hers,) 
Have  laid  moft  heavy  hand.5 


*  My  peace  <we  will  begin:]   I  think  it  better  to  read : 
By  peace  iue  will  begin.     Johnson. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  Johnfon's  amendment  is  right.  The  Sooth- 
fayer  fays,  that  the  label  promifed  to  Britain  ••  peace  and  plenty." 
To  which  Cymbeline  replies:  "  We  will  begin nvitb peace,  to  fulfil 
the  prophecy."    M.  Mason. 

5  Whom  heavens,  in  juftice,  (both  on  her,  and  hers,) 
Have  laid  moft  heavy  hand.]    i.  e.  have  laid  moil  heavy  hand 
cm.    Thus  the  old  copy,  and  thus  Shakfpeare  certainly  wrote,  many 
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Akv.  You  holp  us,  fir, 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brothers 
Joy'd  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Post.  Your  fervant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of 
Rome 
Call  forth  your  foothfayer:  As  I  flept,  methought, 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  fpritely  fhows  * 
Of  mine  own  kindred :  when  I  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bofom ;  whofe  containing 
Is  fo  from  fenfe  in  hardnefs,  that  I  can 
Make  no  colle&ion  of  it :  *  let  him  fhow 
His  (kill  in  the  conftrudtion. 

Luc.  Philarmohus, 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  [Reads.]  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  Jball,  t$ 
bimfelf  unknown,  without  ferkingjind,  and  be  embraced 
by  a  piece  of  tender  air ;  and  when  from  a  fiately  cedar 
jball  be  lopped  branches ,  which \  being  dead  many  years \ 
Jhall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  oldjlock,  andfrefbly 
grow;  then  Jball  Pofthumus  end  his  miferies,  Britain 
be  fortunate,  and  flourijb  in  peace  and  plenty. 

1  —  fpritely  Jbonvt — ]  Arc  groups  of  fprites,  ghoftly  ap- 
pearances.   Steevens. 

1  Make  no  collection  of  //;]  A  collection  is  a  corollary,  a  con* 
fequence  deduced  from  premifes.  So,  in  fir  John  Davies'*  poem  on 
The  Immortality  of  the  Soul: 

99  When  (he,  from  fundry  arts,  one  (kill  doth  draw ; 

"  Gath'ring  from  divers  fights,  one  acl  of  warj 
"  From  many  cafes  like,  one  rule  of  law: 

"  Thcfc  her  caltecJiont,  not  the  fenfes  are."    Stibviws. 

So,  the  Queen  fays  to  Hamlet : 

99  Her  fpeech  is  nothing, 

"  Yet  the  unfhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 

"  The  hearers  to  collefiio*." 
Whofe  containing  meant,  the  contents*/  wbkb„    M.  Mason* 
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Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp; 
The  fit  and  apt  conftru&ion  of  thy  name, 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  fo  much : 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[To  Cymbeline. 
Which  we  call  mollis  aer;  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier:  which  mulicr,  I  divine, 
Is  this  moft  conftant  wife;  who,  even  now, 
Anfwering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 
Unknown  to  you,  unfought,  were  clipped  about 
With  this  moft  tender  air, 

Cym.  This  hath  fome  Teeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Perfonates  thee:  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  pgint 
Thy  two  fons  forth :  who,  by  Belarius  ftolen, 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd, 
To  the  majeftick  cedar  join'd;  whofe  iffue 
Promifes  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin : 4 — And,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  vi&or,  we  fubmit  to  Csefar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire;  promifing 
vTo  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  difluaded  by  our  wicked  queen; 
Whom  heavens,  in  juftice,  (both  on  her,  and  hers,) 
Have  laid  moft  heavy  hand.5 


4  My  peace  <we  will  begiu:]   I  think  it  better  to  read : 

By  peace  nue  ixiill  begin.     Johnson. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  Johnfon's  amendment  is  right.  The  Sooth- 
fayer  fays,  that  the  label  promiied  to  Britain  "  peace  and  plenty." 
To  which  Cymbeline  replies:  "  We  will  begin ivith peace,  to  fulfil 
the  prophecy."    M.  Mason. 

5  Whom  heavens,  in  juftice,  (both  on  her,  and  hers,) 

Have  laid  moft  heavy  hand.]    i.  e.  have  laid  moil  heavy  hand 
on.    Thus  the  old  copy,  and  thus  Shakfpeare  certainly  wrote,  many 
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Sooth.  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.     The  vifion 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  ftroke 
Of  this  yet  fcarce-cold  battle,6  at  this  inftant 
Is  full  accomplifh'd :  For  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  fouthto  weft  on  wing  foaring  aloft, 
Lcflen'd  herfelf,  and  in  the  beams  o'the  fun 
So  vanilh'd :  which  fore-fhow'd  our  princely  eagle, 
The  imperial  Caefar,  fhould  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  ftiines  here  in  the  weft, 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods; 

And  let  our  crooked  fmokes  climb  to  their  noftrils 
From  our  blcfs'd  altars !  Publifh  we  this  peace 


fuch  elliptical  expreffions  being  found  in  his  works.    So,  in  The 
Rafe  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 

"  And  dotes  on  whom  he  looks  [on],  'gainft  law  and  duty/* 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III: 

"  Men  (hall  deal  unadvifedly  fometimes, 

"  Which  after  hours  give  leifure  to  repent  [*f]*% 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale: 

,€  even  as  bad  as  thofe, 

"  That  vulgars  give  boldeft  titles  [to]" 
Again,  ibidem: 

(t  ■  The  queen  is  fpotlefs 

"  In  that  which  you  accufe  her  [of]  .'■ 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

"  whoever  the  king  removes, 

"  The  cardinal  inftantly  will  find  employment  [fir*]" 
Again,  in  Othello: 

"  What  conjurations  and  what  mighty  magick 

"  I  won  his  daughter  [with]*" 
Mr.  Pope,  inftead  of  the  lines  in  die  text,  fubftituted — 

On  whom  heaven  s  jufiice  (both  on  her  and  hers) 

Hath  lay'd  moil  heavy  hand, 
and  this  capricious  alteration  was  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent 
editors.     Malone. 

6  this  yet  fcarce-cold battle ,]    Old  copy— -yet  this  &c.     The 

correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowc.    Malone. 
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To  all  our  fubjedts.     Set  we  forward :  Let 
A  Roman  and  a  Britifh  enfign  wave 
Friendly  together:  fo  through  Lud's  town  march: 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify ;  feai  it  with  feafts. — 
Set  on  there: — Never  was  a  war  did  ceafe,' ' 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wafti'd,  with  fuch  a  peace. 

{Exeunt? 

i  This  play  has  many  juft  fentiments,  fome  natural  dialogues, 
and  fome  pleating  fcenes,  but  they  are  obtained  at  the  expence  of 
such  incongruity.  To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  ab- 
fordity  of  the  conduct,  the  confufion  of  the  names,  and  manners 
of  different  times,  and  the  impoffibility  of  the  events  in  any  fyftem 
of  life,  were  to  wade  criticiirn  upon  unrefifting  imbecility,  upon 
faults  too  evident  forMete&ion,  and  too  grofs  for  aggravation. 

Johnson. 


A  book  entitled  Wejhvard  for  Smelts,  or  the  Waterman's  Fare  of 
mad  Merry  Weftern  Wenches,  nvhofe  Tongues  albeit,  like  BelLclappers, 
they  nrver  leave  ringing,  yet  their  Talis  are  fweet,  and  nuill  much 
content  you  :  Written  by  kinde  Kitt  of  Kingftone, — was  publifhed  at 
London  in  1603 ;  and  again,  in  1620.  To  the  fecond  tale  in  that 
volume  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  been  indebted  for  two  or  three  of 
the  circumftances  of  Cymbeline.  [See  p.  3.]  It  is  told  by  the  Fifh* 
wife  of  Stand  on  the  Green,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  troublefome  raigneof  king  Henry  the  Sixt,  there  dwelt 
in  Waltam  (not  far  re  from  London)  a  gentleman,  which  had  to 
wife  a  creature  moft  beautifull,  fo  that  in  her  time  there  were  few 
found  that  matched  her,  none  at  all  that  excelled  her ;  fo  excellent 
were  the  gifts  that  nature  had  bellowed  on  her*  In  body  was  (he 
not  onely  fo  rare  and  unpa raided,  but  alfo  in  her  gifts  of  minde,  fo 
that  in  this  creature  it  feemed  that  Grace  and  Nature  drove  who 
(hould  excell  each  other  in  their  gifts  toward  her.  The  gentleman, 
her  hufband,  thought  himfelfe  fo  happy  in  his  choife,  that  he  be- 
lieved, in  choofing  her,  he  had  tooke  holde  of  that  blefling  which 
Heaven  prof&reth  every  man  once  in  his  life.  Long  did  not  this 
opinion  hold  for  currant ;  for  in  his  height  of  love  he  began  fo  to 
hate  her,  that  he  fought  her  death :  the  caufe  I  will  tell  you* 
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"  Having  bofineffe  one  day  to  London,  be  tooke  hit  leave  rtry 
kindly  of  his  wife,  and,  accompanied  with  one  man,  he  rode  to 
London :  being  toward  night,  he  tooke  op  his  inne,  and  to  be 
briefe,  he  went  to  fupper  amoogft  other  gentlemen.  Amoogft  other 
talke  at  table,  one  tooke  occafion  to  fpeake  of  women,  and  what 
excellent  creatures  they  were,  fo  long  as  they  continued  loyal  to 
man.  To  whom  anfwered  one,  faying,  This  is  truth,  fir;  fob 
the  divell  good  fo  long  as  he  doth  no  harme,  which  it  meaner:  hit 
goodneft  and  women's  loyaltie  will  come  both  in  one  yeerej  but  it 
is  fo  farre  off*,  that  none  in  this  age  (hall  live  to  fee  it. 

"  This  gentleman  loving  hb  wife  dearely,  and  knowing  her  to 
be  free  from  this  uncivill  generall  taxation  of  women,  in  Tier  be- 
half, faid,  Sir,  you  are  too  bitter  againft  the  fcxe  of  women*  and 
doe  ill,  for  fome  one's  fake  that  hath  proved  falfe  to  you,  to  man 
the  eeneralitie  of  women-kinde  with  hghtnefle;  and  but  I  would 
not  be  counted  uncivil]  amongft  thefe  gentlemen,  I  would  give  yoa 
die  reply  that  approved  untruth  deferveth : — you  know  my  nett- 
ing, fir;  conftrue  my  words  as  you  pleafe.  Excufe  me,  gentlemen, 
if  I  be  uncivil ;  I  anfwere  in  the  behalfe  of  one  who  it  at  free  final 
difloyaltie  as  is  the  funne  from  darknes,  or  the  fire  from  cold. 
Pray,  fir,  faid  the  other,  fince  wee  are'oppofite  in  opinions,  let  ot 
rather  talke  like  lawyers,  that  wee  may  be  quickly  friends  againe, 
than  like  fouldiers,  which  end  their  words  with  blowes.  Perhaps 
this  woman  that  you  anfwere  for,  is  chafte,  but  yet  againft  her 
will ;  for  many  women  are  honeft,  'caufe  they  have  not  the  meanet 
and  opportunitie  to  be  dilhoneft ;  fo  is  a  thief  true  in  prifon,  be- 
caufe  he  hath  nothing  to  fteale.  Had  I  but  opportunitie  and  knew 
this  fame  faint  you  fo  adore,  I  would  pawne  my  life  and  whole 
eftate,  in  a  fhort  while  to  bring  you  fome  manircft  token  of  her 
difloyaltie*  Sir,  you  are  yong  in  the  knowledge  of  women's  flights  | 
your  want  of  experience  makes  you  too  credulous :  therefore  bo 
not  abufed.  This  fpeech  of  hit  made  the  gentleman  more  oot  of 
patience  than  before,  fo  that  with  much  adoe  he  held  himfelfe  from 
offering  violence ;  but  his  anger  beeing  a  little  over,  he  faid,— Sir, 
I  doe  verily  beleeve  that  this  vaine  fpeech  of  yours  proceedeth  rather 
from  a  loofe  and  ill-manner'd  minde,  than  of  any  experience  von 
have  had  of  women's  loofenefs :  and  fince  you  think  yourfelfe  fo 
conning  in  that  divelifh  art  of  corrupting  women's  chaftitie,  I  will 
lay  down  heere  a  hundred  pounds,  againft  which  yon  fhall  lay  fifty 
pounds,  and  before  thefe  gentlemen  I  promife  you,  if  that  within 
a  month's  fpace  you  bring  me  any  token  of  this  gentlewomen's 
difloyaltie,  (for  wbofe  fake  I  have  fpoken  in  the  behalfe  of  all 
women,)  I  doe  freely  give  you  leave  to  injoy  the  fame ;  condi- 
tionally, you  not  performing  it,  I  may  enjoy  your  money.  If  that 
it  be  a  match,  fpeake,  and  I  will  acquaint  you  where  fhe  dwelleth  : 
and  befides  I  vow,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  not  to  give  her  notice  of 
any  fuch  intent  that  it  toward  her.    Sir,  quoth  the  man,  yooi 
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proffer  is  fairc,  and  I  accept  the  fame.  So  the  money  was  delivered 
m  the  oaft  of  the  houfe  his  hands,  and  the  fitters  by  were  witnefies ; 
4b  drinkingtogether  like  friends,  they  went  every  man  to  his 
chamber.  The  next  day  this  man,  having  knowledge  of  the 
place,  rid  thither,  leaving  the  gentleman  at  the  inne,  who  being 
adored  of  his  wife's  chafhtie,  made  no  other  account  but  to  winne 
the  wager;  but  it  fell  out  otherwife:  for  the  other  vowed  either 
by  force,  policie,  or  free  will,  to  get  fome  jewell  or  other  toy  from 
her,  which  was  enough  to  perfuade  the  gentleman  that  he  was  a 
eockold,  and  win  the  wager  he  had  laid.  This  villaine  (for  hee 
deferred  no  better  ftilc)  lay  at  Waltam  a  whole  day  before  he  came 
to  the  fight  of  her ;  at  laft  he  efpied  her  in  the  fields,  to  whom  he 
went,  and  killed  her  (a  thing  no  modeft  woman  can  deny);  after 
his  falutarion,  he  faid,  Gentlewoman,  I  pray,  pardon  me,  if  I 
have  beene  too  bold :  I  was  intreated  by  your  hufband,  which  is 
St  London,  (I  riding  this  way)  to  come  and  fee  you ;  by  me  he 
hajfc  fent  his  commends  to  you,  with  a  kind  intreat  that  you  would 
not  be  difcontented  for  his  long  abfence,  it  being  ferious  bufinefs 
that  keepes  him  from  your  fight.  The  gentlewoman  very  modeftlie 
hade  him  welcome,  thanking  him  for  his  kindnes ;  withall  telling 
ham  that  her  hufband  might  command  her  patience  fo  long  as  he 
{leafed.  Then  intreated  fhee  him  to  walke  homeward,  where  (he 
cave  him  fuch  entertainment  as  was  fit  for  a  gentleman,  and  her 
Eufband's  friend. 

44  In  the  time  of  his  abiding  at  her  houfe,  he  oft  would  have 
fbgled  her  in  private  ralke,  but  fhe  perceiving  the  fame,  (knowing 
it  to  be  a  thing  not  fitting  a  modeft  worn  an,  J  would  never  come  in 
his  fight  but  at  meales,  and  then  were  there  fo  many  at  boord,  that 
it  was  no  time  for  to  talke  of  love-matters :  therefore  he  faw  he 
muft  accompliih  his  defire  fome  other  way ;  which  he  did  in  this 
manner.  He  having  laine  two  nights  at  her  houfe,  and  perceiving 
her  to  bee  free  from  luftful  defires,  the  third  night  he  famed  him- 
•  felfe  to  bee  fomething  ill,  and  fo  went  to  bed  timelier  than  he  was 
wont*  When  he  was  alone  in  his  chamber,  he  began  to  thinke 
with  himfelfe  that  it  was  now  time  to  do  that  which  he  deter* 
mined :  for  if  he  tarried  any  longer,  they  might  have  caufe  to 
think  that  he  came  for  fome  ill  intent,  and  waited  opportunity  to 
execute  the  fame.  With  this  refolution  he  went  to  her  chamber* 
which  was  but  a  pairc  of  ftaires  from  his,  and  finding  the  doore 
open,  he  went  in,  placing  himfelf  under  the  bed.  Long  had  he 
not  lyne  there,  but  in  came  the  gentlewoman  with  her  maiden ; 
who,  having  been  at  prayers  with  her  houlhold,  was  going  to  bed. 
She  preparing  herfelfe  to  bedward,  laid  her  head-tyre  and  thofe 
jewels  fne  wore,  on  a  little  table  thereby :  at  length  he  perceived 
her  to  put  off  a  little  crucifix  of  gold,  which  daily  fhe  wore  next 
to  her  neart ;  this  jewell  he  thought  fitted  for  his  turne,  and  there* 
fore  obferved  where  fhe  did  lay  the  fame. 
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"  At  length  the  gentlewoman,  having  untyred  her  felfe,  we 
to  bed ;  her  maid  then  bolting  of  the  doore,  tooke  the  candle,  ai 
went  to  bed  in  a  withdrawing  roorae,  onely  ieparated  with  arfs 
This  villaine  lay  dill  under  the  bed,  liftening  if  hee  could  hea 
that  the  gentlewoman  flept :  at  length  he  might  hear  her  draw  h 
breath  long ;  then  thought  he  all  fure,  and  like  a  conning  villaii 
rofe  without  noife,  going  ftraight  to  the  table,  where  finding  < 
the  crucifix,  he  lightly  went  to  the  doore,  which  he  cunningly  u 
bolted :  all  this  performed  he  with  fo  little  noife,  that  neither  ti 
miftrefs  nor  the  maid  heard  him.  Having  gotten  into  his  chambe 
he  wifhed  for  day  that  he  might  carry  this  jewell  to  her  human 
as  figne  of  his  wife's  difloyaltie ;  but  feeing  his  withes  but  in  vain 
he  laid  him  downe  to  fleepe :  happy  had  (he  beene,  had  his  tx 
proved  his  grave. 

"  In  the  morning  fo  foone  as  the  folkes  were  (lining,  he  ro 
and  went  to  the  horfe-kceper,  praying  him  to  helpe  him  to  h 
horfe,  telling  him  that  he  had  tooke  his  leave  of  his  miftris  the  h 
night.  Mounting  his  horfe,  away  rode  he  to  London,  leaving  tl 
gentlewoman  in  bed ;  who,  when  (he  rofe,  attiring  herfelfe  haftil 
('caufe  one  tarried  to  fpeake  with  her,)  mined  not  tier  crucifix.  Si 
pafled  (he  the  time  away,  as  (he  was  wont  other  dayes  to  doe,  i 
whit  troubled  in  minde,  though  much  forrow  was  toward  her;  one 
(he  feemed  a  little  difcontented  that  her  gheft  went  away  fo  ui 
mannerly,  (he  ufing  him  fo  kindely.  So  leaving  her,  I  will  fpeal 
of  him,  who  the  next  morning  was  betimes  at  London ;  and  coo 
ing  to  the  inne,  hee  aiked  for  the  gentleman  who  was  then  in  bo 
but  he  quickly  came  downe  to  him ;  who  feeing  him  returned  : 
fuddenly,  hee  thought  hee  came  to  have  leave  to  releafe  himfel 
of  his  wager ;  but  this  chanced  otherwife,  for  having  faluted  hie 
he  faid  in  this  manner : — Sir,  did  not  I  tell  you  that  you  were  tc 
yong  in  experience  of  woman's  fub  til  ties,  and  that  no  woman  w 
onger  good  than  till  (he  had  caufe,  or  time  to  do  ill  ?   This  yc 


believed  not ;  and  thought  it  a  thing  fo  unlikely,  that  you  hai 
given  roe  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  knowledge  of  it.  In  brie 
know,  your  wife  is  a  woman,  and  therefore  a  wanton,  a  changi 


ling  : — to  confirm  that  I  fpeake,  fee  heere  ((hewing  him  the  en 
cifix) ;  know  you  this  ?  It  this  be  not  fufficient  proofe,  I  will  fete 
you  more. 

"  At  the  fight  of  this,  his  bloud  left  his  face,  running  to  con 
fort  his  faint  heart,  which  was  ready  to  breake  at  the  fight  of  th 
crucifix,  which  he  knew  (he  alwayes  wore  next  her  heart;  an 
therefore  he  muft  (as  he  thought)  goe  fomething  neere,  which  do 
fo  private  a  jewell.  But  remembering  himfelfc,  he  checres  h 
fpints,  feeing  that  was  fufficient  f>roofe,  and  he  had  wonne  tl 
wager,  which  he  commanded  fhould  r^e  given  to  him.  Thus  was  tl 
poorc  gentleman  abufed,  who  went  into  his  chamber,  and  beir 
weary  of  this  world,  (feeing  where  he  had  put  onely  his  truft  1 
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teares  in  their  eyes.  George  went  home,  where  he  (hewed  his 
matter's  ring,  for  the  government  of  the  houfe  till  his  mafter  and 
miftris  returne,  which  he  faid  lived  a  while  at  London,  'caufe  the 
time  was  To  troublefome,  and  that  was  a  place  where  they  were  more 
fecore  than  in  the  country.  This  his  fellowes  believed,  and  were 
obedient  to  his  will ;  amongft  whom  he  ufed  himfeifc  fo  kindely 
that  he  had  all  their  loves.  This  poore  gentlewoman  (miftris  of 
die  houfc)  in  (hort  time  got  man's  apparell  for  her  difgaife ;  fo 
wandered  (he  up  and  downe  the  countrey,  for  (he  could  get  no 
iervice,  becaafe  the  time  was  fo  dangerous  that  no  man  knew  whom 
he  might  troft :  onely  (he  maintained  herfelfe  with  the  price  of  thofe 
jewels  which  (he  had,  all  which  (he  fold.  At  the  laft,  being  quite  out 
of  money,  and  having  nothing  left  (which  (he  could  well  (pare)  to 
make  money  of,  (he  refolved  rather  to  ftarve  than  fo  much  to  de- 
faafe  herfelfe  to  become  a  beggar.  With  this  refolution  (he  went  to 
a  folitary  place  befide  Yorke,  where  (he  lived  the  fpace  of  two 
dayes  on  hearbs,  and  fuch  things  as  (he  could  there  finde.    • 

••  Jn  this  time  it  chanced  that  kine  Edward,  beeing  come  out  of 
France,  and  lying  thereabout  with  the  fmall  forces  hee  had,  came 
that  way  with  fome  two  or  three  noblemen,  with  an  intent  to  dis- 
cover if  any  ambufhes  were  laid  to  take  him  at  an  advantage.  He 
feeing  there  this  gentlewoman,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  boy, 
aflced  her  what  (he  was,  and  what  (he  made  tnere  in  that  private 
place  ?  To  whom  (hee  very  wifely  and  modeftly  withall,  anfwered, 
that  (he  was  a  poore  boy,  whofe  bringing  up  had  bin  better  than 
her  outward  parts  then  (hewed,  but  at  that  time  (he  was  both  friend- 
lefle  and  comfbrtleffe,  by  reafon  of  the  late  warre.  He  beeing 
moved  to  fee  one  fo  well  featured  as  (he  was,  to  want,  entertained 
her  for  one  of  his  pages ;  to  whom  (he  (hewed  herfelfe  fo  dutifull 
and  loving,  that  in  (hort  time  (he  had  his  love  above  all  her  fellows. 
Still  followed  (he  the  fortunes  of  K.  Edward,  hoping  at  laft  (as 
not  long  after  it  did  fall  out)  to  be  reconciled  to  her  hu(band. 

«•  After  the  battell  at  Barnet,  where  K.  Edward  got  the  beft,  (he 

going  up  and  downe  amongft  the  (laine  men,  to  know  whether  her 
ufband,  which  was  on  K.  Henrie's  fide,  was  dead  or  efcaped,  hap- 
pened to  fee  the  other  who  had  been  her  gheft,  lying  there  for  dead, 
ohe  remembering  him,  and  thinking  him  to  be  one  whom  her  h uf- 
band loved,  went  to  him,  and  finding  him  not  dead,  (he  caufed 
one  to  helpe  her  with  him  to  a  houfe  there-by ;  where  opening  his 
breft  to  drefle  his  wounds,  (he  efpied  her  crucifix,  at  fight  of  which 
her  heart  was  joy  full,  hoping  by  this  to  find  him  that  was  the 
originall  of  her  difgrace :  tor  (he  remembering  herfelfe,  found  that 
(he  had  loft  that  crucifix  ever  fince  that  morning  he  departed  from 
her  houfe  fo  Suddenly.  But  faying  nothing  of  it  at  that  time,  (he 
caufed  him  to  be  carefully  looked  unto,  and  brought  up  to  London 
after  her,  whither  (he  went  with  the  king,  carrying  the  crucifix  with 
her. 
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^  On  i  time,  when  he  was  a  little  recovered,  ihe  went  to  iim9 
(iying  him  the  crucifix  which  Ihe  had  taken  from  about  his  neck*; 
to  whom  he  (aid,  *  Good  gentle  youth,  keep  the  fame;  for  now 
in  my  mifery  of  ficknes,  when  the  fight  of  that  picture  mould  be 
moft  comfortable,  it  is  to  me  moft  uncomfortable ;  and  breedeth 
fuch  horrour  in  my  confdence,  when  I  think  how  wrongfully  I  got 
the  fame,  that  fo  long  as  I  fee  it  I  (hall  nerer  be  in  reft.*  Now 
knew  (he  that  he  was  the  man  that  caufed  the  reparation  'twixt  her 
hufband  and  her  felfe ;  yet  faid  Ihe  nothing,  ufing  him  as  refpeo- 
tively  as  Ihe  had  before :  onely  (he  caufed  the  man  in  whofe  houfe 
he  lay,  to  remember  the  words  he  had  fpoken  concerning  the  cru- 
cifix. Not  long  after,  ihe  being  alone,  attending  on  the  King,  be- 
feeched  his  grace  to  do  her  juftice  on  a  villain  that  had  bin  the 
caufe  of  all  the  mifery  (he  had  fufiered.  He  loving  her  above  all 
his  other  pages,  moft  dearly,  faid,  '  Edmund,  (tor  fo  had  (he 
named  hcrfelfe,)  thou  (halt  have  what  right  thou  wilt  on  thy  ene- 
my ;  caufe  him  to  be  fent  for,  and  I  will  be  thy  judge  my  fetfe/ 
She  being  glad  of  this,  with  the  king's  authority  lent  for  her  hn£» 
band,  whom  (he  heard  was  one  of  the  prifoners  that  was  taken  at 
the  battel  of  Barnet ;  (he  appointing  the  other,  now  recovered,  to 
be  at  the  court  at  the  fame  tune.  They  being  both  come,  bat  not 
one  feeing  of  the  other,  the  king  fent  for  the  wounded  man  into 
the  pretence ;  before  whom  the  paee  aflced  him  how  he  came  by  die 
crucifix.  He  fearing  that  his  villainy  would  come  forth,  denyed 
the  words  he  had  faid  before  his  oaft,  affirming  lie  bought  it.  With 
that,  (he  called  in  the  oaft  of  the  houfe  where  he  lay,  bidding  kirn 
boldly  fbeake  what  he  had  heard  this  man  fay  concerning  the  era*- 
cifix.  The  oaft  then  told  the  king,  that  in  the  prefence  of  this 
page  he  heard  him  intreat  that  the  crucifix  might  be  taken  from  his 
fight,  for  it  did  wound  his  confcicnce,  to  thinke  how  wrongfully 
he  had  gotten  the  fame.  Thefe  words  did  the  page  averre ;  yet  he 
utterly  denyed  the  fame,  affirming  that  he  bought  it,  and  if  that 
he  did  fbeake  fuch  words  in  his  ficknefie,  they  proceeded  from  the 
lightnefle  of  his  braine,  and  were  untruthes. 

"  She  feeing  this  villain's  impudency,  fent  for  her  hufband  in, 
to  whom  (he  (hewed  the  crucifix,  faying,  Sir,  doe  you  know  this  I 
Yes,  anfwered  hee,  but  would  God  I  ne're  had  knowne  the  owner 
of  it!  It  was  my  wife's,  a  woman  virtuous  till  this  divell  ((peaking 
to  the  other)  did  corrupt  her  purity,— who  brought  me  this  crucifix 
as  a  token  of  her  inconftancie. 

"  With  that  the  king  faid,  Sirra,  now  are  you  founds  to  be  a 
knave.  Did  you  not,  even  now,  affirme  you  bought  it  ?  To  whom 
he  anfwered  with  fearfull  countenance,  And  it  like  your  grace,  I 
faid  fo  to  preferve  this  gentleman's  honour,  and  his  wife's,  which 
by  my  telling  of  the  truth  would  have  been  much  indamaged ;  for 
indeed  (he,  being  a  fecret  friend  of  mine,  gave  me  this  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  her  love. 
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•«  The  gentlewoman,  not  being  able  longer  to  cover  her  felfe  in 
that  difguife,  faid,  *  And  it  like  your  maiefty,  give  mee  leave  to 
fpeake,  and  you  (hall  fee  me  make  this  villain  confefle  how  he  hath 
aoafed  that  good  gentleman/  The  king  having  given  her  leave, 
the  faid,  '  Firft,  fir,  you  confeffed  before  your  oaft  and  my  felfe, 
that  you  had  wrongfully  got  this  jewell ;  then  before  his  maieftfe 
you  affirmed  you  bought  it ;  fo  denying  your  former  words :  Now 
yon  have  denyed  that  which  you  fo  boldly  affirmed  before/ and  faid 
it  was  this  gentleman's  wife's  gift.  With  his  majeftie's  leave  I  fay, 
thou  art  a  villaine,  and  this  is  likewife  falfe/  With  that  (he  dif- 
covered  her  felfe  to  be  a  woman,  faying — c  Hadft  thou,  villaine, 
ever  any  ftrumpet's  favour  at  my  hands  ?  Did  I,  for  any  finfull 
pteafure  I  received  from  thee,  beftow  this  on  thee  ?  Speake,  and  if 
thou  have  any  goodndb  left  in  thee,  fpeak  the  truth.' 

••  With  that,  he  being  daunted  at  her  fudden  fight,  fell  on  his 
knees  before  the  king,  befeeching  his  grace  to  be  mercifull  unto 
him,  for  he  had  wronged  that  gentlewoman.  Therewith  told  he 
the  king  of  the  match  betweene  the  gentleman  and  him  felfe,  and 
how  he  dole  the  crucifix  from  her,  and  by  that  meanes  perfuaded 
her  hufband  that  (he  was  a  whore*  The  king  wondered  how  he 
durft,  knowing  God  to  be  juft,  commit  fo  great  a  villainy ;  but 
much  more  admired  he  to  fee  his  page  to  turn  a  gentlewoman.  But 
ceafing  to  admire,  he  faid — '  Sir,  (fpeaking  to  her  hufband,)  you 
did  the  part  of  an  onwife  man  to  lay  fo  fooUlh  a  wager,  for  which 
offence  the  remembrance  of  your  folly  is  puniihment  inough ;  but 
feeing  it  concernes  me  not,  your  wife  (hail  be  your  judge.'  With 
that  Mrs.  Dorrill,  thanking  his  majeftie,  went  to  her  hufband,  fay- 
ing, *  Sir,  all  my  anger  to  you  I  lay  down  with  this  kiffe.* 
He  wondering  all  this  while  to  fee  this  ftrange  and  unlooked- 
for  change,  wept  for  joy,  defiring  her  to  tell  him  how  (he  wa*  pre- 
ferred ;  wherein  (he  (atished  him  at  full.  The  king  was  likewife 
glad  that  he  had  preserved  this  gentlewoman  from  wilfull  famine, 
and  gave  judgment  on  the  other  in  this  manner : — That  he  fhould 
reftore  the  money  treble  which  he  had  wrongfully  got  from  him ; 
and  fo  was  to  have  a  yeere's  imprifonment.  So  this  gentleman  and 
his  wife  went,  with  the  king's  leave,  lovingly  home,  where  they 
were  kindely  welcomed  by  George,  to  whom  for  recompence  he 
gave  the  money  which  he  received :  fo  lived  they  ever  after  in  great 
content."    Malonb. 
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♦«  On  a  time,  when  he  was  a  little  recovered,  {he  went  to  him* 
giving  him  the  crucifix  which  (he  had  taken  from  about  hit  necke; 
to  whom  he  {aid,  *  Good  gentle  youth,  keep  the  fame;  for  now? 
in  my  mifery  of  ficknes,  when  the  fight  of  that  picture  mould  be 
moft  comfortable,  it  is  to  me  moft  uncomfortable ;  and  breedeth 
fuch  horrour  in  my  confcicnce,  when  I  think  how  wrongfully  I  got 
the  fame,  that  fo  long  as  I  fee  it  I  (hall  never  be  in  reft.'  Now 
knew  (he  that  he  was  tne  man  that  caufed  the  feparation  'twixt  her 
hufband  and  her  felfe ;  yet  faid  (he  nothing,  ufing^him  as  refpeo- 
tively  as  (he  had  before :  onely  (he  caufed  the  man  in  whofe  hoafe 
he  lay,  to  remember  the  words  he  had  fpoken  concerning  the  cru- 
cifix. Not  long  after,  (he  being  alone,  attending  on  the  Tung,  be- 
ieeched  his  grace  to  do  her  juftice  on  a  villain  that  had  bin  the 
caufe  of  all  die  mifery  (he  had  fufiered.  He  loving  her  above  all 
his  other  pages,  moft  dearly,  faid,  '  Edmund,  (for  fo  had  (he 
named  hcrielfe,)  thou  (halt  have  what  right  thou  wilt  on  thy  ene- 
my ;  caufe  him  to  be  fent  for,  and  I  will  be  thy  judge  my  felfe.* 
She  being  glad  of  this,  with  the  king's  authority  lent  for  her  hu£> 
band,  whom  (he  heard  was  one  of  the  prifoners  that  was  taken  sit 
the  battel  of  Barnet ;  (he  appointing  the  other,  now  recovered,  to 
be  at  the  court  at  the  fame  time.  They  being  both  come,  but  not 
one  feeing  of  the  other,  the  king  fent  for  the  wounded  man  into 
the  prefence ;  before  whom  the  page  afked  him  how  he  came  by  die 
crucifix.  He  fearing  that  his  villainy  would  come  forth,  denyed 
the  words  he  had  faid  before  his  oaft,  affirming  he  bought  it.  With 
that,  (he  called  in  the  oaft  of  the  houfe  where  he  lay,  bidding  him 
boldly  fbeake  what  he  had  heard  this  man  fay  concerning  the  cru- 
cifix. The  oaft  then  told  the  king,  that  in  the  prefence  of  this 
page  he  heard  him  intreat  that  the  crucifix  might  be  taken  from  his 
light,  for  it  did  wound  his  confeience,  to  thinke  how  wrongfully 
he  had  gotten  the  fame.  Thefe  words  did  the  page  averre ;  yet  he 
utterly  denyed  the  fame,  affirming  that  he  bought  it,  and  if  that 
he  did  fbeake  fuch  words  in  his  ficknefTe,  they  proceeded  from  the 
lightneue  of  his  braine,  and  were  untruthes. 

"  She  feeing  this  villain's  impudency,  fent  for  her  hufband  in, 
to  whom  (he  (hewed  the  crucifix,  faying,  Sir,  doe  yon  know  tbjftf 
Yes,  anfwered  hee,  but  would  God  I  ne're  had  knowne  the-c 
of  it !  It  was  my  wife's,  a  woman  virtuous  till  this  diveU  (fj 
to  the  other)  did  corrupt  her  purity,-— who  brought  me  than 
as  a  token  of  her  inconftancie. 

"  With  that  the  king  faid,  Sirra,  now  are  yon 
knave.    Did  you  not,  even  now,  affirme  you  bought  ifl 
he  anfwered  with  fearfull  countenance,  And  it  un 
faid  fo  to  preferve  this  gentleman's  honour,  and 
by  my  telling  of  the  truth  would  have  been  a 
indeed  the,  being  a  fecret  friend  of  min 
mony  of  her  love. 
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♦«  On  a  time,  when  he  was  a  little  recovered,  {he  went  to  hiav, 
giying  him  the  crucifix  which  (he  had  taken  from  about  hit  necke; 
to  whom  he  faid,  *  Good  gentle  youth,  keep  the  fame ;  for  now 
in  my  mifery  of  ficknes,  when  the  fight  of  that  picture  (hould  be 
moft  comfortable,  it  is  to  me  moft  uncomfortable ;  and  breedeth 
foch  horrour  in  my  confcience,  when  I  think  how  wrongfully  I  got 
the  fame,  that  fo  long  as  I  fee  it  I  (hall  nerer  be  in  reft.'  Now 
knew  (he  that  he  was  the  man  that  caufed  the  reparation  'twixt  her 
hufband  and  her  felfe ;  yet  faid  (he  nothing,  ufing^him  as  refpeo- 
tivcly  as  (he  had  before :  onely  (he  caufed  the  man  in  whofe  hoofe 
he  lay,  to  remember  the  words  he  had  fpoken  concerning  the  cru- 
cifix. Not  long  after,  (he  being  alone,  attending  on  the  Tung,  be- 
feeched  his  *  race  to  do  her  juftice  on  a  villain  that  had  bin  the 
caufe  of  all  the  mifery  (he  had  fufiered.  He  loving  her  above  ail 
his  other  pages,  moft  dearly,  faid,  «  Edmund,  (tor  fo  had  (he 
named  herfelfe,)  thou  (halt  have  what  right  thou  wilt  on  thy  ene- 
my ;  caufe  him  to  be  fent  for,  and  I  will  be  thy  judge  my  felfe.* 
She  being  glad  of  this,  with  the  king's  authority  lent  for  her  hu£> 
band,  whom  (he  heard  was  one  of  the  prifoners  that  was  taken  ait 
the  battel  of  Barnet ;  (he  appointing  the  other,  now  recovered,  to 
be  at  the  court  at  the  fame  time.  They  being  both  come,  but  not 
one  feeing  of  the  other,  the  king  fent  for  the  wounded  man  into 
the  prefence ;  before  whom  the  page  aflced  him  how  he  came  by  die 
crucifix.  He  fearing  that  his  villainy  would  come  forth,  denved 
the  words  he  had  faid  before  his  oaft,  affirming  he  bought  it.  With 
that,  (he  called  in  the  oaft  of  the  houfe  where  he  lay,  bidding  him 
boldly  fjpeake  what  he  had  heard  this  man  fay  concerning  the  cru- 
cifix. The  oaft  then  told  the  king,  that  in  the  prefence  of  thia 
page  he  heard  him  intreat  that  the  crucifix  might  be  taken  from  his 
fight,  for  it  did  wound  his  confcience,  to  thmke  how  wrongfully 
he  had  gotten  the  fame.  Thefe  words  did  the  page  averre ;  yet  he 
utterly  denyed  the  fame,  affirming  that  he  bought  it,  and  if  that 
he  did  fbeake  fuch  words  in  his  fickneflc,  they  proceeded  from  the 
lightneue  of  his  brainc,  and  were  untruthes. 

"  She  feeing  this  villain's  impudency,  fent  for  her  hufband  in, 
to  whom  (he  (hewed  the  crucifix,  faying.  Sir,  doe  you  know  this  I 
Yes,  anfwered  hee,  but  would  God  I  ne're  had  knowne  thee 
of  it  t  It  was  my  wife's,  a  woman  virtuous  till  this  divell  (fp 
to  the  other)  did  corrupt  her  purity ,— who  brought  me  thia  < 
as  a  token  of  her  inconftancie. 

"  With  that  the  king  faid,  Sirra,  now  are  you  found*  to 
knave.    Did  you  not,  even  now,  affirme  you  bought  it  ?  Tfl 
he  anfwered  with  fearfull  countenance,  And  it  like  yor~  ~' 
faid  fo  to  preferve  this  gentleman's  honour,  and  his  * 
by  my  telling  of  the  truth  would  have  been  much 
indeed  lhe9  being  a  fecret  friend  of  mine,  gp< 
mony  of  her  love. 
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««  On  a  time,  when  he  was  a  little  recovered,  (he  went  to  hiau, 
giving  him  the  crucifix  which  (he  had  taken  from  about  hit  necke; 
to  whom  he  laid,  *  Good  gentle  youth,  keep  the  fame ;  for  now 
in  my  mifery  of  ficknes,  when  the  fight  of  that  picture  would  be 
rooft  comfortable,  it  is  to  me  mod  uncomfortable ;  and  breedefh 
fuch  horrour  in  my  confcience,  when  I  think  how  wrongfully  I  got 
the  fame,  that  fo  long  as  I  fee  it  I  (hall  never  be  in  reft.*  Now 
knew  (he  that  he  was  trie  man  that  caufed  the  reparation  'twixt  her 
hufband  and  her  felfe;  yet  faid  (he  nothing,  ufing^himas  refpeo- 
tivcly  as  (he  had  before :  onely  (he  caufed  the  man  in  whofe  houfc 
he  lay,  to  remember  the  words  he  had  fpoken  concerning  the  cru- 
cifix. Not  long  after,  (he  being  alone,  attending  on  the  king,  be- 
feeched  his  grace  to  do  her  juftice  on  a  villain  that  had  bin  the 
caufe  of  all  the  mifery  (he  had  fufiered.  He  loving  her  above  ail 
his  other  pages,  moft  dearly,  faid,  «  Edmund,  (for  fo  had  (he 
named  herielfe,)  thou  (halt  have  what  right  thou  wilt  on  thy  ene- 
my ;  caufe  him  to  be  fent  for,  and  I  will  be  thy  judge  my  felfe.* 
She  being  glad  of  this,  with  the  king's  authority  lent  for  her  huf- 
band, whom  (he  heard  was  one  of  the  prifoners  that  was  taken  at 
the  battel  of  Barnet ;  (he  appointing  the  other,  now  recovered,  to 
be  at  the  court  at  the  fame  time.  They  being  both  come,  but  not 
one  feeing  of  the  other,  the  king  fent  for  the  wounded  man  into 
the  pretence ;  before  whom  the  page  a(ked  him  how  he  came  by  die 
crucifix.  He  fearing  that  his  villainy  would  come  forth,  deaycd 
the  words  he  had  faid  before  his  oaft,  affirming  he  bought  it.  With 
that,  (he  called  in  the  oaft  of  the  houfe  where  he  lay,  bidding  him 
boldly  freake  what  he  had  heard  this  man  fay  concerning  the  cru- 
cifix. The  oaft  then  told  the  king,  that  in  the  prefence  of  this 
page  he  heard  him  intreat  that  the  crucifix  might  be  taken  from  bia 
fight,  for  it  did  wound  his  confcience,  to  thinke  how  wrongfully 
he  had  gotten  the  fame.  Thefe  words  did  the  page  averre ;  yet  he 
utterly  denved  the  fame,  affirming  that  he  bought  it,  and  if  that 
he  did  fpeake  fuch  words  in  his  ficknefle,  they  proceeded  from  the 
lightneue  of  his  braine,  and  were  untruthes. 

"  She  feeing  this  villain's  impudency,  fent  for  her  hufband  in, 
to  whom  (he  (hewed  the  crucifix,  faying,  Sir,  doe  you  know  this  f 
Yes,  anfwered  hee,  but  would  God  I  ne're  had  knowne  the  owner 
of  it  t  It  was  m\r  wife's,  a  woman  virtuous  till  this  diveU  (fpeaking 
to  the  other)  did  corrupt  her  purity,— who  brought  me  this  c — **~ 
as  a  token  of  her  inconftancie. 

"  With  that  the  king  faid,  Sirra,  now  are  you  found*  I 
knave.    Did  you  not,  even  now,  affirme  you  bought  it  ?  To)) 
he  anfwered  with  fearfull  countenance,  And  it  like  your  ~"" 
(aid  fo  to  preferve  this  gentleman's  honour,  and  his  wi 
by  my  telling  of  the  truth  would  have  been  much  i 
indeed  lhe,  being  a  fecret  friend  of  mine,  pan 
mony  of  her  love. 
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hibited  «  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  :f  which,  if  we  take  the 
lowed  number,  throws  it  back  to  the  year  1589,  at  which  time 
Shakfpeare  was  but  25  :  an  earlier  date  than  can  be  found  for  amy 
other  of  hb  pieces,  and  if  it  does  not  clear  him  entirely  of  it* 
ihews  at  leaft  it  was  a  firfl  attempt." 

Though  we  arc  obliged  to  Dr.  Percjr  for  hb  attempt  to  clear 
our  great  dramatick  writer  from  the  imputation  of  having  pro- 
duced this  faneuinary  performance,  yet  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
circoraftance  of  its  being  difcreditably  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
ought  to  hare  any  weight ;  for  Ben  has  not  very  fparingly  cenfored 
TSe  Tempefi,  and  other  pieces  which  are  undoubtedly  among  the 
mod  finiflied  works  of  Shakfpeare.  The  whole  of  Ben's  Prologue 
to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  is  a  malicious  fneer  on  him. 

Painter,  in  his  Palace  of  PUafetre,  Tom.  II.  fpeaks  of  the  ftory 
of  Titus  as  well  known,  and  particularly  mentions  the  cruelty  of 
Tamora  :  And  in  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave 9  1 594,  is  the  following 
iDulion  to  it : 

••  — — —  as  welcome  (hall  you  be 

••  To  me,  my  daughters,  and  my  fon  in  law, 

*•  As  Titus  was  unto  the  Roman  fenators, 

•«  When  he  had  made  a  conqucft  on  the  Goths." 

Whatever  were  the  motives  of  Heming  and  Condell  for  admit* 
ting  this  tragedy  among  thofe  of  Shakfpeare,  all  it  has  gained  by 
their  favour  is,  to  be  delivered  down  to  poiterity  with  repeated 
remarks  of  contempt, — a  Therfites  babbling  among  heroes,  and 
introduced  only  to  ne  derided. 

See  the  notes  at  the  conclufion  of  this  piece.    Steevbns. 

On  what  principle  the  editors  of  the  firfl  complete  edition  of  qui 
poet's  plays  admitted  this  into  their  volume,  cannot  now  be  after- 
tained.  The  mod  probable  reafon  that  can  be  afiigned,  is,  that  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  in  it,  or  gave  Come  affiftance  to  the  author,  in 
levifing  it,  or  in  fome  other  way  aided  him  in  bringing  it  forward 
on  the  ftage.  The  tradition  mentioned  by  Raven fcro ft  in  the  time 
of  King  James  II.  warrants  us  in  making  one  or  other  of  thefe 
fuppofitions.  "  I  have  been  told"  (fays  he  in  his  preface  to  an 
alteration  of  this  play  publifhed  in  16S7O  "  by  fome  anciently 
converfant  with  the  ftage,  that  it  was  not  originally  his,  but 
brought  by  a  private  author. to  be  a&ed,  and  he  only  gave  fome 
mailer  touches  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  parts  or  characters." 

••  A  booke  entitled  A  noble  Roman  Hiftorie  of  Titus  Andronkut n 
was  entered  at  Stationers-Hall,  Feb.  6,  1  $93-4*  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  play,  as  it  was  printed  in  that  year  (according  to 
JLangbaine,  who  alone  appears  to  have  feen  the  firfl  edition,)  and 
acled  by  the  fcrvants  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and  Suflex* 
It  is  obfervable  that  in  the  entry  no  author's  name  is  mentioned, 
and  that  the  play  was  originally  performed  by  the  fame  company 


of  comedians  who  exhibited  the  old  drama,  entitled  The  Comtemtmu 
§f  the  Hou/es  of  Yorke  and  Laucafier,  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 
and  Marlowe's  King  Edward  II.  by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare'a 
plays  is  (aid  to  have  been  performed.  See  the  DiJJertatkm  am  King 
Henry  VI.  Vol.  X.  p.  428. 

•  From  Ben  Jonfon's  Indu&ion  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  1 614,  we 
learn  that  Andronkat  had  been  exhibited  twenty-five  or  thirty  yean 
before ;  that  is,  according  to  the  lowed  computation  in  1 589  ;  or 
taking  a  middle  period,  which  is  perhaps  more  juft,  in  1587. 

To  enter  into  a  long  difquifition  to  prove  this  piece  not  to  have 
been  written  by  Shakfpeare,  would  be  an  idle  wafte  of  time.  To 
tbofe  who  are  not  conversant  with  his  writings,  if  particular  pat 
fages  were  examined,  more  words  would  be  neceflary  than  the  liib- 
ject  is  worth ;  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  his  works,  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  on  the  qoeftion. — I  will  however  mention  one 
mode  by  which  it  may  be  eafily  afcertained.  Let  the  reader  only 
perufe  a  few  lines  of  Appius  and  Virginia,  Tancred  and  Gifmundp 
The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  Jeronimo,  Selimus  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  The 
Wound*  of  Crvil  War,  The  Wars  of  Cyrus,  Locrine,  Arden  of 
Fever/ham,  King  Edward  I.  The  Spanijb  Tragedy,  Soljman  and 
Perfeda,  King  Leir,  the  old  King  John,  or  any  other  of  the  pieces 
that  were  exhibited  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  and  he  will  at 
once  perceive  that  Titus  Andronicut  was  coined  in  the  fame  mint. 

The  teftimony  of  Meres,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  alone 
remains  to  be  coniidered.    His  enumerating  this  among  Shakfpeare's 
plays  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  way  in  which  we  may  ac- 
count for  its  being  printed  by  his  fellow-comedians  in  the  firft  folio 
edition  of  his  works.     Meres  was  in  1 598,  when  his  book  ap- 
peared, intimately  connected  with  Drayton,  and  probably  acquainted 
with  fome  of  the  dramatick  poets  of  the  time,  from  fome  or  other 
of  whom  he  might  have  heard  that  Shakfpeare  interefted  himielf 
about  this  tragedy,  or  had  written  a  few  lines  for  the  author.    The 
internal  evidence  furniQied  by  the  piece  itfelf,  and  proving  it  not 
to  have  been  the  production  of  Shakfpeare,  greatly  outweighs  any 
fingle  teftimony  on  the  other  fide.     Meres  might  have  been  mis- 
informed, or  inconfiderately  have  given  credit  to  the  rumour  of  the 
day.     For  fix  of  the  plays  which  he  has  mentioned,  (exclufive  of 
the  evidence  which  the  reprefentation  of  the  pieces  themfelves  might 
have  furnifbed,)  he  had  perhaps  no  better  authority  than  the  whifper 
jof  the  theatre ;  for  they  were  not  then  printed.    He  could  not  have 
been  deceived  by  a  title-page,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofes ;  for  Shak- 
fpeare's name  is  not  in  the  title-page  of  the  edition  printed  in  quarto 
in  161 1  >  and  therefore  we  may  conclude,  was  not  in  the  title-page 
of  that  in  1 504,  of  which  the  other  was  undoubtedly  a  re-irapref- 
fion.     Had  tnis  mean  performance  been  the  work  of  Shakfpeare, 
can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  bookfellers  would  not  have  endeavoured 
to  procure  a  fale  for  it  by  (lamping  his  name  upon  it  ? 


In  (hort,  the  high  antiquity  of  the  piece,  its  entry  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' books,  and  being  afterwards  printed  without  the  name  of 
oar  author,  its  feeing  performed  by  the  fenrants  of  lord  Pembroke, 
&c.  the  ftately  march  of  the  ▼edification,  the  whole  colour  of  the 
comnofition,  its  refemblance  to  feveral  of  our  moft  ancient  dramaa, 
the  diffimilitude  of  the  ftyle  from  our  author's  undoubted  compo* 
fitions,  and  the  tradition  mentioned  bv  RaTenfcroft.irhen  ibmt  of 
his  contemporaries  had  not  been  long  dead,  (for  Lpwin  and  Taylof£ 
two  of  his  fellow-comedians,  were  alive  a  few  veari  before  the 
JReftoration,  and  Sir  WiHiam  D'Ayenant,  who  bad  h|mie)f  wrftjterj. 
for  the  ftage  in  1629,  did  not  die  till  April  166S ;)  all  thefe  ci*- 
cumftances  combined,  prove  with  irrefiftiDle  force  that  the  play  of 
■  JSfrw  Jmiromem  has  been  eiroaeoufly  afcribed  to  Sbakfpeane.     •  .- 

Malon*, 
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««  On  a  time,  when  he  was  a  little  recovered,  {he  went  to  hiav, 
giving  him  the  crucifix  which  (he  had  taken  from  about  hit  necke; 
to  whom  he  faid,  *  Good  gentle  youth,  keep  die  fame ;  for  now* 
in  my  mifery  of  ficknes,  when  the  fight  of  that  picture  would  be 
rooft  comfortable,  it  is  to  me  moft  uncomfortable ;  and  brecdefh 
fuch  horrour  in  my  confeience,  when  I  think  how  wrongfully  I  got 
the  fame,  that  fo  long  as  I  fee  it  I  (hall  never  be  in  reft.*  Now 
knew  (he  that  he  was  the  man  that  caufed  the  reparation  'twixt  her 
hufband  and  her  felfe ;  yet  faid  (he  nothing,  ufing^him  as  refpeo- 
tively  as  (he  had  before :  onely  (he  caufed  the  man  in  whofe  hoafe 
he  lay,  to  remember  the  words  he  had  fpoken  concerning  the  cru- 
cifix. Not  long  after,  (he  being  alone,  attending  on  the  Tung,  be- 
feeched  his  g  race  to  do  her  juftice  on  a  villain  that  had  bin  the 
caufe  of  all  the  mifery  (he  had  fuftered.  He  loving  her  above  all 
his  other  pages,  moft  dearly,  faid,  «  Edmund,  (for  fo  had  (he 
named  herfelfe,)  thou  (halt  have  what  right  thou  wilt  on  thy  ene- 
my ;  caufe  him  to  be  fent  for,  and  I  will  be  thy  judge  my  felfe.* 
She  being  glad  of  this,  with  the  king's  authority  lent  for  her  hu£» 
band,  whom  (he  heard  was  one  of  the  prifoners  that  was  taken  at 
the  battel  of  Barnet ;  (he  appointing  the  other,  now  recovered,  to 
be  at  the  court  at  the  fame  time.  They  being  both  come,  but  not 
one  feeing  of  the  other,  the  king  fent  for  the  wounded  man  into 
the  prefence ;  before  whom  the  page  aflced  him  how  he  came  by  the 
crucifix.  He  fearing  that  his  villainy  would  come  forth,  denyed 
the  words  he  had  faid  before  his  oaft,  affirming  he  bought  it.  With 
that,  (he  called  in  the  oaft  of  the  houfe  where  he  lay,  bidding  him 
boldly  fbeake  what  he  had  heard  this  man  fay  concerning  the  cru- 
cifix. The  oaft  then  told  the  king,  that  in  the  prefence  of  this 
page  he  heard  him  intreat  that  the  crucifix  might  be  taken  from  hit 
fight,  for  it  did  wound  his  confeience,  to  thinke  how  wrongfully 
he  had  gotten  the  fame.  Thefe  words  did  the  page  averre ;  yet  he 
utterly  denyed  the  fame,  affirming  that  he  bought  it,  and  if  that 
he  did  fbeake  fuch  words  in  his  fickneffe,  they  proceeded  from  the 
lightaeue  of  his  braine,  and  were  untruthes. 

"  She  feeing  this  villain's  impudency,  fent  for  her  hu(hand  in, 
to  whom  (he  (hewed  the  crucifix,  faying,  Sir,  doe  you  know  this  I 
Yes,  anfwered  hee,  but  would  God  I  ne're  had  knowne  thee 
of  it !  It  was  my  wife's,  a  woman  virtuous  till  this  divell  (fp 
to  the  other)  did  corrupt  her  purity,— who  brought  me  this  < 
as  a  token  of  her  inconfiancie. 

"  With  that  the  king  faid,  Sirra,  now  are  you  found*  to 
knave.    Did  you  not,  even  now,  affirme  you  bought  it  ?  Taj 

he  anfwered  with  fearfull  countenance,  And  it  like  yoa 

faid  fo  to  preferve  this  gentleman's  honour,  and  hit  wi 
by  my  telling  of  the  truth  would  have  been  much  i 
indeed  the,  being  a  fecret  friend  of  mine,  gay 
mony  of  her  love. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

ACT    I,        SCENE    I, 

Rome.     Before  the  Capitol. 

fbe  tomb  of  the  Andronici  appearing;  the  Tribune 
and  Senators  aloft \  as  in  the  Senate.  Enter ',  below, 
Saturninus  and  bis  followers^  on  one  Jide\  and 
Bassianus  and  bis  followers,  on  the  other ;  with 
drum  and  colours. 

* 
Sat.  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right. 
Defend  the  juftice  of  my  caufe  with  arms;  ■£ 

And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers,  \ 

Plead  my  fucceflive  title  *  with  your  fwords : 
I  am  his  firft-born  fon,  that  was  the  laft  ■■* 

That  ware  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome; 
Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me, 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 

Bas.  Romans, — friends,  followers,  favourers  of 
my  right,— 
If  ever  Baftianus,  Caefar's  fon, 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome*  •■ 

Keep  then  this  paflage  to  the  Capitol ;  * 

And  fufFer  not  difhonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  feat,  to  virtue  cbrifefcfate,  * 

To  juftice,  continence,  and  nobility: 

:  ..  :-i     .  ■.   ■  ".-  . 

* my  fucceflive  title — ]  i.  e.  my  title  to  the  fucceffion. 

Malomi* 

Thus  al (6  Raleigh :    "  The  empire  being  ele&ive,    and  not 

fitcceffive,  the  emperors,  in  being,  made  profit  of  their  own  times." 

Stiivews, 


•$♦        TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

But  let  defert  in  pure  ele&ion  fhinc; 

AoJ>  Ramans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

E*ttr  Marcus  Andronicus  aloft ,  with  the  crown. 

Mjr.  Princes, — that  drive  by  fa&ions,  and  by 
friends, 
Ambitioufly  for  rule  and  empery, — 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we  (land 
A  fpccial  party,  have,  by  common  voice, 
In  ele<5Hon  for  the  Roman  empery, 
jChofen  Andronicus,  furnamed  Pius 
For  many  good  and  great  deferts  to  Rome; 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior, 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls : 
He  by  the  fenate  is  accited  home, 
From  weary  wars  againit  the  barbarous  Goths ; 
That,  with  his  fons,  a  terror  to  our  foes, 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  ftrong,  train'd  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  fpent,  fince  firft  he  undertook 
This  caufe  of  Rome,  and  chaftifed  with  arms 
Our  enemies*  pride:  Five  times  he  hath  return'd  • 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  fons 
In  coffins  from  the  field; 
And  now  at  laft,  laden  with  honours  fpoils, 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourifhing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat, — By  honour  of  his  name, 
Whom,  worthily,  you  would  have  now  fucceed, 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  fenate's  right, 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore, — 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  ftrength ; 
Difmifs  your  followers,  and,  as  fuitors  (hould, 
Plead  your  deferts  in  peace  and  humblenefs. 

Sat.  How  fair  the  tribune  fpeaks  to  calm  my 
thoughts ! 
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Bas.  Marcus  Andronicus,  fo  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightnefs  and  integrity, 
And  fo  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine, 
Thy  noble  brother  Titus,  and  his  Cons, 
And  her,  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  hummed  all, 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament, 
That  I  will  here  difmifs  my  loving  friends ; 
And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour, 
Commit  my  caufe  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd. 

[Exeunt  the  followers  i/'Bassianus. 

Sat.  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in 
my  right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  difmifs  you  all; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myfelf,  my  perfon,  and  the  caufe. 

[Exeunt  the  followers  of  Saturninc*, 
Rome,  be  as  juft  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. — 
Open  the  gates,  and  let  me  in. 

Bas.  Tribunes!  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[Sat.  and  Bas.  go  into  the  Capitol >  and  exeunt 
with  Senators,  Marcus,  GV. 


S  C  E  N  E     II. 

The  fame. 

Enter  a  Captain,  and  Others. 

Cap.  Romans,  make  way ;  The  good  Andronicus, 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  beft  champion, 
Succefsful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights, 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  returned, 
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From  where  he  circumfcribed  with  his  fword, 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome.        ' 

Flourijb  of  trumpets,  6?r.  enter  Mutius  and  Mar- 
tius  :  after  them,  two  men  bearing  a  coffin  covered 
with  black ;  then  Quintus  and  Lucius.  After 
them,  Titus  Andronicus;  and  then  Tamora, 
with  Alarbus,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  Aaron, 
and  other  Goths \  prif oners  \  foldiers  and  people^ 
following.  The  bearers  fet  down  the  coffin,  and 
Titus  fpeaks. 

Tir.  Hail,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourning 
weeds ! * 
Lo,  as  the  bark,  that  hath  difcharg'd  her  fraught/ 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay, 
From  whence  at  firft  fhe  weighed  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-falute  his  country  with  his  tears ; 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome. — 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol,5 


1  Hail,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourning  weeds  /]  I  fu(pe&  that 
the  poet  wrote : 

—  in  my  mourning  weed's  / 
i.  e.  Titus  would  fay :  Thou,  Rome,  art  victorious,  though  I  am 
a  mourner  for  thofe  fons  which  I  have  loft  in  obtaining  that  victory. 

Warburtoh. 

Thy  is  as  well  as  my.  We  may  fuppofe  the  Romans  in  a  grateful 
ceremony,  meeting  the  dead  fons  of  Andronicus  with  mournful 
habits.     Johnson. 

Or  that  they  were  in  mourning  for  their  emperor  who  was  juft 
dead.     Steevens. 

* her  fraught,]    Old  copies — his  fraught.    Corrected  in 

the  fourth  folio.     M  a  lo  n  e  . 

5  Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol,}  Jupiter,  to  whom  the 
Capitol  was  {acred.    Johnson. 
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Stand  gracious  t6  the  rites  that  we  intend  !— 
Romans,  of  five  and  twenty  valiant  fons, 
Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  had, 
Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive,  and  dead ! 
Thefe,  that  furvive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love ; 
Thefe,  that  I  bring  unto  their  lateft  home, 
With  burial  amongft  their  anceftors : 
Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  (heath  my 

fword. 
Titus,  unkind,  and  carelefs  of  thine  own, 
Why  fuffer'ft  thou  thy  fons,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  ftiore  of  Styx?6 — 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[The  tomb  is  opened. 
There  greet  in  filence,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
And  fleep  in  peace,  (lain  in  your  country's  wars  I 
O  facred  receptacle  of  my  joys, 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 
How  many  fons  of  mine  haft  thou  in  ftore, 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more  ? 

Luc.  Give  us  the  proudeft  prifoner  of  the  Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and,  on  a  pile, 
Ad  thanes  fratrum  facrifice  his  flefh, 
Before  this  earthly  prifon  of  their  bones ; 
That  fo  the  fhadows  be  not  unappeas'd, 
Nor  we  difturb'd  with  prodigies  on  earth.7 

Tir.  I  give  him  you ;  the  nobleft  that  furvives, 
The  eldeft  fon  of  this  diftrefled  queen. 

Tam.   Stay,  Roman  brethren; — Gracious  con- 
queror, 

6  To  hover  on  the  dreadful  Jbore  of  Styx  F]  Here  we  have  one  of 
the  numerous  claflkal  notions  that  are  (battered  with  a  pedarttick 
profufion  through  this  piece.     Ma  lone. 

7  Nor  *we  difturb'd  with  prodigies  on  earth,]  It  was  fuppofed  by 
the  ancients,  that  the  ghofts  of  unburied  people  appeared  to  their 
friends  and  relations,  to  folicit  the  rites  of  funeral.    Striven s. 
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Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  fhed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  paffion  for  her  fon : 
And,  if  thy  fons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O,  think  my  fon  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return, 
Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke; 
But  muft  my  fons  be  daughters!  in  the  ftrcets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  caufe  ? 
O !  if  to  fight  for  king  and  common  weal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  thefe. 
Andronicus,  (lain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood : 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful  :8 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge $ 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  fpare  my  firft-born  fon* 

Tir.  Patient  yourfelf,9  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
Thefe  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive,  and  dead ;  and  for  their  brethren  (lain, 
Religioufly  they  afk  a  facrifice : 

9  Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful:]     "  Homines  enim  ad 
deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt,  quam  falutem  hominibns  dando." 
Cicero' pro  Ligario. 

Mr.  Whalley  infers  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare  from  this  callage : 
but  our  prefent  author,  whoever  ne  was,  might  have  found  a  tranf* 
flation  of  it  in  (everal  places*  provided  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  original.    Steevbns. 

The  fame  fentiment  is  in  Edward  III.  1 596 : 
"  — —  kings  approach  the  neareft  onto  God, 
"  By  giving  life  and  fafety  unto  men."    Run. 

*  Patient  jwr^;  &c]  This  verb  is  ufed  by  other  dramatick 
writers.    So,  in  Arden  of  Fever/ham,  1 592  : 

**  Patient  yourfelf,  we  cannot  help  it  now." 
Again,  in  King  Edward  1.  1  £09 : 

"  Patient  your  highnefs,  'tis  but  mother's  love/' 
Again,  in  Warner's  Albion's  England,  1602,  B.  XII.  ch.  lxxv  : 

"  Her,  weeping  ripe,  he  laughing,  bids  to  patient  her 
awhile."    Stbbvims. 
I 
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To  this  your  fon  is  mark'd  3  and  die  he  muft, 
To  appeafe  their  groaning  fhadows  that  are  gone. 

Luc.  Away  with  him !  and  make  a  fire  ftraight; 
And  with  our  fwords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
Let's  hew  his  limbs,  till  they  be  clean  confum'd. 
[Exeunt  Lucius,  Quintus,   Martius,  and 
Mutius,  with  Alarbus. 

¥jm.  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety ! 

Cnu  Was  ever  Scythia  half  fo  barbarous  ? 

Dem.  Oppofe  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  reft ;  and  we  furvive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  look. 
Then,  madam,  Hand  refolv'd ;  but  hope  withal, 
The  felf-fame  gods,  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troy 
With  opportunity  of  (harp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent/ 


*  The  jelf fame  gods,  that  am*d  the  queen  of  Troy 
With  opportunity  of Jbarp  revenge 

Upon  tie  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent,  &c]     I  read,  againft  tkd 
authority  of  all  the  copies : 

——*—/«  her  tent, 
i.  c.  in  the  tent  where  (he  and  the  other  Trojan  captive  women 
were  kept :  for  thither  Hecuba  by  a  wile  had  decoyed  Polymneftor, 
in  order  to  perpetrate  her  revenge.  This  we  may  learn  from 
Euripides 's  Hecuba ;  the  only  author,  that  I  can  at  prefent  remem- 
ber, from  whom  our  writer  mull  have  gleaned  this  circumftance. 

Theobald. 

Mr*  Theobald  fhould  firft  hate  proved  to  us  that  our  author 
underftood  Greek,  or  elfe  that  this  play  of  Euripides  had  been 
tranflated.  In  the  mean  time,  becaufe  neither  of  triefe  particulars 
are  verified,  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  he  took  it  from  the  old  ftory- 
book  of  the  Trojan  War,  or  trie  old  tranflation  of  Ovid.  See 
Metam.  XIII.  The  writer  of  the  plav,  whoever  he  was,  might 
have  been  milled  by  the  paflage  in  Ovid  :  "  vadit  ad  artificeM," 
and  therefore  took  it  for  granted  that  (he  found  him  in  his  tent. 

Steeviks. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  this  play  had  read  Euripides 
in  the- original.    Mr.  Steevens  juftly  obferves  in  a  fubfequent  note 
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May  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 

( When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen  J 

To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Re-enter  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and  Mu-* 
tius,  with  their  /words  bloody. 

Luc.  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  per- 
form'd 
Our  Roman  rites :  Alarbus*  limbs  are  lopp'd, 
And  entrails  feed  the  facrificing  fire, 
Whofe  fmoke,  like  incenfe,  doth  perfume  the  (ky. 
Remaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren, 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.  Let  it  be  fo,  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  lateft  farewell  to  their  fouls. 

[Trumpets  founded,  and  the  coffins  laid  in  the  tomb. 
In  peace  and  honour  reft  you  here,  my  fons ; 
Rome's  readieft  champions,  repofe  you  here,* 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mifhaps ! 
Here  lurks  no  treafon,  here  no  envy  fwells, 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges ;  here,  are  no  ftorms. 
No  noife,  but  (Hence  and  eternal  deep : 

Enter  Lavinia. 

In  peace  and  honour  reft  you  here  my  fons ! 

Lav.  In  peace  and  honour  live  lord  Titus  long; 
My.  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame ! 
Lo !  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 

near  the  end  of  this  fcene,  that  there  is  "  a  plain  allufion  to  the 
Ajax  of  Sophocles,  of  which  no  tranflation  was  extant  in  the  time 
of  Shakfpeare."    Ma  lone. 

*  repofe  you  here,]     Old  copies,  redundantly  in  refpccl  both 

to  fenfe  and  metre : 

repofe jw  ben  in  reft.    Stbkvbns. 
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I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obfequies ; 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  earth,  for  thy  return  to  Rome : 
O,  blefs  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand, 
Whofe  fortunes* Rome's  beft  citizens  applaud. 

Tir.   Kind  Rome,  that  haft  thus  lovingly  re- 
ferv'd 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart ! — 
Lavinia,  live ;  outlive  thy  father's  days, 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praife ! J 

Enter  Marcus  Andronicus,  Saturninus,  Bassi- 
anus,  and  Others. 

Mar.  Long  live  lord  Titus,  my  beloved  bro- 
ther, 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome ! 

Tir.  Thanks,  gentle  tribune,  noble  brother  Mar- 
cus. 

Mar.  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  fuccefsful 
wars, 
You  that  furvive,  and  you  that  deep  in  fame. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all, 
That  in  your  country's  fervice  drew  your  fwords : 
But  fafer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
That  hath  afpir'd  to  Solon's  happinefs,4 


J  And  fame's  eternal  date  9  for  virtue's  praife  /]  This  abfurd  wifh 
is  made  fenfe  of,  by  changing  am/ into  in.     Warburton. 

To  live  in  fame's  date  is,  if  an  allowable,  yet  a  harih  expreffion. 

To  outlive  an  eternal  date,  is  though  notphilofophical,  yet  poetical 
fenfe.  He  wifhes  that  her  life  may  be  longer  than  his,  and  her 
praife  longer  than  fame,     Johnson. 

«  That  bath  affird  to  Solon's  happinefs ,]  The  maxim  of  Solon 
here  alluded  to  is,  that  no  man  can  be  pronounced  to  be  happy 
before  his  death ; 
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And  triumphs  over  chance,  in  honour's  bed.— 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whofe  friend  in  juftice  thou  haft  ever  been. 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune,  and  their  truft, 
This  palliament  of  white  and  fpotlefs  hue; 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire. 
With  thefe  our  late-deceafed  emperor's  fons  : 
Be  candidates  then,  and  put  it  on, 
And  help  to  fet  a  head  on  headlefs  Rome. 

Tit.  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits. 
Than  his,  that  (hakes  for  age  and  feeblenefs : 
What !  fhould  I  don  this  robe,5  and  trouble  you  ? 
Be  chofen  with  proclamations  to-day ; 
To-morrow,  yield  up  rule,  refign  my  life, 
And  fet  abroad  new  bufinefs  for  you  all  ? 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  foldier  forty  years, 
And  led  my  country's  ftrength  fuccefsfully ; 
And  buried  one  and  twenty  valiant  fons, 
Knighted  in  field,  (lain  manfully  in  arms, 
In  right  and  fervice  of  their  noble  country : 
Give  me  a  ftaff  of  honour  for  mine  age, 
But  not  a  fcepter  to  control  the  world : 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  kft. 

Mar.  Titus,  thou  (halt  obtain  and  afk  the  em- 
pery.6 

Sjr.  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canft  thou 
tell?— 


«*  ,    ■  ■         ultima  iemper 

"  Expcdanda  dies  homini ;  dicique  bcatus 

"  Ante  obitum  nemo,  fupremaque  funera,  debet."  Ovid. 

M  ALONE. 

5  —  don  this  robe>\  i.  e.  d$  om  this  robe,  pot  it  on*    So,  in 
Hamlet : 

"  Then  up  he  rofe,  and  dctt'd  his  clothes."    Stbeviks. 

6  Titus*  thou  Jbak  obtain  and  afk  the  empttyj]    Here  is  rather 
too  much  of  the  ir*fu  gff'riptr.    Stbevens. 
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Tir.  Patience,  prince  Saturnine. 

Sj*.  Romans,  do  me  right ; — 

Patricians,  draw  your  fwords,  and  (heath  them  not 
Till  Saturninus  be  Rome's  emperor: — 
Andronicus,  'would  thou  wert  fhipp'd  to  hell, 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Luc.  Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee ! 

Tir.  Content  thee,  prince ;  I  will  reftore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  them* 
felves. 

Bas.  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee, 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die ; 
My  fa&ion  if  thou  ftrengthen  with  thy  friends,1 
I  will  mod  thankful  be :  and  thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit.  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes  here, 
I  afk  your  voices,  and  your  fuffrages ; 
Will  you  beftow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Trib.  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  fafe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit.  Tribunes,  I  thank  you :  and  this  fuit  I  make, 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldeft  fon, 
Lord  Saturnine;  whofe  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
Refledt  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth, 
And  ripen  juftice  in  this  common-weal : 
Then  if  you  will  eledt  by  my  advice, 
Crown  him,  and  fay, — Long  live  our  emperor  ! 

Mar.  With  voices  and  applaufe  of  every  fort, 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Saturninus,  Rome's  great  emperor ; 

7  thy  friends,]     Old  copies— -friend.     Correded  in  the 

fourth  folio.    M a l  o n  e. 
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And  fay, — Long  live  our  emperor  Saturnine  f 

[A  longfiourijb. 

Sat.  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  eledtion  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deferts, 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentlenefs : 
And,  for  an  onfet,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name,  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  emperefs, 
Rome's  royal  miftrefs,  miftrefs  of  my  heart, 
And  in  the  facred  Pantheon7  her  efpoufe: 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  pleafe  thee? 

Tjr.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord ;  and,  in  this  match, 
I  hold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  grace : 
And  here,  in  fight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine, — ■ 
King  and  commander  of  our  common-weal, 
The  wide  world's  emperor,— do  I  confecrate 
My  fword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prifoners ; 
Prefents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord : 
Receive  them  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe. 
Mine  honour's  enfigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life ! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee,  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  fhall  record ;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
The  leaft  of  thefe  unfpeakable  deferts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

Tir.  Now,  madam,  are  you  prifoner  to  an  empe- 
ror; [To  Tamora. 
To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  ftate, 
Will  ufe  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sat.  A  goodly  lady,  truft  me;  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choofe,  were  I  to  choofe  anew. — 


7  —Pantheon — ]     The  quarto   1611,  and  the  firft  folio— 
Patbani  the  fecond  folio-WW&wr.    Steevens. 
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Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance ; 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change 

of  cheer, 
Thou  com'ft  not  to  be  made  a  fcorn  in  Rome : 
Princely  fhall  be  thy  ufage  every  way. 
Reft  on  my  word,  *nd  let  not  difcontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes ;  Madam,  he  comforts  you, 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths. — 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  difpleas'd  with  this? 

Ljr.  Not  I,  my  lord ; 8  fith  true  nobility 
Warrants  thefe  words  in  princely  courtefy. 

Sat.  Thanks,  fweet  Lavinia. — Romans,  let  us  go: 
Ranfomlefs  here  we  fet  our  prifoners  free : 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 

Bas.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is 
mine.  [Seizing  Lavinia. 

Tit.  How,  fir?  Are  you  in  earned  then,  my  lord  ? 

Bas.  Ay,  noble  Titus ;  and  refolv'd  withal, 
To  do  myfelf  this  reafon  and  this  right. 

[The  Emperor  courts  Tamora  in  dumb  Jbow. 

Mar.  Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  juftice: 
This  prince  in  juftice  feizeth  but  his  own. 

Luc.  And  that  he  will,  and  (hall,  if  Lucius  live. 

Tir.  Traitors,  avaunt !  Where  is  the  emperor's 
guard  ? 
.Treafon,  my  lord ;  Lavinia  is  furpriz'd. 

8  Lav.  Not  /,  my  lord;]  It  was  pity  to  part  a  couple  who  fccm 
to  have  correfponded  in  difpofition  (o  exactly  as  Saturninus  and 
Lavinia.  Saturninus,  who  has  juft  promifed  to  efpoufe  her,  al- 
ready wiflies  he  were  to  choofe  again  ;  and  (he  who  was  engaged  to 
Baffianos  (whom  (he  afterwards  marries)  exprefles  no  reluctance 
when  her  father  gives  her  to  Saturninus.  Her  fubfequent  raillery 
to  Tamora  is  of  fo  coarfe  a  nature,  that  if  her  tongue  had  been  all 
(he  was  condemned  to  lofe,  perhaps  the  author  (whoever  he  was) 
might  have  efcaped  cenfure  on  the  fcore  of  poetick  juftice. 

Stibven*. 
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« 

Sat.  Surpriz'd!  By  whom? 
Bas.  By  him  that  juftly  may 

Bear  his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

[Exeunt  Marcus  iiu/Bassianus,  with  Lavinia. 
Mur.  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away, 
And  with  my  fword  I'll  keep  this  door  fafe. 

[Exeunt  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martius. 
Tit.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I'll  foon  bring  her 
back: 

Mur.  My  lord,  you  pafs  not  here. 

Tit.  What,  villain  boy! 

Barr'ft  me  my  way  in  Rome  ? 

[Titus  kills  Mutius. 
Mur.  Help,  Lucius,  help! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjuft ;  and,  more  than 
fo, 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  (lain  your  fon. 

Tit.  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  fons  of  mine ; 
My  fons  would  never  fo  difhonour  me : 
Traitor,  reftore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife, 
That  is  another's  lawful  promis'd  love.         [Exit. 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no ;  the  emperor  needs  her  not, 
Not  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  (lock : 
I'll  truft,  by  leifure,  him  that  mocks  me  once ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  fons, 
Confederates  all  thus  to  difhonour  me. 
Was  there  none  elfe  in  Rome  to  make  a  ftale  pf,9 

9  Was  there  HcJ]  The  words,  there,  elfe,  and  of,  are  not  found 
in  the  old  copies.  This  conje&ural  emendation  was  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 
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But  Saturnine?  Full  well,  Andronicus, 

Agree  thefe  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine, 

That  faid'ft,  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  thy  hands. 

Tit.  O  monftrous !  what  reproachful  words  are 
thefe? 

Sat.  But  go  thy  ways ;  go,  give  that  changing 
piece  * 
To  him  that  flourifh'd  for  her  with  his  fword : 
A  valiant  fon-in-law  thou  (halt  enjoy; 
"One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawlefs  fons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.1 

Tit.  Thefe  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded 

heart. 
Sat.  And  therefore,  lovely  Tamora,  queen  of 
Goths, — 
That,  like  the  ftately  Phoebe  'mongft  her  nymphs* 

Dele  the  word  of  which  was  inferred  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio,  from  ignorance  of  ancient  phrafeology.  See  Vol.  V.  p.  10, 
n.  8;  and  Vol.  XIII.  p.  235,  n.  5.     Malone. 

I  mud  excufe  mvfelf  from  ejecting  any  one  of  thefe  monofyllables, 
being  convinced  tnit  they  were  all  inforted  from  an  authorized 
copy,  and  by  a  judicious  hind.     St  b  evens. 

* changing  piece—]     Spoken  of  Lavinia.   Piece  was  then, 

ai it  is  now,  uied  personally  as  a  word  of  contempt.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Britannia's  Pafiorals,  by  Brown,  2613  : 
"      "  her  hufband,  weakened  piece , 

"  Muft  have  his  cullis  mix'd  with  ambergreafe ; 
"  Pheafant  and  partridge  into  jelly  turn'd, 
"  Grated  with  gold."    Stebvens. 

*  To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.]  A  ruffler  was  a  kind 
of  cheating  bully ;  and  is  fo  called  in  a  feature  made  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  vagabonds  in  the  27th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  See 
Greene's  Groundwork  of  Conejcatebing,  1 $92.  Hence,  I  fuppofe, 
this  fenfe  of  the  verb,  to  ruffle.  Rufflen  are  likewife  enumerated 
among  other  vagabonds,  by  Holinfhcd,  Vol.  I.  p.  183. 

Steevbns. 

To  ruffle  meant,  to  be  noify,  diforderly%  turbulent.  A  ruffler 
.was  a  boiftexous  fwaggerer.    Malone. 
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Doft  overfhine  the  gallant'ft  dames  of  Rome,4— 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  my  fudden  choice. 
Behold,  I  choofe  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride, 
And  will  create  thee  emperefs  of  Rome. 
Speak,  queen  of  Goths,    doft  thou  applaud  my 

choice  ? 
And  here  I  fwear  by  all  the  Roman  Gods,— 
Sith  prieft  and  holy  water  are  fo  near, 
And  tapers  burn  fo  bright,  and  every  thing 
In  readinefs  for  Hymeneus  ftand, — 
I  will  not  re-falute  the  ftreets  of  Rome; 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  efpous'd  my  bride  along  with  me. 

Tam.  And  here,  in  fight  of  heaven,  to  Rome  I 

fwear, 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  defires, 
A  loving  nurfe,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sjr.  Afcend,  fair  queen,  Pantheon: — Lords,  ac- 
company 
Your  noble  emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride, 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 
Whofe  wifdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered: 
There  fhall  we  confummate  our  fpoufal  rites. 

[Exeunt  Saturninus,  and  bis  followers ;  Ta- 
mora, and  her  Sons;  Aaron  and  Goths. 


4  That,  like  theftatelj  Phoebe  'mngft  her  nymphs  % 
Doft  over/bine  the  gallant'ft  dames  of  Rome,] 

Micat  inter  omnes 

Juliom  fidus,  <velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minora.     Hor.     Ma  lone. 
From  Phaer's  Virgil,  1573  :  [Mneid,  B.  I.] 

"  Moft  like  unto  Diana  bright  when  (he  to  hunt  goth  out,— 

"  Whom  thoufands  of  the  ladie  nymphes  awake  to  do  her 
will; 

"  She  on  her  armes  her  quiuer  heres,  and  al  them  ouer/bynes" 

RlTSOH, 
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77r.  I  am  not  bid5  to  wait  upon  this  bride;— 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Difhonour'd  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Re-enter  Marcus,   Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Mar*- 

TIUS. 

Mar.  O,  Titus,  fee,  O,  fee,  what  thou  haft  done ! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  (lain  a  virtuous  fon. 

Tit.  No,  foolifh  tribune,  no;  no  fon  of  mine, — 
Nor  thou,  nor  thefe,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  difhonour'd  all  our  family; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  fons ! 

Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  becomes ; 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.  Traitors,  away!  he  reds  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  ftood, 
Which  I  have  fumptuoufly  re-edified : 
Here  none  but  foldiers,  and  Rome's  fervitors, 
Repofe  in  fame ;  none  bafely  flain  in  brawls  :— 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

.    Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you : 
My  nephew  Mutius*  deeds  do  plead  for  him ; 
He  muft  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

S$uin.  Mart.  And  (hall,  or  him  we  will  accom- 
pany. 

Tit.  And  fhall  ?  What  villain  was  it  fpoke  that 

word  ? 
QuiN.  He  that  would  vouch't  in  any  place  but 

here. 

Tit.  What,  would  you  bury  him  in  my  deipite  ? 


*  1  am  not  bid—]  i.  c.  invited.    Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  441,  n.  2. 

Malone* 
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Mar.  No,  noble  Titus ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  M utius,  and  to  bury  him. 

Tir.  Marcus,  even  thou  haft  ftruck  upon  my  creft, 
And,   with  thefe  boys,    mine  honour  thou  haft 

wounded : 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one ; 
So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mam.  He  is  not  with  himfelf ;  let  us  withdraw.6 

Quin.  Not  I,  till  Mutius*  bones  be  buried. 

[Marcus  and  the  Jons  of  Titus  kneel. 

Mar.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  -nature 
plead. 

S^piN.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature  fpeak. 

Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  reft  will  fpeed. 

Mjr.    Renowned  Titus>   more  than  half  my 
foul, 

Luc.  Dear  father,  foul  and  fubftance  of  us  all*— 

Mar.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  interr 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  neft, 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  caufe. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous. 
The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax 
That  flew  himfelf;  and  wife  Laertes*  fon 
Did  gracioufly  plead  for  his  funerals.7 


6  He  is  not  with  himfelf  \  let  us  withdraw*]     Read : 

He  h  not  now  himfelf  \ •     Ri  tso  n. 

Perhaps  the  old  reading  is  a  mere  afre&ed  imitation  of  Roman 
phcafeology.  See  JEtteid  XI.  409,  though  the  words  there  are 
otherwife  applied : 

,c  —habitet  tecum t  &  fit  pe&ore  in  ifto."    Stbbvens. 

1  The  Greeks ;  ufotr  advice,  did  bury  Ajax 

ThatJIew  himfelf;  and  wife  Laertes'  fon 

Did  gracioufly  plead  for  his  funerals.  ]  This  paflage  alone  would 
fufficicntly  convince  me,  that  the  play  before  u»  was  the  work  of 
one  who  was  conversant  with  the  Greek  tragedies  in  their  original 
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Let  not  young  Mutius  then,  that  was  thy  joy, 
Be  barred  his  entrance  here. 

Tit.  Rife,  Marcus,  rife  :—- 

The  difmalPft  day  is  this,  that  e'er  I  faw, 
To  be  difhonour'd  by  my  fons  in  Rome  !— 
Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[Mutius  is  put  into  the  tomb* 
Luc.  There  He  thy  bones,  fweet  Mutius,  with 
thy  friends, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb  \ — 

All.  No  man  (hed  tears  for  noble  Mutius  5* 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  caufe. 

Mar.    My  lord, — to  ftep  out  of  thefe  dreary 
dumps, — 
How  comes  it,  that  the  fubtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  fudden  thus  advanc'd  in  Rome? 

Ttr.  I  know  not,  Marcus ;  but,  I  know,  it  is  5 
Whether  by  device,  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell : 
Is  (he  not  then  beholden  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  fo  far? 
Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate.9 


language.  We  have  here  a  plain  allufion  to  the  A  lax  of  Sophocles* 
of  which  no  tranflation  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  la 
that  piece,  Agamemnon  confents  at  laft  to  allow  Ajax  the  rites  of 
fepulture,  and  Ulyffes  is  the  pleader,  whofe  arguments  prevail  ia 
favour  of  his  remains.    Steevbns. 

*  Np  man  Jbed  tort  &c]  This  is  evidently  a  tranflation  of  the 
diftich  of  Ennius : 

"  Nemo  me  lacrumeis  decoret :  nee  funera  fletu 

"  Facfit.  quur  ?  volito  vivu'  per  ora  virum."    StbiviKS* 

9  Yes,  Sec]  This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto.  I  fufpeft,  when  it 
was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  folio,  he  inadvertently  omitted  to 
prefix  the  name  of  the  fceaker,  and  that  it  belongs  to  Marcus.  In 
the  fecond  line  of  this  fpeech  the  modern  editors  read—//'  by  de- 
vice, &c.     Ma  lone. 
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Flouri/b.  Re-enter,  at  one  fide \  Saturninus,  at* 
tended;  Tamora,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and 
Aaron  :  At  the  other,  Bassianus,  Lavinia,  and 
Others. 

Sat.  So  Baflianus,  you  have  play'd  your  prize  ;* 
God  give  you  joy,  fir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Bas.  And  you  of  y6urs,  my  lord :  1  fay  no  more, 
Nor  wifh  no  lefsj  and  fo  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have  power, 
Thou  and  thy  fadtion  fhall  repent  this  rape. 

Bas.  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  feize  my  own, 
My  true-betrothed  love,  and  noW  my  wife? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all; 
Mean  while  I  am  poffefs'd  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.  'Tis  good,  fir:  You  are  very  fhort  with  us  3 
But,  if  we  live,  we'll  be  as  fharp  with  you. 

Bas.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  beft  I  may* 
Anfwer  I  muft,  and  fhall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  grace  to  know, — 
By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman,  lord  Titus  here, 
Is  in  opinion,  and  in  honour,  wrong'd; 
That,  in  the  refcue  of  Lavinia, 
With  his  own  hand  did  flay  his  youngeft  fon, 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath 
To  be  control'd  in  that  he  frankly  gave : 
Receive  him  then  to  favour,  Saturnine ; 
That  hath  exprefs'd  himfelf,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father,  and  a  friend,  to  thee,  and  Rome. 

Tir.  Prince  Baflianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds; 
'Tis  thou,  and  thofe,  that  have  difhonour'd  me : 

1  bla/d your  prize;]     A  technical  term   in   the  ancient 

fencing-fchool.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  327,  n.  3,    Steevens. 
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Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge, 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honoured  Saturnine! 

Tam .  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  thofe  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Then  hear  me  fpeak  indifferently  for  allj . 
And  at  my  fuit,  fweet,  pardon  what  is  paft.  ,iv 

Sat.  What !  madam  I  be  difhonour'd  openly 
And  bafely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tam :  Not  fo,  my  lord ;  The  gods  of  Rome  fore- 
fend, 
I  fliould  be  author  to  difhonour  you ! 
But,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all, 
Whofe  fury,  not  diflembled,  fpeaks  his  griefs : 
Then,  at  my  fuit,  look  gracioufly  on  him ; 
Lofe  not  fo  noble  a  friend  on  vain  fuppofe, 
Nor  with  four  looks  affiidt  his  gentle  heart. — 
My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be  won  at  laft, 
DMTemble  all  your  griefs  and  difcontents  : 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne; 
Left  then  the  people,  and  patricians  too, 
Upon  a  Juft  furvey,  take  Titus'  part, 
And  fo  lupplant  us  for  ingratitude, 
(Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  fin,) 
Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone : 
I'll  find  a  day  to  maflacre  them  all, 
And  raze  their  fa&ion,  and  their  family, 
The  cruel  father,  and  his  traitorous  fons, 
To  whom  I  fued  for  my  dear  fon's  life ; 
And  make  them  know,  what  'tis  to  let  a 

queen 
Kneel  in  the  ftreets,  and  beg  for  grace  in 

vain. — 
Come,  come,  fweet  emperor, — come,  Andronicus, 

Vol.  XIII.  T 


>Afide. 
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Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempeft  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat.  Rife,  Titus,  rife;  my  emprefs  hath  pre- 
vailed. 

Tir.  I  thank  your  majcfty,  and  her,  my  lord : 
Thefe  words,  thefe  looks,  infufe  new  life  in  me.    . 

Tam.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily, 
And  muft  advife  the  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus ; — 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord, 
That  I  have  reconcil'd  your  friends  and  you. — 
For  you,  prince  Baffianus,  I  have  pafs'd 
My  word  and  promife  to  the  emperor, 
That  you  will  t>e  more  mild  and  tradable. — 
And  fear  not,  lords, — and  you,  Lavinia ; — 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees, 
You  (hall  afk  pardon  of  his  majefty. 

Luc.  We  do;  and  vow  to  heaven,  and  to  his 
highnefs, 
That,  what  we  did,  was  mildly,  as  we  might, 
Tend 'ring  our  lifter's  honour,  and  our  own. 

Mar.  That  on  mine  honour  here  I  do  proteft. 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not ;  trouble  us  no  more. — 

Tam .  Nay,  nay,  fweet  emperor,  we  muft  all  be 
friends : 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace ; 
I  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat.  Marcus,  for  thy  fake,  and  thy  brother's 
here, 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  thefe  young  men's  heinous  faults. 
S^and  up. 
Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
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I  found  a  friend;  and  fure  a$  death  I  fwore, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the.  prieft. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court:  can  fqaft  twobridep, 
Vw  aue  n&y  gueft,  i*vinia,  and  your  friends  : 
This  day  fhall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora.  ' 

Tir.  To-morrow,  an  it  pieafie  your  majcfty, 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound,  we'll  give  your  grace  bom- 
jour. 

Sat.  Be  it  fo,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too. 

[Exeunt.. 


ACT    II.        SCENE    L* 

The  fame.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aar.  Now  climbeth  Tamojra  Olympus'  top, 
Safe  out  of  fortune's  fhot;  4nd  fits  aloft, 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack,  or  lightning  flafh ; 
Advanc'd  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach. 
As  when  the  golden  fun  falutes  the  morn, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiack  in  his  glittering  coach, 
And  overlooks  the  highcft-peering  hills ; 

So  Tamora. 

Upon  her  wit  *  doth  earthly  honour  wait, 

*  In  the  quarto,  the  direction  is,  Manet  Jaro/r,  and  he  is  before 
made  to  enter  with  Tamora,  though  he  fays  nothing.  This  (bene 
ought  to  continue  the  firft  aft.    Joh  nson. 

3  Upon  her  wit—]     We  fhould  read— Upon  her  'will. 

+      Warburtqn. 
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And  virtue  ftoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 
Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  fit  thy  thought^ 
To  mount  aloft  "with  thy  itaperial  miftrefs, 
And  mount  her  pitch;  whom  thou  in  triumph 

long 
Haft  prifoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains ; 
And  fafter  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes, 
Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucafus. 
Away  with  flavifh  weeds,  and  idle  thoughts ! 
I  will  be  bright,  and  fhine  in  pearl  and  gold, 
.To  wait  upon  this  new-made  emperefs. 
To  wait,  faid  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen, 
This  goddefs,  this  Semiramis ; — this  queen,4 
This  lyren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  fee  his  fhipwreck,  and  his  commonweal's. 
Holla !  whatt  ftorm  is  this  ? 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius,  braving. 

Dem.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants 
edge, 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac*d ; 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'ft,  affe&ed  be. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  thou  doft  over-ween  in  all ; 
And  fo  in  this  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 
'Tis  not  the  difference  of  a  year,  or  two, 
Makes  me  lefs  gracious,  thee  more  fortunate : 
I  am  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou, 

I  think  wit,  for  which  (he  is  eminent  in  the  drama,  is  right. 

Johnson* 

The  <wit  of  Tamora  is  again  mentioned  in  this  fcene : 

•'  Come,  come,  our  emprefs  with  her  facred  <wit,"  Sec* 

Maloni, 

4  - —  this  queen,  J  The  compofitor  probably  repeated  the  word 
queen  inadvertently ;  [fee  the  preceding  line :]  what  was  the  poet's 
word,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  conjecture.    Malone. 
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To  ferve,  and  to.  dpferve  my  miftrefs*  grace; 
And  that  my  fword  upon  thee  (hall  approve, 
And  plead  my  paflions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aak.  Clubs,  clubs ! 5  thefe  lovers  will  not  keep 
the  peace. 

Dem.  Why,  boy/ although  our  mother,  unacU 
vis'd, 
Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  by  your  fide,6  * 

Are  you  fo  defperate  grown,. to  threat  your  friends? 
Go  to;  have  your  lad)  glued  within  your  (heath, 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it, 

Chi.  Mean  while,  fir,  with  the  little  (kill  I  have, 
Full  well  (halt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dem.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  fo  brave  ?     [They  draft. 

Aak.  Why,  how  now,  fords  ? 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw, 
And  maintain  fuch  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge; 
I.  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold, 
The  caufe  were  known  to  them  it  moft  concerns  : 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  more, 
Be  fo  diftionour'd  in  the  court  of  Rome* 
For  (hame,  put  up. 


5  Clubs,  clubs  /]     So,  in  King  Henry  Fill:  <*  !li— -  and  lilt  that 
woman,  who  cried  out,  clubs  /"  **  '■  1'  i  / . 

This  was  the  ufual  outcry  fqr  afliftaace,  .when  ajjy  riot.inthe 
ftreet  happened.    Steevews.  \/  ,      . 

Sec  VoL  VI,  p.  151,  n.  2 ;  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  $$$,  n.  9,       , 

•  ■     ■■  ,Rtti*. 

* a  dancing-rapier  byjourfide,]     So,  in  GiceatyQiripjir 

am  upftart  Courtier  :  "  —  one  of  them  carrying  his  cutting- fword 
of  choller,  the  other  his  dancing-rapier  of  delight."  Again,  in 
Alts  well  that  ends  well : 

"  — —  no  fword  worn, 

"  But  one  to  dance  with."    Stbbvens, 

See  VoL  VI.  p.  234,  n.  4.    Maloni.  ' .  ■   f  •   • 
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Dbm .  N*t  I ;  till  I  hive  toiath'd* 

My  rapier  irtliii  bdfttafr,  ttid,  withal,     =  ' 

Thruft  thefe  reprdteHfal  fpceche*  doWfl  his  throat^ 
That  he  hath  breatH'd  in  my  diflionotfr  here. 

Off/.  For  that  I  am  prepar'd  aiid  fall  fefolv*d, — 
Fottl-fpokeft  coward!    that  thunder'fl  with  thy 

tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'ft  perform. 

AAr.  Atfiy,  I  &y.~- 
N6W  bf  the  gods,  that  ^artifte1  Goths  Sddrc, 
This  petty  brabble  Will  urido  iis  all.-^ 
Why,  lords, — arid  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  i*  t&  jut  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What,  is  Lavinia  then  become  fo  loofe. 
Or  $affianus  fo  degenerate, 
That  for  her  lov$  iuch  quarrels  may  be  broach 9d9 
Without  controlmentj  juftice,  or  revenge? 
Young  lords,  beware ! — an  fhould  the  emprefs  know 
This  ducord's  ground,  the  mufick  would  not  pleaft. 

Chi.  I  cate  not,  I,  knew  (he  and  all  the  world; 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dem.   Youngling,   learn  thou  to  make  fome 
meaner  choice : 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar.  Why,  are  ye  mad?  or  know  ye  not,  in 
Rome 
How  furibui  and  impatient  they  be, 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
I  tejl  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 


*  Not  1 1  till  I  bavejbeatb'd  Sec]  This  fpeech,  which  has  been 
all  along  given  to  Demetrius,  as  the  next  to  Chiron,,  were  both 
given  to  the  wrong  foeaker;  for  it  was  Demetrius  that  had  thrown 
out  the  reproachful  Ipeeches  on  the  other.    Warb  urton. 
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Cm.  Aaron,  a  thoufand  deaths 

Would  I  propofc,*  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 
Aar.  To  achieve  her ! — How  ? 

Dem .  Why  mak'ft  thou  it  fo  ftrange  ? 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  ;9 


-  a  thoufand  death. 


fS. 


Would  I  propofe,]  Whether  Chiron  means  he  would  contrive 
a  thoufand  deaths  for  others,  or  imagine  as  many  cruel  ones  for  him- 
felf,  I  am  unable  to  determine.    Stebvsns. 

Aaron's  words,  to  which  thefe  are  an  anfwer,  feems  to  lead  to 
the  latter  interpretation.    M alo n  k. 

9  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  he  w&o'd; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  he  won ;]  Thefe  two  lines  occur, 
with  very  little  variation,  in  the  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI: 
"  She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  he  woo'd; 
"  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  he  won" 
This  coincidence  may  lead  one  to  fufpeft  that  the  author  of  the 
prefent  play  was  alfo  author  of  the  original  Henry  VI.  I  do  not, 
indeed,  conceive  either  to  be  the  production  of  Shakfpeare ;  for, 
though  his  hand  is  fufficiemiy  viable  in  fome  parts  of  the  other 
play,  particularly  in  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  fourth  aft,  there  does 
not  appear  a  fingle  line  in  this,  which  can  have  any  pretenfions  to 
that  honour:  and  therefore  the  teftimony  of  Meres  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  players  mud  necefiarily  yield  to  the  force  of  intnnfick 
and  circumftantial  evidence.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
dramatick  works  of  our  earlieft  tragick  writers,  as  Greene  and 
Peele,  forNinftance,  and  "  (porting  Kvd,"  and  "  Marlowe's  mighty 
line,"  are  not  collected  and  pubhfhea  together,  if  it  were  only  to 
enable  the  readers  of  Shakfpeare  to  difenminate  between  his  ftyle 
and  that  of  which  he  found  the  ftage,  and  has  left  fome  of  his 
dramas,  in  pofTeffion ;  and  of  which  I  confider  this  play,  and  at 
kaft  four  fifths  of  the  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (including  the 
whole  of  the  firft  acl)  the  performances,  no  doubt,  of  one  or  other 
of  the  writers  already  named,  as  a  genuine  and  not  unfavourable 
faecimen.  Indeed,  I  fhould  take  Kyd  to  have  been  the  author  of 
Titus  Andronicus,  becaufe  he  feems  to  delight  in  murders  and  fcraps 
of  Latin ;  though  I  mud  confefs  that,  in  the  firft  of  thofe  good 
qualities,  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta  may  fairly  difpute  precedence 
with  the  Spanijh  Tragedy.  Some  few  of  the  obiblete  dramas  I 
allude  to,  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Dodlley 
and  Hawkins  :  though  I  could  wifh  that  each  of  thofe  gentlemen 
had  confined  his  refearches  to  the  further  fide  of  the  year  i6oo. 
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She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  muft  be  lov'd. 
What,  man !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill  * 
Than  wots  the  miller  of  i  and  eafy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  Ileal  a  (hive,3  we  know  : 
Though  BafBanus  be  the  emperor's  brother, 
Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  4  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aar.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Saturninus  may. 

[Afide. 

Hem.  Then  why  fhould  he  defpair,  that  knows 
to  court  it ; 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What,  haft  thou  not  full  often  ftruck  a  doe,J 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nofe  ? 


Future  editors  will,  doubtlefs,  agree  in  ejecting  a  performance  by 
which  their  author's  name  is  dishonoured,  and  his  works  are  dis- 
graced.   Ritson. 

*  —  more  water  gUdttb  ty  the  mill  &c]  A  Scots  proverb : 
"  Mickle  water  goes  by  the  miller  when  he  deeps."    Stebvbhs. 

*  — —  tofteal  a  fhive,]  A  Jbive  is  a  flice.  So,  in  the  Tale  of 
Argentile  and  Curan%  in  Warner's  Albion's  England,  1602  : 

"  AJbeeve  of  bread  as  browne  as  nut." 
Demetrius  is  again  indebted  to  a  Scots  proverb : 

"  Jt  is  fafe  taking  a  Jbive  of  a  cut  loaf."    Stebvbns.  * 

4 have  yet  worn — ]  Warn  is  here  ufed  as  a  diflyllable.  The 

modern  editors,  however,  after  the  fecond  folio,  read — havejv/ 
worn.     Ma  lone. 

Let  him  who  can  read  worn  as  a  diflyllable,  read  it  fo.  As  I 
am  not  of  that  defcription,  I  muft  continue  to  follow  the  fecond 
folio.    Steevens.  ' 

5  ftruck  a  doe,]  *  Mr.  Holt  is  willing  to  infer  from  this  paf- 

fage  that  Titus  Andronicus  was  not  only  the  work  of  Shakfpeare, 
but  one  of  his  earlieft  performances,  becaufe  the  ftratagems  of  hia 
former  profeffion  feem  to  have  been  yet  frefli  in  his  mind.  I  had 
made  the  fame  obfervation  in  King  Henry  VL  before  I  had  feen  his  ; 
but  when  we  confidcr  how  many  phrafes  are  borrowed  from  the 
foorts  of  the  field,  which  were  more  followed  in  our  author  •  time 
than  any  other  amufement,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  either 
his  remark  or  my  own. — Let  me  add,  that  we  have  here  Deme- 
trius, die  fon  of  a  queen,  demanding  of  hia  brother  prince  if  he 
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Aar.  Why  then,  it  feems,  fome  certain  fnatch 
or  lb 
Would  ferve  your  turns. 

Chi.  Ay,  fo  the  turn  were  ferv'd. 

Dem.  Aaron,  thou  haft  hit  it. 

Aar.  'Would  you  had  hit  it  too;* 

Then  fhould  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye, — And  are  you  fiich  fools, 
To  fquare  for  this  ?7  Would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  fhould  fpeed  ? 

Cm.  Tfaith,  not  roe, 

Dem.  Nor  me, 

So  I  were  one. 

Aar.  For  fhame,  be  friends ;  and  join  for  that 
you  jar. 
'Ti§  policy  and  ftratagem  mull  do 
That  you  affed:;  and  fo  mult  you  refolve; 
That  what  you  cannot,  as  you  would,  achieve, 
You  muft  perforce  accomplifh  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chafle 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Baffianus*  love. 

has  not  often  been  reduced  to  pra&ife  the  common  artifices  of  a 
deer-ftealer : — an  abfurdity  right  worthy  the  reft  of  the  piece. 

Stbevejni. 
Demetrius  furely  here  addreffes  Aaron,  not  his  brother. 

Malone. 

6  'Would you  bad  hit  it  too ;]  The  fame  pleafant  allufion  occurreth 
alfo  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft*    See  Vol.  V.  p.  254.    Amnbr. 

7  To  fquare  for  this  ?]     To  fquare  is  to  quarrel.     So,  in  A  Mid* 
fitmmer  Night's  Dream  : 

"  —-  they  never  meet, 

«•  But  they  do  fouare" 
Again,  in  Dram's  tranflation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry ,  1 567 : 
"  Let  them  not  fing  twixt  aft  and  aft, 
.     ««  What  fjuaretb  from  the  reft." 
Bnt  to  fauare,  which  in  both  thefe  inftances  fignifies  to  differ,  is  now 
ufed  only  in  the  very  oppofite  fenfe,  and  means  to  agree. 

Stbevbns. 
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Uncouple  here,  and  let  jus  ift?ke  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride,  . 
And  roufe  the  prince.;  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal. 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noife. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours, 
To  tend  the  emperor's  perfon  carefully : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  fleep  this  night, 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inlpir'd. 

Horns  wind  a  peal.     Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora* 
Bassianus,  Lavinia,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and 

Attendants.  - 

.  Tir.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majefty ; — 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good ! — 
I  promifed  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sjr.  And  you  have  rung  it  luftily,  my  lords, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-iftirried  ladies. 

Bjs.  Lavinia,  how  fay  you  ? 

Lav.  I  fay,  no; 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat.  Come  on  then,  horfe  and  chariots  let  us  have, 
And  to  our  fport : — Madam,  now  fhall  ye  fee 
Our  Roman  hunting.  [To  Tamora. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II : 

" it  ftock  upon  him  as  the  fun 

cc  In  the  ^w?  vault  of  heaven." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet:  :   ■  ' 

"  The  grey-ey'd  momfmiUt  on  d*  frowning  night—." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

••  I'U  fay  yon  grey  is  not  tHc  morning's  eye.'' 
Again,   more  appofitely   in  Vjtnm  and  Adonis  %  which  deeifively 
fupports  the  reaaih&  of  the  6H  copy*: 

"  Mine  eyet  are  gfey  and  weight,  and  quick  in  turning/' 

Maloni. 
A  lady's  eye  of  any  colour  may  be  bright ;.  but  ftill  grey  ieaonot 
mean  aerial  blue,  nor  a  grey  morning  a  bright  one.    Mr.  Malone 
hy$greyhbl*e.    It  a  gewy  coat  theft  a  blm  one?    St**veni. 
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Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 

Will  roufe  the  proudeft  panther  in  the  chafe, 
And  climb  the  higheft  promontory  top. 

Tir.   And  I  have  horfc  will  follow  where  the 
game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  fwallows  o'er  the  plain. 
Dem.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horfe  nor 
hound,  , 

But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE      III. 

A  defert  part  of  the  Foreft. 
Enter  Aaron,  with  a  bag  of  gold. 

Aar.  He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had 
none, 
To  bury  fo  much  gold  under  a  tree,  * 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it.6 
Let  him,  that  thinks  of  me  fo  abje&Iy, 
Know,  that  this  gold  muft  coin  a  flratagem ; 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy : 
And  fo  repofe,  fweet  gold,  for  their  unreft,7 

[Hides  the  gold. 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  emprefs*  cheft.8 

6  to  inherit  //.]     To  inherit  formerly  fignified  to  poflcfc. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  127,  n.  6;  and  VoL  VIII.  p.  194,  n.  c. 

Malone. 
'  far  their  unreft  J  Unreft,  for  dif quiet,  is  a  word  frequently 

ufed  by  the  old  writers.     So,  in  The  Spanijb  Tragedy,  1603  : 
««  Thus  therefore  will  I  reft  me  in  unreft^ 
Again,  in  Eliofto  Libidinofo,  an  ancient  novel,  by  John  Hinde, 
1606: 

*«  For  the  eafe  of  whofe  unreft, 
**  Thus  his  furic  was  expreft." 

\ 
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Uncouple  here,  and  let  m. ift?ke  a  bay,  2 

And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride,  , 
And  roufe  the  prince  5  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal. 
That  all  the  court  may  echo.with  the  noife.        , 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours, 
To  tend  the  emperor's  perfon  carefully : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  fleep  this  night, 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  infpir'd. 

Horns  wind  a  pea/.     Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora> 
.    Bassianus,  Lavinia,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and 

Attendants.  .     -      •  -..  , 

.  Tir.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majefty ; — 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good ! — 
I  promifed  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sjr.  And  you  have  rung  jtljbftily,  my  lords, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-fftirried  ladies. 

Bas.  Lavinia,  how  fay  you  ? 

Lav.  I  fay,  no; 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat.  Come  on  then,  horfe  and  chariots  let  us  have, 
And  to  our  fport : — Madam,  now  fhall'  ye  fee 
Our  Roman  hunting.  [TVTamora. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part II : 

"  it  flock  upon  him  as  the  fun 

"  In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet:  u  ■  *    r 

•«  Tht  greyed  mar* /mile+m&Trtwi^ 
Again,  ibidem  : 

94  I'll  fay  yon  grey  is  nit  the  moMirigfa  eye." 
Again,  more  appofitcly   in  Vxnn$  and  Adonis,  which  decifively 
fupports  the  reading  of  the  6H:cop^ :  ■ 

••  Mine  eyes  ate  gfeyawd  Wright,  and  quick  in  turning/' 

Maloni* 
A  lady's  eye  of  any  colour  may  be  bright ;.  but  (till  £**?  feannot 
mean  aerial  line,  nor  a  grey  morning  a  bright  one.    Mr.  Malone 
(*y$ grey  15  bine.    It  a  frvy  coat  then aiJWone?  .Stssveni. 
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Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 

Will  roufe  the  proudeft  panther  in  the  chafe, 
And  climb  the  higheft  promontory  top. 

Tir.   And  I  have  horfe  will  follow  where  the 
game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  fwallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horfe  nor 
hound,  , 

But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE      III. 

A  defert  part  of  the  Foreft. 

Enter  Aaron,  with  a  bag  of  gold. 

Aar.  He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had 
none, 
To  bury  fo  much  gold  under  a  tree, " 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it.6 
Let  him,  that  thinks  of  me  fo  abje&ly, 
Know,  that  this  gold  muft  coin  a  ftratagem ; 
Which,  cunningly  effe&ed,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy : 
And  fo  repofe,  fweet  gold,  for  their  unreft,7 

[Hides  the  gold. 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  emprefs*  cheft.8 

6 to  inherit  /'/.]     To  inherit  formerly  fignified  to  poflefi. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  127,  n.  6;  and  VoL  VIII.  p.  194,  n.  c. 

Malone. 
7  _y*r  their  unreft  J  Unreft,  for  iifquiet,  is  a  word  frequently 
ufed  by  the  old  writers.     So,  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy  %  1603  : 
"  Thus  therefore  will  I  reft  me  in  unreft. 
Again,  in  Elioflo  Libidinofo,  an  ancient  novel,  by  John  Hinde, 
1606: 

**  For  the  eafe  of  whofe  unreft, 
**  Thus  his  furic  was  expreft." 
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jE*Arr  Tamoaa* 

£**.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  laok'ft  thou 
fad,9 
When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gkefiil  fopaft? 
The  Wjrds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bufh* 
The  make  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  fun; 
The  green  feaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 

Again,  in  An  excellent  pafiorall  D it  tie,  by  Shcp*  Tonic;  pnbliraed 
in  England's  Helicon,  1600: 

"  With  lute  in  hand  did  paint  oat  her  unreft" 

Ste*vbns. 
*  That  have  their  alms  &c]    This  is  obfeure.    It  feems  to  mean 
only,  that  they  who  arc  to  come  at  this  gold  of  the  emprefs  are  to 
fuflferbyit.    Johnson. 

9  My  kndy  Aaron,  wherefore  look* ft  thwfad,]  In  the  COUffe  of 
the  following   notes  fcvcral   examples  of  the  lavage  genius  of 
Ravenfcroft,  who  altered  this  play  in  the  reignofKingJaines.il* 
are  fet  down  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader*    The  following 
is  a  fpecimen  of  his  defcriptive  talents*    Inftead  pf  die  line  with 
which  this  (beech  of  Tamora  begins,  (he  is  made  to  fay : 
"  Tne  emperor,  with  *wine  and  luxury  o'ercome, 
**  Is  fallen  ajleef ;  in's  pendant  couch  he's  laid, 
"  That  hangs  in  yonder  grotto  rock'dby  winds, 
"  Which  rais'd  by  art  do  .give  it  gentle  motion ; 
"  And  troops  of  (laves  (land  round  with  fans  perfam'd* 
"  Made, of  the  feathers  pluck 'd  from  Indian  birds, 
•*  And  codl  him  into  golden  (lumbers : 
"  This  time  I  chofe  to  come  to  thee,  my  Moor. 

"  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore,"  &c. 

An  emperor  who  has  had  too  large  a  dofe  of  love  and  wine,  and 
in  confequence  of  fatiety  in  both,  falls  afleep  on  a  bed  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  failor's  hammock  and  a  child's  cradle,  is 
a  curiofity  which  only  Ravenfcroft  could  have  ventured  to  defcribe 
on  the  ftage.  I  hope  I  may  be  exenfed  for  tranfplantjng  a  few 
of  his  flowers  into  tne  barren  defart  of  our  comments  on  this  tra- 
gedy.    STBBVEN8. 

My  lovefy  Aaron,  Sec]  There  is  much  poetical  beauty  in  this 
fpeech  of  Tamora.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  play 
that  is  in  the  ftyle  of  Shakfpearc.    M.  Mason* 
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And  make  a  checquer'd  fhadow1  on  the  ground: 
Under  their  fweet  (hade,  Aaron,  let  m  &9 
And — whilft  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hound*. 
Replying  fhrilJy  to  the  well-tun' d  horns, 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once,1 — 
Let  us  fit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noife: 
And — after  conflict,  fuch  as  was  Hippos 9d 
The  wandering  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy 'd, 
When  with  a  happy  florin  they  were  fivpriz'd, 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counfel-keeping  cave, — 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 
Our  paftimes  done,  poflefs  a  gplden  flumber; 
Whiles  hounds,  and  horns,  and  fweet  melodious 

birds. 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurfe's  long  ' 

Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  afleep,4 

Aar.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  defires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine : 5 

*  a  checquer'dyWtfou -— ]  Milton  has  the  fame  expreffion: 
««  — .  many  a  maid 

•'  Dancing  in  the  cbecquer V  made." 
The  fame  epithet  occurs  again  in'Locrine.    Stbbteni. 

*  At  if  a  double  bunt  'tstere  beard  at  once,]    Hence,  perhaps,  a 
line  in  a  well  known  fong  by  Dryden : 

"  And  echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the  cry." 

Stebvens. 
4  ■  as  is  a  nurfe's  fong 
Of  lullaby,  to  bring  ber  babe  afleep  J]  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his 
Dictionary  fays  ••  it  is  obfervable  that  the  nurfes  call  fleep  bj9 
by;  lullaby  is  therefore  lull  to  fleep  J*  But  to  lull  originally  (ignified 
to  fleep.  To  compofe  to  fleep  by  a  pleafeng  found  is  a  fecondary  fenfe 
retained  after  its  primitive  import  became  obfolete,  The  verbs  to 
loll  and  lollop  evidently  fpring  from  the  fame  root.  And  by  meant 
boufe;  go  to  by  is  go  to  houfe  or  cradle*  The  common  compli- 
ment at  parting,  good  by  is  good  bouje,  may  your  boufe  pro/per;  and 
Selby,  the  Archbifhop  of  York's  palace,  is  great  boufe.  So  that 
lullaby  implies  literally  fleep  in  houfe%  i.  e.  the  cradle. 

Holt  White. 

*  though  Venus  govern  your  defires, 

Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine :]  The  meaning  of  this  paflage  may 
I 
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What  fignifies  my  deadly-ftanding  eye, 

My  filence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy? 

My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls, 

Even  as  an  adder,  when  fhe  doth  unroll 

To  do  fome  fatal  execution? 

No,  madam,  thefe  are  no  venereal  figns; 

Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand, 

Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  htfad* 

Hark,  Tamora, — the  emprefs  of  my  foul, 

Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  refts  in  thee1-~ 

This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Baflianus; 

His  Philomel  muft  lofe  her  tongue  to-day :  * 

Thy  fons  make  pillage  of  her  chaftity, 

And  wafh  their  hands  in  Baflianus9  blood. 

Seed  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee, 

And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  fcroll:— 

Now  queftion  me  no  more,  we  are  efpied; 

Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty, 

Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  deftru&ion. 

Tam.  Ah,  my  fweet  Moor,  fweeter  to  me  than 
life! 

Aar.  No  hiore,  great  emprefs,  Baflianus  comes : 
Be  crofs  with  him;  and  I'll  go  fetch  thy  fons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatfoe'er  they  be.    [Exit. 

be  illuftrated  by  the  aftronomical  defcription  of  Saturn,  which 
Venus  gives  in  Greene's  Planetomacbia,  1 585 :  "  The  ftar  of  Saturn 
is  efpecially  cooling,  and  fomewhat  dn'e,"  &c. 

Again,  in  The  Sea  Voyage,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

•«  for  yourafped 

"  You're  much  inclin'd  to  melancholy,  and  that 

"  Tells  me  the  fuIUn  Saturn  had  predominance 

'«  At  your  nativity,  a  malignant  planet ! 

"  And  if  not  qualified  by  a  fweet  conjunction 

«•  Of  a  foft  ruddy  wench,  born  under  Venus, 

"  It  may  prove  fatal."    Collins. 

'  His  Philomel  Wr.]  Sec  Vol.  XIII.  p.  69,  n.  3.    Ste evens. 
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Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

Bas.  Who  have  we  here?  Rome's  royal  emperefs, 
Unfurnifti'd  of  her6  well-befeeming  troop? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves, 
To  fee  the  general  hunting  in  this  foreft  ? 

Tam.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  fteps! 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  fome  fay,  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  fhould  be  planted  prefently 
With  horns,  as  was  A&aeon's ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs,7 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  emperefs, 
'Tis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning ; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  fingled  forth  to  try  experiments : 
Jove  fhield  your  hufband  from  his  hounds  to-day ! 
'Tis  pity,  they  fhould  take  him  for  a  ftag. 

Bas.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  fwarth  Cimmerian* 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detefted,  and  abominable. 

*  —  o/hcr — ]  Old  copies— of  our.  Corre&ed  by  Mr.  Rdwe. 

Malonb. 
1  Should  drive  upon  thy    new-transformed  limbs,]     Mr.  Heath 
fufpe&s  that  the  poet  wrote: 

Should  thrive  upon  thy  new- transformed  limbs , 
as  the  former  is  an  expreflion  that  fuggefts  no  image  to  the  fancy. 
But  drive,  I  think,  may  (land,  with  this  meaning:  the  hounds  Jhould 
pafs  with  impetuous  hafle,  Sec.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives"  &c. 
i.  e.  flies  with  impetuofity  at  him.     Steevbns. 

The  old  copies    have — upon   his  new- transformed  limbs.     The 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Ma  lone. 

*  fwarth  Cimmerian — ]  Swarth  is  black.  The  Moor  is  called 

Cimmerian,  from  the  affinity  of  blacknefs  to  darknefs.    Joh nson. 

Vol.  XIII.  U 
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Why  are  you  fequefter'd  from  all  your  train? 
Difmounted  from  your  fnow-white  goodly  ftecd, 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obfcure  plot, 
Accompanied  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  defire  had  not  conduced  you  ? 

Lav.  And,  being  intercepted  in  your  fport, 
Great  reafon  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  faucinefs. — I  pray  you,  let  us  hence, 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-colour'd  love? 
This  valley  fits  the  purpofe  parting  well. 

Bas.  The  king,  my  brother,  fhall  have  note  of  this.* 

Lav.  Ay,  for  thefe  flips  have  made  him  noted 
long :  • 
Good  king !  to  be  fo  mightily  abus'd  ! 

Tam.  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this? 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius* 

Dem.  How  now,  dear  fovereign,  and  oilr  gra- 
cious mother, 
Why  doth  your  highnefs  look  fo  pale  and  wan  ? 

Tam .  Have  1  not  reafon,  think  you,  to  look  pale? 
Thefe  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detefted  vale,9  you  fee,  it  is : 
The  trees,  though  fummer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
Overcome  with  mofs,  and  baleful  mifletoe. 
Here  never  fhines  the  fun;*  here  nothing  breeds, 

7  have  note  of  this.]  Old  copies— notice.    Stebvens. 

s  —  made  him  noted  long :]  He  had  yet  been  married  bat  one 
night.     Johnson, 

The  true  reading  may  be — made  hert  i.  e.  Tamora.  Ste evens. 

9  A  barren  detefted  vale,]  As  the  verification  of  this  play  is  by 
no  means  inharmonious,  I  am  willing  to  fuppofe  the  author  wrote: 
A  bare  detefted vale, .     Stebvens. 

a  Here  never  Jhines  the  fun  ;  &c]  Mr.  Rowe  feems  to  have 
though!  on  this  paflage  in  his  Jane  Shore: 
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Unlefs  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 

And,  when  they  (how'd  me  this  abhorred  pit, 

They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 

A  thoufand  fiends,  a  thoufand  hiding  fnakes, 

Ten  thoufand  fwelling  toads,  as  many  urchins,1 

Would  make  fuch  fearful  and  confufed  cries, 

As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 

Should  ftraight  fall  mad,  or  elfe  die  fuddenly.4 

No  fooner  had  they  told  this  hellifh  tale, 

But  ftraight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  me 

here 
Unto  the  body  of  a  difmal  yew ; 
And  leave  me  to  this  miferable  death. 
And  then  they  call'd  me,  foul  adulterefs, 
Lafcivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bittereft  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  fuch  effedt. 
And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed : 
Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mothers  life, 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  my  children. 

Dem.  This  is  a  witnefs  that  I  am  thy  fon. 

[Stabs  Bassianus. 

Chi.  And  this  for  me,  ftruck  home  to  (how  ipy 
ftrength.  [Stabbing  him  likewife. 

"  This  is  the  houfe  where  the  fun  never  dawns, 
"  The  bird  of  night  fits  fcreaming  o'er  its  roof, 
*'  Grim  fpeftres  lweep  along  the  horrid  gloom, 
"  And  nought  is  heard  but  wailings  and  lamentings." 

Stekvbns. 

'  urchins,]  i.  e.  hedgehogs.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  36,  n.  j. 

Strivbns. 

«  Should  ftraight  fall  mad,  or  elfe  die  fuddenlyj]  This  is  (aid  in 
fabulous  phyfiology,  of  thofe  that  hear  the  groan  of  the  mandrake 
torn  up.     Johnson. 

The  fame  thought  and  almoft  the  famecxpreffiont  occur  in  Romeo 
mud  Juliet.    Steevens. 

U-3 
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Lav.  Ay  come,  Semiramis, — nay,  barbarous  Ta- 
mora ! 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own ! 

Tam.  Give  me  thy  poniard;  you  fhall  know, 

my  boys, 
Your  mother's  hand   fhall  right  your  mother's 

wrong. 
Dem.    Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to 

her; 
"Firft,  thrafti  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  ftraw : 
This  minion  flood  upon  her  chaftity, 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty, 
And  with  that  painted  hope  braves  your  mighti- 

nefs : 4 
And  fhall  fhe  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Chi.  An  if  fhe  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  hufband  to  fome  fecret  hole, 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  Iufh 

Tam.  But  when  you  have  the  honey  you  defire,1 
Let  not  this  wafp  outlive,  us  both  to  fting. 

Chi.  I  warrant  you,  madam ;  we  will  make  that 
fure. — 

Come,  miftrefs,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 

That  nice-preferved  honefly  of  yours. 

Lav.  O  Tamora !  thou  bear'ft  a  woman's  face, — 
Tam.  I  will  not  hear  her  fpeak;  away  with  her. 

4  And  with  that  painted  hope  brave t  your  might inefs:]  Painted 
hope  is  only  fpecious  hope,  or  ground  of  confidence  more  plaufible 
than  folid.     Johnson. 

The  ruggednefs  of  this  line  perfuades  me  that  the  word— boft  is 
an  interpolation,  the  fenfe  being  complete  without  it; 
And  ivith  that  painted,  braves  jour  mightine/t. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III :  "  Poor  painted  queen,"  &c. 
Painted  with  is,  fpecioufly  coloured  with.     Stbbvbks. 

5  you  defire,]  Old  copies— we  defire.  Corrected  in  the 
fccond  folio.    Malone. 
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Lav.  Sweet  lords,  entreat  her  hear  me  but  d 
word. 

Dem.  Liften,  fair  madam:  Let  it  be  your  glory, 
To  fee  her  tears;  but  be  your  heart  to  them, 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav.  When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach 
the  dam  ? 
O,  do  not  learn  her  wrath;  fhe  taught  it  thee: 
The   milk,  thou  fuck'dft  from  her,  did  turn  to 

marble ; 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadft  thy  tyranny. — 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  fons  alike; 
Do  thou  entreat  her  fhow  a  woman  pity. 

[To  Chiron. 

Chi.  What !  would'ft  thou  have  me  prove  my- 
felf  abaftard? 

Lav.  'Tis  true;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark: 
Yet  I  have  heard,  (O  could  I  find  it  now!) 
The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  par'd  all  away. 
Some  fay,  that  ravens  fofter  forlorn  children,/ 
The  whilft  their  awn  birds  famifh  in  their  nefts : 
O,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  fay  no, 
Nothing  fo  kind,  brut  fomething  pitiful ! 

Tam.  I  know  not  what  it  means;  away  with  her. 

Lav.  O.  let  me  teach  thee :  for  my  father's  fake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  (lain 

thee, 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tam.  Hadft  thou  in  perfon  ne'er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  fake  am  I  pitilefs : — 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain, 
To  fave  your  brother  from  the  facrifice; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent; 

u3 
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Therefore  away  with  her,6  and  ufe  her  as  you  will; 
The  worfe  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

La?.  O  Tamora,  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen, 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place: 
For  'tis  not  life,  that  I  have  begg'd  fo  long; 
Poor  I  was  flain,  when  Badlands  died. 

<Tam.  What  begg'ft  thou  then?  fond  woman,  let 
me  go. 

Lav.  *Tis  prefent  death  I  beg;  and  one  thing 
more, 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell: 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worfe  than  killing  lull, 
And  tumble  me  into  fome  loathfome  pit; 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body : 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tjm .  So  fhould  I  rob  my  fweet  fons  of  their  fee : 
No,  let  them  fatisfy  their  lull:  on  thee. 

Dem.  Away;  for  thou  haft  ftaid  us  here  too  long. 

Lav.  No  grace?  no  womanhood?   Ah  beaftly 
creature ! 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name! 
Confufion  fall 

Cm.  Nay, then  I'll  ftop your  mouth: — Bring  thou 
her  hufband;         [Dragging  off Lav ini a. 
This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 

[Exeunt. 
Tam.  Farewell,  my  fons :  fee,  that  you  make  her 
fure: 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed, 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  feek  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  fpleenful  fons  this  trull  deflour.   [Exit. 

6  ..—  twith  her,]  Thefe  ufelefs  fyllabks,  which  hurt  the  metre, 
might  well  be  omitted.    Stbbvins. 
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SCENE     IV. 

Tbe  fame. 
Enter  Aaron,  witb  Quintus  and  Martius. 

Aar.  Come  on,  my  lords ;  the  better  foot  be* 
fore: 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathfome  pit, 
Where  I  efpy'd  the  panther  faft  aflqep. 

Quin.  My  fight  is  very  dull,  whate'er  it  bodes. 
Mart.  And  mine,  I  promife  you  5  wer't  not  for 
fhame, 
Well  could  I  leave  our  fixftrt  to  fleep  awhile. 

[Martius  falls  into  tbe  pit. 

Quin.  What,  art  thou  fallen  ?  What  fubtle  hole 
is  this, 
Whofe  mouth  is  cover'd  with  rude-growing  briars; 
Upon  whofe  leaves  are  drops  of  new-fhed  blood, 
As  frefh  as  morning's  dew  diftill'd  on  flowers? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  feems  to  me : — 
Speak,  brother,  haft  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  ? 

Mart.  O,  brother,  with  the  difmalleft  objecft 
That  ever  eye,  with  fight,  made  heart  lament. 

Aar.  [A/idc]  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find 
them  here ; 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guefs, 
How  thefe  were  they,  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit  Aaron. 
Mart.  Why  doft  not  comfort  me,  and  help  me 
out 
From  this  unhallow'd  and  blood-ftained  hole? 

u4    , 
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I&uin.  I  am  furprized  with  an  uncouth  fear : 
A  diilling  fweat  o'er-runs  my  trembling  joints; 
My  heart  fufpe&s  more  than  mine  eye  can  fee. 

Mart.  To  prove  thou  haft  a  true-divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 
And  fee  a  fearful  fight  of  blood  and  death. 

£>jjin.  Aaron  is  gone;    and  my  companionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  furmife: 
O,  tell  me  how  it  is;  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Baflianus  lies  embrewed  here, 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  flaughter'd  lamb, 
In  this  detefted,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

^uin.  If  it  be  dark,  how  doll  thou  know  'tis  he? 
Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,6  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 

6  A  precious  ring,]  There  is  fappofed  to  be  a  gem  called  a  car- 
buncle, which  emits  not  reflected  but  native  light.  Mr.  Boyle 
believes  the  reality  of  its  exigence.    Joh nson. 

So,  in  The  Gefta  Romanorum,  hiftory  the  fixth:  €t  He  farther 
beheld  and  faw  a  carbuncle  in  the  hall  that  lighted  all  the  houfe." 
Again,  in  Lydgate's  Description  of  king  Priam's  Palace,  1.  2  2 

"  And  for  moft  chefc  all  dirkenefe  to  confound, 

"  A  carbuncle  was  fet  as  kvng  of  (tones  all, 

•«  To  recomforte  and  gladden  all  the  hall. 

"  And  it  to  enlumine  in  the  black  night 

"  With  the  frefhnes  of  his  ruddy  light." 
Again,  in  TheMufe's  Eiy/ium %  by  Drayton: 

"  Is  that  admired,  mighty  ftone, 

st  The  carbuncle  that's  named; 

«*  Which  from  it  fuch  a  flaming  light 

"  And  radiancy  cjecleth, 

•«  That  in  the  very  darkeft  night 

"  The  eye  to  it  direaeth." 
Chaucer,  in  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe,  attributes  the  fame  pro- 
perties to  the  carbuncle: 

"  Soche  light  yfprang  out  of  the  ftone."    Steevens. 
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Which,  like  a  taper  in  fome  monument, 
Doth  (hine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  fhows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit : 
So  pale  did  lhine  the  moon :  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle, 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  mifty  mouth. 

Quin.  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  thcc 
out; 
Or,  wanting  ftrength  to  do  thee  fo  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  fwallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Baffianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  ftrength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 

Mar*.  Nor  I  no  ftrength  to  climb  without  thy 
help. 

Quin.  Thy  hand  once  more ;  I  will  not  loofe  again, 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below : 
Thou  canft  not  come  to  me,  I  come  to  thee. 

[Falls  in. 

Enter  Sati/rninus  and  Aaron. 

Sat.  Along  with  me: — 1*11  fee  what  hole  is  here, 
And  what  he  is,  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. — 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didft  defccnd 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

So,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

«  — — — a  gem, 

•«  To  lighten  all  this  ifle." 
So  alfo,  Spenier's  Faery  Queene,  Book  VI.  c.  xi : 

"  ■     .    like  diamond  of  rich  regard, 

«*  In  doubtful  (hadow  of  the  darkfome  night."     Malone. 

7  So  pale  did  Jhine  the  moon  &c.]     Lee  appears  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  this  image  in  his  Maffacre  of  Paris : 

"  Looks  like  a  midnight  moon  upon  a  murder."  Ste evens. 
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Mart.  The  unhappy  fon  of  old  Andronicus ; 
Brought  hither  in  a  mod  unlucky  hour, 
To  find  thy  brother  Baflianus  dead. 

Sat.  My  brother  dead  ?  I  know,  thou  doft  but  j eft : 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  fide  of  this  pleafant  chafe; 
•Tis  not  an  hour  fince  I  left  him  there. 

Mart.  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alive, 
But,  out  alas !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

jE»/*rTAMORA,  with  Attendants i  Titus  Androni- 
cus, and  Lucius. 

Tam.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king? 

Sa<t.  Here,  Tamora;  though  griev'd  with  killing 
grief. 

Tam*  Where  is  thy  brother  Baflianus? 

Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  doft  thou  ftarch  my 
wound ; 
Poor  Baflianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tam.  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 

[Giving  a  letter. 
The  complot  of  this  timelefs8  tragedy; 
And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleating  fmiles  fuch  murderous  tyranny. 

Sat.  [Reads.]  An  if  we  mifs  to  meet  bim  band- 
fornely,— 
Sweet  bunt/man,  BaJJianus  V/V,  we  mean% — 
Do  tboufo  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  bim  ; 
Tbou  know'Jl  our  meaning:  Look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder  tree, 
Wbicb  over/hades  the  mouth  of  that  fame  pit, 

•  timele/i—']  i.  c.  untimely.    So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  The  bloody  office  of  bis  timir/t  end."    Sti evens. 
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When  we  decreed  to  bury  Baffianus* 
Do  this%  Mnd  purcbafe  us  thy  lofting  friends. 
O,  Tamorar!  was  ever  beard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tuee: 
Look,  firs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntfman  out, 
That  fhould  have  murder'd  Baffianus  here. 

Aar.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold. 

[Showing  it. 
Sat.  Two  of  thy  whelps,  [To  Tit.]  fell  curs  of 
bloody  kind, 
Have  here.bereft  my  brother  of  his  life: — 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prifon ; 
There  let  them  bide*  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Tam.  What,  are  they  in.  this  pit?  O  wondrous 
thing! 
How  eafily  murder  is  difcovered ! 

Tir.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 
I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  fhed, 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accurfed  fons, 
Accurfed,  if  the  fault  be  proved  in  them, 

Sat.  If  it  be  prov'd !  you  fee,  it  is  apparent.— 
Who  found  this  letter?  Tamora,  was  it  you? 
Tam.  Andronicus  himfelf  did  take  it  up. 

Tir.  I  did,  my  lord :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail : 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow, 
They  fhall  be  ready  at  your  highnefs'  will, 
To  anfwer  their  fufpicion  with  their  lives. 

Sat.  Thou  (halt  not  bail  them;  fee,  thou  follow 
me. 
Some  bring  the  murder'd  body,  fomc  the  mur- 
derers : 
Let  them  not  fpeak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain; 
For,  by  my  foul,  were  there  worfe  end  than  death, 
That  end  upon  them  fhould  be  executed. 
1 
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Tjm.  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king; 
Fear  not  thy  fons,  they  fhall  do  well  enough. 
7/r.  Come,  Lucius,  come;  (lay  not  to  talk  with 
them,  \Exeunt  Jeverally. 


SCENE     V. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Chiron,  with  Lavinia,  ra- 
viftfd\  her  bands  cut  off>  and  her  ton^ie'cut  out. 

Dem.  So,  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  fpeak, 
Who  'twas  that  cut  thy  tongue,  and  ravifh'd  thee. 

Chi.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  mean- 
ing fo; 
And,  if  thy  ftumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  fcribe. 

Dem.  Sec,  how  with  figns  and  tokens  (he  can 
fcowl. 

Chi.  Go  home,  call  for  fweet  water,  wafti  thy 

hands. 

Dem.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to 
wafh; 
And  fo  let's  leave  her  to  her  lilent  walks. 

Chi.  An  'twere  my  cafe,  I  fhould  go  hang  my- 

felf. 
Dem.  If  thou  hadft  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the 

cord.     [Exeunt Demetrius  and  Chiron, 

Enter  Marcus. 

Mar.  Who's  this, — my  niece,  that  flies  away  fo 
fall? 
Coufin,  a  word ;  Where  is  your  huiband  ? — 
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If  I  do  dream,  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake 

me!7 
If  I  do  wake,  fome  planet  ftrike  me  down, 
That  I  may  (lumber  in  eternal  deep ! — 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  ftern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches  ?  thofe  fweet  ornaments, 
Whofecircling  fhadows  kings  have  fought  to  fleep  in; 
And  might  not  gain  fo  great  a  happinefs, 
As  half  thy  love  ?  Why  doft  not  fpeak  to  me  ? — 
Alas,  a  crimfbn  river  of  warm  blood, 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  ftirr'd  with  wind, 
Doth  rife  and  fall  between  thy  rofed  lips, 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 
But,  fure,  fome  Tereus  hath  defloured  thee ; 
And,  left  thou  fhould'ft  detedt  him,  cut  thy  tongue.* 
Afi,  now  thou  turn'ft  away  thy  face  for  (hame ! 
And,  notwithftanding  all  this  lofs  of  blood, — 
As  from  a  conduit  with  three  ifluing  fpouts,9 — 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face, 
Blufhing  to  be  encounter'd  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  fpeak  for  thee?  fhall  I  fay,  'tis  fo? 
O,  that  I  knew  thy  heart ;  and  knew  the  beaft, 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  eafe  my  mind ! 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  ftopp'd, 
Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  fhe  but  loft  her  tongue, 

*  If  I  do  dream*  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  mef]  If  this 
be  a  dream,  I  would  give  all  my  poffeffions  to  be  delivered  from 
it  by  waking.    Johnson. 

• left  thou  JbouWft  dctefl  him,  &c]    Old  copies— detect 

them.  The  fame  miftake  has  happened  in  many  other  old  plays. 
The  corre&ion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Tereus  having  ravifhed  Philomela,  his  wife's  filler,  cut  out  her 
tongue,  to  prevent  a  difcovery.    Ma  lone. 

9 three  iffuing  /pouts ,]  Old  copies — their  ifluing  &c.  Cor- 
rected by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.    Stieyens, 
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And  in  a  tedious  (ampler  few'd  her  mind: 

But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee ; 

A  craftier  Tereus  haft  thou  met  withal, 

And  he  hath  cut  thofe  pretty  fingers  off, 

That  could  have  better  few'd  than  Philomel. 

O,  had  the  monfter  feen  thofe  lily  hands 

Tremble,  like  afpen  leaves,  upon  a  lute, 

And  make  the  filken  firings  delight  to  kiis  them ; 

He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life: 

Ox,  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony, 

Which  that  fweet  tongue  hath  made, 

He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  afleep, 

As  Cerberus  at  the  T hracian  poet's 8  feet. 

Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind; 

For  fuch  a  fight  will  blind  a  father's  eye: 

One  hour's  ftorm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads i 

What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes? 

Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee; 

O,  could  our  mourning  eafe  thy  mifery!    [Exeunt. 


ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

Rome.    A  Street. 

Enter  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  Officers  ofjuftice%  with 
Martius  and  Quintus,  bound,  pajjmg  on  to  the 
place  of  execution;  Titus  going  before,  pleading. 

Tit.  Hear  me,  grave  fathers!  noble  tribunes, 
ftay! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whofe  youth  was  fpent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilft  you  fecurcly  flept; 

s  — — 'ThracianfMt's—  ]  Orpheus.    St ib yens. 
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For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  died; 

For  all  the  frofty  nights  that  I  have  watch'd; 

And  for  thefe  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  fee 

Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks ; 

Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  fons, 

Whofe  fouls  are  not  corrupted  as  'tis  thought ! 

For  two  and  twenty  fons  I  never  wept, 

Becaufe  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 

For  thefe,  thefe,  tribunes,9  in  the  duft  I  write 

[Throwing  bimfelf  on  the  ground. 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  foul's  fad  tears. 
Let  my  tears  ftanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite; 
My  fons'  fweet  blood  will  make  it  fhame  and  blufh. 
[Exeunt  Senators,  Tribunes,  &c.  with  the  pri- 
foners. 
O  earth !  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 
That  (hall  diftil  from  thefe  two  ancient  urns,1 
Than  youthful  April  fhall  with  all  his  (bowers : 
In  fummer's  drought,  I'll  drop  upoft  thee  ftill ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  1*11  melt  the  fnow, 
And  keep  eternal  fpring-time  on  thy  face, 
So  thou  refufe  to  drink  my  dear  fons'  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  bis  /word  drawn. 

O,  reverend  tribunes  ?  gentle  aged  men ! 
Unbind  my  fons,  reverfe  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  fay,  that  never  wept  before, 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Luc.  O,  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain; 
The1  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by, 
And  you  recount  your  forrows  to  a  (lone. 

9  For  thefe  t  thefe ,  tribunes,]     The  latter  thefe  was  added  for  the 
ftke  of  the  metre,  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Malone. 

a  two  ancient  urns,]   Oxford  editor.— Vulg.  tow  ancient 

ruin*.    Johnson. 
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Tit.  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead  I 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Luc.  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you 
fpeak. 

Tir.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man :  if  they  did  hear, 
They  would  not  mark  me;  or,  if  they  did  mark, 
All  bootlefs  to  them,  they'd  not  pity  me. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  forrows  to  the  ftones ; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  anfwer  my  diftrefs, 
Yet  in  fome  fort  they're  better  than  the  tribunes, 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale: 
When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears,  and  feemto  weep  with  me; 
And,  were  they  but  attired'  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  thefe. 
A  ftone  is  foft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than 

ftones :  * 
A  ftone  is  filerjt,  and  offendeth  not; 
And  tribunes  with  their   tongues  doom  men  to 

death. 
But  wherefore  ftand'ft  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn? 

Luc.    To  refcue  my  two  brothers  from  their 
death : 
For  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronounc'd 
My  everlafting  doom  of  banifhment. 

Tir.  O  happy  man !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolifh  Lucius,  doft  thou  not  perceive, 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wildernefs  of  tigers? 
Tigers  mull  prey ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey, 
But  me  and  mine :  How  happy  art  thou  then, 
From  thefe  devourers  to  be  banifhed  ? 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here? 


*  A  ftone  is  foft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  bard  than  ftones:]     The 
author,  we  may  fuppofe,  originally  wrote : 
Stone's  foft  as  wax,  See.    Steevens. 
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Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 

Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  noble  eye*  to  weep; 
Or,  if  not  fo,  thy  noble  heart  to  break ; 
I  bring  confuming  forrow  to  thine  age. 

Tir.  Will  it  confume  me?  let  me  fee  it  then. 

Mar.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit.  Why,  Marcus,  fo  fhe  is. 

Luc.  Ah  me!  this  objedt  kills  me! 

Tir.  Faint-hearted  boy,  arife,  and  look  upon 
her: — 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,1  what  accurfed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handlefs  in  thy  father's  fight?4 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  fea? 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-burning  Troy? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height,  before  thou  cam'ft, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  difdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  fword,  I'll  chop  off  my  hands  too;  * 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain ; 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  feeding  life; 
In  bootlefs  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
And  they  have  ferv'd  me  to  efFe&lefs  ufe: 
Now,  all  the  fervice  I  require  of  them 

*  Speak,  ray  Lavinia, ~\    My,  which  is  wanting  in  the  firft  folio, 
was  fupplied  by  the  (econd.    Stebvbns. 

* in  thy  father's  fight  ?]  We  Ihould  mA—fpight. 

Warburton. 

*  —I'll  chop  off  my  hands  too ;]  Perhaps  we  (hould  read : 

—  or  c hop  off,  &c. 
It  it  not  eafy  to  difcover  how  Titus,  when  he  had  chopp'd  off* one 
of  his  hands,  would  have  been  able  to  have  chopp'd  off  the  other* 

Stbevbns. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  text  is  as  the  author  wrote  it.     Let  him 

anfwer  for  the  blunder.    In  a  fubfequent  line  Titus  fuppofes  hiiiH 

felf  his  own  executioner:    "  Now  all  the  fervice  I  require  of 

them"  Sec.     Malonb. 
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Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
•Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  haft  no  hands; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  fervice,  are  but  vain. 
Luc.  Speak,  gentle  lifter,   who  hath  martyr'd 
thee? 

Mar.  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts,5 
That  blab'd  them  with  fuch  pleafing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage ; 
Where,  like  a  fweet  melodious  bird,  it  Fung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear.! 

Luc.  O,  fay  thou  fdr  her,  who  hath  done  this 
deed? 

Mar.  O,  thus  I  found  her,  ftraying  in  the  park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herfelf ;  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  receiv'd  fome  unrecuring  wound. 

Tir.  It  was  my  deer ; 6  and  he,  that  wounded  her. 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead : 
For  now  I  ftand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wildcrnefs  of  fca ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  fome  envious  furge 
Will  in  his  brinifli  bowels  fwallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  fons  are  gone; 
Here  ftands  my  other  fon,  a  banifh'd  man ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes ; 
But  that,  which  gives  my  foul  the  greateft  fpurn, 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  foul. — 
Had  I  but  fecn  thy  pidture  in  this  plight, 

^ 5  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts,)  This  piece  fur- 
nilhesfcarce  any  refemblances  to  Shakfpeare's  works;  this  one  ex- 
preffion  however  is  found  in  his  Venus  and  Adenis  : 

«•  Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began." 

Malonc. 
6  //  was  my  deer ;]  The  play  upon  deer  and  dear  has  been  ufed  by 
Waller,  who  calls  a  lady's  girdle, 

"  The  pale  that  held  my  lovely  deer."-   Johnson, 
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It  would  have  madded  me;  What  fhall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  fo  ? 
Thou  haft  no  hands,  to  wipe  away  thy  tears; 
Nor  tongue,  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyred  thee: 
Thy  hufband  he  is  dead;  and,  for  his  death, 
Thy  brothers  are  condemned*  and  dead  by  this:— 
Look,  Marcus!  ah,  fon  Lucius,  look  on  her! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  frefh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks;  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almoft  withered. 

Mar.  Perchance,  fhe  weeps  becaufe  they  kilTd 
her  hufband: 
Perchance,  becaufe  fhe  knows  them  innocent* 

Tir.  If  they  did  kill  thy  hufband,  then  be  joy- 
ful, 
Becaufe  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  therm— 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  fo  foul  a  deed; 
Witnefs  the  forrow  that  their  fitter  makes. — 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kifs  thy  lips  ; 
Or  make  fome  fign  how  I  may  do  thee  eafe: 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  fit  round  about  fome  fountain; 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  ftain'd  ;  like  meadows,7  yet  not  dry 
With  miry  (lime  left  on  them  by  a  flood? 
And  in  the  fountain  fhall  we  gaze  fo  long, 
Till  the  frefh  tafte  be  taken  from  that  clcarnefs* 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears? 
Or  fhall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine? 
Or  fhall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  fhows 
Pafs  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ? 
What  fhall  we  do?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues, 


:  __^. like  m#ttJvwfM]  Old  copies — in  meadows*     Correfttd  by 
Mr.  Rowe.    M alone. 
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Tit.  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead: 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Luc.  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you 
fpeak. 

Tir.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man :  if  they  did  hear, 
They  would  not  mark  me;  or,  if  they  did  mark, 
All  bootlefs  to  them,  they'd  not  pity  me. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  forrows  to  the  ftones ; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  anfwer  my  diftrefs, 
Yet  in  fome  fort  they're  better  than  the  tribunes, 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale: 
When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears,  and  feem  to  weep  with  me; 
And,  were  they  but  attired'  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  thefe. 
A  ftone  is  foft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than 

ftones:1 
A  ftone  is  filerjtj  and  offendeth  not; 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to 

death. 
But  wherefore  ftand'ft  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn? 

Luc.    To  refcue  my  two  brothers  from  their 
death : 
For  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronounc'd 
My  everlafting  doom  of  banifhment. 

Tir.  O  happy  man !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolifh  Lucius,  doft  thou  not  perceive, 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wildernefs  of  tigers? 
Tigers  mull  prey ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey, 
But  me  and  mine :  How  happy  art  thou  then, 
From  thefe  devourers  to  be  banifhed  ? 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here? 


*  A  ftone  is  foft  as  *wax,  tribunes  more  bard  than  ftones:]     The 
author,  wc  may  fuppofe,  originally  wrote: 
Stone's  foft  as  wax,  &c.     Steevens. 
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Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 


Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  noble  eyes  to  weep; 
ir,  Or,  if  not  fo,  thy  noble  heart  to  break; 

I  bring  confuming  forrow  to  thine  age. 

Tir.  Will  it  confume  me?  let  me  fee  it  then. 
Mar.  This  was  thy  daughter. 
7/r.  Why,  Marcus,  fo  (he  is. 
Luc.  Ah  me!  this  objedt  kills  me! 

Fir.  Faint-hearted  boy,  arife,  and  look  upon 
her: — 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,1  what  accurfed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handlefs  in  thy  father's  light?4 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  fea  ? 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-burning  Troy? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height,  before  thou  cam'ft. 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  difdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  fword,  Til  chop  off  my  hands  too;  * 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain ; 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  feeding  life; 
In  bootlefs  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
And  they  have  ferv'd  me  to  efFe&lefs  ufc: 
Now,  all  the  fervice  I  require  of  them 

'  Speak,  ray  Lavmia,]    My,  which  is  wanting  in  the  firft  folio* 
was  fupplied  by  the  fecond .     S t  k  e v e  n s. 

4  — —  in  thy  father's  fight  ?]   We  Ihould  t&A—fpight. 

WAIBUITON* 

5  —I'll  chop  off  my  bands  too ;]  Perhaps  we  ihould  read: 
or  chof  off,  &c. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  how  Titus,  when  he  had  chopp'd  off  one 
of  his  hands,  would  have  been  able  to  have  chopp'd  off  the  other* 

Stbevens. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  text  is  as  the  author  wrote  it.     Let  him 

anfwer  for  the  blunder.    In  a  fubfequent  line  Titus  fuppofes  hinv*y 

felf  his  own  executioner :    "  Now  all  the  fervice  I  require  of 

tbtm"  &c.    Maloni. 
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Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
*Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hall  no  hands; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  fervice,  are  but  vain. 
Luc.  Speak,  gentle  fitter,   who  hath  raartyr'd 
thee? 

Mar.  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts^5 
That  blab'd  them  with  fuch  pleafing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage ; 
Where,  like  a  fweet  melodious  bird,  it  fung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear.!- 

Luc.  O,  fay  thou  fdr  her,  who  hath  done  this 
deed? 

Mar.  O,  thus  I  found  her,  ftraying  in  the  park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herfelf ;  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  receiv'd  fome  unrecuring  wound. 

Tir.  It  was  my  deer ; 6  and  he,  that  wounded  her, 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead: 
For  now  I  Hand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wildcrnefs  of  fea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expe&ing  ever  when  fome  envious  furge 
Will  in  his  brinifh  bowels  fw allow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  fons  are  gone; 
Here  ftands  my  other  fon,  a  banilh'd  man ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes ; 
But  that,  which  gives  my  foul  the  greateft  fpurn, 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  foul. — 
Had  I  but  fecn  thy  pidture  in  this  plight, 

^ J  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts,)  This  piece  fur- 
niihes  fcarce  any  refemblances  to  Shakfpeare's  works;  this  one  ex- 
preflkm  however  is  found  in  his  Venus  and  Admtis  : 

«'  Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began." 

Malonc. 
6  //  <was  my  deer ;]  The  play  upon  deer  and  dear  has  been  ofed  by 
Waller,  who  calls  a  lady's  girdle, 

"  The  pale  that  held  my  lovely  deer."  ~  Johnson, 
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Mar.  And,  for  our  father's  fake,  and  mother's 
care, 
Now  let  me  fhow  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Yir.  Agree  between  you ;  I  will  fpare  my  hand. 
Luc.  Then  I'll  go  fetch  an  axe. 

Mar.  But  I  will  ufe  the  axe.* 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Marcus. 
Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron;    I'll  deceive  them 
both ; 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  I  will  be  honeft, 
And  never,  whilft  I  live,  deceive  men  fo: — 
But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  fort, 
And  that  you'll  fay,  ere  half  an  hour  can  pafs.  [Afide. 

[He  cuts  0^" Titus's  band. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.  Now,  (lay  your  ftrife;  what  (hall  be,  is 
defpatch'd. — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majefty  my  hand: 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thoufand  dangers;  bid  him  bury  it; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  fons,  fay,  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchased  at  an  eafy  price; 
And  yet  dear  too,  becaufe  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.  I  go,  Andronicus :  and  for  thy  hand, 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  fons  with  thee: — 
Their  heads,  I  mean. — O,  how  this  villainy  [Aj/de* 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  foul  black  like  his  face.  [£#//♦ 

1  But  I  'will  ufe  the  axe.]  Metre  requires  us  to  read : 
But  I  will  ufe  it.    Steevens. 
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My  hand  hath  been  but  idle ;  let  it  ferve 

To  ranfom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death; 

Then  have  I  kepjt  it  to%a  worthy  end. 

A  jr.    Nay,  come  agree,  whofe  hand  fhall  go 
along, 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Mjb.  My  hwid  (hall  go. 

Luc.  By  heaven,  it  fhall  not  go. 

fir.  Sirs,  ftriye  no  more ;  fuch  wither'd  herbs 
as  thefe 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  I  (hall  be  thought  thy  fon, 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 


coffer;  but  never  a  caftk.    His  other  proof  is  taken  from  this 
paflage  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

««  and,  Diomede, 

"  Stand  faft,  and  wear  a  caftU  on  thy  bead." 
'Wherein  Troilus  doth  not  advife  Diomede  to  wear  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  for  that  would  be  poor  indeed,  as  he  always  wore  one  in 
battle ;  bat  to  guard  his  head  with  the  moft  unpenetrable  armour, 
to  (hut  it  up  even  in  a  caflle,  if  it  were  poffiblc,  or  elfe  his  fword 
(hould  reach  it." 

After  all  this  reafoning,  however,  it  appears,  that  a  ceftlt  did 
t&ually  fignify  a  clofe  Helmet*  See  G role's  Treatife  of  anekut 
Armour,  p.  12,  from  whence  it  appears  that  caftle  may  only  be  a 
corruption  of  the  old  French  word — eafauetel.  Thus  alio,  in  Ho* 
Lifted,  Vol.  II.  p.  81  c :  "  ——Then  iuddenlie  with  great  noife 
of  trumpets  entered  fir  Thomas  Knevet  in  a  caftell  of  cole  blacke* 
and  over  the  cafiell  was  written,  The  dolorous  cajlell,  and  fo  he 
and  the  earle  of  Eflex,  &c.  ran  their  courfes  with  the  king/'  &c 

A  remark,  however,  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  has  taught 
roe  to  fufped  the  validity  of  my  quotation  from  Holinfhed;  Tor 
one  of  the  knights  in  the  tournament  defcribed,  made  his  entry  in  a 
fountain,  and  another  in  a  bor/e Jitter.  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  therefore 
might  have  appeared  in  a  building  formed  in  imitation  of  a  eafile. 

Stebvims. 

The  inftance  quoted  does  not  appear  to  me  to  prove  what  it  was 
adduced  for ;  wooden  caitles  having  been  fometimes  introduced  in 
ancient  tournaments.  The  paflage  in  the  text  is  itfelf  much  more 
decifive.    Maloni, 
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Mar.  And,  for  our  lather's  fake,  and  mothers 
care, 
Now  let  me  fhow  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tir.  Agree  between  you ;  I  will  fpare  my  hand. 
Luc.  Then  I'll  go  fetch  an  axe. 

Mar.  But  I  will  ufe  the  axe.* 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Marcus. 
Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron;    I'll  deceive  them 
both ; 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  I  will  be  honeft, 
And  never,  whilft  I  live,  deceive  men  fo: — 
But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  fort, 
And  that  you'll  fay,  ere  half  an  hour  can  pafs.  [Afide. 

[He  cuts  off  Titus's  band. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.  Now,  (lay  your  ftrife;  what  (hall  be,  is 
defpatch'd. — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majefty  my  hand: 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thoufand  dangers;  bid  him  buiy  it; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  fons,  fay,  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  eafy  price; 
And  yet  dear  too,  becaufe  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.  I  go,  Andronicus :  and  for  thy  hand, 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  fons  with  thee: — 
Their  heads,  I  mean. — O,  how  this  villainy  [Aj/de* 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  foul  black  like  his  face.  [Exit. 

*  But  I  nvill  ufe  the  axe.]  Metre  requires  us  to  read : 
But  I  will  ufe  it.     Stee VENS. 
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Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
•Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  haft  no  hands; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  fervice,  are  but  vain. 
Luc.  Speak,  gentle  filler,   who  hath  martyr'd 
thee? 

Mar.  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts^5 
That  blab'd  them  with  fuch  pleafing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage ; 
Where,  like  a  fweet  melodious  bird,  it  fung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear!  • 

Luc.  O,  fay  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  this 
deed? 

Mar.  O,  thus  I  found  her,  Untying  in  the  park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herfelf ;  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  receiv'd  fome  unrecuring  wound. 

Tir.  It  was  my  deer ; 6  and  he,  that  wounded  her, 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kili'd  me  dead : 
For  now  I  ftand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wildcrnefs  of  fca ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  fome  envious  furge 
Will  in  his  brinifh  bowels  fwallow  him* 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  fons  are  gone; 
Here  ftands  my  other  fon,  a  banilb'd  man ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes ; 
But  that,  which  gives  my  foul  the  greateft  fpurn, 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  foul. — 
Had  I  but  fecn  thy  pidture  in  this  plight, 

^ J  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts,)  This  piece  fur- 
niihes  fcarce  any  refemblances  to  Shakfpeare's  works;  this  one  ex- 
preffioa  however  is  found  in  his  Venus  and  Ad§nis  : 

«'  Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began." 

Malokc. 
6  //  nvat  my  deer ;]  The  play  upon  deer  and  dear  has  been  ufed  by 
Waller,  who  calls  a  lady's  girdle, 

«•  The  pale  that  hew  my  lovely  iter.99-  -  Johhsok. 
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It  would  have  madded  me;  What  fhall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  fo? 
Thou  haft  no  hands,  to  wipe  away  thy  tears ; 
Nor  tongue,  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr*d  thee: 
Thy  hufband  he  is  dead;  and,  for  his  death, 
Thy  brothers  are  eondcmn'd,  and  dead  by  this  :— 
Look,  Marcus!  ah,  fon  Lucius,  look  on  her! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  frefh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks;  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gather*d  lily  almoft  wither'd. 

Mar*  Perchance,  fhe  weeps  becaufe  they  killfd 
her  hulband: 
Perchance,  becaufe  fhe  knows  them  innocent. 

Tir*  If  they  did  kill  thy  hufband,  then  be  joy- 
ful, 
Becaufe  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them.— 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  fo  foul  a  deed; 
Witnefs  the  forrow  that  their  filter  makes. — 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kifs  thy  lips ; 
Or  make  fome  fign  how  I  may  do  thee  eafe ; 
Shall  thy  good  uncle*  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  fit  round  about  fome  fountain; 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  ftain'd  ;  like  meadows,7  yet  not  dry 
With  miry  (lime  left  on  them  by  a  flood? 
And  in  the  fountain  fhall  we  gaze  fo  long, 
Till  the  frefh  tafte  be  taken  from  that  clearnefsv 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears? 
Or  fhall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine? 
Or  fhall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  fhows 
Pafs  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days? 
What  fhall  we  do?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues, 


T  ■ like  mtadmur,]  Old  copies — in  meadows.     Correfted  by 

Mr  Rowe.    Malons* 
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My  hand  hath  been  but  idle ;  let  it  ferve 

To  ranfom  my  two  pephews  from  their  death; 

Then  have  I  kept  it  tc^a  worthy  end. 

A  jr.    Nay,  come  agree,  whofe  hand  fhall  go 
along, 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Mjb.  My  h«id  (hall  go. 

Luc.  By  heaven,  it  fhall  not  go. 

fir.  Sirs,  ftriye  no  more ;  fuch  wither'd  herbs 
as  thefe 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  I  (hall  be  thought  thy  fon, 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 


coffer  i  but  never  a  caftk.    His  other  proof  is  taken  from  this 
paflage  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

**  and,  Diomede, 

"  Stand  faft,  and  wear  a  caftU  on  thy  bead." 
"Wherein  Troilus  doth  not  advife  Diomede  to  wear  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  for  that  would  be  poor  indeed,  as  he  always  wore  one  in 
battle ;  bat  to  guard  his  head  with  the  moft  impenetrable  armour, 
to  (hut  it  up  even  in  a  eaftle,  if  it  were  poffiblc,  or  elfe  his  fword 
Ihould  reach  it." 

After  all  this  reafoning,  however,  it  appears,  that  a  cafiU  did 
aftually  fignify  a  cloft  helmet.  See  G role's  Treatife  of  ancient 
Armour >  p.  1 2,  from  whence  it  appears  that  caflle  may  only  be  a 
corruption  of  the  old  French  word — cafauetel.  Thus  alfo,  in  Ho- 
linjbed,  Vol.  II.  p.  8 1  c :  "  ——Then  iuddenlie  with  great  noifc 
of  trumpets  entered  fir  Thomas  Knevet  in  a  caftell  of  cole  blacke, 
and  over  the  caftell  was  written,  The  dolorous  caftell >  and  fo  he 
and  the  earle  of  Eflex,  &c.  ran  their  courfes  with  the  king,"  Sec 

A  remark,  however,  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  has  taught 
me  to  fufpeft  the  validity  of  my  quotation  from  Holinfhed;  tor 
one  of  the  knights  in  the  tournament  defcribed,  made  his  entry  in  a 
fountain,  and  another  in  a  horfe-litter.  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  therefore 
might  have  appeared  in  a  building  formed  in  imitation  of  a  eaftle. 

Steevews. 

The  inftance  quoted  does  not  appear  to  me  to  prove  what  it  was 
adduced  for;  wooden  caftles  having  been  fometimes  introduced  in 

ancient  tournaments.    The  paflage  in  the  text  is  itfelf  much 

decifive.    Malone. 
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Tit.  O,  gracious  emperor!  O,  gentle  Aaron ! 
Did  ever  raven  ling  fo  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  fweet  tidings  of  the  fun's  uprife? 
With  all  my  heart,  Til  fend  the  emperor 
My  hand; 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.  Stay,  father;  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  fo  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  fent ;  my  hand  will  ferve  the  turn : 
My  youth  can  better  fpare  my  blood  than  you ; 
And  therefore  mine  fhall  fave  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.  Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Rome, 
And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-ax, 
Writing  deftrudion  on  the  enemy's  caftle?9 
O,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  defert : 

9  Writing  deftruclion  on  the  enemy  t  caftle?]  Thus  all  the  editions* 
But  Mr.  Theobald,  after  ridiculing  the  fagacitv  of  the  former 
editors  at  the  expence  of  a  great  deal  of  aukward  mirth,  cofre&s 
it  to  cafque;  and  this,  he  fays,  he'll  (land  by:  And  the  Oxford 
editor  taking  his  fecurity,  will  ftand  by  it  too.  But  what  a  flipper/ 
ground  is  critical  confidence !  Nothing  could  bid  fairer  for  a  right 
conje&ure;  yet  'tis  all  imaginary.  A  clofe  helmet,  which  covered 
the  whole  head,  was  called  a  caftle,  and,  I  fuppofe,  for  that  very 
reafon.  Don  Quixote's  barber,  at  leaft  as  good  a  critick  as  thefe 
editors,  fays,  (in  Shelton's  translation,  1612):  "  I  know  what  it 
a  helmet,  and  what  a  morrion,  and  what  a  clofe  caftle,  and  other 
things  touching  warfare."  Lib*  IV.  cap.  xviii.  And  the  original, 
celada  de  encaxe,  has  fomething  of  the  fame  Signification.  Shakipeare 
ufes  the  word  again  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 
**  and,  Diomede, 

'*  Stand  faft,  and  wear  a  caftle  on  thy  head." 

Warburton, 

"  Dr.  Warburton's  proof  (fays  Mr.  Heath)  refts  wholly  on  two 
miftakes,  one  of  a  printer,  the  other  of  his  own.  In  Shelton's 
Don  Quixote  the  word  clofe  caftle  is  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  a  clofe 
cafque,  which  is  the  exad  interpretation  of  the  Spanilh  original, 
celada  de  encaxe;  this  Dr.  Warburton  muft  have  feen,  if  he  had 
imderftood  Spanilh  as  well  as  he  pretends  to  do.  For  the  primitive 
caxa,  from  whence  the  word  encaxe,  is  derived,  fignifict  a  box%  or 
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My  hand  hath  Jb.ecn  but  idle ;  let  it  ferve 

To  ranfom  my  two  flephews  from  their  death; 

Then  have  I  kcpjt  it  tota  worthy  end. 

Aak.    Nay,  come  agree,  whofe  hand  fliall  go 
along, 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Mjb.  My  hand  (hall  go. 

Luc.  By  heaven,  it  fhall  not  go. 

J/r.  Sirs,  ftriye  no  more ;  fuch  wither'd  herbs 
as  thefe 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  I  fliall  be  thought  thy  fon, 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

ceftr;  but  never  a  caflU.    His  other  proof  is  taken  from  this 
paflage  in  Troiius  and  Creffida  : 

«  and,  Diomede, 

"  Stand  fail,  and  wear  a  cafiU  on  thy  bead." 
"Wherein  Troiius  doth  not  advife  Diomede  to  wear  a  helmet  on  bis 
bead,  for  that  would  be  poor  indeed,  as  he  always  wore  one  in 
battle ;  but  to  guard  his  head  with  the  moft  unpenetrable  armour, 
to  (hut  it  up  even  in  a  caftU,  if  it  were  poffible,  or  elfc  his  (word 
fliould  reach  it." 

After  all  this  reafoning,  however,  it  appears,  that  a  caftU  did 
aftually  fignify  a  clo/e  be/met.  See  Grofe's  Treatjfe  of  ancient 
Armour t  p.  12,  from  whence  it  appears  that  caftit  may  only  be  a 
corruption  of  the  old  French  word — cafauetel.  Thus  alfo,  in  Ho* 
tin/bed,  Vol.  II.  p.  81  c :  "  -——Then  fuddenlie  with  great  noife 
of  trumpets  entered  tor  Thomas  Knevet  in  a  cafiell  of  cole  blacke, 
and  over  the  cafiell  was  written,  The  dolorous  cajUU,  and  fo  he 
and  the  earle  of  Eflcx,  Arc.  ran  their  courfes  with  the  king,"  Sec 

A  remark,  however,  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  has  taught 
me  to  fufpeft  the  validity  of  my  quotation  from  Holinfhed;  for 
one  of  the  knights  in  the  tournament  defcribed,  made  his  entry  in  a 
fountain,  and  another  in  a  bor/e-litter.  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  therefore 
might  have  appeared  in  a  building  formed  in  imitation  of  a  cafile. 

Stbevehs. 

The  infiance  quoted  does  not  appear  to  me  to  prove  what  it  was 
adduced  for;  wooden  caftles  having  been  fometimes  introduced  in 
ancient  tournaments.  The  paflage  in  the  text  is  itfelf  much  more 
decifive.    Maioni. 
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Mar.  And,  for  our  father's  fake,  and  mothers 
care, 
Now  let  me  (how  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tir.  Agree  between  you;  I  will  fpare  my  hand. 
Luc.  Then  I'll  go  fetch  an  axe. 

Mar.  But  I  will  ufe  the  axe.* 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Marcus. 
Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron;    I'll  deceive  them 
both ; 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  I  will  be  honeft, 
And  never,  whilft  I  live,  deceive  men  fo: — 
But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  fort, 
And  that  you'll  fay,  ere  half  an  hour  can  pafs.  [Ajtde. 

[He  cuts  ^ Titus's  band. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.  Now,  ftay  your  ftrife;  what  (hall  be,  is 
defpatch'd. — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majefty  my  hand : 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thoufand  dangers;  bid  him  bury  it; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  fons,  fay,  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  eafy  price; 
And  yet  dear  too,  becaufe  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.  I  go,  Andronicus:  and  for  thy  hand, 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  fohs  with  thee: — 
Their  heads,  I  mean. — O,  how  this  villainy  [Ajtde* 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  foul  black  like  his  face.  [Exit. 

1  But  I  will  ufe  the  axe.]  Metre  requires  us  to  read : 
But  I  ivi/l  ufe  it.     Stbevbns. 
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Tir.  O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth; 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  call: — What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me? 

[To  Lavinia. 
Do  then,  dear  heart;   for  heaven  mail  hear  our 

prayers ; 
Or  with  our  fighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And  (lain  the  fun  with  fog,  as  fometime  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bofoms. 

Mar.  O!  brother  fpeak  with  poflibili ties, 
And  do  not  break  into  thefe  deep  extremes. 

7/r.  Is  not  my  forrow  deep,  having  no  bottom? 
Then  be  my  paffions  bottomlefs  with  them. 

Mar.  But  yet  let  reafon  govern  thy  lament* 

Tir.  If  there  were  reafon  for  thefe  miferies, 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes : 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'er*. 

flow? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  fea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big-fwoln  face? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reafon  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  fea;  hark,  how  her  fighs  do  blow  1  * 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth: 
Then  muft  my  fea  be  moved  with  her  fighs ; 
Then  muft  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drown'd : 
•  For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  muft  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave;  for  lofers  will  have  leave 
To  eafe  their  ftomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 


* do  blow  I]  Old  copies— do  ^«tt7.    CorreAed  in  the  fc- 

cond  folio.    M  a  l  o  n  e. 
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Enter  a  Meffenger,  with  two  beads  and  a  hand* 

Mess.  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repay'd 
For  that  good  hand  thou  fent'ft  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  fons ; 
And  here's  thy  hand,  in  fcorn  to  thee  fent  back; 
Thy  griefs  their  fports,  thy  refolution  mock'd: 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes, 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

[Exit. 

Mar.  Now  let  hot  ^Etna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell ! 
Thefe  mifcries  arc  more  than  may  be  borne ! 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  eafe  fome  deal. 
But  forrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Luc.  Ah,  that  this  fight  fhould  make  fo  deep  a 
wound, 
And  yet  detefted  life  not  fhrink  thereat! 
That  ever  death  fhould  let  life  bear  his  name, 
Where  life  hath  no  more  intereft  but  to  breathe  1 

[Lavinia  kijfes  him. 

Mar,  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kifs  is  comfortlefs, 
As  frozen  water  to  a  ftarved  fnake. 

Tir.  When  will  this  fearful  flumber  have  an  end  ? 

Mar.  Now,  farewell,  flattery :  Die,  Andronicus; 
Thou  doft  not  flumber:  fee,  thy  two  fons'  heads; 
Thy  warlike  hand;  thy  mangled  daughter  here; 
Thy  other  banifh'd  fon,  with  this  dear  fight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodlefs ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  ftony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah!  now  no  more  will  I  control  thy  griefs:1 
Rent  off  thy  filver  hair,  thy  other  hand 

i  thy  griefs :]  The  old  copies — my  griefs.    The  correction 

was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Ma lon  e, 
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Gnawing  with  thy  teeth;  and  be  this  difmal  fight 
The  doling  up  of  our  moft  wretched  eyes ! 
Now  is  a  time  to  ftorm;  why  art  thou  (till? 
T/r.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Why  doft  thou  laugh !  it  fits  not  with  this 
hour. 

Tir.  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  Ihed : 
Befides,  this  forrow  is  an  enemy, 
And  would  ufurp  upon  my  watry  eyes, 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears ; 
Then  which  way  (hall  I  find  revenge's  cave? 
For  thefe  two  heads  do  feem  to  fpeak  to  me; 
And  threat  me,  I  (hall  never  come  to  blifs, 
Till  all  thefe  mifchiefs  be  returned  again, 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  fee  what  talk  I  have  to  do. — 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about; 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 
And  fwear  unto  my  foul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  vow  is  made. — Come,  brother,  take  a  head ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear: 
Lavinia,  thou  lhalt  be  employed  in  thefe  things;4 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  fweet  wench,  between  thy 

teeth. 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  fight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  mull  not  Hay: 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raife  an  army  there; 


*  Lavinia,  thoujbalt  be  employed  in  thefe  things;]  Thus  the  folio, 
1 623.     The  quarto,  1 6 1 1 ,  thus : 

And  Lavinia  thoujbalt  be  employ  d  in  thefe  arms. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  read : 
Ltrvwia, 
Thou  too  Jbalt  be  employed  in  thefe  things;    ■ 

Steevens, 
The  folio  alfo  reads — And  Lavinia;   the  reft  as  above.     The 
compofitor  probably  caught  the  word-— And  from  the  preceding 
line.    Malone. 
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And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let's  Jtifs  and  part,  for  w<  have  rough  to  do* 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  Lavinia. 

Luc.  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father; 
The  woeful'ft  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Rome! 
Farewell,  proud  Rome !  till  Lucius  come  again, 
He  leaves 5  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  lifter ; 
O,  'would  thou  wert  as  thou  'tofore  haft  been! 
But  now  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia  lives, 
But  in  oblivion,  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs ; 
And  make  proud  Saturninus  and  his  emprefs 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raife  a  power, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.       [Exit. 


SCENE     II.6 

A,  Room  in  Titus's  Houfe.    A  banquet  Jet  out* 

Enter  Titus,  Marcus,  Lavinia,  and  young Lucius, 

a  boy. 

Tir.  So,  &  t  now  lit :  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preferve  juft  fo  much  ftrength  in  us  . 
As  will  revenge  thefe  bitter  woes  of  ours. 


'  He  leaves  &c]  Old  copies — He  loves.  Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe, 

Malonb. 

6  Scene  //.]  This  (bene,  which  does  not  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  action,  yet  feems  to  have  the  fame  author  with  the  reft,  is 
omitted  in  the  quarto  of  1611,  but  found  in  the  folio  of  1623: 

Johnson. 
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Marcus,  unknit  that  forrow-wreathen  knot ; 7 

Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands 

And  cannot  paffionate 8  our  tenfold  grief 

With  folded  arms.     This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 

Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  my  breaft ; 

And  when9  my  heart,  all  mad  with  mifery, 

Beats  in  this  hollow  prifon  of  my  flefli, 

Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 

Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  doft  talk  in  figns ! 

[To  Lav ini a. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beau 

ing, 
Thou  canft  not  ftrike  it  thus  to  make  it  ftill. 
Wound  it  with  fighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans  ; 
Or  get  fome  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
And  juft  againfl  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole; 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall* 
May  run  into  that  fink,  and  foaking  in, 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  fea-falt  tears. 

Mar.  Fye,  brother,  fye !  teach  her  not  thus  to 
lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tjr.  How  now  !  has  forrow  made  thee  dote  al- 
ready ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  fhould  be  mad  but  L 
What  violent  hands  can  fhe  lay  on  her  life  ? 


7  Marcus, unknit  that  forrvw-nvreathen  knot',']  So, in  The  TemfeJI: 

*•  fitting 

"  His  arms  in  this  fad  knot."    Malone. 

8  And  cannot  paffionate  Wr.]  This  obfolcte  verb  is  likewife  found 
in  Spenfer: 

"  Great  pleafure  mix'd  with  pitiful  regard, 
••  That  godly  king  and  qneen  did  paffionate*9 

StIEVBNK 

•  And  ivben  &c.]    Old  cope*— JVbo  when — .    CorreAed  by 
Mr.  Rowo..   Malone, 
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Ah,  wherefore  doft  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands  ;— 

To  bid  yEneas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 

How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miferable  ? 

O,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands; * 

Left  we  remember  ftill,  that  we  have  none.— 

Fye,  fye,  how  frantickly  I  fquare  my  talk ! 

As  if  we  fhould  forget  we  had  no  hands, 

If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands ! — 

Come,  let's  fall  to ;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this  :— 

Here  is  no  drink  !  Hark,  Marcus,  what  (he  fays  ;— 

I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  figns ; — 

She  fays,  fhe  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears,1 

Brew'd  withherforrowsjinefh'duponher  cheeks  :*-! 

Speechlefs  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought ; 

In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfed:, 

As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers : 

Thou  (halt  not  figh,  nor  hold  thy  flumps  to  heaven, 

Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  fign, 

But  I,  of  thefe,  will  wreft  an  alphabet, 

And,  by  ftill  pradlice,5  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 

Boy.  Good  grandfire,  leave  thefe  bitter  deep  la- 
ments: 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  fome  pleafing  tale. 

1  O,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  bands,]  So,  in  Troilus  and 
Creffida: 

99  thou 

99  Handleft  in  thy  difcourfc,  O,  that  her  ba*i—" 

Malonb. 
'  Jbe  drinks  no  other  drink  hut  tears  A   So,  in  King  Henry  VI* 

Part  III: 

"  Ye  fee,  /  drink  the  water  of  my  ejes" 
Again,  in  Venus  and  Adonis: 

99  Doft  thou  drink  tears ,  that  thou  provok'ft  fuch  weeping  ?" 

Malonb. 

* mefh'd  upon  her  cheeks :]     A  very  coarfc    allafion  to 

brewing.    Steevens. 

s  —  ^r  ftill  fraclice,]  By  coolant  or  continual  practice. 

JOHKSOH. 
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-  Mar.  Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  paflion  mov'd; 
Doth  weep  to  fee  his  gmndfirfs  heavinefs. 

Trr.  Pfeace,  tender  fapling;  thou  art  made  of 
tears,5 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. — 

{MARCv&Jlrikts  the  dijb  with  a  knife. 
What  doft  thou  ftrike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife? 

Mar.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord ;  a 
fly. 

Tir.  Out  on  thee,  murderer!  thou  kill'ft  my' 
heart;6 
Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny: 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent, 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother;  Get  thee  gone; 
I  fee,  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly. 

Tir.  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mo- 
ther?7 
How  would  he  hang  his  (lender  gilded  wings, 


*  Peace  y  under  fapling ;  thou  art  made  of  tears,]  So,  in  CtrhUams: 

*• thou  boy  of  tears/'    Steevens. 

*  Out  on  thee,  murderer!  thou  kill'ft  my  heart;]  So,  in  King 
Htnry  V: 

"  The  king  hath  kilPd  bis  heart." 
Again,  in  Venus  and  Adonis: 

"  That  they  have  murder' d  this  poor  heart  of  mine." 

Maloki. 

?  — —  a  father  arid  mother  ?]  Mother  perhaps  fliould  be  omitted, 
as  the  following  line  fpeaks  only  in  the  lingular  number,  and  Titus 
mod  probably  confines  his  thoughts  to  the  fuficrings  of  a  father. 

Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  judicioufly  conjectures  that  the  words — and  mother, 
ihonld  be  omitted.     We  might  read : 

But! — How  if that  fiy  had  a  father 9  brother  ? 
The  note  of  exclamation  feems  necefTary  after— But,  from  what 
Marcus  fays,  in  the  preceding  line: 

««  Alas!  my  lord  I  have  tut  kill'd  a  fly."    Rition, 
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And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air  ?s 
Poor  harmlefs  fly ! 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody, 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry ;  and  thou  haflrkill'd 
him. 
Mar.  Pardon  me,  fir ;  'twas  a  black  ill-favour'd 

.  «       fly> 
Like  to  the  emprefs*  Moor;  therefore  I  kill'd  him. 

Tjt.  O,  O,  O, 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
For  thou  had  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  infult  on  him  ; 
Flattering  myfelf,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  hither  purpofely  to  poifon  me. — 
There's  for  thyfelf,  and  that's  for  Tamora.— 
Ah,  firrah!'— 

Yet  I  do  think  we  are  not  brought  fo  low,* 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly, 
That  comes  in  likenefs  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  man !  grief  has  fo  wrought  on 
him, 
He  takes  falfe  fliadows  for  true  fubftances. 


8  And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  airf\  Lamenting  doings  is  a 
very  idle  expreffion,  and  conveys  no  idea.  I  read— doling*. 
The  alteration  which  I  have  made,  though  it  is  but  the  addition 
of  a  (ingle  letter,  is  a  great  increafe  to  the  fenfe;  and  though,  in* 
deed,  there  is  fomewhat  of  a  tautology  in  the  epithet  and  uibfttt* 
live  annexed  to  it,  yet  that's  no  new  thing  with  our  author* 

Theobald. 

There  is  no  need  of  change.  Sad  doings  for  any  unfortunate 
event,  is  a  common  though  not  an  elegant  expreffion. 

•  Sthivbhs. 

^  Ab$  firrah !]  This  was  formerly  not  a  difrefpe&rul  expreffion. 
Poins  ufcs  the  fame  addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  See  Vol.  VJU. 
p.  38$,  n.  6.    Malonb. 

1  Tet  /do  think  &c]   D§  was  infcrted  by  roe  for  the  fake  of 
metre.    Stibvens, 
I 
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Tir.  Come,  take  away* — Lavinia,  go  with  me: 
I'll  to  thy  clofet;  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  (lories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old.— 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me;  thy  fight  is  young, 
And  thou  flialt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle* 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IV.        SCENE    I. 

The  fame.     Before  Titus's  Houfe. 

Enter  Ti  tus  and  Marcus.  Then  enter  young  Lucius, 
Lavinia  running  after  him. 

Boy.  Help,  grandfire,  help!  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  not  why : — 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  fee  how  fwift  fhe  comes ! 
Alas,  fweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Mar.  Stand  by  me,  Lucius ;  do  not  fear  thine 

aunt. 

Tit.  She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  thee 

harm. 
Boy.  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  (he 

did. 

Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  thefe 
figns? 

Tit.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius: — Somewhat  doth  (he 
mean: 
See,  Lucius,  fee,  how  much  (he  makes  of  thee : 
Somewhither  would  Ihe  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
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Read  to  her  fons,  than  fhe  hath  read  to  thee, 

Sweet  poetry,  and  Tully's  Orator.* 

Canft  thou  not  guefs  wherefore  (he  plies  thee  thus? 

Bor.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guefs, 
Unlefs  fome  fit  or  frenzy  do  poflefs  her: 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandfire  fay  full  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad; 
And  I  have  read,  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  forrow :  That  made  me  to  fear; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know,  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth: 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and 

fly; 
Caufelefs,  perhaps:  But  pardon  me,  fweet  aunt: 
And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  will  moll  willingly  attend  your  ladyfliip. 

Mar.  Lucius,  I  will. 

[Lavinia  turns  over  the  books  which  Lucius 
has  let  fall. 

Tir.  How  now,  Lavinia  ? — Marcus,  what  means 
this? 
Some  book  there  is  that  fhe  defires  to  fee: — 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  thefe? — Open  them,  boy.—     „ 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  fkill'd; 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 


1 Tully's  orator.]  The  moderns — oratory.    The  old  copies 

read— Tully's  oratour\  meaning,  perhaps,  Tully  De  orator*. 

Stiivbhs, 

Tully's  Orator.]  Tully's  Treati/e  on  Eloquence,  addrefled  to 

Brutus,  and  entitled  Orator.  The  quantity  of  Latin  words  was 
formerly  little  attended  to.  Mr.  Rowe  and  all  the  fubfequent 
editors  read — Tully's  oratory.    Maloni. 

Vol.  XIII.  Y 
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And  fo  beguile  thy  forrow,  till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deci— 
<yhy  lifts  flie  up  her  arms  in  fequence  thw? 

Mar.  I  think,  (he  means*  that  there  was  more 
than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fad; — Ay,  more  there  was;~- 
Or  elfe  to  heaven  (he  heaves  them  for  reveage. 

Tir.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  (he  tofleth  fo? 

Boy.  Grandfire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  * 
My  mother  gaye't  me. 

Mar.  For  love  of  her  that's  gone* 

Perhaps  (he  cull '4  it  from  among  the  reft. 

Tit.  Soft!  fee,  how  bulily  fhe  turns  the  leaves!1 
Help  her:— 

What  would  (he  find ?— Lavinia,  (hall  I  read? 
This  is  the  tragick  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treafon,  and  his  rapes 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thiqe  annoy. 

Mar.  See,  brother,  fee;  note,  how  (he  quotes 
the  leaves.4 

77r.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  furprifc'd,  fwect 

gH 
Ravifh'd,  and  wrong*d,  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ru thief*,  vaft,  and  gloomy  woods  ?^» 
See,  fee!-, — 

Ay,  fuch  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
(O,  had  we  never,  never,  hunted  there !) 


1  Soft!  fee,  bow  bufilj  &c.l    Old  copies— Soft,  fo  b*fify>  &c 
Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malons. 

4  hvwjbe  quotes  the  leaves.]   To  quote  is  to  obfexrc    See 

a  note  on  Hamlet,  A&  II.  fc.  ii.    Steevens. 

See,  Vol.  V.p.  277,  n.  8 ;  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  367,  d.  a. 

Malons. 
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Pattern *d  by  that  the  poet  here  defcribes, 
By  nature  made  for  murders,  and  for  rtpes. 

Mar*  O,  why  lhould  mature  build  (6  foul  a 
den, 
Unlefs  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies ! 

Tit.  Give  figns,  fweet  girl, — for  here  are  none 
but  friends, — 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durft  do  the  deed : 
Or  flunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erft, 
That  left  the  camp  to  fin  in  Lucrece'  bed? 

Mar.  Sit  down,  fweet  niece ; — brother,  fit  down 
by  me. — 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Infpire  me,  that  I  may  this  treafon  find? — 
My  lord,  look  here; — look  here,  Lavinia: 
This  fandy  plot  is  plain ;  guide,  if  thou  canft. 
This  after  me,  when  I  have  writ  my  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 

[He  writes  bis  name  with  his  ftaff,  and  guides  it 
with  bis  feet  and  mouth. 

Curs'd  be  that  heart,  that  fore'd  us  to  this  fhift! — 
Write  thou,  good  niece;    and  here  difplay,    at 

laft, 
What  God  will  have  difcover'd  for  revenge : 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  forrows  plain, 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors,  and  the  truth ! 

[She  takes  the  ftaff  in  ber  mouth,  and  guides  it 
with  ber  flumps,  and  writes. 

TiT.  O,  do  you  read,  my  lord,  what  Ihe  hath 
writ? 
Stuprum — Chiron — Demetrius. 

Mar.  What,  what!— the  luftful  fons  of  Tamora 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  ? 

Y  2 
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Tit.  Magne  Dominator  poli,* 
Tarn  lentus  audis /cetera?  tarn  lentus  vides? 

-Mar.  O,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord!  although,  I 
know, 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth, 
To  ftir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildeft  thoughts, 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me;  Lavinia,  kneel; 
And  kneel,  fweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hedor's  hope; 
And  fwear  with  me, — as  with  the  woful  feere/ 


5  Magne  Dominator  poli,  Sec]  Magne  Regnator  Deum,  &c.  is 
die  exclamation  of  Hippolytus  when  Phaedra  difcovert  die  fccret 
of  her  inceftuous  paffion  in  Seneca's  tragedy.    Ste  b  v  e  ns. 

6  And  fwear  with  me, — as  with  the  woful  feere,]  The  old  copies 
do  not  only  aflift  as  to  find  the  true  reading  by  conjecture.  I  win 
give  an  inftance,  from  the  firft  folio,  of  a  reading  (inconteftibly  the 
true  one)  which  has  efcaped  the  laborious  refearcbes  of  the  many 
moft  diligent  criticks,  who  hare  favoured  the  world  with  editions 
of  Shakipeare: 

My  lords  hteel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel; 

And  kneel9  fweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hefiors  hope  \ 
.   And  fwear  with  me,  as  with  the  woeful  peer, 

And  father  cf that  chafe  dijbonourd  dame, 

Lord  Junius  Brutus  fware  for  Lucrece'  rape—. 
What  meaning  has  hitherto  been  annexed  to  the  word  peer,  in  this 
paflaee,  I  know  not.  Hie  reading  of  the  firft  folio  is  feere,  which 
fignines  a  companion,  and  here  metaphorically  a  bufiand.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  Brutus,  which  is  alluded  to,  is  defcribed  at  length 
in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  as  putting  an  end  to  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Collatinus  and  Lucretius,  the  hufband  and  father  of  Lu- 
cretia*    So,  in  Sir  Eglamourof Artoys,  fig.  A  4: 

"  Chriftabell,  your  cfaughter  free, 

"  When  fhall  (he  have  a  fere?"  i.  e.  a  hulband. 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Lamentation  on  the  Death  of  SK  Elizabeth,  Wife 
of  Henry  VII: 

*«  Was  I  not  a  king's  fere  in  marriage?" 
And  again: 

"  Farewell  my  daughter  Katherine,  late  the^nr 

"  To  prince  Arthur."    Tyrwhitt. 

The  word  feere  or  pheere  rery  frequently  occurs  among  the  old 
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Tit.  O,  gracious  emperor!  O,  gentle  Aaron! 
Did  ever  raven  ling  fo  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  fweet  tidings  of  the  fun's  uprife? 
With  all  my  heart,  I'll  fend  the  emperor 
My  hand; 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.  Stay,  father;  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  fo  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  fent ;  my  hand  will  ferve  the  turn : 
My  youth  can  better  fpare  my  blood  than  you ; 
And  therefore  mine  (hall  fave  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.  Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Rome, 
And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-ax, 
Writing  deftrudion  on  the  enemy's  caftle?9 
O,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  defert : 

9  Writing  deftruftion  on  the  enemy s  caftle?]  Thus  all  the  editions* 
But  Mr.  Theobald,  after  ridiculing  the  fagacity  of  the  former 
editors  at  the  expence  of  a  great  deal  of  aukward  mirth,  cofrecli 
it  to  ca/buf'y  and  this,  he  fays,  he'll  (land  by:  And  the  Oxford 
editor  taking  his  fecurity,  will  (land  by  it  too.  But  what  a.  flipper/ 
ground  is  cntical  confidence !  Nothing  could  bid  fairer  for  a  right 
conjecture ;  yet  'tis  all  imaginary.  A  clofe  helmet,  which  covered 
the  whole  head,  was  called  a  caftle,  and,  I  fuppofe,  for  that  very 
reafon.  Don  Quixote's  barber,  at  leaft  as  good  a  critick  as  thefe 
editors,  fays,  (in  Shelton's  tranflation,  1612):  "  I  know  what  it 
a  helmet,  and  what  a  morrion,  and  what  a  clofe  caftle %  and  other 
things  touching  warfare."  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xviii.  And  the  original, 
celaaa  de  encaxe%  has  fomething  of  the  fame  fignification.  ShaklpearC 
ufes  the  word  again  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 
"  and,  Diomede, 

••  Stand  faft,  and  wear  a  caftle  on  thy  head." 

Warburtoh. 

*f  Dn  Warborton's  proof  (fays  Mr.  Heath}  refts  wholly  on  two 
Biiftakes,  one  of  a  printer,  the  other  of  his  own*  In  Shelton's 
Don  Qnixote  the  word  clofe  caftle  is  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  a  clofe 
cafytte,  which  is  the  exaft  interpretation  of  the  Spanifh  original, 
celada  de  encaxe;  this  Dr.  Warburton  muft  have  feen,  if  he  had 
undefftood  Spaniih  as  well  as  be  pretends  to  do.  For  the  primitive 
$axa9  from  whence  the  word  encaxe %  is  derived,  figntfies  a  box,  or 

x3 
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Tit.  Cottifc,  g6  with  trie  int6  thin*  armoury*. 
Lucius,  I'll  fit  theft,-  artd  Withal,  ttijr  bdy 
Shall  carry  fr6m  me  to  th*  empreft'  fbfci 
Prefenta,  that  I  intend  to  Tend  them  both: 
Come,  come;  thou'lt  do  thy  mefttge*  Wilt  than 
not? 

Bar.  Ay,   with  rtiy   dagger  in  their  bofoms, 

grahdfife. 
Tit.  No,  boy,  not  fo;  Ml  teach  thee  another 

fcourfe. 

Lavinia,  come: — Marcus,  look  to  my  houfe; 

Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court; 

Ay,  marry,  will  we,  fir ;  and  we'll  be  waited  oft. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Lavinia,  and  Boy. 

Ma**  O  heavens,  can  you  hear  a  good  roan 
groan, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  companion  him? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecftafy  i 
That  hath  more  fears  of  forrow  in  his  heart, 
Than  foe-men's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  fhield : 
l$ut  yet  fo  juft,  that  he  wilP  not  revenge: — 
Revenge  the  heavens 9  for  old  Andronicus !  [Exit* 

*  Revenge  the  heavens — ]  Wfe  (herald  read: 

Revenge  thee-  heavens t .     Warburtok. 

Itfitonkibfcz 

Revenge,  ye  heavens  f  . 

Ye  was  by  the  tranferiber  taken  forj-,  the.    Jomtsow* 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  right,  and  fignlfai   may  the  heaven* 
nvenge%  Sec.    Stiiviict. 

I  belleVfc  w*  (hould  read  t 

Revenge  then  heavens.     Ttrwhitt. 
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SCENE     II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aaron,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius,  at  one 
door;  at  another  doors  young  Lucius,  and  an  At- 
tendant\  with  a  bundle  of  weapons %  and  ver/es  writ 
upon  them. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here's  the  fon  of  Lucius  $ 
He  hath  fome  meflage  to  deliver  to  u*. 

A  jr.  Ay,  fome  mad  meflage  from  his  mad  grand- 
father. 

Bor.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbienefs  I  may, 
1  greet  your  honour*  from  Andronicus  * — 
And  pray  the  Roman  gods,  confound  you  both. 

Dem.  Gramercy/  lovely  Lucius:  What's  the 
news  ? 

Bar.  That  you  are  both  decypher'd,  that's  the 

news, 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape.    [Ajidf.]   May  k 

pleafe  you, 
My  grandfire,  well-advis'd,  hath  fent  by  me 
The  goodlieft  weapons  of  his  armoury, 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth, 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  fo  he  bade  me  fay  1 
And  fo  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  prefcnt 
Your  lordihips,  that  whenever  you  have  need, 

*  Gramcrcj,]  ut.  grand  nurd  i  great  thanks*    Stibvbns* 

Y4 
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You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well : 
And  fo  I  leave  you  both,  [AfideJ]  like  bloody  vil- 
lains. [Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 

Dem.  What's  here?  A  fcroll ;  and  written  round 
about  ? 
Let's  fee ; 

Integer  vita?,  fcelerifque  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  facults>  neque  arcu. 

Chi.  O,  'tis  a  verfe  in  Horace ;  I  know  it  well : 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

A  jr.  Ay,  juft ! — a  verfe  in  Horace ; — right,  you 

have  it. 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  afs ! 
Here's  no  found  jeft !  *  the  old  man  hath 

found  their  guilt; 
And  fends  the  weapons  wrapp'd  about  with 

lines, 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the 

quick. 
But  were  our  witty  emprefs  well  a-foot, 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus*  conceit* 
But  let  her  reft  in  her  unreft  awhile. — 
And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy  ftar 
Led  us  to  Rome,  ft  rangers,  and,  more  than  fo, 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing* 


1  Here's  no  found  jeftf]  Thus  the  old  copies.  This  mode  of 
expreffion  wa*  common  formerly;  fo,  in  Km%  Henry  IV.  Part  I : 
«•  Here's  no  fine  villainy !" — We  yet  talk  of  giving  a  famed  drub- 
bing. Mr.  Theobald,  however,  and  the  modern  editors,  read— 
Here's  no  fond  jeft.     M  A  LO  N I . 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  So,  in  King 
Richard  Ul: 

"  Good  Catefby,  go,  effea  this  bufinefs  ftumdlj." 
See  alfo  Rome*  and  JulUt,  A&  IV.  fc.  v.    Stebybhs. 


>Aflde. 
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Dem.  But  me  more  good,  to  fee  fo  great  a  lord 
Bafely  infiquate,  and  fend  us  gifts. 

Aar.  Had  he  not  reafon,  lord  Demetrius? 
Did  you  not  ufe  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 

Dem.  I  would,  we  had  a  thoufand  Roman  dames 
At  fuch  a  bay,  by  turn  to  ferve  our  luft. 

Chi.  A  charitable  wilh,  and  full  of  love. 

Aar.  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  fay 
amen. 

Chi.  And  that  would  (he  for  twenty  thoufand 
more. 

Dem.  Come,  let  us  go ;  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar.  Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods  have  given  us 
o'er.  [Ajide.     Flourijb. 

Dem.  Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flouriflj 
thus? 

Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  fon. 

Dem.  Soft;  who  comes  here ? 

Enter  a  Nurfe,  with  a  Black^a-moor  Child  in  her 

(IffHS. 

Nur.  Good  morrow,  lords : 

O,  tell  me,  did  you  fee  Aaron  the  Moor  ? 

Aar.  Well,  more,  or  lefs,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all, 
Here  Aaron  is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

Nur.  O  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore ! 

Aar.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  doft  thou  keep? 
What  doft  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  ? 

Nur.  O,  that  which  I  would  hide  from  heaven's 
eye, 
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Our  emprefs'  fhame,  and  ftatdjr  Rome's  difgracej — 
She  is  delivered,  lords,  (he  is  ddiver'd. 

-/!**.  To  whom? 

iVvA.  I  mean,  flic's  brought  to  bed, 

1   ^#s.  We!!,  God 

Give  her  good  reft !  What  hath  he  fent  her? 

Nur.  A  devil. 

/   Adk.  Why,  then  (he's  the  devil's  dam ;  a  joyful 

iflue. 
I  -■  Nv*.  A  joylefs,  difmal,  black,  and  forrowful  iflbe : 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathfome  as  a  toad 
Amongft  the  faireft  breeders  of  our  clime. 
*The  emprefs  fends  it  thee,  thy  ftamp,  thy  feal, 
And  bids  thee  chriften  it  with  tby  dagger's  point. 

Aar.  Out,  out,9  you  whore !  is  black, fo  bafe  a 
hi**?— 
Sweet  blowfe,  you  are  a  beauteous  bloftbm,  furc. 

Dmm.  Villain,  what  haft  thou  done? 

Aar.  Done!  that  which  thou  * 

Canft  not  undo. 

Chi.  Thou  haft  undone  our  mother. 

Aar.  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother.1 

Dbm.  And  therein,  hellifh  dog,  thou  haft  un- 
done. 

*  Out,  out,]  The  fecond  interjection,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
bid  copies,  I  have  inferted  fop  the  Take  of  metre.    Si-iivs  n i. 

*  Done!  that  which  /£<»—]  Done!  which  is  wanting  in  the 
old  copies,  wit  very  properly  added,  for  the  lake  of  meafore,  by 
Mr.  Capell.    Stiiyems. 

<    »  VilUin,  I  have  done  tfy  mrtbir.]  To  4  b  here  nfcd  obfcenely. 
So,  in  Taylor  the  water  poet's  character  of  a  ProfiUute: 

••  She's  facile  fieri,  (quickly  wonne,) 

"  Or,  conferring  truly,  cayr  to  be  dm"    Collins* 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  193,  n.  8.    Rebd. 
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Woe  ta  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed  choice! 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  fo  foul  a  fiend  t 

Chi.  It  fhall  not  live. 

Mr.  It  fhall  not  die.1 

Nvr.  Aaron,  it  mtift;  the  mother  wills  it  fo. 

A4R.  What,  muft  it,  nurfe  ?  then  let  no  man,  but  1$ 
Do  execution  on  my  flefh  and  blood. 

D&M.  I'll  broach  the  tadpole4  on  my  rapier's 
point: 
Nurfe,  give  it  me;  my  fword  fhall  foon  defpatch  it. 

Aar.  Sooner  this  fword  fhall  plough  thy  bowels 
up. 
[Takes  the  child  from  the  Nurfe,  and  draws. 
Stay,  murderous  villains !  will  you  kill  your  bro- 
ther? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  flcy, 
That  fhone  fo  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got, 
He  dies  upon  my  fcymitar's  fharp  point, 
That  touches  this  my  firft-born  ion  and  heir ! 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  all  his  threat'ning  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war, 
Shall  feize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what;  ye  fanguine,  fhallow-hearted  boys! 


7  //  /ball  not  die  J]   We  may  fuppofe  that  the  mcafure  heft  wai 
originally  perfeft,  and  flood  thus: 

I  fay,  it /hall  not  die.     Steevbns. 

4  til  broach  the  tmdpoU—]    A  bnacb  is  a  /pit.    VH/pUUm 
tadpole.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  ofLucrece,  1630  : 

"  I'll  broach  thee  on  my  fteel." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Plea/ant  Difcvoery  of  the  Co/enare  of  Colliers % 

\  C02 :  " with  that  the  caoeht  a  /pit  in  her  hand,  and  fwore 

ii  he  offered  to  ftirre,  (he  (honla  therewith  broach  him." 

Collins. 
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Yc  white-lim'd  walls ! 5  ye  alchoufc  painted  figns  1 

Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue, 

In  that  it  fcorns  to  bear  another  hue : 6 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 

Can  never  turn  a  fwan's  black  legs  to  white, 

Although  (he  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood.— 

Tell  the  emperefs  from  me,  I  am  of  age 

To  keep  mine  own;  excufe  it  how  fhe  can. 

Dem.  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  miftrefs  thus? 

Aar.  My  miftrefs  is  my  miftrefs  $  this,  myfelf; 
The  vigour,  and  the  pi&ure  of  my  youth: 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer ; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  fafe, 
Or  fome  ofyou  fhall  fmoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Dem.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  fham'd. 

Chi.  Rome  will  defpife  her  for  this  foul  efcape.7 

Nur.  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her 
death. 


*  Ye  white  lim'd  walls!]  The  old  copies  have — white  limb' J. 
The  word  intended,  I  think,  was — white  limn' J.  Mr.  Pope  and 
the  fubfequent  editors  read-— white  llm'd.    M a  lo  n e. 

I  read — lim'd,  becaufe  I  never  found  the  term — limn'd,  employed 
to  defcribe  ivhite-iuajhing,  and  becaufe  in  The  Mid/mmmer  blight's 
Dream  we  have— 

••  This  man,  with  lime  and  roagh-caft,  doth  prefent 
«  Wall." 
A  layer-on  of  nvhitenvajb  is  not  a  limner.     Limning  comprehends 
the  idea  of  delineation.    St e e v e  ns. 

6  In  that  it  fcorns  to  bear  another  hue :]  Thus  both  the  quarto 
and  the  folio.  Some  modern  editions  had  feems  inftead  of  fcorns, 
which  was  reftored  by  Dr.  Johnfon.    Ma  lone. 

Scorns  fhould  undoubtedly  be  inferted  in  the  text. 

Tyrwhitt. 

7  — -for  this  foul  efcape,]  This  foul  illegitimate  child. 

Malone, 
So,  in  King  John  : 

«•  Nofcafe  of  nature. M    Steevens. 
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Chi.  I  blulh  to  think  upon  this  ignomy.8 

Aar>  Why  there's  the   privilege  your  beauty 
bears: 
Fye,  treacherous  hue !  that  will  betray  with  blufhing 
The  clofe  enadts  and  counfels  of  the  heart! 7 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer: 8 
Look,  how  the  black  (lave  fmiles  upon  the  father; 
As  who  (hould  fay,  Old  lad\  I  am  thine  own. 
He  is  your  brother,  lords;  fenfibly  fed 
Of  that  felf-blood  that  firft  gave  life  to  you ; 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprifon'd  were. 
He  is  enfranchifed  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  hefs  your  brother  by  the  furer  fide, 
Although  my  feal  be  ftamped  in  his  face. 

Nur.  Aaron,  what  lhall  I  fay  unto  the  emprefs  ? 

Dem.  Advife  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done, 
And  we  will  all  fubfcribe  to  thy  advice ; 
Save  thou  the  child,  fo  we  may  all  be  fafe. 

Aar.  Then  fit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  confult. 
My  fon  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you: 
Keep  there :  Now  talk  at  pleafure  of  your  fafety. 

[Tbeyfit  on  the  ground. 

Dem.  How  many  women  faw  this  child  of  his  ? 

• ignomy.]  i.  e.  ignominy.    Sec  Vol.  VTTI.  p.  588,  n.  7. 

Maloke. 
9  The  clofe  enacls  and  counfels  of  the  heart!]  So,  in  Othello: 

"  They  are  clofe  denotements  working  from  the  hearty—*9 

Maloni. 
*        ,    another  leer:}  Leer  is  complexion,  or  hue.   So,  in  As  you 

ttke  it:  t€ a  Rofalind  of  a  better  leer  than  yon."    See  Mr, 

Toilet's  note  on  Aft  IV.  fc.  i.  In  the  notes  on  the  Canterbury 
Tales  of  Chaucer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  Vol.  IV.  p.  320*  lere  it 
fuppofed  to  mean  fkin.  So,  in  If  umbras,  MS.  Cott.  Cal.  1 1 ,  fol. 
129: 

**  His  lady  is  white  as  wales  bone, 

'«  Here  lere  brygte  to  fe  upon, 

"  So  faire  as  blofme  on  tre."    Steivens, 
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Aar.  Why,  fo,  brave  lordf*  When  we  all  join  in 
league, 
I  am  a  lamb :  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lionefs, 
The  ocean  fwells  not  fo  as  Aaron  florins.— 
But,  fay  again,  how  many  &w  the  child  ? 
,  Nur.  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myfelf, 
And  no  one  elfe,  but  the  deliver'd  emprefs. 

Aar.  The  emperefs,  the  midwife,  and  yourfelf : 
Two  may  keep  counfel,  when  the  third's  away:9 
Go  to  the  emprefs ;  tell  her,  this  I  faid  : — 

[Stabbing  her. 
Weke,  weke! — fo  cries  a  pig,   prepar'd  to  the 
fpit. 

De it.  What  mean'ft  thou,  Aaron  ?  Wherefore 
didft  thou  this  ? 

Aar.  O,  lord,  fir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy: 
Shall  fhe  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours  ? 
A  longvtongu'd  babbling  gpfllp?  no,  lords,  ao. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  ray  full  intent. 
Nj&t  jar,  one  Muliteus  lives,1  my  countryman, 
Htf  wife  but  y.efternight  was  brought  to  bed; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are : 
Go  pack  with  him,4  and  give  the  mother  gold, 

•   *  f*wo  may  keep  counfel,  when  the  thirds  away :]  This  proverb  is 
introduced  Ufcewife  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.    Stebvbms. 

*  ■  ■ ,  ■■  one  Muliteus  lives,]  The  word  lives,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  old  copies,  was  fopphed  by  Mr.  Rowc.    M alone. 

.■»■  ■  MuUteus—]  This  line  being  too  long  by  a  foot,  Muliteus p 
•oMooriQi  name,  (or  indeed  any  name  at  all,)  and  tbe  verb-—/***/ 
wanting  to  the  fenfe  in  the  old  copy,  I  fufped  the  de£gnation  of 
Aaron'6  friend  to  be  a  corruption,  and  that  our  author  wrote: 

Not  far,  one  Muley  lives  9  my  countryman, 
Muley  lives  was  eafily  changed  by  a  blundering  transcriber,  or 
printer,  into— MuUteus.    Ste evens. 

4  Go  pack  with  him,]  Pad  iere  fcems  to  hare  the  meaning  of 
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And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let's  kifs  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  Lavinia, 
Zt/c  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father; 
The  woeful' ft  man  that  ever  Hv*d  in  Rome! 
Farewell,  proud  Rome !  till  Lucius  come  again, 
He  leaves5  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  fifter; 
O,  'would  thou  wert  as  thou  'tofore  haft  been! 
But  now  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia  lives. 
But  in  oblivion,  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs; 
And  make  proud  Satu minus  and  his  emprefs 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raife  a  power, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.       [Exit. 


SCENE     IL* 

A  Room  in  Titus's  Haufe.     A  banquet  Jet  out* 

Enter  Titus,  Marcus,  Lavinia,  and  young  Lucius, 

a  boy* 

Ti<r.  So,  fo  j  now  fit :  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preferve  juft  fo  much  ftrength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  thefe  bitter  woes  of  ours. 


*  He  leaves  £tff»]  Old  copies — He/over.  Correeledhy  Mr*  Row  e. 

NIalone* 

6  See**  //,]  This  fcene#  which  does  not  con t rib u re  any  thing 
to  the  aft  ion  t  yet  fecras  to  have  the  fame  author  with  the  reft,  is 
omitted  in  the  quarto  of  1611,  but  found  in  the  folio  of  1625: 

Johnson, 
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And  feed '  on  curds  and  whey,  and  fuck  the  goat, 

And  cabin  in  a  cave ;  and  bring  you  up 

To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp*       [Exit. 


SCENE      III. 

The  fame.     A  publick  Place. 

Enter  Titus,  bearing  arrows,  with  letters  at  the  ends 
qftbem;  with  him  Marcus,  young  Lucius,  and 
ether  Gentlemen,  with  bows. 

Tir.  Come,  Marcus,  come ;— Kinfmen,  this  is 
the  way : — 
Sir  boy,  now 4  let  me  fee  your  archery ; 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there  ftraight: 
Terras  AJlraa  reliquit: — 

Be  you  remcmber'd,  Marcus,  (he's  gone,  (he's  fled. 
Sir,  take  you  to  your  tools.     You,  coufins,  (hall 
Go  found  the  ocean,  and  caft  your  nets ; 
Happily  you  may  find  her  in  the  fea ; 
Yet  there's  as  little  juftice  as  at  land : — 
No ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  mud  do  it ; 
•Tis  you  muft  dig  with  mattock,  and  with  fpade, 
And  pierce  the  inmoft  center  of  the  earth: 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition : 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  juftice,  and  for  aid ; 

3  And  feed — ]  This  verb  having  occurred  in  the  line  immediately 
preceding,  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  with  great  probability,  reads : 
And  feaft  on  curds  Sec.     Steevens. 

* now — ]  This  fy liable  which  is  neceflary  to  the  metre, 

but  wanting  in  the  firft  folio,  is  fupplied  by  the  fecond. 

Stebvihs. 
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And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  forrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. — 
Ah,  Rome! — Well,  well;  I  made  thee  miferable, 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  fuffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me.— 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  pray  be  careful  all, 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unfearch'd; 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  (hipp'd  her  hence, 
And,  kinfmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  juftice. 

Mar.  O,  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  cafe, 
To  fee  thy  noble  uncle  thus  diftradt  ? 

Pub.   Therefore,   my  lord,   it  highly  us  con- 
cerns, 
By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may, 
Till  time  beget  fome  careful  remedy. 

Mar.  Kinfmen,  his  forrows  are  paft  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths ;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tir.  Publius,  how  now?  how  now,  my  mailers? 
What, 
Have  you  met  with  her? 

Pub.  No,  my  good  lord;  but  Pluto  fends  you 
word 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  (hall : 
Marry,  for  Juftice,  Ihe  is  fo  employ'd, 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  fome  where  elfe, 
So  that  perforce  you  muft  needs  ftay  a  time. 

7/r.  He  doth  me  wrong,  to  feed  me  with  delays, 
I'll  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below, 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. — 
Marcus,  we  are  but  fhrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 
No  big-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops*  fize: 
But  metal,  Marcus,  fteel  to  the  very  back; 

Vol.  XIII.  Z 
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Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,*  more  than  our  backs  can 

bear : — 
And,  fith  there  is  no  juftice  in  earth  nor  l>ellt 
We  will  folicit  heaven;  and  move  the  gods, 
To  fend  down  juftice  for  to  wreak6  our  wrongs: 
Come,  to  this  gear.  You  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus. 

[He  gives  them  the  arrows* 
Ad  Jovem>  that's  for  you : — Here,  ad  Apollinem:-— 
Ad  Martem,  that's  for  myfelf ; — 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas: — Here,  to  Mercury: 
To  Saturn,  Caius,7  not  to  Saturnine, — 
You  were  as  good  to  fhoot  againft  the  wind.— 
To  it,  boy.    Marcus,  loofe  when  1  bid : 
O*  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effedt; 
There's  not  a  god  left  unfolicited. 

Mar.  Kinfmen,  (hoot  all  your  fhafts  into  the 
court : 8 
We  will  afflidl  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

5  Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,]     To  wring  a  horfe  u  to  prcfs  or 
ftrain  his  back.    Joh  n son. 
So,  in  Hamlet? 

"  Our  withers  arc  unwrung."    Steevbks. 

*  to  wreak — ]  i.  e.  revenge.     So,  in  p.  342  : 

«•  Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks  f"    Ste  evens. 

?  To  Saturn,  Caius,  Sec  J]     Old  copies  : 

To  Saturnine,  to  Caius*  not  to  Saturnine* 
For  Caius  Mr.  Ro we  fubftitutcd — Caius.    Stbbvbns. 

Saturnine  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.  To  was  inadvertently 
repeated  by  the  compou*  tor.  Casus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
kinfmen  of  Titus.  Publius  and  Semproniua  have  been  already 
mentioned*  Publius  and  Caius,  are  again  introduced  in  Act  V. 
fc.  ii : 

"  Tit.  Publius,  come  hither;  Caius,  and  Valentine." 
The  modern  editors  read— To  Saturn,  to  Calum,  Sec. 

Maloke. 
I  have  always  read — Caius,  i.  e.  the  Roman  deity  of  that  name. 

Stbbvbns. 

b Jboot  all  your  Jbafis  into  the  court  .*]    In  the  ancient  ballad 

of  Titus  Andronicus's  Complaint,  is  the  following  paffage : 
I 
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7/r.  Now,  matters,  draw.  [Tbeyjboot.]   O,  well 
faid,  Lucius ! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap;  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon;9 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Yir.  Ha !  Publius,  Publius,  what  haft  thou  done ! 
See,  fee,  thou  haft  fhot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 

Mar.  This  was  the  fport,  my  lord;  when  Pub* 

lius  (hot, 
The  bull  being  gal  I'd,  gave  Aries  fuch  a  knock 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court; 
And  who  fhould  find  them  but  the  emprefs'  villain? 
She  laugh 'd,  and  told  the  Moor,  he  fhould  not 

choofe 
But  give  them  to  his  mafter  for  a  prefent. 

Tit.  Why,  there  it  goes :  God  give  your  lordfhip 

joy- 

"  Then  paft  reliefe  I  app  and  downe  did  goe, 
"  And  with  my  tears  wrote  in  the  duft  my  woe: 
*'  IJbot  my  arrows  towards  heaven  hie9 
"  And  for  revenge  to  hell  did  often  crve." 
On  this  Dr.  Percy  has  the  following  obfervation :  "  If  the  ballad 
was  written  before  the  play,  I  fhould  fuppofe  this  to  be  only  a 
metaphorical  expreffion,  taken  from  the  Plalms:  "  They  (hoot  out 
their  arrows,  even  bitter  words,   P/alm  lxiv.   3."     Reliants  rf 
Ancient  Englijh  Poetry >,  Vol.  I.  p.  228,  third  edit.     Steevbns. 

9  /  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon;]     To  «•  caft  beyond  the 

moon,"  is  an  expreffion  ufed  in  Hinde's  Eliofto  Libidtnq/o,  1606. 
Again,  in  Mother  Eombie,  1 504:  "  Rifio  hath  gone  beyond  himfelf 
in  cafiing  beyond  the  moon.  Again,  in  A  Woman  kilTd  — ,-r 
Kindnefs,  1617: 


"  1  talk  of  things  impoflible, 

«*  And  caft  beyond  the  moon.       Stibyb 


ns. 


'■  /  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon;]  Thus  the  quarto  and  folio. 
Mr.  Rowe  for  aim  fubftituted  am,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all 
the  modem  editors.    Malonb. 
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Enter  a  Clown,  with  a  bajket  and  two  pigeons. 

News,  news  from  heaven !  Marcus,  the  poft  is  come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings?  have  you  any  letters? 
Shall  I  have  juftice?  what  fays  Jupiter? 

Clo.  Ho!  the  gibbet-maker?  he  fays,  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  mud  not 
be  hang'd  till  the  next  week. 

Tir.  But  what  fays  Jupiter,  I  alk  thee? 

Clo.  Alas,  fir,  I  know  not  Jupiter;  I  never  drank 
With  him  in  all  my  life.8 

Tit.  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier? 

Clo.  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  fir;  nothing  elfe. 

Tir.  Why,  didft  thou  not  come  from  heaven? 

Clo.  From  heaven?  alas,  fir,  I  never  came  there: 
God  forbid,  I  fhould  be  fo  bold  to  prefs  to  heaven 
in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going  with  my 
pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,9  to  take  up  a  matter 
of  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  em- 
perial's  men. 

Mar.  Why,  fir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  ferve 
for  your  oration;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons 
to  the  emperor  from  you. 


•  »  ■  I  know  not  Jupiter;  /  never  drank  with  him  in  all  my 
life.]  Perhaps,  in  this  inftance  alfo,  the  Clown  was  defigned  to 
blunder,  by  laying,  (as  does  the  Dairy-maid  in  a  modern  farce) 
Jrw  Peter,  inftead  of  Jupiter.     Steevens. 

9  the  tribunal  p lets,]     I  fuppofe  the  Clown  means  to  fav, 

Plebeian  tribune,  i.  e.  tribune  of  the  people ;  for  none  could  fill 
this  office  but  fuch  as  were  defcended  from  Plebeian  anceftors. 

Steeveks. 

Sir  T,  Hanmer  fuppofes  that  he  means— /r/'^w  plebiu 

Malone. 
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Tir.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the 
emperor  with  a  grace? 

Clo.  Nay,  truly,  fir,  I  could  never  fay  grace  in 
all  my  life. 

Tir.  Sirrah,  come  hither;  make  no  more  ado, 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor: 
By  me  thou  fhalt  have  iuftice  at  nis  hands. 
Hold,  hold ; — mean  while,  here's  money  for  thy 

charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. — 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  fupplication? 

Clo.  Ay,  fir. 

Tjr.  Then  here  is  a  fupplication  for  you.  And 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  firft  approach,  you 
muft  kneel;  then  kifs  his  foot;  then  deliver  up 
your  pigeons;  and  then  look  for  your  reward.  I'U 
be  at  hapd,  fir ;  fee  you  do  it  bravely. 

Clo.  I  warrant  you,  fir;  let  me  alone. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  haft  thou  a  knife?  Come,  let  me  fti 
.   it. 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration ; 
For  thou  haft  made  it  like  an  humble  fuppliant:— 
And  when  thou  haft  given  it  to  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  fays. 

Cio.  God  be  with  you,  fir;  I  will. 
Tir.  Come,  Marcus,  let's  go:-— Publius,  follow 
me*  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE     IV. 

The  fame.    Before  the  Palace. 

jE*/*rSATURNiNU8,TAMORA,  Chiron,  Demetrius, 

Lords  and  Others:  Saturninus  with  the  arrows 
in  bis  band,  that  Titus  Jbot. 

Sa*.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  arc  thcfc?  Was 
ever  feen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus ;  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  egal  juftice,  us'd  in  fuch  contempt? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  *  the  mightful  gods, 
However  thefe  difturbcrs  of  our  peace 
Buz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath  pafs^, 
But  even  with  law,s  againft  the  wilful  ions 
Of  old  Andronicus.    And  what  an  if 
His  forrows  have  fo  overwhelm'd  his  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflidted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitternefs? 
And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redrefs) 
See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury; 
This  to  Apollo;  this  to  the  god  of  war: 
Sweet  fcrolls  to  fly  about  the  ftreets  of  Rome! 
What's  this,  but  libelling  againft  the  fenate. 
And  blazoning  our  injuftice  every  where  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords? 
As  who  would  fay,  in  Rome  no  juftice  were. 

•  __*/  do — ]  Thcfc  two  words  were  fupplied  by  Mr.  Rowc; 
who  alio  in  the  concluding  lines  of  this  fpeech  fubftituted— iijbe 
deep,  Sec.  for,  if  be  fleep,  and — zsjfoe,  for,  as  be.    Malone. 

I  even  avitb  law,]    Thus  the  fecond  folio*    The  firft,  un* 

metrically,— -even  with  tie  law*    St£bvbni« 
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But,  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecftafies 

Shall  be  no  flielter  to  thefe  outrages : 

But  he  and  his  fhall  know,  that  juftice  lives 

In  Saturninus*  health;  whom,  tf  fhe  fleep, 
He'll  fo  awake,  as  fhe  in  fury*  (hall 

Cut  off  the  proud'ft  confpirator  that  lives. 

Tjm.  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
The  effefts  of  forrow  for  his  valiant  fons, 
Whofe  lofs  hath  piere'd  him  deep,  and  fcarr'd  his 

heart; 
And  rather  comfort  his  diftreffed  plight, 
Than  profecute  the  meaneft,  or  the  beft. 
For  thefe  contempts-     Why,  thus  it  ihall  become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all :        [Afjde, 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touched  thee  to  the  quick, 
Thy  life-blood  out:  if  Aaron  now  be  wife, 
Then  is  all  fafe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port. — 


Enter  Clown, 

How  now,good  fellow  ?  would'ft  thou  fpeak  with  us  ? 

Clq*  Yes,  forfooth,  an  your  mifterfhip  be  crn- 
perial, 

Tam*  Emprefs  I  am,  but  yonder  fits  the  em- 
peror, 

Clq.  'Tis  he, — God,  and  faint  Stephen,  give  you 
good  den:  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and  a  couple 
of  pigeons  here,         [Saturninus  reads  the  letter* 

Sat*  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  pre- 

fently. 

Clo*  How  much  money  mull  I  have? 
Tam,  Come,  firrah,  you  mull  be  hang'd. 

z4 
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Clo.  Hang'd!  By'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought 
up  a  neck  to  *  fair  end-  [Exit,  guarded. 

Sat.  Defpiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monftrous  villainy? 
I  know  from  whence  this  feme  device  proceeds; 
May  this  be  borne? — as  if  his  traitorous  fens, 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother, 
Have  by  my  means  been  butchered  wrongfully. — 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair; 
Nor  age,  nor  honour,  fhall  fhape  privilege:—^ 
For  this  proud  mock,  I'll  be  thy  flaughter-man; 
Sly  frantick  wretch,  that  holp'ft  to  make  me  great, 
In  hope  thyfelf  Ihould  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  ^miuus,4 

What  news  with  thee,  ^Emilius? 

Mmil.  Arm,  arm,  my  lords; 5  Rome  never  ha<J 
more  caufe ! 

*  Enur  JEmilius*]  [Old  copy — Nuntius  iEmilius.J  In  the  au- 
thor's manufcript,  I  prefiime,  it  was  writ,  Qnter  Nuntius;  and  they 
obferving,  that  hp  is  immediately  called  iEmilius,  thought  proper 
to.^vc  him  his  whole  title,  and  fo  clapped  in— -Enter  Nuntius 
Xmilius. — Mr.  Pope  has  very  critically  followed  them;  and  ought, 
methinks,  to  have  given  this  new-adopted  citizen  Nuntius,  a  place 
in  the  Dramap6  Peffonae.     Th  ao  b  a l p. 

5  Arm,  arm,  my  lords ;]  The  fecond  arm  is  wanting  in  the  old 
copies.     Stbevens. 

Arm  is  here  ufed  as  a  diflyllable.    Malonb. 

u  e.  to  thofe  who  can  fo  pronounce  it.  I  continue,  for  the  fake 
Of  metre,  to  repeat  the  word — a rm.  May  I  add,  that  having  feen 
very  correct  and  harmonious  lines  of  Mr.  Malone's  compofition, 
I  cannot  fuppofc,  if  he  had  written  a  tale  of  perfecuted  love,  he 
would  have  ended  it  with  fuch  a  couplet  as  follows  ? — and  yet, 
according  to  his  prefent  pofition,  if  arms  be  a  diuyllable,  it  tnuft 
certainly  be  allowed  to  rhyme  with  any  word  of  corresponding 
found; — forinfiance: 
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The  Goths  have  gather'd  head  ;  and  with  a  power 

Of  high-refolved  men,  bent  to  the  fpoil, 

They  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 

Of  I^ucius,  fon  to  old  Andronicus; 

Who  threats,  in  courfe  of  this  revenge,  to  do 

As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat.  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths? 
Thefe  tidings  nip  me;  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  froft,   or  grafs  beat  down  with 

ftorms. 
Ay,  now  begin  our  forrows  to  approach : 
'Tis  he,  the  common  people  love  fo  much; 
Myfelf  hath  often  over-heard6  them  fay, 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man,) 
That  Lucius'  banifhment  was  wrongfully, 
And  they  have  wifh'd  that  Lucius  were  their  em- 
peror, 

Tam.  Why  fhould  you  fear?  is  not  your  city 

ftrong? 
Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius ; 
And  will  revolt  from  me,  to  fuccour  him. 

Tam .  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy 
name.7 

"  E&aping  thus  aunt  Tabby's  /arums, 

"  They  tnumph'd  in  each  other's  arms." 
i.  e.  arums.    But  let  the  reader  determine  on  the  pretention  of 
-arms  to  rank  as  a  diflyllable.     Stebvbns. 

6  Myfclf  hath  often  over-heard — 1  Self  was  ufed  formerly  u 
a  fubftantive,  and  written  feparately  from  the  pronominal  adjedhve: 
my  /elf.  The  late  editors,  not  attending  to  this,  read,  after  Sir 
T.  Hanmer, — have  often. — Over,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copies^ 
was  fnpplied  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Malone. 

1  imperious,  like  thy  name  A    Imperious  was  formerly  ufed 

for  imperial.     See  Cymbeline,  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii : 
"  The  imperious  fcas"  &c.     Malone. 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crtffida  : 

"  I  thank  thee,  moft  imperious  Agamemnon.91    Steevens. 
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Is  the  fun  dtmm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? 
The  eagle  fuffers  little  birds  to  fing, 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby; 
Knowing,  that  with  the  fhadow  of  his  wings, 
He  can  at  pleafure  flint  their  melody :  • 
Even  fo  may'ft  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  fpirit :  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  fweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
Then  baits  to  fifh,  or  honey-ftalks  to  fheep  ;9 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait, 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sat.  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  fon  for  us. 

Tj*M.  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will : 
For  I  can  fmooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promifes;  that  were  his  heart 
Almoft  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf, 
Yet  fhould  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue.— 
Go  thou  before,  be  our  embaffador :  * 

«  [To  JEmilius. 

Say,  that  the  emperor  requefts  a  parley 
Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting. 


9  —  ftint  their  melody ;]  i.  t.ftop  their  melody.     Malone. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet :  " it  ftiuted,  and  crkdr-*y." 

Stbevevs. 

• hone)r-ftalks  tojheep;]    Honej-ftalks  are  clover-flowers* 

which  contain  a  fweet  juice.   It  it  common  for  cattle  to  overcharge 
themfelves  with  clover,  and  die.    Johnson. 

Clover  has  the  effett  that  Tohnfon  mentions,  on  black  cattle,  bat 
|K>t  on  fheep.  Befides,  thefe  honey-ftalks >  whatever  they  may  be* 
are  defcribed  as  rotting  the  (hecp,  not  as  burfting  them ;  whereas 
clover  is  the  wholefomeft  food  you  can  give  them.    M.  Mason. 

Perhaps,  the  author  was  not  fo  flcilful  a  farmer  su)  the  com* 
mentator.    Malone. 

*  —be  our  embaffador :]  The  old  copies  read— I*  be  &C 
Corrected  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Malone. 
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Sjr.  yEmilius,  do  this  meflage  honourably : 
And  if  he  ftand  on  hoftage J  for  his  fafety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  pleafe  him  beft, 

JEmil.  Your  bidding  {hall  I  do  effectually. 

[Exit  JEmilius. 

Tam.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus; 
And  temper  him,  with  all  the  art  I  have, 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
Ana  now,  fweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again, 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sdr.  Then  go  fuqcefsfully/  and  ple^d  to  him. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    V.       SCENE    I. 

Plains  near  Rome. 
Enter  Lucius,  and  Goths,  with  drum  and  colours. 

Luc.  Approved  warriors,  and  my  faithful  friends, 
I  have  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 
Which  fignify,  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor, 
And  how  defirous  of  our  fight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witnefs, 
Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs ; 

*  —  on  hoftage— ]  Old  copies — «r  hoftage.  Corrected  by  Mr. 
Rowc    Malonb. 

*  —Juccefsfully,}  The  old  copies  xtzi^tucefantlj ;  a  mere 
blonder  of  the  prefs.    St eb y  e ns. 

Whether  the  author  of  this  play  had  any  authority  for  this  word, 
I  know  not;  but  I  fufpeft  he  had  not.  In  the  next  aft  he  with 
equal  licence  ufcs  rapine  for  rmf€.    By  fucceffkmly  I  fuppofe  he 

TDKXtiLfucctfsfully*     MALOHE.  ■ 
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And,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  fcath,4 
Let  him  make  treble  fatisfadion. 

i.  Goth.  Brave  flip,  fprung  from  the  great  An* 
dronicus, 
Whofe  name  was  once  otir  terror,  now  our  com- 
fort; 
Whofe  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 
IngratefulRome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 
Be  bold  in  us :  we'll  follow  where  thou  leacTft,— 
Like  flinging  bees  in  hotteft  fummer's  day, 
Led  by  their  mafter  to  the  flowered  fields,— 
And  be  aveng'd  on  curfed  Tamora. 

Goths*  And,  as  he  faith,  fo  fay  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lufty  Goth? 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aaron,  with  his  child  in  bis 

arms. 

2.  Goth.  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I 
ftray'd, 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monaftery ; 5 
And  as  I  earneftly  did  fix;  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wafted  building,  fuddenly 
J.  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall : 

•  4 fcatb,]  i.  e.  harm.    Sec  Vol.  VIII.  p.  32,  n.  6. 

Stbbvbns. 
5  To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monaftery ;]  Shakfpeare  has  fo  perpetually 
offended  againft  chronology  in  all  his  plays,  that  no  very  conclusive 
argument  can  be  deduced  from  the  particular  abfurdity  of  thefe 
anachronifms,  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  Titus  Andronicus.  And 
yet  the  ruined  monaftery,  the  fopijb  tricks,  Sec.  that  Aaron  talks  of, 
and  efpecially  the  French  falutation  from  the  mouth  of  Titus,  are 
altogether  fo  very  much  out  of  place,  that  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf 
even  our  hafty  poet  could  have  been  guilty  of  their  infertion,  or 
would  have  permitted  them  to  remain,  had  he  corrected  the  per* 
formance  for  another.    Stievens. 
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I  made  unto  the  noife ;  when  foon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controll'd  with  this  difcourfe : 
Peace,  tawny  Jlave ;  half  me,  and  half  thy  dam! 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  wbofe  brat  thou  art, 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look, 
Villain,  thou  migbt'JI  have  been  an  emperor: 
But  tvbere.  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-white, 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 
Peace,  villain,  peace! — even  thus  he  rates  the 

babe, — 
For  I  tnujl  bear  thee  to  a  trujly  Goth ; 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  emprefs9  babe, 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  fake. 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rufh'd  upon  him, 
Surpriz'd  him  fuddenly ;  and  brought  him  hither, 
To  ufe  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc.  O  worthy  Goth !  this  is  the  incarnate  devil, 
That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand : 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas'd  your  emprefs'  eye;6 
And  here's  the  bafe  fruit  of  his  burning  luft. — 
Say,  wall-ey'd  flave,  whither  would'ft  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
Why  doft  not  fpeak?    What!  deaf?    No;7  not  a 

word  ? 
A  halter,  foldiers ;  hang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  his  fide  his  fruit  of  baftardy. 

Aak.  Touch  not  the  boy,  he  is  of  royal  blood. 

Luc.  Too  like  the  fire  for  ever  being  good. — 
Firft,  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  fee  it  fprawl ; 
A  fight  to  vex  the  father's  foul  withal. 


•  This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas' d  jour  emprefs9  eye;]  Alluding  to  the 
proverb,  "  A  black  man  is  a  pearl  in  a  fair  woman's  eye." 

Malonb. 

*  No ;]     This  neccflaiy  fy liable,  though  wanting  in  the 

firft  folio,  is  found  in  the  fecond.    Stseven*. 
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Get  me  a  ladder. 

[A  ladder  brought \  which  Aaron  is  ohtiged  U 
afcend. 
Aak.  Lucius,  fave  the  child  *  * 

And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  emperefs. 
If  thou  do  this,  I'll  fhow  thee  wond'rous  things, 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear : 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
I'll  fpeak  no  more ;  But  vengeance  rot  you  all ! 

Luc.  Say  on ;  and,  if  it  pleafe  me  which  thou 
fpeak'ft, 
Jhy  child  fhall  live,  and  I  will  fee  it  nourifh'd. 

Aak.  An  if  it  pleafe  thee?  why,  aflure  thee, 
Lucius, 
•Twill  vex  thy  foul  to  hear  what  I  fhall  fpeak ; 
For  I  muft  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  maflacres, 
Ads  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  milchief,  treafon ;  villainies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteoufly  perform'd :  * 
And  this  fhall  all  be  buried  by  my  death, 
Unlefs  thou  fwear  to  me,  my  child  fhall  live. 

Luc.  Tell  on  thy  mind ;  I  fay,  thy  child  fhall 
live. 

Aak.  Swear,  that  he  fhall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 


7  Get  me  a  ladder* 

Aar.  Lucius,  fave  the  ehi/d;]  All  the  printed  editions 

have  given  this  whole  verfe  to  Aaron.  But  why  fhould  the  Moor 
aflc  for  a  ladder,  who  earneftly  wanted  to  have  his  child  faved  ? 

TH£OBA£»» 

Get  me  a  ladder,  may  mean,  bang  me.    Ste evens. 

•  Ruthful  to  bear,  yet  piteoufly  perform' d:]  I  fuppofe  we  mould 
read — pitileftly,  not  piteoufly.     M.Mason. 

Is  there  fuch  a  word  as  that  recommended?    Piteoufly  means,  in 
a  manner  exciting  pity.    Stezvbns. 
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Luc.  Who  fhould  I  fwear  by  ?  thou  believ,ft  no 
god; 
That  granted,  how  canft  thou  believe  an  oath? 

Aar.  What  if  I  do  not  ?  as,  indeed,  I  do  not : 
Yet, — for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  haft  a  thing  within  thee,  called  confcience ; 
With  twenty  popifli  tricks  and  ceremonies, 
Which  I  have  feen  thee  careful  to  obferve, — 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath ; — For  that,  I  know, 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble9  for  a  god, 
And  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  that  god  he  fwears ;  * 
To  that  I'll  urge  him: — Therefore,  thou  fliait  vow 
By  that  fame  god,  what  god  foe'er  it  be, 
That  thou  ador'ft  and  haft  in  reverence, — 
To  fave  my  boy,  to  nourifh,  and  bring  him  up ; 
Or  elfe  I  will  difcovcr  nought  to  thee. 

Luc.  Even  by  my  god,  I  fwear  to  thee,  I  will. 

Aar.   Firft,  know  thou,   I  begot  him  on  the 
emprefs. 

Luc.  O  moft  infatiate,  luxurious  woman!1 
Aar*  Tut,  Lucius !  this  was  but  a  deed  of  cha- 
rity, 
To  that  which  thou  fhalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
-  'Twas  her  two  fons,  that  murder'd  Bailianus: 
They  cut  thy  lifter's  tongue,  and  ravifh'd  her, 
And  cut  her  hands ;  and  trimm'd  her  as  thou  fa  w'ft. 

Luc.  0,deteftable  villain!  call'ftthou  that  trim- 
ming? 

9  — —  his  bauble—]  Sec  a  note  on  AtPs  well  thai  ends  well. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  342,  n.  6.    Steevens. 

1  4ni  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  that  god  he  /wears ;]  Alluding 
perhaps  to  a  cuftom  mentioned  in  Genefis  xxiv.  9  :  **  And  the  fer- 
Tant  put  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abraham  his  matter,  and  f wart 
to  him  concerning  that  matter."    Ste evens.  • 

1  luxurious  'woman /]  i.  e.  lafenious  woman.    See  Vol.  XI. 

p.  410,  n.  2.    Malone. 
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' .  i .  •    r    /  •       *' '  i  r 

'  -4^r.  Why,  (he  was  walh'd,  and  cut,  and  trimm'd; 

and  'twas 
Trim  fport  for  them  that  hid  the  doing  of  it.     "? 

Luc.  O,  barbarous,  beaftly  villains,  like  thyfclf! 

AARi  Indeed,  1  was  their  tutor  to  in{tru&  themj 
That  codding  fpirit s  had  they  from  their  mother^ 
As  fure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  fet ; 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  learn'd  of  mef 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head.4— 
Well, '  let  my  deeds  be  witnefs  of  my  worth.    ' x 
I  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole, 
Where  the  dead  corpfe  of  Bamanus  lay: 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found,5  i 

And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mention'd,    •  • 
Confederate  with  the  queen,  and  her  two  fon»;    * 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hall  caufe  to  rue,  • 
Wherein  I  had  no  ftroke  of  mifchicf  in  it?    ■ 
I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand;  ;, 

And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myfelf  apart, 
And  almoft  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laugher. 
I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  waH, 

*  That  codding  fpirit — |  i.  e.  that  love  of  bed-fports.  Cod  it 
a  word  ftill  ufed  io  Yorkfhtre  for  a  pillow.  See  Lloyd's  catalog!* 
of  local  words  at  the  end  of  Rajs  Proverbs.    Colli  ns. 

*  As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head  J]  An  allafion  to  boll- 
dogs,  whofe  generofity  and  courage  are  always  (hown  by  meeting 
the  bull  in  front,  and  feizing  his  nofe.    Johnson. 

So,  in  A  Collection  of  Epigrams  by  J.  D.  ("John  Davies]  andC.  M. 
[Chriftopher  Marlowe,]  printed  at  Middleburgh,  no  date : 

"  Amongft  the  dogs  and  heares  he  goes ; 

"  Where,  while  he  (kipping  cries— To  head,—4o  head — .". 

Stsevshs. 

*  /  train  d  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  bole, 

/  wrote  the  letter  &c]     Perhaps  Young  had  this  fpeech  in  his 
thoughts,  when  he  made  his  Moor  fay : 

*•  I  urg'dJDon  Carlos  to  refign  his  miftrefs  ; 
"  I  forg'dthe  letter ;  I  difpos'd  the  picture; 
"  I  hated,  I  defpis'd,  and  I  deftroy."    M alone. 
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When,  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  Tons'  heads; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh* d  fo  heartily, 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his ; 
And  when. I  told  the  emprefs  of  this  fport, 
She  fwounded  6  almoft  at  my  pleafing  tale, 
And,  for  my  tidings,  gave  me  twenty  kiffes. 
Goth.  What !  canft  thou  fay  all  this,  and  never 

blufh? 
Aar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  faying  is.7 
Luc.  Art  thou  not  forry  for  thefe  heinous  deeds? 

Aar.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thoufand  more. 
Even  now  I  curfe  the  day,  (and  yet,  I  think, 
Few  come  within  the  compafs  of  my  curfe,) 
Wherein  I  did  not  fome  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  elfe  devife  his  death; 
Ravifh  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it; 
Accufe  fome  innocent,  and  forfwear  myfelf : 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks ; s 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay-Hacks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  graves, 
And  fet  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends9  doors, 

6  &k  fwounded — ]    When  this  play  was  written,  the  verb  to 
/wound,  which  we  now  write  ftwoon,  was  in  common  life. 

Malonh. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  All  in  gore  blood;  I  fwounded  at  the  fight/' 

Steevens. 

*  Goth.  What !  canft  thou  fay  all  this,  and  never  blufh  r 

Aar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  faying  isJ\     To  hlujh  like  a 
black  dog  appears  from  Ray,  p.  2 1 8,  to  have  been  proverbial.  Re  b  d. 

•  Make  poor  men* s  cattle  break  their  necks  \\  Two  fyllables  have 
been  inadvertently  omitted ;  perhaps — and  die.    Ma  lone* 

In  my  opinion,  fome  other  fyllables  (hould  be  fought,  to  fill  this 
chafm ;  for  if  the  cattle  broke  their  necks,  it  was  rather  unnceffary 
for  as  to  be  informed  that— tbej  died.    Steevens. 

Vol.  XIII.  A  a  . ., 
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Even  when  their  forrows  almoft  were  forgot; 
And  on  their  (kins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
Let  not  yourforrow  die,  though  I  am  dead. 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thoufand  dreadful  things, 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed,7 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thoufand  more. 

Luc.  Bring  down  the  devil ; 8  for  he  muft  not  die 
So  fweet  a  death,  as  hanging  prefently. 

Aar.  If  there  be  devils,  'would  I  were  a  devil, 
To  live  and  burn  in  everlafting  fire; 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell, 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue! 

Luc.  Sirs,  ftop  his  moutfe,  and  let  him  fpeak  no 
more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

Goth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  meflenger  from  Rome, 
Defires  to  be  admitted  to  your  pretence. 
Luc.  Let  him  come  near. — 

Enter  jEmilius. 

Welcome,  jEmilius,  what's  the  news  from  Rome? 

Mmil.  Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the 
Goths, 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me : 
And,  for  he  underftands  you  are  in  arms, 

i  And  nothing  grieves  me  fire]  Marlowe  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
the  author  of  this  play,  and  whoever  will  read  the  converfation 
between  Barabas  and  Ithimore  in  the  Jrw  of  Malta,  Ad  II.  and 
compare  it  with  thefe  fentiraents  of  Aaron  in  the  prefent  fcene, 
will  perceive  much  reafon  for  the  opinion.     Reed. 

8  Bring  down  the  drvil^\  It  appears  from  thefe  words,  that  the 
audience  were  entertained  with  part  of  the  apparatus  of  an  execu- 
tion, and  that  Aaron  was  mounted  on  a  ladder,  as  ready  to  be 
turned  off,"    Stb  evens. 
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He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  houfe, 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hoftages, 
And  they  fhall  be  immediately  delivered. 

i.  Goth.  What  fays  our  general  ? 

Luc.  jfcmilius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come. — March 9  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      II. 

Rome.     Before  Titus's  Houfe. 

Enter  Tamora,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius,  difguis'd. 

Tjm.  Thus,  in  this  ftrange  and  fad  habiliment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicys ; 
And  fay,  I  am  Revenge,  fent  from  below, 
To  join  with  him,  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
Knock  at  his  ftudy,  where,  they  fay,  he  keeps, 
To  ruminate  ftrange  plots  of  dire  revenge; 
Tell  him,  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him, 
And  work  confufion  on  his  enemies,     [They  knock. 

Enter  Titus,  above. 

Tir.  Who  doth  moleft  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick,  to  make  me  ope  the  door ; 
That  fo  my  fad  decrees  may  fly  away, 
And  all  my  ftudy  be  to  no  effedt? 
You  are  deceiv'd :  for  what  I  mean  to  do, 
See  here,  in  bloody  lines  I  have  fet  down ; 
And  what  is  written  (hall  be  executed. 

Tam.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee.* 

9 March — ]     Perhaps  this  is  a  mere  ftage-dire&ion  which 

has  crept  into  the  text.     Stbbvens. 

2  Titus ,  &c.J     Perhaps  this  imperfe&  line  was  originally  com- 
pleted thus: 

Titus ,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee  awhile."    Stebvbns. 

A  a  2 
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Tir.  No;  not  a  word :  How  can  I  grace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  a&ion  ?* 
Thou  haft  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  more. 

Tam .  If  thou  did'ft  know  me,  thou  would'ft  talk 
with  me. 

Tit.  I  am  not  mad ;  I  know  thee  well  enough : 
Witnefs  this  wretched  ftump,  thete  crimfon  lines;9 
Witnefs  thefe  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  care; ' 
Witnefs  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night; 
Witnefs  all  forrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  emprefs,  mighty  Tamora : 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tam.  Know  thou,  fad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora; 
( She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend  : 
I  am  Revenge;  fent  from  the  infernal  kingdom, 
To  eafe  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  wdrking  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light; 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death : 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave,  or  lurking-place, 
No  vaft  obfcurity,  or  mifty  vale, 
Where  bloody  murder,  or  detefted  rape, 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name, 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offenders  quake. 

Tir.  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  fent  to  me, 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tam.  lam;  therefore  come  down,  and  welcome  me. 

Tit.  Do  me  fome  fervice,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  fide  where  Rape,  and  Murder,  (lands ; 
Now  give  fome  'furance  that  thou  art  Revenge, 

9  *  a&ion  P]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  perhaps  unintel- 
ligibly,— that  accord.     Stebyens.' 

9 fi*mf>  tbefe  crimfon  lines. ;]  ,The  old  copies  derange  the 

metre  by  reading,  with  ulelefs  repetition : 

— ftump $  witneft  theft  crimfm  lines :  ■■     »     Stsbvuts • 
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Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels; 
And  then  PH  come,  and  be  thy  waggoner, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  thee  proper  palfries,  black  as  jet/ 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  fwift  away, 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves: l 
And,  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  difmount,  and  by  the  waggon  wheel 
Trot,  like  a  fervile  footman,  all  day  long; 
Even  from  Hyperion's 4  rifing  in  the  eaft, 
Until  his  very  downfal  in  the  fea. 
And  day  by  day  PH  do  this  heavy  jaflc, 
So  thou  deftroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there.* 

Tam /Thefe  are  my  minifters,  and  come  with  me. 

Tit.  Are  they  6  thy  minifters?  what  are  they  call*4? 


1  Provide  thee  proper  palfries  y  black  at  jet,]  The  old  copies,- 
poorly  and  with  difregard  of  metre,  read : 

Provide  tbee  two  proper  palfries ;  as  black  as  jet,—— • 
The  fecond  folio  indeed  omits  the  ufelefs  and  redundant— <z/. 

.  '  STlBVBHt. 

1  And  find  out  murderers  &fr.]  The  old  copies  read — murder  and 
caret.  The  former  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens;  the 
latter  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Malo  v  s. 

4  —Hyperions — 1  The  folio  reads— -Epton's j  die  quarto— 
Epeon't;  and  fo  Ravenfcroft.    Stbbvbns. 

The  correction  was  made  in  the  fecond  folio*  Ma  lone. 
*  So  thm  deftroy  Rapine  and  Murder  ties*,]  I  do,  not  know  of 
any  inftance  that  can  be  brought  toprove  that  rape  and  rapine  were 
*  ever  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms.  The  word  rapine  has  always  been 
employed  for  a  left  fatal  kind  of  plunder,  and  means  the  violent  a& 
of  deprivation  of  any  good,  the  honour  here  alluded  to  being 
always  excepted. 

I  have  indeed  fmce  difcovered  that  Gower  De  Confeffioti*  Amantis, 
lib.  V.  fbl.  1 1 6.  b.  ufes  ravine  in  the  fame  fenfe: 
'•  For  if  thou  be  of  fuche  covine, 
"  To  get  of  love  by  ravyne 
•«  Thy  lull,"  &c.    Ste evens. 

6  Are  they — ]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  The  firft,  contemning 
grammar,— Are  them.    Stbbvbns. 

A  a  3 
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Tjm .  Rapine,  and  Murder ;  therefore  called  fo, 
*Caufe  they  take  vengeance  of  fuch  kind  of  men. 

Tir.  Good  lord,  how  like  the  emprefs*  fons  they 
are! 
And  you,  the  emprefs !  But  we  worldly  men 
Have  mifcrable,  mad,  miftaking  eyes. 

0  fweet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee : 

And,  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 

1  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by. 

[Exit  Titus,  from  above. 

Tam.  This  clofing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy : 
Whate'er  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brain-lick  fits, 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  fpeeches. 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge ; 
And,  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
I'll  make  him  fend  for  Lucius,  his  fon ; 
And,  whilft  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  Aire, 
I'll  find  fome  cunning  pra&ice  out  of  hand, 
To  fcatter  and  difperfc  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  lead,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  muft  ply  my  theme. 

Enter  Titus. 

Tir.  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee : 
Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woful  houfe  ;— 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too : — 
How  like  the  emprefs  and  her  fons  you  are ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor: — 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  fuch  a  devil  ? — 
For,  well  I  wot,  the  emprefs  never  wags, 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  reprefent  our  queen  aright, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  fuch  a  devil : 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.     What  fhall  we  do  ? 

Tjm.  What  would'ft  thou  have  us  do,  Andro- 
nicus  ? 
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Drm.  Show  me  a  murderer,  1*11  deal  with  him. 

Chi.  Show  me  a  villain,  that  hath  done  a  rape, 
And  I  am  fent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tjm.  Show  me  a  thoufand,  that  have  done  thee 
wrong, 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.  Look  round  about  the  wicked  ftreets  of 
Rome; 
And  when  thou  find'ft  a  man  that's  like  thyfelf, 
Good  Murder,  ftab  him ;  he's  a  murderer. — 
Go  thou  with  him;  and,  when  it  is  thy  hap, 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
Good  Rapine,  ftab  him;  he  is  a  ravifher. — 
Go  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor ; 
Well  may'ft  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion, 
For  up  and  down  fhe  doth  refemble  thee ; 
I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  fome  violent  death, 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tam .  Well  haft  thou  leflbn'd  us;  this  (hall  we  do. 
But  would  it  pleafe  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  fend  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice  valiant  fon, 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  houfe : 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  folemn  feaft, 
I  will  bring  in  the  emprefs  and  her  fons, 
The  emperor  himfelf,  and  all  thy  foes; 
And  at  thy  mercy  fhall  they  ftoop  and  kneel, 
And  on  them  (halt  thou  eafe  thy  angry  heart. 
What  fays  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 

Tit.  Marcus,  my  brother ! — tis  fad  Titus  calls. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius ; 

A  a  4 
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Thou  (halt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Gotham 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with, him 
Some  of  the  chiefeft.  prinpes  of  t^ie  poths ; 
Bid  him  encaipp  his  foldiers  whf  re  they  are : 
Tell  him,  the  emperor  and  the  emprefs  too 
Feafts  at  my  houfe ;  and  he  fhall  feaft  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love ;  and  fo  let  him, 
As  he  regards  his  aged  fathers  life. 

Mar.  This  will  I  do,  and  foon  return  again. 

Tam.  Now  will  I. hence  about  thy  bufinefs, 
And  take  myminifters  along  with  me, 

T/7\  Nay,  nay,,  let  Rape  and  Murder  ftay  with 
mcj, 
Or  elfe  Til  cjjdl  my  brother  back  again,  ' 

And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tam,  \*?hat  fay  you,  boys  ?  will  you  abide  witH 
him, 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor,  ) 

How  I  have  governed  our  determin'd  jeft  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  fmooth  and  fpeak  him  fair, 

I4fide. 
And  tarry  with  him,  till  I  come  again. 

*tir.  I  know  them  all,  though  they  fuppofe  me 
mad ; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in  their  own  devices; 
A  pair  of  curfed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam. 

{AJide. 
DiM.  Madam,  depart  at  pleafiire,  leave  us  herfc. 

Tam .  Faretvell,  Androflj&is :  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betri^Tthy  foes. 

\Exit  Tamora. 
Tir.  I  know,  thou  dbft;  and,  fweet  Revenge, 
farewell. 
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Onr.  Tell  us,  old  man,   how  (hall  we  be  em- 
ploy'd? 

Tir.  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do,— 
Publius4  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine!       I 

Enter  PuflLius,  and  Others. 

Pub*  Whafs  your  will  ? 

Tir.  Know  you  thefe  two  ? 

Pub.  Th*  emprefs*  £bnsf 

I  take  them,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius.5 

.  7/r.  Fye,  Publius,  fye!  thou  art  too  much  de- 
ceived ;  ' 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  name: 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius; 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them : 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wifti  for  fbch  an  hour, 
And  now  I  find  it:  therefore  bind  them  fure; 
And  ftop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  try. 
[£#//Titus. — Publius,  &fr.  lay  bold  on  Chiron 
and  Demetrius. 

Chi.  Villains,  forbear;  we  are  the  emprefs'Jjo&g. 

Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  cpm- 
manded. — 
Stop  cjofe  their  mouths,  let  them  not  fpeak  a  word,; 
Is  he  fure  bound  ?  look,  that  you  bind  them  faft. 

Re-enter  Titus  Andronicus,  with  Layinia;  Jbe 
bearing  a  iq/bn;  and  be  a  knife. 

Tir.  Come,  come,  Lavinia ;  look,  thy  foes  are 
bound ; — 


5  —and  Dimtirws.]  Andvm  infcrtcd  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Maloke. 
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Sirs,  flop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  fpeak  to  me; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  wprds  I  utter. — 
O  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius ! 
Here  ftands  the  fpring  whom  you  have  ftain'd  with 

mud; 
This  goodly  fummer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
You  kill'd  her  hufband ;  and,  for  that  vile  fault, 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death : 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jeft: 
Both  her  fweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that,  more 

dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  fpotlefs  chaftity, 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  conftrairTd  and  forc'd. 
What  would  you  fay,  if  I  fhould  let  you  fpeak  ? 
Villains,  for  ihame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats; 
Whilft  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  ftumps  doth  hold 
The  bafon,  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know,  your  mother  means  to  feaft  with  me, 
And  calls  herfelf,  Revenge*  and  thinks  me  mad, — 
Hark,  villains;  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  duft, 
And  with  your  blood  and  it,  I'll  make  a  parte; 
And  of  the  parte  a  coffin 6  I  will  rear, 
And  make  two  parties  of  your  fhameful  heads,- 
And  bid  that  (trumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam, 
Like  to  the  earth,  nvallow  her  own  increafe.7 
This  is  the  feaft  that  I  have  bid  her  to, 


6  And  of  thepafie  a  coffin — ]    A  coffin  is  the  term  of  art  for  the 
cavity  of  a  railed  pye.    Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Seventh  Book  of  Gawin  Douglas's  Tranflation  of  the 
JEntid,  v.  co :     . 

"  And  with  thare  handis  brek  and  cbaftis  gnaw 

«'  The  cruftis,  and  the  coffingis  all  on  raw."    Stievens, 

7  for  own  increafe.]  i.  e.  her  own  produce.    See  Vol.  V. 

p.  49,  n.  6.    Ma  lone* 
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And  this  the  banquet  fhe  (hall  forfeit  on; 
For  worfe  than  Philomel  you  us'd.my  daughter, 
And  worfe  than  Progne  I  will  be  reveng'd : 
And  now  prepare  your  throats. — Lavinia,  come, 

[He  cuts  their  throats. 
Receive  the  blood :  and,  when  that  they  are  dead, 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  fmall, 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it  ; 
And  in  that  pafte  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd.  ... 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet;  which  I  wifh  may  prove 
More  ftern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs'  feaft. 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook, 
And  fee  them  ready  'gainfl:  their  mother  comes.     . 
[Exeunt^  bearing  the  dead  bodies. 


SCENE      III. 

Tbefame.     A  Pavilion^  with  tables^  fcfo 

Enter  Lucius,  Marcus,  and  Goths,  with  Aaront^ 
prifoner. 

Luc.  Ltncle  Marcus,  fince  'tis  my  father's  mind> 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

1.  Goth.  And  ours  with  thine,8  befall  what  for- 
tune will. 

Luc.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous 
Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accurfed  devil; 
Let  him  receive  no  fuftenance,  fetter  him, 


8  And  ours  with  thine,]  And  our  content  runs  parallel  with  thine, 
be  the  confequence  of  our  coming  to  Rome  what  it  may. 

Malonb. 
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Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  emprefs'  face,9 

For  teftimony  of  her  foul  proceedings: 

And  fee  the  ambufh  of  our  friends  be  ftrong: 

I  fear,  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

•   Aak.  Some  devil  whifper  curfes  in  mine  ear, 

And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  taay  utter  forth 

The  venomous  malice  of  my  (welling  heart ! 

li/c%  Away, inhuman  dog!  unhallow'd  flave!— 
Sirs,  hielp  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in.— 

[Exeunt  Goths,  with  Aaron.     Flwrijb. 
Tfie  trumpets  (how,  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 

Enter  Satvrninvs  and  Tamora,  with  Tribunes, 
Senators,  and  Others. 

Sjt.  What,  hath  the  firmament  more  funs  than 
one? 

Luc.  What  boots  it  thee,  to  call  thyfelf  a  fun? 

Mar.  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the 
parle;a 
Thefe  quarrels  muft  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feaft  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordain'd  to  an  honourable  end, 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome: 
rieafe  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh,  and  take  your 
places. 
Sat.  Marcus,  we  will. 

[Hautboys  found.  The  company  Jit  down  at  table. 

9  —the  emprefs'  face^\  The  quarto  has — empermrs;  the 
folio  emperous.    For  the  emendation  I  am  anfwerable.    Malome, 

* break  the  parte  ;]  That  is,  begin  the  parley.    We  yet  fay, 

he  breaks  his  mind.    Johnson. 
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Enter  Titus,  drefs'd  like  a  cook,  Lavinia,  veiled, 
young  Lucius,  and  Others.  Titus  places  the 
dijbes  on  the  table. 

Tit.    Welcome,  my  gracious  lordj   welcome, 
dread  queen ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths ;  welcome,  Lucius; 
And  welcome,  all :  although  the^cheer  be  poor,    .; 
'Twill  fill  your  ftomachs ;  pleafe  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attic'd,  Andronicus? 

Tit.  Becaufe  I  would  be  fure  to  have  all  well, 
To  entertain  your  highnefs,  and  your  cmprefs. 

Ta  m .  We  are  beholden  to  you,  good  Andronicus. 

Tit.  An  if  your  highnefs  knew  my  heart,  you 
were. 
My  lord  the  emperor,  refolve  me  this  5 
Was  it  well  done  of  rafh  Virginius, 
To  flay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand,1 
Becaufe  fhe  was  enforced,  ftain'd,  and  deflour'd? 

Sjt.  It  was, 
Andronicus. 

Tit.  Your  reafon,  mighty  lord ! 

Sj  t.  Becaufe  the  girl  fliould  not  furvi vc  her  fhame, 
And  by4  her  prefence  ftill  renew  his  forrows. 

Tit.  A  reafon  mighty,  ftrong,  and  effectual ; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 


*  Was  it  well  done  of  rajb  Virginias, 
To  flay  bis  daughter  with  bis  onvn  right  hand,  &C.]    Mr.  Rowc 
might  have  availed  himfelf  of  this  paflage  in  The  Fair  Penitent,  where 
Sciolto  aflcs  Califta— 

*'  Haft  thou  not  heard  what  brave  Virginius  did? 
"  With  his  own  hand  he  flew  his  only  daughter*'  &c. 
Titus  Andronicus,  however,  is  incorrett  in  his  ftatement  of  thia 
occurrence*  for  Virgi nia  died  unviolated.    Stsbvbns. 
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For  me,  moft  wretched,  to  perform  the  like : — 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  fhame  with  thee  ; 

[He  kills  Lavinia. 
And,  with  thy  fhame,  thy  father's  forrow  die! 
Sat.  What  haft  thou  done,  unnatural,  and  un- 
kind? 
Tir.  Kiird  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made 
me  blind. 
I  am  as  woful  as  Virginius  was : 
And  have  a  thoufand  times  more  caufe  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage ; — and  it  is  now  done. 

Sat.  What,  was  ftieravifli'd?  tell,  who  did  the 

deed. 
Tir.  Will't  pleafe  you  eat?   will't  pleafe  your 

highnefs  feed  ? 
Tam .  Why  haft  thou  flain  thine  flnly  daughter 
thus? 

7/r.  Not  I ;  'twas  Chiron,  and  Demetrius : 
They  iiavifh'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue, 
And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 

Sat.  Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  prefently. 

Tir.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that 
pie; 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed, 
Eating  the  flefh  that  fhe  herfelf  hath  bred.4 


4  Eating  theflcfi  that  fie  her/elf  hath  bred.]  The  additions  mide 
by  Ravenfcroft  to  this  fcene,  are  fo  much  of  a  piece  with  it,  that 
I  cannot  refift  the  temptation  of  ihowing  the  reader  how  he  con- 
tinue*  the  fpeech  before  us : 

"  Thus  cramm'd,  thou'rt  bravely  fatten 'd  up  for  hell, 

€€  And  thus  to  Pluto  I  do  ferve  thee  up." 

[Stabs  the  emfierefi. 
And  then—-"  A  curtain  drawn  difcovers  the  heads  and  hands  of 
Demetrius  and  Chirms  hanging  up  againfi  the  aval/i  their  bodies  in 
chairs  in  bloodj  linen*'9    Stb  B  VK  y  f  • 
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'Tis  true,  'tis  true;  witnefs  my  knife's  (harp  point. 

[Killing  Tamora. 
Sat.  Die,  frantick  wretch,  for  this  accurfed  deed. 

[Killing  Titus. 

Luc.  Can  the  fon's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed? 

There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 

[#/"//*  Saturninus.  A  mat  tumult.  The  people 

in  confufion  difperfe.     Marcus,  Lucius,  and 

their  partifans  afcend  the  Jleps  before  Titus's 

boufe. 

Mar.  You  fad-fac'd  men,  people  and  fons  of 
Rome, 
By  uproar  fever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempeftuous  gufts, 
O,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  fcatter'd  corn  into  one  mutual  fheaf, 
Thefe  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body. 

Sen.  Left  Rome  herfelf  be  bane  unto  herfelf ; s 


*  Sen.  Left  Rome  &c]  This  fpeech  and  the  next,  in  the  quarto 
161 1 ,  are  given  to  a  Roman  lord.  In  the  folio  thev  both  belong  to 
the  Goth.  I  know  not  why  they  are  feparated.  I  believe  the  whole 
belongs  to  Marcus ;  who,  when  Lucius  has  gone  through  fuch  a 
part  of  the  narrative  as  concerns  his  own  exile,  claims  his  turn  to 
fpeak  again,  and  recommend  Lucius  to  the  empire.    Steevens, 

I  have  followed  the  quarto,  where  the  words  Roman  lord,  [i.  e* 
Senator,]  are  prefixed  to  this  fpeech.  That  copy,  however,  reads— 
Let  Rome  &c.  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  an  error  of  the  prefs  for 
Left.  The  editor  of  the  folio  finding  the  fentiment  as  exhibited 
in  the  quarto,  in  confequence  of  this  error,  not  proper  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Roman,  for  Roman  JWfubftituted  Goth.  In  correcting 
the  errors  of  the  quartos,  the  editor  of  the  folio  appears  often  to 
have  only  looked  on  the  furface,  and  to  have  consequently  made 
fcveral  injudicious  emendations  befide  the  prefenL 

Mr.  Capell,  I  find,  has  made  the  fame  emendation. 

The  error  here  corrected  has  likewife  happened  in  the  quarto 

copies  of  Hamlet,   Aft  I.  fc.  ii :    «« let  my  extent  to  the 

players mould  more  appear  like  entertainment  than  yours:"— 

inftead  of— «•  Left  my  extent,"  &c. 
I 
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And  flic,  whom  mighty  kingdoms  court'fy  to, 

Like  a  forlorn  and  defperate  caft-away, 

Do  fliameful  execution  on  herfelf. 

But  if  my  frofty  figns  and -chaps  of  age, 

Grave  witneffes  of  true  experience, 

Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, — 

Speak,  Rome's  dear  friend;  [To  Lucius.J  as  erft 

v  our  anceftor, 
When  with  his  folemn  tongue  he  did  difcourfe, 
To  love-fick  Dido's  fad  attending  ear, 
The  ftory  of  that  baleful  burning  night, 
When  fubtle  Greeks  furpriz'd  king  Priam's  Troyj 
Tell  us,  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch'd  our  ears, 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound.—* 
My  heart  is  not  compad:  of  flint,  nor  fteel ; 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief, 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory, 
And  break  my  very  utterance ;  even  i'the  time 
When  it  fhould  move  you  to  attend  me  molt, 
Lending  your  kind  commiferation : 
Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  (peak. 

Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  curfed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother; 
And  they  it  were  that  ravifhed  our  filler: 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded; 
Our  father's  tears  defpis'd;  and  bafely  cozen'd6 
Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out, 

A§  this  fpccch  proceeds  in  an  uniform  tenor  with  the  foregoing* 
the  whole  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved)  probably  belongs  to 
Marcus*    Malone. 

6  -—aW  bafely  cozen'd — ]  i.  e.  and  be  bafely  cozened. 

Malone. 
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And  fent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave.  * 

Laftly,  myfclf  unkindly  banifhed, 

The  gates  fhut  on  me,  and  turn'd  weeping  out. 

To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 

Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears, 

And  opfd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend: 

And  I  am  the  turn'd- forth,  be  it  known  to  you, 

That  have  preferv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood ; 

And  from  her  bofom  took  the  enemy's  point, , 

Sheathing  the  fttel  in  my  adventurous  body. 

Alas !  you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  I; 

My  fears  can  witnefs,  dumb  although  they  are, 

That  my  report  is  juft,  and  full  of  truth. 

But,  foftf  mcthinks,  I  do  digrefs  too  much, 

Citing  my  worthlefs  praife  :  O,  pardon  me  ; 

For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praife  themfelvcs. 

Mar.  Now  is  my  turn  to  fpeak;   Behold  this 
child, 
[Pointing  to  the  child  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant. 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered  ; 
The  iflue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  thefe  woes  j 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  houfe, 
Damn'd  as  he  is,7  to  witnefs  this  is  true. 
Now  judge,  what  caufe*  had  Titus  to  revenge 
Thefe  wrongs,  unfpeakable,  part  patience, 

T  D;\mn'd  m  hi  wf]  The  old  copies  read — J«d  as  /*  U*  The 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald*  The  fame  expreffian  (as 
he  obferved,)  is  ufed  in  Othetfo: 

"  O  thou  foul  thief,  where  hail  thou  ftow*d  my  daughter-? 

*'  Dmmt*dw  dnu  nrt,  thou  haft  irichanted  her-1* 
In  the  play  before  us  the  fame  epithet  is  applied  to  Aaron  : 

**  See  juftice  done  oa  Aaron,  that  damnd  Moor." 

MAtOIfEt 

*  iwhat  caufc— ]    Old  copies — what  twrfc*    Corrected  in 

the  fourth  folio.     Malqnh* 
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Or  more  than  any  living  mail  could  bear. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  fay  you,  Ro- 
mans ? 
Have  we  done  aught  amifs  ?  Show  us  wherein, 
And,  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  nowt 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  caft  us  down,9 
And  on  the  ragged  ftones  beat  forth  our  brains, 
And  make  a  mutual  clofure  of  our  houfe. 
Speak,  Romans,  fpeak :  and,  if  you  fay,  we  fhall, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

Mmil.    Come,   come,  thou  reverend  man  of 
Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor ;  for,  well  I  know, 
The  common  voice  do  cry,  it  fhall  be  fo. 
Rom.  [Several /peak.']  Lucius,  all  hail;*  Rome's 
royal  emperor ! 

Luciu$,  fcfr.  defcend. 

Mar.  Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  forrowful  houfe; 

[To  an  Attendant. 
And  hither  hale  that  mifbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudg'd  fome  direful  flaughtering  death, 
As  punilhment  for  his  moft  wicked  life. 

Rom.  [Several /peak.]  Lucius,  alMiail;  Rome's 
gracious  governor ! 

*  The  tcor  remainder  of  Andronici 

Wiut caft  us  down,]  ut.Wetht  poor  remainder  Sec.  wUl 

cad  us  down.     Ma  lone. 

1  Rom.  Lucius,  all  bail;  &c]  This  line  here,  and  the  fame 
words  below,  are  given  in  the  old  copy  by  miftake  to  Marcus.  It 
is  manifeft,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferyed,  that  they  both  belong 
to  the  furronnding  concourfe  of  Romans,  who  with  one  voice  hail 
Lucius  as  their  emperor.    Malon e. 
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Luc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans;  May  I  govern  fo, 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile* — 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  talk ; — 
Stand  all  aloof; — but,  uncle,  draw  you  near, 
To  (hed  obfequious  tears  upon  this  trunk : — 
O,  take  this  warm  kifs  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 


JKiJfes  Titus. 
-ftaf 


Thefe  forrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-ftain'd  face,1 
The  laft  true  duties  of  thy  noble  fon ! 

Mar.  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kifs  for  kifs, 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
O,  were  the  fum  of  thefe  that  I  fhould  pay 
Countlefs  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them ! 

Luc.  Come  hither,  boy;  come,  come,  and  learn 
of  us 
To  melt  in  fliowers :  Thy  grandfire  lov'd  thee  well : 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee, 
Sung  thee  afleep,  his  loving  breaft  thy  pillow; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet,  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy; 
In  that  refped:  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet  fome  fmall  drops  from  thy  tender  fpring, 
Becaufe  kind  nature  doth  require  it  fo : 4 
Friends  fhould  aflbciate  friends  in  grief  and  woe : 
Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave ; 
Do  him  that  kindnefs,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Boy.  O  grandfire,  grandfire !  even  with  all  my 
heart 


*  — — -thy  blood-faW&fac*,']   The  old  copies  have — thy  blood- 
Jlain  face.    Corrected  in  the  fourth  folio.    Ma  lone. 

*  Shed  yet  fame  f mall  drops— 

Becaufe  kind  nature  doth  require  it  fo:]     Thai,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 

"  — —  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament—"    Stek  vem  s. 
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9 Would  I  were  dead,  fo  you  did  live  again  !— 

0  lord,  I  cannot  fpeak  to  him  for  weeping; 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 

Enter  Attendants,  with  Aaron. 

i.  Rom.   You  fad  Andronici,  have  done  with 
woes; 
Give  fentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  thefe  dire  events. 

Luc.  Set  him  breaft-deep  in  earth,  and  famifh 
him; 
There  let  him  (land,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food : 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him, 
For  the  offence  he  dies.     This  is  our  doom : 
Some  flay,  to  fee  him  faflen'd  in  the  earth.5 

Aak.  O,  why  Ihould  wrath  be  mute,  and  fury 
dumb? 

1  am  no  baby,  I,  that,  with  bafe  prayers, 
I  fhould  repent  the  evils  I  have  done; 
Ten  thoufand,  worfe  than  ever  yet  I  did, 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will; 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 

I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  foul. 

Luc.  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  emperor 
hence, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave: 
My  father,  and  Lavinia,  fhall  forthwith 
Be  clofed  in  our  houfehold's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 

5  to  fee  bim /often*  d  in  the  earth.]     That  jnftiee  and  cookery 

may  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  conclulion  of  this  play,  in  Ravenfcroft's 
alteration  of  it,  Aaron  is  at  once  rwriV  and  roaftcd  on  the  ftage. 

Stbeyins. 
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No  mournful  bell  (hall  ring  her  burial ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beafts,  and  birds  of  prey: 
Her  life  was  beaft-Iike,  arid  devoid  of  pity  ; 
And,  being  fo,  fhall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  juftice  done  to  Aaron,  that  damn'd  Moor, 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning: 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  ftate;6 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.        [ExeuntJ 

6  Then,  afterwards,  to  order  &c]  Then  will  ive  apply  our/ehes 
to  regulate  the  Hate.    Maloni. 

J  This  is  one  of  thofe  plays  which  I  have  always  thought, 
with  the  better  judges,  ought  not  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  lift 
of  Shakfpeare's  genuine  pieces.  And,  perhaps,  I  may  give  a  proof 
to  ftrengthen  this  opinion,  that  may  put  the  matter  out  of  queftion. 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Bartholomew-Fair,  which 
made  its  firft  appearance  in  the  year  1614,  couples  JeronymozvA 
Audronkus  together  in  reputation,  and  fpeaks  of  them  as  plays 
then  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  (landing.  .Confequently  An- 
4rmncust  muft  have  been  on  the  ftaee  before  Shakfpeare  left  War* 
wicklhire,  to  come  and  refide  in  London :  and  I  never  heard  it 
fo  much  as  intimated,  that  he  had  turned  his  genius  to  ftage- writing 
before  he  aflbciated  with  the  players,  ana  became  one  of  their 
body.  However,  that  he  afterwards  introduced  it  a-new  on  the 
ftage,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  mafterly  touches,  is  incon- 
tenible,  and  thence,  I  prefume,  grew  his  title  to  it.  The  diction 
in  general,  where  he  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  raife  it,  is  even 
beneath  that  of  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  The  ftory  we 
ire  to  fuppofe  merely  fi&itious.  Andromcus  is  a  fur-name  of 
pure  Greek  derivation.  Tamora  is  neither  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  nor  any  body  elfe  that  I  can  find.  Nor  hid 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  emperors,  any  wars  with  the  Goths  that 
I  know  of:  not  till  after  the  tranflation  of  the  empire,  I  mean  to 
Byzantium.  And  yet  the  fcene  of  our  play  is  laid  at  Rome,  and 
Satorninus  is  elected  to  the  empire  at  the  Capitol.    Theobald* 

All  the  editors  and  criticks  agree  with  Mr.  Theobald  in  fup- 
pofing  this  play  fpurious.  I  fee  no  reafon  for  differing  from  them ; 
for  the  colour  of  the  (Hie  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  other 
plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular  verification,  and  artificial 
clofes,  not  always  inelegant,  yet  feldom  pleating.  The  barbarity 
0/  the  fpe&acles,  and  the  general  mafTacre,  which  are  here  ex- 
hibited, can  fcarcely  be  conceived  tolerable  to  any  audience;  yet 
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we  are  told  by  Jonfon,  that  they  were  not  only  borne  bat  pnifecL 
That  Shakfpeare  wrote  any  part,  though  Theobald  declares  it  htcon- 
teftibU,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  believing. 

The  teftimony  produced  at  the  beginning  of  this  play,  by  which 
it  is  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  die  argument 
againft  its  authenticity,  arifing  from  the  total  difference  of  conduct, 
language,  and  fentimcnts,  by  which  it  (lands  apart  from  all  the 
reft.  Meres  had  probably  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  a  tide- 
page,  which,  though  in  our  time  it  be  fufficient,  was  then  of  no 
great  authority ;  for  all  the  plays  which  were  rejeded  by  the  firft 
collectors  of  Shakfpeare's  works,  and  admitted  in  later  editions, 
and  again  rejected  by  the  critical  editors,  had  Shakfpeare's  name  on 
the  title,  as  we  muft  fuppofe,  by  the  fraudulence  of  the  printers, 
who,  while  there  were  yet  no  gazettes,  nor  adverdfements,  nor 
any  means  of  circulating  literary  intelligence,  could  ufurp  at  plea- 
lure  any  celebrated  name.  Nor  had  Shakfpeare  any  intereft  in 
detecting  the  impofture,  as  none  of  his  fame  or  profit  was  pro- 
duced by  the  preis. 

.  The  chronology  of  this  play  does  not  prove  it  not  to  be  Shak- 
fpeare's* If  it  had  been  written  twenty-five  years,  in  1 614,  it  might 
have  been  written  when  Shakfpeare  was  twenty-five  years  old. 
When  he  left  Warwickfhire  I  know  not,  but  at  tne  age  of  twenty- 
£ve  it  was  rather  too  late  to  fly  for  deer-ftealing. 

Ravenfcroft,  who  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  revifed  this  play,  and 
reftored  it  to  the  ftage,  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  from  a  theatrical 
tradition,  I  fuppofe,  which  in  his  time  might  be  of  fufficient  au- 
thority, that  this  play  was  touched  in  different  parts  by  Shakfpeare, 
but  written  by  fome  other  poet.  I  do  not  find  bhakfpeare's  touches 
very  difcernible.    Johnson. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  the 
author  of  this  play.  I  have  already  faid  enough  upon  the  fub- 
jeft. 

Mr.  Upton  declares  peremptorily,  that  it  ought  to  be  flung  out 
of  the  lift  of  our  author's  works :  yet  Mr.  Warner,  with  all  his 
laudable  zeal  for  the  memory  oi\fafcbool-fellvw9  when  it  may  teem 
to  ferve  his  purpofe,  difables  his  friend's  judgement! 

Indeed  a  new  argument  has  been  produced ;  it  muft  have  been 
written  by  Shakfpeare,  becaufe  at  that  time  other  people  wrote  in  the 
feme  manner  I 

It  is  fcarcely  worth  obferving,  that  the  original  publifher  *  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  reft  of  Shakfpeare's  works.  Dr. 
Johnfon  obferves  the  copy  to  be  as  corredt  as  other  books  of  the 
time;  and  probably  revifed  by  the  author  himfelf;   but  furely 

*  The  original  owner  of  the  copy  wai  John  Danter,  who  tikewife  printed  die 
firft  edition  of  Romeo  and  JuUtt  in  1597,  and  it  introduced  at  a  character  in  tht 
Return  from  Pernajfut,  fcc.  1606.     Stiitins. 
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Shakfpeare  would  not  have  taken  the  greateft  care  about  infinitely 
the  ijuorft  of  his  performances !  Nothing  more  can  be  faid,  except 
that  it  is  printed  by  Heminge  and  CondeTl  in  Oat  firft  folio :  but  not 
to  infill,  that  it  had  been  contrary  to  their  intereft  to  have  rejected 
any  play,  ufuallv  called  Shakfpeare *s,  though  they  might  know  it 
to  be  fpurious ;  it  does  not  appear,  that  their  knowledge  is  at  all  to 
be  depended  on ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  firft  copies  they  had 
entirely  omitted  the  play  of  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  this  play  was  firft  printed  for  G.  Eld, 
1 594,  but  the  original  publifher  was  Edward  White*  I  have  feen 
in  an  old  catalogue  of  tales,  &c.  the  hiftory  of  Tints  Andronicus* 

Farmer. 

I  have  already  given  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of  the  changes  made 
in  this  play  by  Ravenfcroft,  who  revived  it  with  foccefs  in  the  year 
1687 ;  and  may  add,  that  when  the  emprefs  (tabs  her  child,  he  hat 
fupplied  the  Moor  with  the  following  lines : 

"  She  has  outdone  me,  ev'n  in  mine  own  art, 
"  Outdone  me  in  murder,  kilTd  her  own  child, 
"  Give  it  me,  I'll  eat  it." 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  dramatick  piece  is  altered  with  the  fame 
{pint  that  it  was  written;  but  Titus  Andronicus  has  undoubtedly 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  whofe  feelings  and  imagination  were 
congenial  with  thofe  of  its  original  author. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  notes  on  this  performance,  I  have  pointed 
out  a  paflage  or  two  which,  in  my  opinion,  fufficiently  prove  it  to 
have  been  the  work  of  one  who  was  acquainted  both  with  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  It  is  likewife  deficient  in  fuch  internal 
marks  as  diftinguifh  the  tragedies  of  Shakfpeare  from  thofe  of  other 
writers ;  I  mean,  that  it  prefents  no  ftruggles  to  introduce  the  vein 
of  humour  fo  conftantly  interwoven  with  the  bufinefs  of  his  ferious 
dramas.  It  can  neither  boaft  of  his  ftrikine  excellencies,  nor  his 
acknowledged  defects ;  for  it  offers  not  a  fingle  intcrefting  fituation, 
a  natural  character,  or  a  firing  of  quibbles  From  firft  to  laft.  That 
Shakfpeare  fhould  have  written  without  commanding  our  attention, 
moving  our  paffions,  or  fporting  with  words,N  appears  to  me  as 
improbable,  as  that  he  fhould  have  ftudioufly  avoided  difly  liable  and 
triflyllable  terminations  in  this  play,  and  in  no  other. 

Let  it  likewise  be  remembered  that  this  piece  was  not  publifhed 
with  the  name  of  Shakfpeare  till  after  his  death.  The  quarto  in 
161 1  is  anonymous. 

Could  the  ufe  of  particular  terms  employed  in  no  other  of  his 
pieces  be  admitted  as  an  argument  that  he  was  not  its  author,  more 
than  one  of  thefe  might  be  found ;  among  which  is  palliament  for 
robe,  a  Latinifm  which  I  have  not  met  with  elfewhere  in  any  Eng- 
lifh  writer,  whether  ancient  or  modern ;  though  it  muft  have  origi- 
nated from  the  mint  of  a  fcholar.   I  may  add,  that  Titus  Andronicus 
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will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  claf- 
fical  allufions,  &c.  than  are  fcattered  over  all  the  reft  of  the  per- 
formances on  which  the  feal  of  Shakfpeare  is  indubitably  fixed. — 
Not  to  write  any  more  about  and  about  this  fufpe&ed  thing,  let  me 
obferve  that  the  glitter  of  a  few  paflages  init  has  perhaps  milled  the 
judgement  of  thofe  who  ought  to  have  known,  that  both  fentiment 
and  defcription  are  more  eauhr  produced  than  the  interesting  fabrick 
of  a  tragedy.  Without  thefe  advantages,  many  plays  have  fuc- 
ceeded ;  and  many  have  failed,  in  which  they  have  been  dealt  about 
with  the  rnoft^  lavifh  profufion.  It  does  not  follow,  that  he  who 
can  carve  a  frieze  with  minutenefs,  elegance,  and  cafe,  has  a  con- 
'  ception  equal  to  the  extent,  propriety,  and  grandeur  of  a  temple* 

Stbbvbns, 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  not  cjuite  accurate  in  what  he  has  aflerted  con- 
cerning the  feven  fpunous  plays,  which  the  printer  of  the  folio  in 
1664  improperly  admitted  into  his  volume.  The  name  of  Shak- 
fpeare appears  only  in  the  title-pages  of  four  of  them ;  Pericles, 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  The  London  Prodigal,  and  The  Yorkfbire  Tragedy. 

To  the  word  palliament  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  the  pre- 
ceding note,  may  be  added  the  words  accite,  candidatus,  and  /acred 
in  the  fenfe  of  accur/ed;  and  die  following  allufions,  and  fcraps  of 
Latin,  which  are  found  in  this  lamentable  tragedy : 
"  As  hateful  as  Cocytus9  mifty  mouth—." 

"  More  (tern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs9  feaft." 

"  The  felf-fame  gods  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troy 
"  With  opportunity  of  (harp  revenge 
••  Upon  tne  Tbraciax  tyrant  in  his  tent." 

"  —  But  fafer  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
«•  That  hath  afpir'd  to  Solon's  baffine/s." 

"  Why  fuffer'ft  thou  thy  fons  unbury'd  yet 
n  To  hover  on  the  dreadful fiore  of  Styx  ?" 

"  The  Greeks  upon  advice  did  bury  Ajax 
"  That  flew  himfelf ;  and  wife  Laertes'  fon 
"  Did  gracioufly  plead  for  his  funeral." 

"  He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fallen  alleep, 
"  As  Cerberus  at  the  Tbracian  poet's  feet.9* 

"  To  bid  Mnaa  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 

"  How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miferable." 
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«  Was  it  well  done  of  rafh  Virginius, 

99  To  flay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand  ?" 

"  Believe  me,  queen,  your  fwart  Cimmerian 
99  Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hoe/* 

"  But  fure  fomc  Tereus  hath  deflowred  thee, 

99  And,  left  thou  mould  detecl  him,  cut  thy  tongue.** 

99  That,  like  the  (lately  Phoebe  'mong  her  nymphs, 
"  Doft  overihine  the  gallant  dames  of  Rome.9* 

99  No  man  fhed  tears  for  noble  Mutius,  : 

99  He  lives  in  fame,  that  died  in  virtue's  caufe." 

99  I  tell  you  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 

99  With  all  hit  threat9 ning  band of Tjpbons  brood, 

99  Nor  great  Abides  "  8cc. 

99  I'll  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below, 

•*  And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels." 

99  I  come,  Semiramis;  nay,  barbarous  Tamora." 

"  And  rafter  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes, 
99  Than  is  Prometheus  tjdto  Caucafus" 

99  Per  Stjga,  per  manes,  vehor, " 

"  Sit  fas,  out  nefas, " 

"  Ad  manes  fratrum  facrifice  his  fleih." 

"  Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  juftiee," 

99  — —  Magne  dominator  poli, 

99  Tarn  lentus  andis/celera  P  tarn  lentus  <vides  f" 

99  Integer 'vita,"  &c. 

99  Terras  Aftraa  reliquit" 
Similar  fcraps  of  Latin  are  found  in  the  old  play  of  King  John, 
and  in  many  other  of  the  dramatick  pieces  written  by  our  author's 
predeceftbrs. 

It  muft  prove  a  circumftance  of  confummate  mortification  to  the 
living  criticks  on  Shakfpeare,  as  well  as  a  difgrace  on  the  memory 
of  thofe  who  have  ceafed  to  comment  and  collate,  when  it  (hall 
appear  from  the  fentiments  of  one  of  their  own  fraternity  (who 
cannot  well  be  fufpefted  of  afinine  tafteleflhefs,  or  Gothick  pre- 
pofleffions,)  that  we  have  been  all  miftaken  as  to  the  merits  and 
author  of  this  play.  It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  obferve  that  the  per- 
fon  exempted  from  thefe  fufpicions  is  flfcr.  X  a  pell,  who  delivers 
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his  opinion  concerning  Titus  Andronicus  in  the  following  words : 
4t  To  the  editor V  eye,  [i.  t.  his  own,]  Shakffeare  ftands  confefs'd : 
the  third  ael  in  particular  may  be  read  with  admiration  even  by  the 
moft  delicate ;  who,  if  they  are  not  without  feelings,  may  chance 
to  find  themfelves  touch'd  by  it  with  fuch  paffions  as  tragedy  (hould 
excite,  that  is, — terror  and  pitvy — It  wereinjuftice  not  to  remark, 
that  the  grand  and  pathetick  circumftances  in  this  third  aS9  which 
we  are  told  cannot  fail  to  excite  fuch  vehement  emotions,  are  as 
follows. — Titus  lies  down  in  the  dirt. — Aaron  chops  off  his  hand. 
— Saturninus  fends  him  the  heads  of  his  two  fons,  and  his  own  hand 
again,  for  a  prefent. — His  heroick  brother  Marcus  kills  a  fly. 

0g)r.  <£apcll  may  likewife  claim  the  honour  of  having  produced 
the  ne*tv  argument  which  Dr.  Farmer  mentions  in  a  preceding  note. 

Malone. 

I  agree  with  fuch  of  the  commentators  as  think  that  Shakfpeare  had 
no  hand  in  this  abominable  tragedy ;  and  confider  the  corre&nefs 
with  which  it  is  printed,  as  a  kind  of  collateral  proof  that  he  had 
not.  The  genuine  works  of  Shakfpeare  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  in  a  more  depraved  ftate  than  thofe  of  any  other  contemporary 
writer ;  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  obfeurity  of  his  hand- 
writing, which  appears  from  the  fac-fimile  prefixed  to  this  edition, 
to  have  been  fcarcely  legible,  and  partly  to  his  total  negleft  of  them 
when  committed  to  the  preft.  And  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
he  (hould  have  taken  more  pains  about  the  publication  of  this  hor- 
rid performance,  than  he  did  in  that  of  his  nobleft  productions. 

M.  Mason. 

The  reader  may  poflibly  cxprefs  fome  furprize  on  being  told  that 
Titus  Andronicus  was  revived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  21ft  of  Dec. 
1720.    The  receipt  of  the  houfe  was  only  35I.  16s.  6d. 

It  was  afted  again  at  the  fame  theatre  19th  of  March,  1724,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Quin.  Receipt  in  money  80I.  6s.  6d.  tickets 
64I.  14s. — 14CI.  os.  6d. 

The  characters  as  follow : — Aaron,  Mr.  Quin ;  Titus,  Mr* 
Boherae ;  Saturninus,  Mr.  Leigh  ;  Baffianus,  Mr/Walker ;  Lucius, 
Mr.  Ryan ;  Marcus,  Mr.  Ogden  ;  Demetrius,  Mr.  Diggesj  Chiron, 
Mr*  Ward ;  Tamora,  Mrs.  Egleton ;  Lavinia,  Mrs.  Sterling. 

Again,  on  the  25th  of  April,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hurft,  a 
dramatick  writer.  Receipt  in  money  1 81.  2s.  tickets  17L  3s. — 
35I.  58.     Rsed. 


PERICLES* 


*  Pericles,  Prince  op  TVfci.]  The  Gory  on  which  this 
play  is  formed,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  found  in  a  book, 
once  very  popular,  entitled  Qefia  R&mamorumt  wMch  is  fuppofed  by 
Mr-  Tyrwhid,  the  learned  editor  of  Tht  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer* 
1775,  10  have  been  written  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  earliefi 
imprefllon  of  that  work  (which  I  have  fceo)  was  printed  in  i^SBj* 
in  that  edition  the  hiftory  of  Appnhnius  King  of  Tjre  makes  the 
1 53d  chapter.  It  is  like  wife  related  by  Gower  m  his  Confeffi* 
Arnaults  %  fib,  viii.  p.  175 — iSj,  edit.  1  § 54,  TIic  Rev-  Dr,  Farmer 
has  in  his  poflenlon  a  fragment  of  a  MS,  poem  on  the  fame  fubjetl, 
which  appears,  from  the  hand-writing  and  the  metre,  to  be  more 
ancient  than  Gower,  The  reader  will  find  an  cxtracl  from  it  at 
the  end  of  the  play.  There  is  alfo  an  ancient  romance  on  this  fub~ 
jecl,  called  Kjng  Appotyn  of  Thyrr,  tranflated  from  the  French  by 
Robert  Copland*  and  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1 5 1  o.  In 
J  576  William  Howe  had  a  licence  for  printing  "  The  m<$ l  excellent, 
fleafant%  and  variable  Hiftorie  of  the  Jl range  Adventures  of  Prince 
Appolonius,  Lucine  hh  vuyfet  and  Tharfa  his  daughter^*  The 
anchor  of  Pericles  having  introduced  Gower  in  his  piece*  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  fuppofe  that  he  chiefly  followed  the  work  of  that  poet* 
It  is  obfervablc,  that  the  hero  of  this  tale  is,  in  Gower 's  poem,  as 
in  the  prcfent  play,  called  prince  of  Tyre ;  in  the  Qefta  Remanorum, 
and  Copland's  profe  romance,  he  is  entitled  king*  Molt  of  the  In- 
cidents of  the  play  are  found  in  the  Conf,  AmanU  and  a  few  of 
Gower's  expreflions  are  occasionally  borrowed.  However,  I  think 
it  it  not  unlikely*  that  there  may  have  been  f  thou  eh  I  have  cot 
met  with  it)  an  early  profe  tranflation  of  this  popular  ftory*  from 
the  Gtft,  Rommt*  in  which  the  name  of  Appokmius  was  changed  to 
Pericles ;  to  which,  likewife,  the  author  of  this  drama  may  have 
been  indebted.  In  1 607  was  publi£hed  at  London,  by  Valentine 
Sims,  *■  The  patterne  of  painful  adventures,  containing  the  moft 
excellent,  plea  fa  nt,  and  variable  hiitorie  of  the  it  range  accidents 
that  befell  unto  Prince  Appolonius,  the  lady  Lucina  his  wife,  and 
Tharfia  his  daughter,  wherein  the  uncertaintie  of  this  world  and 
the  fickle  ft  ate  of  man's  life  are  lively  defcribed.  Tranflated  into 
Engliib  by  T.  Twine,  Gent/1  I  have  never  feen  the  book,  but 
it  wa»  without  doubt  a  re- publication  of  that  publifticd  by  W. 
Howe  in  1576. 

Pericles  was  entered  on  the  Stationers"  books,  May  2,  1 608,  by 
Edward  Blount,  one  of  the  printers  of  the  firft  folio  edition  of 
Shakfpcare's  plays;  but  it  did  not  appear  in  print  till  the  following 
year,  and  then  it  was  published  not  by  Blount*  but  by  Henry 
GoiTon;  who  had  probably  anticipated  the  other,  by  getting  a 
haily  tranfeript  from  a  pla>  houfc  copy.     There  is*  I  believe*  no 
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play  of  our  author's,  perhaps  I  might  fay,  in  the  Englifh  Ian* 
guage,  fo  incorred  as  this.  The  moft  corrupt  of  Shakfpeaxe's 
other  dramas,  compared  with  Pericles  9\%  purity  itfdf.  The  metre 
ia  fddom  attended  to ;  verfe  is  frequently  printed  as  profe,  and  die 
grcflpft  errors  abound  ip  almoft  every  page.  I  mention  thefe  cir-.1 
cujriftances,  only  as  an  apology  to  the  reader  for  having  taken 
fomewhat  more  licence  with  this  drama'  than  would  have  been  jofH- 
liable,  if  die  copies  of  it  now  extant  had  been  lefs  disfigured  by 
the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  the  printer  or  tranfcriber.  Tbe 
numerous  corruptions  that  are  found  in  the  original  edition  in  1600, 
which  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  augmented  in  all  die  fuo- 
iequent  impreffions,  probably  arofe  from  its Tiaving  been  freauenthr 
exhibited  on  the  ftage*  In  the  four  quarto  editions  it  is  called  tie 
much  admired  piety  of  Pericles  Prince  op  Tyre;  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  many  ancient  writers  as  a  very  popular  performance; 
particularly,  by  the  author  of  a  metrical  pamphlet,  entitled  Pymlicv 
§r  Run  Redcap,  in  which  the  following  lines  are  found : 

*f  Amaz'd  I  flood,  to  fee  a  crowd 

u  Of  civil  throats  ftretch'd  out  fo  loud : 

"  As  at  a  new  play,  all  the  rooms 

"  Did  fwarm  with  gendes  mix'd  with  grooms ; 

"  So  that  I  truly  thought  all  thefe 

••  Came  to  fee  Short  or  Pericles." 
In  a  former  edition  of  this  play  I  faid,  on  the  authority  of  ano- 
ther perfon,  that  this  pamphlet  had  appeared  in  1596;  but  I  have 
fince  met  with  the  piece  itielf,  and  find  that  Pymlico,  Sec.  was  pub- 
Hfhed  in  1609.    It  might,  however,  have  been  a  republication* 

The  prologue  to  an  old  comedy  called  Tbe  Hog  has  loft  bis  Pearl, 
1 614,  likewife  exhibits  a  proof  of  this  play's  uncommon  fuccefi. 
The  poet  fpeaking  of  his  piece,  fays : 

«  ■  if  it  prove  fo  happy  as  to  pleafe, 

w  We'll  fay  'tis  fortunate,  like  Pericles." 
By  fortunate,   I  understand  highly  fstcce/sfuL    The  writer  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  meant  that  Pericles  was  popular  rather 
from  accident  than  merit ;  for  that  would  have  been  but  a  poor 
eulogy  on  his  own  performance. 

An  obfeure  poet,  however,  in  16C2,  insinuates  that  this  drama 
was  ill  received,  or  at  lead  that  it  added  nothing  to  the  reputation 
of  its  author : 

"  But  Shakefpeare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 

••  Founder'd  in  his  Pericles,  and  muft  not  pafs." 

Verfes  by  J.  Tatham,  prefixed  to  Richard  Brome's 

Jwial  Crenv,  or  tbe  Merry  Beggars,  4to.  1 6^2. 

The  paifages  above  quoted  (hew  that  little  credit  is  to  be  given 

to  the  affertion  contained  in  thefe  lines ;  yet  they  furnifli  us  with 

an  additional  proof  that  Pericles,  at  no  very  diitant  period  after 


Shakfpeare's  death,  wis  confidered  as  unquestionably  bis  perform- 
ance. 

In  The  Times  dif played  in  Six  Seftiads,  4*0.  1646,  dedicated  by 
S.  Shephard  to  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke,  p.  22,  Seftiad  VTf 
#anza  9,  the  author  thus  (peaks  of  our  poet  and  the  piece  before  us  ? 
"  See  him,  whofe  trajgick  fcenes  Euripides 
*'  Doth  equal,  and  with  Sophocles  we  may 
"  Compare  great  Shakfpeare;  Ariftophane* 
"  Never  like  him  his  fancy  could  display : 
"  Witnefs  The  Prince  of  Tyre,  his  Pericles: 
"  His  fweet  and  his  to  be  admired  lay 
*'  He  wrote  of  luftful  Tarquin's  rape,  (hows  he 
"  Did  underftand  the  depth  of  pocfie." 
For  the  divifion  of  this  piece  into  fcenes  I  am  refponfible,  there 
being  none  found  in  the  old  copies.— See  the  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  play.    Ma  lone. 

Hie  Hiftory  of  Apollonius  King  of  Tyre  was  fuppofed  by  Mark 
Welfer,  when  he  printed  it  in  1595*  to  have  been  tranflated  from 
the  Greek  a  thoufand  years  before,    f  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  p.  821.] 
It  certainly  bears  ftrong  marks  of  a  Greek  original,  though  it  is 
not  (that  I  know)  now  extant  in  that  language.    The  rjrthmical 
poem,  under  the  fame  title,  in  modern  Greek,  was  re-tranflated  (if 
I  may  (b  fpeak)  from  the  Latin — «r«  Atihimti  ««  ?*t*«uxm  yXttrrm*. 
Dm  Frefne,  Index  Author,  ad  Gloffl  Gr*c.    When  Welfer  printed 
it,  he  probably  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  published  already 
(perhaps  more  than  once)  among  the  Gefta  Romanornm*    In  an  edi- 
tion, which  I  have,  printed  at  Rouen  in  152 1 ,  it  makes  the  1 54th 
chapter.     Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Xllth  century,  Godfrey  of 
Viterbo,  in  his  Pantheon  or  Univerfal  Chronicle,  inferted  this  romance 
as  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  third  Antiochus,  about  200  years  be* 
fore  Chrift.     It  begins  thus  [MS.  Reg.  14.  C.  xi.]  : 
"  Filia  Seleuci  regis  ftat  clara  decore, 
f  *  Matreque  defun&a  pater  arfit  in  ejus  amore. 
**  Res  habet  effe&um,  prefla  puella  dolet." 
The  reft  is  in  the  fame  metre,  with  one  pentameter  only  to  two 
hexameters. 

Gower,  by  his  own  acknowledgement,  took  his  ftory  from  the 
Pantheon ;  as  the  author  (whoever  he  was)  of  Pericles,  Prince  of 
Tyre,  profeflcs  to  have  followed  Gower.     Tyrwhitt. 

There  are  three  French  tranflations  of  this  ftory,  viz.—*'  La 
Chroniqqe  d'Appollin,  Roy  de  Thyr ;"  4*0.  Geneva,  bl.  1.  no 
date ; — and  'f  Plaifante  et  agreable  Hiftoire  d'Appollonius  Prince 
de  Thyr  en  Affrique,  et  Roi  d'Antioche;  traduit  par  Gilles 
Corozet,"  8vo.  Parts,  1 530 ; — and  (in  the  feventh  volume  of  the 
Wftoires  Tragiques  &c.  i2mo.  1604,  par  Francois  Belle-fbreft,  Sec*) 
"  Accidens  diners  aduenus  £  Appollonie  Roy  des  Tyriens :  fes 


malheors  far  mer,  fcs  pertes  de  femme  &  fille,  8c  la  fin  heurcufede 
tous  enfemblc." 

In  the  introdu&ion  to  this  laft  novel,  the  tranflator  (ays— 
"  Ayant  en  main  one  biftoire  tiree  du  Grec,  &  icdle  andeane, 
cbmme  audi  je  l'ay  recuellie  d'un  vicux  livre  cent  a  la  main9*  &c. 

Bat  the  prefent  ftory,  as  it  appears  in  Belle-fbreft's  collection,* 
(Vol.  VII.  p.1 1 13,  &  /'$•)  has  yet  a  further  claim  to  our  notice, 
as  it  had  the  honour  (p.  148-9)  of  furniming  Dryden  with  the  out- 
line of  his  Alexander  s  Feaft.  Langbaine,  &c.  have  accufed  this 
great  poet  of  adopting  circumftances  from  the  Hiftoires  Tragijm$9 
among  other  French  novels;  a  charge,  however,  that  demands 
neither  proof  nor  apology. 

The  popularity  of  this  tale  of  Apollonius,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  very  numerous  MSS.  in  which  it  appears. 

Both  editions  of  Twine's  tranflation  are  now  before  me.  Thomas 
Twine  was  the  continuator  of  Phaer's  Virgil,  which  was  left  in*. 
perfeft  in  the  year  1558. 

In  Twine's  book  our  hero  is  repeatedly  called—4*  Prince  of 
TVrus."   It  is  fingular  enough  that  this  fable  fhould  have  been  re- 
poblimed  in  1607,  the  play  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers9  , 
Company  in  1 608 ,  and  printed  in  1 609*  * 

I  muft  ftill  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  piece  in  queftioQ. 

Numerous  are  our  unavoidable  annotations  on  it.  Yet  it  hat 
been  fo  inveterately  corrupted  by  tranfeription,  interpolation,  &c, 
that  were  it  publimed,  like  the  other  dramas  of  Shakfoeare,  with 
fcrupulous  warning  of  every  little  change  which  neceffity  compels 
an  editor  to  make  in  it,  his  comment  would  more  than  treble  the 
quantity  of  his  author's  text.  If  therefore  the  filent  infertion  or 
tranfpofition  of  a  few  harmlefs  fyllables  which  do  not  aflcft  the 
value  of  one  fentiment  throughout  the  whole,  can  obviate  thofe 
defects  in  conftrudtion  and  harmony  which  have  hitherto  mokfted 
the  reader,  why  mould  not  his  progrefs  be  facilitated  by  fuch  means, 
rather  than  by  a  wearifome  appeal  to  remarks  that  difturb  attention, 
and  contribute  to  diminifh  whatever  intereft  might  otherwife  have 
been  awakened  by  the  fcenes  before  him  ?  If  any  of  the  trivial 
fopplements,  &c.  introduced  by  the  prefent  editor  are  found  to  be 
needlefs  or  improper,  let  him  be  freely  cenfured  by  his  fucceflbn, 
on  the  fcore  of  rafhnefs  or  want  of  judgement.  Let  the  Nimrods 
of  ifs  and  ands  purfue  him ;  let  the  champions  of  nonfenfc  that 
bears  the  (lamp  of  antiquity,  couch  their  rufty  lances  at  die  defpe- 
rate  innovator.  To  the  fevereft  hazard,  on  this  account,  he  would 
more  cheerfully  expofe  himfelf,  than  leave  it  to  be  obferved  that  he 
had  printed  many  paflages  in  Pericles  without'  an  effort  to  exhibit 
them  (as  they  muft  have  originally  appeared)  with  fome  obvious 
meaning,  and  a  tolerable  flow  of  verification.  The  pebble  which 
afpires  to  rank  with  diamonds,  (hould  at  leail  have  a  decent  polish 
beftowed  on  it.  Perhaps  the  piece  here  exhibited  has  merit  infufneient 


to  engage  the  extremeft  vigilance  of  criticifm.  Let  it  on  the  whole, 
however,  be  rendered  legible,  before  its  value  is  eftimated,  and  then 
its  minutiae  (if  they  deferve  it)  may  become  objects  of  contention. 
The  old  perplexed  and  vitiated  copy  of  the  play  is  by  no  means 
fare;  ana  if  the  reader,  like  Pericles,  fhould  think  himfelf  qualified 
to  evolve  the  intricacies  of  a  riddle,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
editor  is  not  an  Antiochus,  who  would  willingly  fubjeft  him  to  fuch 
a  labour. 

That  I  might  efcape  the  charge  of  having  attempted  to  conceal 
the  liberties  taken  with  this  corrupted  play,  nave  I  been  thus  ample 
in  my  confeflion.  I  am  not  conlcious  that  in  any  other  drama  I 
have  changed  a  word,  or  the  pofition  of  a  fyllable,  without  con- 
ftant  and  formal  notice  of  fuch  deviations  from  our  author's  text* 

To  thefe  tedious  prolegomena  may  I  fubjoin  that,  in  confequence 
of  refearches  fucceisfulry  urged  by  poetical  antiquaries,  I  mould 
exprefs  no  furprize  if  the  very  title  of  the  piece  before  us  were 
hereafter,  on  good  authority,  to  be  discarded  ?  ^  Some  lucky  rum* 
mages  among  papers  long  hoarded  up,  have  difcovered  as  unex- 
pected things  as  an  author's  own  manufcript  of  an  ancient  play.  That 
indeed  of  Tattered  and  Gi/mund,  a  much  older  piece,  (and  differing 
in  many  parts  from  the  copy  printed  in  1 592)  is  now  before  me. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve  that  our  dramatick  Pericles  hat 
not  the  leaft  refemblahce  to  his  hiftorical  namefake;  though  the 
adventures  of  the  former  are  fometimes  coincident  with  thofe  of 
Piracies,  the  hero  of  Sidney's  Arcadia;  for  the  amorous,  fugitive, 
(hinwrecked,  mufical,  tilting,  defpairing  Prince  of  Tyre  is  an 
accomplifhed  knight  of  romanoe,  difguifed  under  the  name  of  a 
ftatefman, 

*'  Whofe  refiftlefs  eloquence 

"  Wielded  at  will  a  fierce  democratic, 

"  Shook  th'  arfenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece/' 
As  to  Sidney's  Pyrocles, — Trot,  tyrm/ve,— 

"  The  world  was  all  before  him,  where  to  choofe 

"  His  place  of  reft;" 
but  Pericles  was  tied  down  to  Athens,  and  could  not  be  removed 
to  a  throne  in  Phoenicia.  No  poetick  licenfe  will  permit  a  unique, 
claffical,  and  confpicuous  name  to  be  thus  unwarrantably  trans- 
ferred. A  Prince  of  Mad aga fear  mud  not  be  called  tineas,  nor 
a  Duke  of  Florence  Mithndates;  for  fuch  peculiar  appellation! 
would  unfeafbnably  remind  us  of  their  great  original  pofleflbrs. 
The  playwright  who  indulges  himfelf  in  thefe  wanton  and  inju- 
dicious vagaries,  will  always  counteract  his  own  purpofe.  Thus, 
as  often  as  the  appropriated  name  of  Pericles  occurs,  it  ferves  but 
to  expofe  our  author's  grofs  departure  from  eftabliihed  manners  and 
hiftorick  truth ;  for  laborious  fiction  could  not  defignedly  produce 
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two  perfonages  more  oppofite  than  the  fettled  demagogue  of  Athens, 
and  the  vagabond  Prince  of  Tyre. 

It  is  remarkahle,  that  many  of  oor  ancient  writers  were  am- 
bitions to  exhibit  Sidney's  worthies  on  the  ftage;  and  when  hit 
fubordinatc  agents  were  advanced  to  fuch  honour,  how  happened  it 
that  Pyrocles%  their  leader,  fhould  be  overlooked?  Mufidorus,  /hit 
companion,)  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  Phalantus  and  Eudora,  An- 
dromana,  &c.  furnifhed  titles  for  different  tragedies ;  and  perhaps 
Pyrocles,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  was  defrauded  of  a  like  difhndion. 
The  names  invented  or  employed  by  Sidney,  had  once  fuch  popu- 
larity, that  they  were  fometimes  borrowed  by  poets  who  did  not 
proofs  to  follow  the  direcl  current  of  his  fables,  or  attend  to  the 
ftrift  prefervation  of  his  characters.  Nay,  fo  high  was  the  credit 
of  this  romance,  that  many  a  faihionable  word  and  glowing  phrafe 
fcle&ed  from  it,  was  applied,  like  a  Promethean  torch,  to  con- 
temporary fonnets,  and  gave  a  tranfient  life  even  to  thofe  dwarfilh 
and  enervate  bantlings  of  the  reludant  Mufe. 

I  muft  add,  that  the  Appolyn  of  the  Story-book  and  Gowcr, 
could  have  been  rejected  only  to  make  room  for  a  more  favourite 
name ;  vet,  however  conciliating  the  name  of  Pjrocles  might  have 
been,  that  of  Perkles  could  challenge  no  advantage  with  regard  to 
general  predilection. 

I  am  aware,  that  a  conclufive  argument  cannot  be  drawn  from 
the  falfe  quantity  in  the  fecond  fyllable  of  Pericles;  and  yet  if  the 
Athenian  was  in  our  author's  mud,  he  might  have  been  taught  by 
repeated  tranflations  from  fragments  of  fatiric  poets  in  Sir  Thomas 
North's  Plutarch,  to  call  his  hero  Pericles ;  as  for  inftance,  in  the 
following  couplet : 

"  O  Chiron,  tell  me,  firft,  art  thou  indeede  the  man 
"  Which  did  inftrud Pericles  thus?  make  aunfwer  if  thou 
can."  &c.  Sec. 
Such  therefore  was  the  pronunciation  of  this  proper  name,  in  the 
age  of  Shakfpeare.  The  addrefs  of  Perfius  to  a  youthful  orator— 
Magni  fufitle  Perlcli,  is  familiar  to  the  ear  of  every  claffical 
reader. 

By  fome  of  the  obfervations  fcattered  over  the  following  pages, 
it  will  be  proved  that  the  illegitimate  Perkles  occafiooally  adopts, 
not  merely  the  ideas  of  Sir  Philip's  heroes,  but  their  very  words 
and  phrafeology.  All  circumftances  therefore  confidered,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  our  author  defigned  his  chief  character  to  be 
called  Pjrocles,  not  Perkles ,  *  however  ignorance  or  accident  might 

*  Such  t  theatrical  miftake  will  not  appear  improbable  to  the  reader  wb* 
recolle&s  that  in  the  fourth  fcenc  of  the  firft  a&  of  the  Third  Part  of  King 
Htnry  VI,  inftead  of  ««  tigers  of  H  ire  amis, "—t\it  players  have  given  ua— 
*<  tigers  of  Arcadia."     Inftead  of  "  an  At/,"  in  King  John,—"  an  *«." 


have  (huffled  the  latter  (a  name  of  almoft  fimilar  (bund)  into  the 
place  of  the  former.  The  true  name,  when  once  corrupted  or 
changed  in  the  theatre,  was  efreclually  withheld  from  the  publick; 
and  every  commentator  on  this  play  agrees  in  a  belief  that  it  muft 
have  been  printed  by  means  of  a  copy  "  far  as  Deucalion  off" 
from  the  manufcript  which  had  received  Shakfpeare's  revifal  and 
improvement.    Stb  evens. 


Inftead  of"  Pantb'wo,"  in  The  Twq  Gentlemen  ofVer**i—«  PgntbknS*  Inftead 
of  "  Pdydore"  in  CymMine,—"  Paladour"  was  continued  through  all  the 
edition*  till  that  of  1773* 


Persons  reprefented. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Antioch. 
Pericles,  prince  of  Tyre. 

Efcanes"8'}  'W°  l°rd$  °f  TyrC* 

Simonides,  king  of  Pentapolis.* 

Cleon,  governor  of  Tharfus. 

Lyfimachus,  governor  of  Mitylene. 

Cerimon,  a  lord  of  Ephefus. 

Thaliard,  a  lord  of  Antioch. 

Philemon,  fervant  to  Cerimon. 

Leonine,  fervant  to  Dionyza.     Mar/ball. 

A  Pandar,  and  bis  wife.     Boult,  their  fervant. 

Gower,  as  chorus. 

¥be  daughter  of  Antiochus.    Dionyza,  wife  to  Cleon* 
Thaifa,  daughter  to  Simonides. 
Marina,  daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaifa. 
Lychorida,  nurfe  to  Marina.     Diana. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Sailors,  Pirates, 
Fijbermen,  and  Mejfengers,  fcf c. 

SCENE,  difperfedly  in  various  countries. 

*  Pentapolis.']  This  is  an  imaginary  city,  and  its  name  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  Tome  romance.  We  meet  indeed  in  fif- 
tory  with  Pcntapolitana  regio,  a  country  in  Africa,  confiding  of  Jjvf 
cities ;  and  from  thence  perhaps  fome  novelift  furnifhed  the  founding 
title  of  Pentapolis,  which  occurs  likewife  in  the  3jth  chapter  oT 
Kyng  Appolyn  of  Tyre,  1 510,  as  well  as  in  Gower,  tne  Gefta  Roma- 
norum,  and  Twine's  tranflation  from  it. 

It  fhould  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Pentapolis  is  alfo 
found  in  an  ancient  map  of  the  world,  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
Britifh  Mufcum,  Tiberius,  B.  V. 

That  the  reader  may  know  through  how  many  regions  the  fceae 
of  this  drama  is  difperfed,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve  that  Anthcb 
was  the  metropolis  of  Syria ;  Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  in  Afia ; 
Tar/us,  the  metropolis  of  CiHcia,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor; 
Mttolene,  the  capital  of  Lefbos,  an  ifland  in  tne  iEgean  Sea ;  and 
Ephfus,  the  capital  of  Ionia,  a  country  of  the  Leffer  Afia. 

Steevens. 

**  'Pentapoli*  of  the  naked  arm"  is  the  hero  of  a  romance 
alluded  to  by  Cervantes.  Sec  Skclton's  Don  Quixote ■,  Vol.  I.  p.  144, 
4to.  1 61 2.    Malome. 


PERICLES, 

PRINCE    OF    TYRE. 

ACT        I. 

Enter  Gowbr. 

Before  the  Palace  of  AntIoch. 

To  fing  a  fong  of  old  was  fung,1 
From  afhes  ancient  Gower  is  come; 
Affuming  man's  infirmities, 
To  glad  your  ear,  and  pleafe  your  eyes. 
It  hath  been  fung  at  feftivals, 
On  ember-eves,  and  holy-ales ; ' 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  their  lives  4 
Have  read  it  for  reftoratives  2 

*  of  old  was /stag,]  I  do  not  know  that  old  is  by  any 
author  ufed  adverbially.    We  might  read : 

To  fing  a  Jong  of  old  was  fung,        « 
L  e.  that  of  old  &c. 

But  the  poet  is  fo  licentious  in  the  language  which  he  has  attri- 
buted to  Gower  in  this  piece,  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  make  any 
change.    Malone. 

I  have  adopted  Mr.  Malone's  emendation,  which  was  evidently 
wanted.    Steevens. 

*  //  bath  been  fung  at  feftivals, 

On  ember-eves,  and  hofy-alt& ;]  i.  e.  feys  Dr.  Farmer,  by  whom 
this  emendation  was  made,  church-ales.  The  old  copy  has — holy 
days.  Gower's  fpeeches  were  certainly  intitled  to  rhyme  throughout. 

Malone. 

*  —of  their  lives — ]  The  old  copies  iq*d — in  their  lives. 
The  emendation  was  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Farmer*    Maloni. 

C  c  3 


390  PERICLES, 

'Purpofe  to  make  men  glorious ;' 
Et  quo  antiquius,  eo  melius* 

5  Turpofe  to  make  men  glorious ;  &c]    Old  copy— 

The  purchafe  is  to  make  men  glorious ;  &c.     Ste evens. 

There  is  an  irregularity  of  metre  in  this  couplet.  The  fame 
variation  is  obfervable  in  Macbeth : 

"  I  am  for  the  air;  this  night  I'll  fpend 
"  Upon  a  difmal  and  a  fatal  end." 
The  old  copies  read — Th&furcbafi  &c/Mr.  Steevcns  fuggefted 
this  emendation.    M  alone. 

Being  now  convinced  that  all  the  irregular  lines  detected  in  The 
Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  Macbeth,  and  Pericles,  have  been  pro- 
longed by  interpolations  which  afford  no  additional  beauties,  I  am 
become  more  confident  in  my  attempt  to  amend  the  paflage  before 
us.  Throughout  this  play  it  (hould  feem  to  be  a  very  frequent  > 
practice  of  the  reciter,  or  tranfcriber,  to  fopply  words  which,  for 
fome  foolifh  reafon  or  other,  were  fuppofed  to  be  wasting.  Un- 
fkill'd  in  the  language  of  poetrv,  and  more  efpecially  in  that 
which  was  clouded  by  an  affectation  of  antiquity,  thefe  ignorant 
people  regarded  many  contractions  and  ellipfes,  as  indications  of 
fomewhat  accidentally  omitted;  and  while  they  inferted  only  mo- 
nofyllables  or  unimportant  words  in  imaginary  vacancies,  they 
conceived  thcmfelves  to  be  doin£  little  mifchief.  Liberties  of  this 
kind  muft  have  been  taken  with  the  piece  under  confederation. 
The  meafure  of  it  is  too  regular  and  harmonious  in  many  places, 
for  us  to  think  it  was  utterly  neglected  in  the  red.  As  this  play 
will  never  be  received  as  the  entire  compofition  of  Shakfpeare,  and 
as  violent  diforders  require  medicines  of  proportionable  violence, 
I  have  been  by  no  means  fcrupulous  in  ft  riving  to  reduce  the 
metre  to  that  exaclnefs  which  I  fuppofe  it  originally  to  have 
poflcflaL  Of  the  fame  licenfe  I  (hould  not  have  availed  myfelf 
had  I  been  employed  on  any  of  the  undifputed  dramas  of  our 
author.  Thofc  experiments  which  we  are  forbidden  to  perform  on 
living  fubje&s,  may  properly  be  attempted  on  dead  ones,  among  which 
our  Pericles  may  be  reckoned;  being  dead,  in  its  prcfent  form  to  all 
purpofes  of  the  ftage,  and  of  no  very  promifmg  life  in  the  clofet. 

The  purpo/e  is  to  make  men  glorious, 

Et  bonum  quo  antiquius  eo  melius.]  A*  I  fuppofe  thefe  lines 
with  their  context,  to  have  originally  flood  as  follows,  I  have  fo 
given  them : 

And  lords  and  ladies,  of  their  lives 
Have  read  //  as  rejlorati'ves  : 
'Purpofe  to  make  men  glorious  \ 
Et  quo  antiquiu*,eo  melius. 


PRINCE    OF    TYRE.  39r 

If  you,  born  in  thefe  latter  times, 

When  wifs  mofe  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 

And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  ling, 

May  to  your  wifhes  pleafure  bring, 

I  life  would  wifh,  and  that  I  might 

Wafte  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. — 

This  city  then,  Antioch  the  grtfat 

Built  up  for  his  chiefeft  feat;6 

The  faireft  in  all  Syria ; 

(I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  fay:7) 


Thii  innovation  may  feem  to  introduce  obfeurity ;  but  in  huddling 
words  on  each  other,  without  their  neceflary  articles  and  prepo- 
fitions,  the  chief  (kill  of  our  prefent  imitator  of  antiquated  rhyme 
appears  to  have  confided. 
Again,  Old  copy: 

"  This  Antioch  then,  Antiochus  the  great 
<c  Built  up ;  this  city,  for  his  chiefeft  feat." 
1  foppofe  the  original  lines  were  thefe,  and  as  fuch  have  printed 
them: 

99  This  city  then,  Antioch  the  great 
••  Built  up  for  his  chiefeft  feat." 
Another  redundant  line  offers  itfelf  in  the  fame  chorus : 
*c  Bad  child,  nuorfe  father !  to  entice  his  own — " 
which  I  alfo  give  as  I  conceive  it  to  have  originally  flood,  thus: 

••  Bad  father!  to  entice  his  own ." 

The  words  omitted  are  of  little  confequence,  and  the  artificial  com- 
parifon  between  the  guilt  of  the  parent  and  the  child,  has  no  re- 
lemblancc  to  the  fimphcity  of  Gower's  narratives.  The  lady's  frailty 
%is  fufHciently  ftigmatized  in  the  en  firing  lines.  See  my  further 
,  fentiments  concerning  the  irregularities  of  Shakfpeare's  metre,  in  at 
note  on  The  Tempcft,  vol.  III.  p.  68,  n.  6;  and  again  in  Vol.  VII. 
p.  491,  n.  7.     Stebvens. 

6 for  £/V  chiefeft  feat;]  So,  in  Twine's  Tranflation— "  The 

moft  famous  and  mighty  King  Antiochus,  which  builded  the 
goodlie  citie  of  Antiochia  in  Syria,  and  called  it  after  his  owne 
name,  as  the  chiefeft  feat  of  all  his  dominions.     Stebvens. 

?  (/  tell  you  <wbat  mine  authors  fay:)]  This  is  added  in  imitation 
of  Gower's  manner,  and  that  of  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  &c.  who  often 
thus  refer  to  the  original  of  their  tales. — Thefe  chorufes  refemble 
Gower  in  few  other  particulars.    Steevbns. 

C  c  4 
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This  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere/ 
Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face/ 
As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 
With  whom  the  father  liking  took, 
And  her  to  inceft  did  provoke : 
Bad  father  I  to  entice  his  own 
To  evil,  fhould  be  done  by  none* 
By  cuftom,  what  they  did  begin,9 
Was,  with  long  ufe,  account  no  (in.* 
The  beauty  of  this  finful  dame, 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame,1 
To  feek  her  as  a  bed-fellow, 
In  marriage-pleafures  play-fellow : 
Which  to  prevent,  he  made  a  law, 
(To  keep  her  ftill,  and  men  in  awe,4) 

i  ■  unto  him  took  a  pheere,]  This  word,  which  is  frequently- 
nfed'  by  our  old  poets,  ugnifies  a  mate  or  companion.  The  old 
copies  have — peer.  For  the  emendation  I  am  anfwerable.  Through-' 
out  tiiis  piece,  the  poet,  though  he  has  not  clofely  copied  the  lan- 
guage of  Gower's  poem,  has  endeavoured  to  give  his  fpcechet 
fomewhat  of  an  antique  air.     Malon  e. 

See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  324,  n.  6.     Steevens. 
8  —full  of  face ,]  i.  e.  completely,  exuberantly  beautiful.   A 
/ nil  fortune,  in  Othello,  means  a  complete,  a  large  one.     See  alfo 
Vol.  XI.  p.  373,  n.  7.     Malon e. 

^  9  By  cuftom,  what  they  did  begin,]     All  the  copies  read,  unintel- 
ligibly,— But  cuftom  &c.     Malone. 

2  account  no  fin*]     Account  for  accounted.     So,  in  King 

John,  waft  for  wafted: 

"  Than  now  the  Englim  bottoms  have  waft  o'er." 

Steeviks. 
Again,  in  Gafcoigne's  Complaint  of  Pbilomene,  1575  : 

"  And  by  the  lawdc  of  his  pretence  -£ 

"  His  lewdnefs  was  acquit." 
The  old  copies  read — account' d.    For  the  correction  I  M» 
fwerable.    Malone.  i.»  - 

s  —thither  frame,]  i.  e.  (hape  or  diicft  thcr 
«  (To  keep  htrJMl,  mdmm4*  *w>W 
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That  whofo  afk'd  her  for  his  wife, 
His  riddle  told  not,  loft  his  life : 
So  for  her  many  a  wight 5  did  die, 
As  yon  grim  looks  do  teftify.6 

is,  not  to  keep  her  and  men  in  attoe,  but,  to  keep  her  ftill  to  himfelf, 
and  to  deter  others  from  demanding  her  in  marriage.     Ma  Lone* 

Mr.  Malonc  has  properly  interpreted  this  paflage.  So,  in  Twine's 

tranflation :  " which  falfe  refemblance  of  hateful  marriage, 

to  the  intent  that  he  might  a/waits  enjoy,  he  invented  Sec.  to  drive 
away  all  fuitors  that  jhou/d  re/ort  onto  her,  by  propounding"  &c. 
See  alfo  p.  400,  n.  $.    Steevbns. 

5  m many  a  wight — ]     The  quarto,  1609,  reads-* many,  of 

wight.    Corrected  in  the  folio.     M a  l  o  n  b. 

Perhaps  the  corre&ion  is  erroneous,  and  we  fhould  read,  nearer 
to  the  traces  of  the  old  copy : 

So  for  her  many  of  might  did  die,         . 
i.  e.  many  men  of  might.    Thus,  afterwards : 

49  Yon  (omctime  famous  princes,"  &c. 
The  41/  in  the  quarto  1609,  migQt  **  only  an  m  reverfed.  Steevb*  8. 

6  As  yon  grim  looks  do  tefltfy.]  Gower  muft  be  fuppofed  here  to 
point  to  the  heads  of  thofe  unfortunate  wights,  which,  he  tells  us, 
in  his  poem,  were  fixed  on  the  gate  of  the  palace  at  Antioch : 

"  The  fader,  whan  he  underftood 

t€  That  thei  his  doughter  thus  befought, 

"  With  all  his  wit  he  cad  and  fought 

"  Howe  that  he  mighte  fynde  a  lette ; 

"  And  fuch  a  ftatute  then  he  fette, 

"  And  in  this  wife  his  lawe  taxeth, 

"  That  what  man  his  doughter  axeth, 

"  But  if  he  couth  his  queftion 

"  Aflbyle  upon  fuggeftion, 

"  Of  certeyn  thinges  that  befell, 

"  The  which  he  wolde  unto  him  tell, 

"  He  (hulde  in  certeyn  lefe  his  hede : 

*c  And  thus  there  were  many  dede, 

tf  Her  heades  fiondinge  on  the  gate ; 

«f  Till  at  laft,  long  and  late, 

•«  For  lack  of  anfwere  in  this  wife 

"  The  remenant,  that  wexen  wyfe, 

"  Efchewden  to  make  aflaie."    Malonb. 
As  yon  grim  looks  do  teftify.]     This  is  an  indication  to  me  of  the 
ufe  of  fcenery  in  our  ancient  theatres.  I  fuppofe  the  audience  were 
here  entertained  with  the  view  of  a  kind  of  Tcmplc-bar  at  Antioch. 

Steivenu 
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What  now  cnfiics,6  to  the  judgment  of  your  eye 
I  give,  my  caufe  who  belt  can  juftify.7  [Exit. 


SCENE      I. 

Antioch.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antiochus,  Pericles,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,8  you  have  at  large 
receiv'd 
The  danger  of  the  tafk  you  undertake. 

6  What  now  enfues,]  The  folio— JP&*/  enfues.  The  original  copy 
bis-    What  mnv  enfues.    Malone. 

*  -— —  my  caufe  <wbo  beft  can  juftify.]  i.  e.  which  (the  judgment 
of  your  eye)  beft  can  juftify <9  1.  e.  prove  its  refemblance  to  the 
oidinaiy  courfe  of  nature.    So,  afterwards : 

"  When  thou  (halt  kneel,  and  juftify  in  knowledge, — ." 
But  as  no  other  of  the  four  next  chorales  concludes  with  a  heroick  • 
couplet,  unlefs  through  interpolation,  I  fufpeft  that  the  two  lines 
before  us  originally  ftood  thus: 

"  What  now  enfues, 

"  I  give  to  the  judgment  of  your  eye, 

99  My  caufe  who  beft  can  juftify." 
In  another  of  Gower's  monologues  there  is  an  avowed  hemiftkh : 

"  And  yet  he  rides  it  out.    Now  pleafe  you  wit 

•'  The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 

"  By  wicked  Dionyza." 
See  Acl  IV.  fc.  iv.    Stbevens. 

8  Young  prince  of  Tyre,]  It  does  not  appear  in  the  prefent 
drama  that  the  father  of  Pericles  is  living.  By  prince,  therefore, 
throughout  this  play,  we  are  to  underftand  prince  regnant.  See 
Aft  II.  fc.  iv.  and  the  epitaph  in  Acl  III.  fc.  iii.  In  the  Gefta 
Romanorum,  Apollonius  is  king  of  Tyre ;  and  Appolyn,  in  Cop- 
land's tranflation  from  the  French,  has  the  fame  title.  Our  author, 
in  calling  Pericles  a  prince,  feems  to  have  followed  Gower. 

Malone. 

In  Twine's  tramflation  he  is  repeatedly  called  "  Prince  of  Tyrus." 

Stbevens. 
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Per.  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  foul 
Embolden'd  with  the  glory  of  her  praife, 
Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprize. 

\Mufick. 

Ant.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride/ 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  himfelf ; 
At  whofe  conception,  (till  Lucina  reign'dj 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  prefence,1 


*  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride,]  All  the  copies 
read: 

Mufick,  bring  in  our  daughter  clothed  like  a  bride,   ■■    * 
The  metre  proves  decifively  that  the  word  mufick  was  a  marginal 
direction,  inferted  in  the  text  by  the  mifcake  of  the  tranferiber  or 
printer.    Maloni. 

1  For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  him/elf; 
At  nuhofe  conception,  (till  Lucina  reign  d,) 
Nature  this  dewry  gave,  to  glad  her  prefence,  Sec]   It  appears 
to  me,  that  by  her  conception,  Shakfpeare  means  her  birth;  ana  that 
till  is  here  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  nubile.     So,  in  The  Scornful  Ladj, 
Loveless  (ays  to  Morecraft : 

"  Will  you  perfevere?'' 
To  which  he  replies : 

"  Till  I  have  a  penny." 
That  is,  nuhilft  I  have  one* 

.   And  on  the  other  hand,  while  fometimes  fignifies  ////;  as  in  Wit 
at  federal  Weapons,  Fompey  fays : 

"  I'll  lie  under  the  bed  nubile  midnight,"  &c. 
And  in  Maffinger's  Old  Law,  Simonides  fays  to  Cleanthes : 

"  I'll  trull  you  nubile  your  father's  dead ;" 
Meaning,  until  he  be  dead  \  the  words  being  ufed  indifcriminately 
for  each  other  in  the  old  dramatick  writers :  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
fcrved  that  they  are  both  expreiTed  in  Latin  by  the  fame  word. 
donee. 

The  meaning  of  the  paflage,  according  to  my  apprehenfion,  is 
this : — "  At  whofe  birth,  during  the  time  of  her  mother's  labour, 
over  which  Lucina  was  fuppofed  to  prefide,  the  planets  all  fat  in 
council  in  order  to  endow  her  with  the  rareft  perfections. M  And 
this  agrees  with  the  principles  of  judicial  aftrology,  a  folly  preva- 
lent in  Shakfpeare's  time ;  according  to  which  the  beauty,  the  dif- 
pofition,  as  well  as  the  fortune  of  all  human  beings,  was  fuppofed 
to  depend  upon  the  afpeel  of  the  (tars  at  the  time  they  were  born, 
not  at  the  time  in  which  they  were  conceived*    #4.  Mason* 
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Her  face,  the  book  of  praifes,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleafures/  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd,6  and  tefty  wrath 


fubjecls;  and  the  king  (i.  e.  the  chief)  of  every  virtue  that  ennobles 
humanity,  impregnates  her  mind  : 

Graces  her  fubjecls,  in  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  &cf 
In  (hort,  fhe  has  no  fuperior  in  beauty,  yet  dill  (he  is  herfelf  under 
the  dominion  of  virtue* 

But  having  already  dated  my  belief  that  this  paiTage  is  incurably 
depraved,  I  muft  now  add,  that  my  prefent  attempts  to  reftore  it 
are,  even  in  my  own  judgement,  as  decidedly  abortive. 

Stekvens. 

*  Her  face,  the  hook  of  praifes,  where  is  read 

Nothing  but  curious  plea/uresA    In  what  fenfe  a  lady's  face  can 

be  fryled  m  hook  of  praifes  (unlefs  by  a  very  forced  conftru&ion  it  be 

nnderftood  to  mean  an  aggregate  of  what  is  praife  worthy)  I  profeft 

my  inability  to  underftand. 

A  feemingly  kindred  thought  occurs  in  a  MS,  play  entitled  The 
Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  : 

99  Tyrant*  Thy  honours  with  thy  daughter's  love  (hall  rife, 
•'  I  (hall  read  thy  defervings  in  her  eyes." 
••  Helvetius.  O  may  they  be  eternal  hooks  ofpleafur* 
99  To  (how  you  all  delight,"    Stebvens, 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

99  Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Vmsface, 
99  And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen," 
Again,  in  Macbeth: 

99    Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
"  May  read  ftrange  matters." 
Again,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Loft  : 

99  Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 
99  Where  all  thofe pleafures  live,  that  art  could  comprehend/' 
The  fame  image  is  alfo  found  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  and  in 
Coriolanus.    Praifes  is  here  ufed  for  beauties,  the  caufe  of  admira- 
tion and  praife.     M a  l o  n  e. 

So,  in  The  Elder  Brother,  Charles  fays  of  Angelina* 

99  She  has  a  face  looks  like  a  (lory; 

99  The  ftory  of  the  heavens  looks  very  like  her." 

M,  Masok. 

6  Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd,]  Our  author  has  again  this  ezpreffion 
in  Macbeth: 

99  Rafe  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain." 
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Could  never  be  her  mild  companion.1 

Ye  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  fway  in  lovef 

That  have  inflam'd  defire  in  my  bread,1 

To  tafte  the  fruit  of  yon  celeftial  tree, 

Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps, 

As  I  am  fon  and  fervant  to  your  will, 

To  compafs  fuch  a  boundlefs  happinefs  !* 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles, s- 

Per.  That  would  be  fon^to  great  Antiochus. 

Ant.  Before  thee  Hands  this  fair  Hefperides,' 


The  fecond  quarto,  1619,  and  all  the  fubfequent  copies*  read— . 
rackt.    The  firft  quarto — ratle,  which  is  only  the  old  fpelling  of 
rasd\  the  verb  being  formerly  written  race.    Thus,  in  f>ido  Queen 
pf  Carthage,  by  Marlowe  and  Naihe,  1594: 
"  But  I  will  take  another  order  now, 
f*  And  race  the  eternal  regifter  of  time/' 
The  metaphor  in  the  preceding  line— 
"  Her  face,  the  book  of  praifes," 
(hews  clearly  that  this  was  the  author's  word.    M  alone, 

' and  tefty  wrath 

Could  never  be  her  mild  companion.]  This  is  a  bold  expreffion  2— 
tefty  wrath  could  not  well  be  a  mild  companion  to  any  one;  bat 
by  her  mild  companion,  Shakfpeare  means,  the  companion  of  her 
jnildne/s.     M.  Mason. 

8  That  have  inflam'd  defire  in  my  breaft^\  It  fhould  be  remem- 
bered that  defire  was  fometimes  ofed  as  a  trify liable.  See  Vol.  XIIL 
p.  49,  n.  8.     Malonb. 

9  To  compafi  fuch  a  boundlefs  happinefs  /]  All  the  old  copies  have 
bondlefs.     The  reading  of  the  text  was  furnifhed  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malonb. 

*  Before  thee  fiands  this  fair  Hefpcrides,]  In  the  enumeration  of 
the  perfons  prefixed  to  this  drama,  which  was  firft  made  by  the 
editor  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  in  1664*  and  copied  without  alteration 
by  Mr.  Rowe,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  is,  by  a  ridiculous 
miflake,  called  He/perides,  an  error  to  which  this  line  feems  to 
have  given  rife. — ^Shakfpeare  was  not  quite  accurate  in  his  notion 
of  the  He/per  ides,  but  he  certainly  never  intended  to  give  this  ap- 
pellation to  the  princefs  of  Antioch;  for  it  appears  from  Love's 
Labour's  Loft ;  Act  IV.  fcene  the  lad,  that  he  thought  Hefperidet 
was  the  name  of  the  garden  in  which  the  golden  applet  were  kept; 
I 
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With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard : 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
A  countlefs  glory,*  which  defert  muft  gain : 
And  which,  without  defert,  becaufe  thine  eye 
Prefumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  muft  die.4 
Yon  fometime  famous  princes,1  like  thyfelf, 
Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  defire, 

in  which  fcnfe  the  word  is  certainly  ufcd  in  the  paflage  now  before 
us: 

"  For  valour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 
"  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hefperides?" 
In  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  this  play,  this  lady  is  only  called 
Antiochus*  daughter.  If  Shakfpeare  had  wi(hed  to  have  introduced 
a  female  name  derived  from  the  Hefferides,  he  has  elfewherc  fhown 
that  he  knew  how  fuch  a  name  ougnt  to  be  formed ;  for  in  As  you 
hit  it  mention  is  made  of  "  Hefperia,  the  princefs'  gentlewoman," 

Malone. 
*  A  countlefs  glory,]     The  countlefs  glory  of  a  face,  feems  a 
harfti  expreffion ;  hut  the  poet,  probably,  was  thinking  of  the  ftars, 
the  countLfs  eyes  of  heaven,  as  he  calls  them  in  p.  404. 

Malone* 

Old  copy — Her  countlefs  He.  I  read — "  A  countlefs  glory, — .*" 

i,  c.  her  race,   like  the   firmament,  invites  you  to  a  blaze  of 

beauties  too  numerous  to  be  counted.    In  the  firft  book  of  the 

Corinthians,  ch.  xv :  •« there  is  another  glory  of  the  ftars." 

Steevms. 

4  all  thy  whole  heap  muft  die.']  i.  e.  thy  whole  mafs  muft  be 
deftroyed.  There  feems  to  have  been  an  oppofition  intended. 
fhy  whole  heap,  thy  body,  muft  fuffer  for  the  offence  of  a  part, 
thine  eye.  The  word  bulk,  like  heap  in  the  prefent  paflage,  was 
ufed  for  body  by  Shakfpeare  and  his  contemporaries.  See  Vol.  X, 
p.  51Q,  n.  4.     Malone. 

The  old  copies  read — all  the  whole  beap<  I  am  anfweiable  for 
this  correction,     Malone. 

5  Ton  fometime  famous  princes,  &c]  See  before  p.  393,  n.  6% 

Ma  LOME. 

So,  in  Twine's  tranflation:  " and  his  head  was  fct  up  at 

the  gate,  to  terrifie  others  that  fhould  come,  who  beholding  there 
the  prefent  image  of  death,  might  aduife  them  from  aflaying  any 
fuch  danger.  Tbefe  outrages  pradifed  Antiochus,  to  the  end  ho 
might  continue  in  filthy  inceft  with  his  daughter,"    Stievens, 
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Tell  thee  with  fpeechlefs  tongues,  and  femblancc 

pale, 
That,  without  covering,  fave  yon  field  of  ftars,6 
They  here  ftand  martyrs,  (lain  in  Cupid's  wars ; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advife  thee  to  defift,7 
For  going  on  death's  net,8  whom  none  refift. 

Per.  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itfelf, 
And  by  thofc  fearful  objedts  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  muft:9 
For  death  remembered,  fhould  be  like  a  mirror, 
Who  tells  us,  life's  but  breath;  to  truft  it,  error. 
I'll  make  my  will  then;  and  as  lick  men  do, 
Who  know  the  world,  fee  heaven,  but  feeling  woe/ 

*  without  covering,  fave  yon  field  of 'ftars ,]    Thus,  Luc  an, 

Lib.  VII: 

•c  coelo  tegitur  qui  non  habct  urnam."    Steevens. 

*  And  with  dead  cheeks  advife  thee  to  defift ',]  Thus,  in  Rome*  and 
Juliet: 

"  think  upon  thcfc  gone; 

"  Let  them  affright  thee."    Steevbns. 

*  Forgoing  on  death's  net>]  Thus  the  old  copies,  and  rightly* 
Mr.  Malone  would  read — From  going  &c.  but  for  going  means  the 
fame  as  for  fear  of  going.  So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  ofFeroua, 
Lucetta  fays  of  the  fragments  of  a  letter: 

"  Yet  here  they  (hall  not  lie^r  catching  cold." 
i.  e.  for  fear  of  it.     See  Vol.  IIJ.  p.  i8y,  n.  6. 

It  were  eafy  to  fubjoin  a  crowd  of  inftances  in  fupport  of  this 
original  reading.    Steevens. 

I  would  read — in  death's  net.     Percy. 

9  like  to  them,  to  what  I  muft :]  That  is,— to  prepare  this 

body  for  that  (late  to  which  I  muft  come.     Malon e. 

1  Who  know  the  'world,  fee  heaven,  hut  feeling  woe,  &c]  The 
meaning  may  be — /  ay///  acl  as  fick  men  do ;  who  having  had  ex- 
perience of  the  pleafures  of  the  world,  and  only  a  vifionary  and  diftant 
prof  peel  of  heaven,  have  negle&ed  the  latter  for  the  former ;  hut  at 
length  feeling  the mf elves  decaying,  grafp  no  longer  at  temporal  plea- 
fures, but  prepare  calmly  for  futurity.     Malone. 

Malone  has  juftly  explained  the  meaning  of  this  paflage,  but  he 

Vol.  XIII.  D  d 


4Q2  PERICLES, 

Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erft  thejr  did ; 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you, 
And  nit  good  men,  as  every  prince  fhould  do ; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came; 
But  my  unfpotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  daughter  of  Antiochus. 
Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  (harpeft  blow,  Antiochus, 
Scorning  advice. 

Ant.  Read  the  conclufion  then ;  * 

Which  read  and  not  expounded,  'tis  decreed, 
As  thefe  before  thee,  thou  thyfelf  (halt  bleed. 

Da  ugh.   In  all,   fave  that,  may 'ft  thou  prove 
profperous ! 
In  all,  fave  that,  I  wi(h  thee  happinefs  ! 4 


has  not  (hewn  how  the  words,  as  they  (land,  will  bear  that  meaning: 
Some  amendment  appears  to  me  to  be  abfolutely  neceflkry,  and 
that  which  I  fhould  propofe  is  to  read, 

Who  now  in  the  world  fee  heaven,  &c. 
That  is,  who  at  one  time  of  their  lives  find  heaven  in  the  pleafures 
of  the  world,  bat  after  having  tailed  of  misfortune,  begin  to  be 
weaned  from  the  joys  of  it.  Were  we  to  make  a  further  altera* 
tion,  and  read— -Jack  heaven,  inftead  of— fee  heaven,  the  exprefion 
would  be  ftronger ;  but  that  is  not  neceflary.     M.  Ma  so  if. 

1  Read  the  conclufion  then ;]  This  and  the  two  following  lines  are 
given  in  the  firft  quarto  to  Pericles;  and  the  word  Antiochus,  which 
is  now  placed  in  the  margin,  makes  part  of  his  fpeech.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  Antiochus.     Ma  lone. 

Thefe  lines  in  the  old  copies  ftand  as  follows : 
*'  Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death 
•*  I  wayte  the  (harpeft  blow  (Antiochus) 
"  Scorning  aduice ;  read  the  conclufion  then : 
"  Which  read"  Sec. 
Unbroken  meafure,  as  well  as  the  fpirit  of  this  pafiage,  perhaps 
decide  in  favour  of  its  prefent  arrangement.     Steevens. 

4  Jn  all,  fave  that,  &c]  Old  copy: 

Of  ail  faid  yet,  may  ft  thou  prove  profperous  ! 
Of*tf  faidyet,  I  <wijb  thee  happinefs  ! 
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Per.  Like  a  bold  champion,  I  aflume  the  lifts, 
Nor  alk  advice  of  any  other  thought 
But  faithfulnefs,  and  courage.5 

[He  reads  the  Riddle.6] 

I  am  no  viper,  yet  I  feed 

On  mother's  jlejb,  which  did  me  breed: 


'Said  is  here  apparently  contracted  for  ajay'd,  u  e.  tried,  at* 
tempted.    Percy. 

She  cannot  wifti  him  more  profperous,  with  refpeel  to  the  ex* 
pofition  of  the  riddle,  than  the  other  perfons  who  had  attempted  it 
before ;  for  as  the  neceflary  confequence  of  his  expounding  it  would 
be  the  publication  of  her  own  fhame,  we  cannot  fuppoie  that  (he 
fhould  wifh  him  to  fucceed  in  that.  The  paflage  is  evidently  cor- 
rupt, and  (hould  probably  be  corrected  by  reading  the  lines  thus: 
In  all,  fave  that,  may* ft  thou  prove  profperous  I 
In  all,  fave  that,  /  <wijb  thee  happine/s/" 
Her  father  had  juft  faid  to  Pericles,  that  his  life  depended  on  hit 
expounding  the  riddle ;  and  the  daughter,  who  feels  a  regard  for 
the  Prince,  exprefles  it  by  deprecating  his  fate,  and  wiftiing  him 
fuccefs  in  every  thing  except  that.  She  wifhes  that  he  may  not 
expound  the  riddle,  but  that  his  failing  to  do  fo  may  be  attended 
with  profperous  confequences.  When  we  coniider  how  licentious 
Shakfpeare  frequently  is  in  the  ufe  of  his  particles,  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  thought  neceflary  to  change  the  word  of  in  the  be- 
inning  of  thefe  lines,  for  the  word  in.  There  is  no  great  dif- 
crence  in  the  traces  of  the  letters  between /*«/ and /iw;  and. the 
words  that  and  jet  have  one  common  abbreviation,  viz.  y*. 

M.  Mason. 

I  have  inferted  Mr.  M.   Mafon's  conjecture  in  the  text,  as 

it  gives  a  more  rcafonable  turn  to  the  fpeech  than  has  hitherto  been 

f implied;  and  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  wilh  that  the  only  words 

affigned  to  this  lady,  might  have  fome  apt  and  determinate  meaning* 

Steevens. 

5  Nor  ajk  advice  of  any  other  thought 

Bta  faithfulnefi,  and  courage.]  This  is  from  the  third  book  of 
Sidney's  Arcadia:  €t  Whereupon  aftdng  advice  of  no  other  thought 
hut  faithfulneffe  and  courage,  he  prefently  lighted  from  his  own 
horfe,"  &c.  edit.  1633,  p.  253.     Steevens. 

6  He  reads  the  Riddle.]    The  riddle  is  thus  defcribed  in  Gower : 
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4o4  PERICLES, 

I  fought  a  bufband,  in  which  labour \ 
I  found  that  kindne/s  in  a  father.6 
He's  father,  fon,  and  bufband  mild, 
I  mother,  wife,  and  yet  bis  child. 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two% 
As  you  will  live,  refolve  it  you? 

Sharp  phyfick  is  the  laft :  •  but  O  you  powers  ! 
That  give  heaven  countlefs  eyes  to  view  men's  ads,9 


"  Q**ftto  r*gi*  Antiocbi. — Scelere  vebor,  maternd  came  vefcor,  qwen 
patrem  meum,  matrix  me*  <uirum$  uxoris  me<e  filium. 

«•  With  felonie  I  am  upbore, 

"  I  etc,  and  have  it  not  forlore, 

*'  My  moders  fldhe  whofe  hufbonde 

"  My  Elder  for  to  fechc  I  fondc, 

"  Which  is  the  fonne  eke  of  my  wife, 

"  Hereof  I  am  inquifitife. 

"  And  who  that  can  my  tale  (are, 

"  All  quite  he  (hall  my  doughter  have. 

"  Of  his  anfwere  and  if  he  faile, 

"  He  (hall  be  dead  withouten  faile."    Malone. 

6  I  fought  a  bufband,  in  which  labour, 
I  found  that  kindnefs  in  a  father.]   The  defective  rhyme  which 
labour  affords  to  father,  and  the  obfeurity  indeed  of  the  whole 
couplet,  induce  me  to  fuppofe  it  might  originally  have  flood  thus: 
I  fought  a  hu/band;  in  which  rather 
I  found  the  kindnefs  of  a  father. 
In  which  (i.  e.  in  whom,  for  this  pronoun  anciently  related  to 
perfoni  as  well  as  things)  I  rather  found  parental  than  marital  love* 

St  b  evens. 

*  As  you  wrill  Uve9  refolve  it  jut.]    This  duplication  is  common 
enough  in  ancient  writers.    So.  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I : 
*  I'll  drink  no  moic,  for  no  man's  plcafure  I." 

Malone* 
l  the  ifjfi:}  u  e.  the  intimation  in  the  laft  line 
'  i*  life  depends  on  rfolvine  it 3  which  he  pro- 

wf  phyfick,  or  a  bitter  potion.    Pirct. 

\m*tUft  eyes  to  *vhw  men's  ads,]   So,  in  A 

ScngilJs  the  night, 
T|j  >'  oes  and  eyet  of  light."   Malone. 
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Why  cloud  they  not a  their  fights  perpetually, 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  ? 
Fair  glafs  of  light,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  ftill, 

[Takes  bold  of  the  band  of  the  princefs. 
Were  not  this  glorious  cafket  ftor'd  with  ill : 
But  I  muft  tell  you, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt ; 
For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait,1 
That  knowing  fin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  fenfe  the  firings ; 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  mufick,4 
Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all  the  gods  to 

hearken ; 
But,  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time, 
Hell  only  danceth  at  fo  harfh  a  chime : 
Good  footh,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Jnt.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life,5 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law, 
As  dangerous  as  the  reft.     Your  time's  expir'd ; 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  fentence. 


*  countlefs  eyes 

Why  cloud  they  not-*-]  So,  in  Macbeth: 
«*  — —  (burs,  hide  your  fires, 
•«  Let  not  light  fee,"  &c.    Ste evens. 

1  For  he's  no  man  on  nvhom  perfections  fwait,'\  Means  no  more 
than — he's  no  honeft  man,  that  knowing,  Sec.     Ma  lone. 

4 to  make  man — ]  i.  e.  to  produce  for  man,  Sec. 

Malonb. 

*  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  Itfe,]  This  is  a  ftroke  of 
nature.  The  inceftuous  king  cannot  bear  to  fee  a  rival  touch  the 
hand  of  the  woman  he  loves.  His  jealoufv  refembles  that  of  Antony ; 

*'  to  let  him  be  familiar  with 

•c  My  play-fellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  feal, 

*•  And  phghter  of  high  hearts."    Stbbvens. 

Malcfort,  in  Maflinger's  Unnatural  Combat,  exprefles  the  like 
impatient  jealoufv,  when  Beaufort  touches  his  daugnter  Theocrine, 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed.    M.  Mason. 
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Pun.  Great  king, 
Vcw  love  to  hear  the  fins  they  love  to  aft ; 
'Twould  'Iwmid  yourfelf  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 
Who  has  a  hook  of  all  that  monarchs  do, 
He's  more  fecure  to  keep  it  fhut,  than  lhown ; 
For  vice  repeated,  is  like  the  wand'ring  wind, 
Bl*ws  duft  in  others'  eyes,  to  fpread  itfelf ; s 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear, 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  fore  eyes  fee  clear 
Ta  ftop  the  air  would  hurt  them.6   The  blind  mole 
cafts 

'   *>•  <*r  rrf**teJ9  is  like  the  wand*  ring  wind, 
ftirews  Jbrf  «  fibers'  eyes,  to  fpread  it/elf;  &C.]   That  IS,  ivbicb 

fefrv*  duft,  Ac* 

The  man  *ri»  knows  of  the  ill  practices  of  princes,  is  unwife  if 
lie  w^nU  what  he  knows;  for  the  publifher  of  vicious  actions  re- 
frmfllr  ibr«indv  which,  while  it  paiTcs  along,  blows  duft  into 
tartiS  e«*.— ^h*1*  tnc  D^  's  over»  tne  c>'c  that  nas  been  affected 
^,  ^ht  idU  Wfa*  no  farther  pain,  but  can  fee  as  clearly  as  before ; 
it*  W  <ht  leUuon  of  criminal  acls,  the  eyes  of  mankind  (though 
ifocv  U?  jdfctfcd,  and  turn  away  with  horror,)  are  opened,  and  fee 
4*tt«r!v  vk«  before  was  not  even  fufpeclcd :  but  by  expofing  the 
*riii*>  <*  others,  the  rclater  fufrers  himfclf ;  as  the  breeze  pafles 
««*«  Id  the  breath  of  the  informer  is  gone;  he  dies  for  his  tc- 
mprfcv.  Yet.  to  ftop  the  courfe  or  ventilation  of  the  air,  would 
Hmrt  the  em;  and  to  prevent  informers  from  divulging  the  crimes 
<£  m*  vvwfcl  be  prejudicial  to  mankind. 
jtgiX  1  think,  is  the  meaning  of  this  obfeure  paflage. 

Malone. 
*  *fc  Jw«a&  is  gone,  and  tbe/ore  eyes  fee  clear 
i*  t«#  the  air  would  hurt  tkemJ\  Malone  has  miftaken  the 
m^nn*  <a  this  part  of  the  fpeech  of  Pericles : — There  mould  be 
«tfctf'*tt*r  *^e  wor<*  clear,  that  line  being  ncceflkrily  connected 
wjfcjiit  fallowing  words ;  and  the  meaning  is  this:  "  The  breath 
«,  ,g0<L  «nd  the  eyes,  though  fore,  fee  clear  enough  to  ftop  for  the 
*■*(*&?  air  that  would  annoy  them." 

jlfcluee  fcj>P°^es  tne  fentence  to  end  with  the  firft  of  thefe  lines, 
^j^fcet  the  other  a  general  political  aphorifm,  not  perceiving 
2L  *to  fc>P  tnc  a'r  would  nun  them;"  means  only  to  "  ftop 
«E^>  flltff  would  hurt  them ;"  the  pronoun  being  omitted ;  an 
^^^'"jrtient  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  profe. 

I  scans  only,  by  this  fimilitude,  to  (hew  the  danger  of 
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Copp'd  hills 1  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  is 

wrong'd 
By  man's  oppreflion ; 8  add  the  poor  worm  doth  die 

for't.* 
Kings  are  earth's  gods:  in  vice  their  law's  their 

Will; 

And  if  Jove  ftray,  who  dares  fay,  Jove  doth  ill  ? 

It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit, 

What  being  more  known  grows  worfe,  to  fmother 

it. 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  firft  being  bred, 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 

revealing  the  crimes  of  princes;  for  as  they  feel  themfelves  hurt  by 
the  publication  of  their  fhame,  they  will,  of  courfe,  prevent  a 
repetition  of  it,  by  deftroying  the  perfon  who  divulged  it:  He 
purfues  the  fame  idea  in  the  inftance  of  the  mole,  and  concludes 
with  requeuing  that  the  king  would 

"  Give  his  tongue  like  leave  to  love  his  head/' 
That  is,  that  he  would  not  force  his  tongue  to  fpeak  what,  if 
fpoken,  would  prove  his  deftrudion* 

In  the  fecond  fcene  Pericles  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  King : 
"And  what  may  make  him  btufh  in  being  known, 
"  He'll  flop  the  courfe  by  which  it  might  be  known." 
Which  confirms  my  explanation*    M.  Mason. 

7  Copp'd  bills — ]  i.  e.  rifing  to  a  top  or  head.  Copped  Hall, 
in  Eflex,  was  fo  named  from  the  lofty  pavilion  on  the  roof  of  the 
old  houfe,  which  has  been  fince  pulled  down.  The  upper  tire  of 
mafonry  that  covers  a  wall  is  ftill  called  the  copping  or  coping. 
High-crowned  hats  were  anciently  called  tt/atain  hats. 

Stievins. 

8  —  the  earth  is  wrong'd 

By  mans  oppnjjion ;]    Old  copies — throng V.     For  this  change 
I  am  aofwerable.    St&bvbns. 

^ and  the  poor  worm  doth  diefor't.]   I  fuppofe  he  means  to 

call  the  mole,  (which  fuffcrs  in  its  attempts  to  complain  of  man's 
injoftke)  a  poor  worm,  as  a  term  of  comraifcration*  Thus,  m  The 
Tempeft,  Profpero  fpeaking  to  Miranda,  (ays, 

"  Poorivormf  thou  art  infected." 
The  mole  remains  fee  a  re  till  he  has  thrown  up  thofe  hillocks, 
which,  by  pointing  out  the  courfe  he  is  purfuing,  enable  the  ver- 
min-hunter to  eaten  him.    Steev^ns. 
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Aur.  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head!*   he  has 

found  the  meaning ; — 
But  I  will  gloze  with  him.1  [Afidc]  Young  prince 

of  Tyre, 
Though,  by  the  tenpur  of  our  ftridt  edidt,* 
Your  exposition  mifinterpreting,5 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days;* 
Yet  hope,  fucceeding  from  fo  fair  a  tree 


1  Heaven,  that  I  bad  thy  bead  J]  The  fpeaker  may  either  mean 
to  fay,  O,  that  1  bad  tby  ingenuity!  or,  O,  that  J  bad  thy  bead, 
fever  d from  tby  body!  The  latter,  I  believe,  is  the  meaning. 

Malons. 

3  But  I  will  gloze  with  him.]    So,  Gower : 

"  The  kinge  was  wondre  forie  tho, 

••  And  thoughtf  if  that  he  faid  it  oute, 

«*  Then  were  he  framed  all  aboutc : 

«*  Witb  flie  nvordes  and  vritb  felle 

"  He  fayth :  My  fonne  I  (hall  thee  telle, 

«'  Though  that  thou  be  of  littel  witte,"  Sec.    Maloke. 

4  —  our  fhicl  edicJ,]  The  old  copy  has— -your  ftri&edici. 
Corrected  in  the  folio.    Ma  lone. 

*  Tour  exposition  mi/interpreting,]  Your  expofition  of  the  riddle 
being  a  miftaken  one ;  not  interpreting  it  rightly.    M alone. 

6  to  cancel  of  your  days;]    The  quarto,   1609,  reads— tp 

counfel  of  your  days;  which  may  mean,  to  deliberate  bvw  long  yon 
fball  be  permitted  to  live.  But  I  believe  that  counfel  was  merely  an 
error  of  the  prefs,  which  the  editor  of  the  folio,  1 664,  corrected 
by  reading  to  cancel  of  your  days.  The  fubftitution  of  of  for  of 
is  unneceflary;  for  cancel  may  have  been  ufed  as  a  fubftantive. 
We  might  proceed  to  the  cancellation  or  deftrulHon  of  your  life. 
Shakfpeare  ufes  the  participle  cancelled  in  the  fenfe  required  here, 
in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1 594. : 

«•  An  expired  date,  cancelVd  ere  well  begun." 

The  following  lines  in  King  Richard  III.  likewife  confirm  the 
reading  that  has  been  chofen : 

« *  Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 

«•  That  I  may  live  to  fay,  the  dog  is  dead."     Maloke. 

To  omit  the  article  was  formerly  a  practice  not  uncommon.  So, 
in  Titus  Andronicus :  "  Afcend,  fair  queen,  Pantheon,"  i.  e.  the 
Pantheon.    Steevens. 

Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Hot  queftrifts  after  him,  met  him  at  gate  "    Malone. 
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As  your  fair  felf,  doth  tune  us  othcrwife: 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  refpite  you; 7 
If  by  which  time  our  fecret  be  undone, 
This  mercy  (hows,  we'll  joy  in  fuch  a  fon : 
And  until  then,  your  entertain  fhall  be, 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth.* 

[Exeunt  Antiochus,  bis  daughter,  and  Attend, 
Per.  How  courtefy  would  feem  to  cover  fin! 
When  what  is  done  is  like  9,11  hypocrite, 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  fight. 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  falfe, 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  fo  bad, 
As  with  foul  inceft  to  abufe  your  foul ; 
Where  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  fon#9 

'  Forty  days  longer  we  do  refpite  you ;]  In  The  Gefta  Romanorum, 
Confeffio  Amantis,  and  The  Hiftory  of  King  Affolyn,  thirty  days  only 
aire  allowed  for  the  folution  of  this  queftion.  It  is  difficult  tp 
account  for  this  minute  variation,  but  by  fuppofing  that  our  author 
copied  fbme  tranflation  of  the  Gefta  Romanorum  hitherto  undif- 
covered.    Ma  lone. 

It  is  thirty  days  in  Twine's  tranflation.  Forty^  as  I  have 
obferved  in  a  note  on  fome  other  play  (I  forget  which)  was  the 
familiar  term  when  the  number  to  be  mentioned  was  not  of  arith- 
metical importance.     Stebvens. 

8  -your  entertain  fhall  be, 

As  doth  befit  our  honour \  and  your  worth.]    I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  thefe  two  lines   were   intended  to  rhyme  together  in  our 
author's  copy,  where  originally  they  might  have  ftood  thus; 
your  entertain  fhall  be, 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  your  degree. 
Or, 

As  doth  our  honour  fit  and  your  degree. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III.  Aft  III.  fc.  vii  : 

"  Bed  fitteth  my  degree 9  and  your  condition." 

Steivens, 

9  Where  new  you  re  both  a  father  and  a  fon.]  Where,  in  this 
place,  has  the  power  of  whereas.  So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  : 

"  And  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
•*  Should  have  been  cherifti'd  by  her  childlike  duty, 
"  I  am  now  full  refolv'd  to  take  a  wife," 


4io  PERICLES, 

By  your  untimely  clafpings  with  your  child, 
(Which  pleafure  fits  an  hufband,  not  a  father;) 
And  (he  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flefh, 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed; 
And  both  like  ferpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  fweeteft  flowers,  yet  they  poifon  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell !  for  wifdom  fees,  thofe  men 
Blufh  not  in  addons  blacker  than  the  night, 
Will  Ihun  ho  courfe  to  keep  them  from  the  light.* 
One  (in,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke  ; 
Murder's  as  near  to  lull,  as  flame  to  fmoke. 
Poifon  and  treafon  are  the  hands  of  (in, 
Ay,  and  the  targets,  to  put  off  the  ihame : 
Then,  left  my  life  be  cropp'd  to  keep  you  clear,1 
By  flight  I'll  (hun  the  danger  which  I  fear.   [Exit. 


Where*  (and  with  the  fame  meaning)  occur*  again  in  Aft  IL 
fciii.  of  this  play: 

"  Where  now  his  fon's  a  glow-worm"  Ac    Stiivbss* 

*  for  avifdomfees,  thofe  men 

Blujb  not  in  aclions  blacker  than  the  night, 

Will  ihun  no  courfe  to  keep  them  from  the  light.]  All  the  old 
copies  read — willj&nu — ,  but  Jbe*w  is  evidently  a  corruption.  The 
word  that  I  have  ventured  to  infert  in  the  text,  in  its  place,  was 
faggefted  by  thefe  lines  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  which  appear  to 
me  ftrongly  to  fupport  this  emendation  : 

•«  And  what  may  make  him  blujh  in  being  known, 
««  W&Wftop  the  courfe  by  which  it  might  be  known." 
We  might  read  'fchrw  for  efche<w,  if  there  were  any  inflance  of 
fuch  an  abbreviation  being  ofed. 

The  expreffion  is  here,  as  in  many  places  in  this  play,  elliptical ; 
for  nvifdom  fees,  that  thofe  who  do  not  blufb  to  commit  aclions  blacker 
than  the  night,  will  not  Jhun  any  courfe,  in  order  to  preferve  them  from 
being  made  publick.     M  A  Lo N  E. 

3  to  keep  you  clear, ,]    To  prevent  any  fufpicion  from  falling 

On  you.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

g€  always  thought,  that  I 

«•  Require  a  clearneft."    Malone. 


PRINCE    OF    TYRE.         411 


Re-enter  Aktiochus. 

Am.  He  hath  found  the  meaning/  for  the  which 
we  mean 
To  have  his  head. 

He  muft  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy, 
Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  fin 
In  fuch  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  inftantly  this  prince  muft  die; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  muft  keep  high. 
Who  attends  on  us  there  ? 

Enter  Thauard.5 

Thal.  Doth  your  highnefs  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard,  you're  of  our  chamber,6  and  our 
mind 
Partakes  her  private  a&ions '  to  your  fecrefy ; 
And  for  your  faithfulnefs  we  will  advance  you.       • 
Thaliard,  behold,  here's  poifon,  and  here's  gold ; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  muft  kill 
him; 

*  He  hath  found  the  meaning,]  So,  in  Twine's  book :  •'  Apol- 
lonius  prince  of  Tyre  hath  found  out  the  folution  of  my  queftion; 
wherefore  take  (hipping"  &c.    Ste e v  e  n  s. 

5  Thaliard  J]     This  name   is  fomewhat  corrupted    from 

Thaliard,  i.  e.  Thaliard*/,  as  it  ftands  in  Twine's  tranflation. 

Steevens. 

6  Thaliard,  yon9 re  of  our  chamber,  &c]    So,  in  Twine's  tranfla- 
.  tion  :  "  Thaliarchus,  the  only  faithfull  and  truftie  miniAer  of  my 

(ecrets"  &c.    The  reft  of  the  fcene  is  formed  on  the  fame  original. 

Stiivin*. 

'  Partakes  her  private  aBions — ]  Our  author  in  The  Winter's 
Tale  ufes  the  w ord  partake  in  an  aclive  fenfc,  for  participate  : 

"  your  exultation 

"  Partake  to  every  one."    Malonb, 


4i2  PERICLES, 

It  fits  thee  not  to  afk  the  reafon  tvhyf 
Becaufe  we  bid  it.     Say,  is  it  done  ? $ 

Thjl.  My  lord, 

»Tis  done. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Asr.  Enough; 
Left  your  breath  cool  yourfelf,  telling  your  haftc.* 
Mess.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 

[Exit  Meflenger. 

ANr.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after :  and,  as 7  an  arrow,  fhot 
From  a  well-experienc'd  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  fo  thou  ne'er  return, 
Unlefs  thou  fay,  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thjl.  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  piftol's  length, 
I'll  make  him  fure :  fo  farewell  to  your  highnefs. 

[Exit. 

*  Say,  is  it  done?}  We  might  point  differently: 
It  fits  thee  not  to  afk  the  reafon  why  : 
Becaufe  *we  hid  it,  fay  is  it  done?     Ma  LONE. 
6  Left  your  breath  &c]  Old  copy — 

Lit  your  breath  coot  yourfelf  \  telling  yout  bafle. 
This  paifage  is  little  better  than  nonfenfe,  as  it  (lands,  and 
evidently  requires  amendment. — The  words  are  addrefled,  not  to 
the  Meflenger,  but  to  Thaliard,  who  has  told  the  King  that  he 
may  confider  Pericles  as  already  dead ;  to  which  the  King  replies, 
Enough ; 

Left  jw*r  breath  cool yourfelf \  telling  you  hafie. 
That  is,  "  Say  no  more  of  it,  left  your  breath,  in  de&ribing 
your  alacrity,  mould  cool  your  ardour."    The  words  let  and  lefi 
might  eafily  have  been  confounded.     M.  Mason. 

See  (for  inftances  of  the  fame  typographical  error,)  p.  367,  n.  5. 

Steivins. 

7 and,  as — ]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads— -and  like 

en  arrow.    Ma  lone, 


PRINCE    OF    TYRE.  4ij. 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu !  till  Pericles  be  dead, 
My  heart  can  lend  no  fuccour  to  my  head.8  [£##/. 


SCENE      II. 

Tyre.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pericles,  Helicanus,  and* other  Lords. 

Per.  Let  none  difturb  us :  Why  this  charge  of 
thoughts  ? 9 

8  Afy  heart  can  lend  no  fuccour  to  my  head,]  So,  the  King  in 
Hamlet : 

«  till  I  know  'tis  done, 

"  How  ere  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun." 

Maloni. 

9  —  Why  this  charge  of  thoughts?]  [Old  copy — why 
fhould  &c]    The  quarto,  1609,   read* — chage.     The  emendation 

was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  The  folio  1664,  *°r  cb*Ze  fub- 
ilituted  change.  Change  is  printed  for  charge  in  As  jou  like  it, 
1623,  Aft  I.  fc.  iii.  and  in  Coriolanus,  A&  V.  fc.  iii. 

nought  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  melancholy.  See 
Vol.  XII.  p.  570,  n.  7.    Malone. 

In  what  refpeft  are  the  thoughts  of  Pericles  changed?    I  would 

read  « c charge  of  thoughts,"  i.  e.  weight  of  tnem,  burthen, 

preflure  of  thought.     So  afterwards  in  this  play : 

*•  Patience,  good  fir,  even  for  this  charge.'9 
The  firft  copy  reads  cbUfe. 

Although — thought,  in  the  lingular  number,  often  means  jw- 
lanchofy,  in  the  plural,  I  believe,  it  is  never  employed  with  that 
fignification.     Steevens. 

Change  of  thoughts,  it  feems  was  the  old  reading,  which  I  think 
preferable  to  the  amendment.  By  change  of  thoughts  Pericles  means, 
that  change  in  the  difpofition  of  his  mind — that  unufual  propenfity 
to  melancholy  and  cares,  which  he  afterwards  defcribes,  and  which 
made  his  body  pine,  and  his  foul  to  languish.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  an  error  in  the  paflage ;  we  (hould  leave  out  the 
word  Jbould,  which  injures  both  the  fenfe  and  the  metre,  and  read 
Let  none  difturb  us  :  tvbj  this  change  of  thoughts? 

M.  Ma  so*. 


4i6  IP  E  R  I  C  L  E  S, 

i.  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  iacred 
breaft! 

2.  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  you  return  to 
us, 
Peaceful  and  comfortable ! 

Hel.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords,  and  give  experience 
tongue. 
They  do  abufe  the  king,  that  flatter  him  t 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  fin  t 
The  thing  the  which  is  flattered,  but  a  fpark, 
To  which  that  breath  gives  heat  and  ftronger  glow* 

ing;* 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient,  and  in  order, 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err. 
When  fignior  Sooth  *  here  does  proclaim  a  peace, 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life : 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  ftrike  me,  if  you  pleafe; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  elfe;  but  let  your  cares- o'er- 
look 

defire,  but  to  proteel  its  fubje&s.  The  tranferiber's  car,  I  fop- 
pofe,  deceived  him  in  this  as  in  various  other  inftances.  It  (hould 
be  remembered  that  /elf  was  formerly  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  and' 
is  fo  ufed  at  this  day  by  perfons  of  an  inferior  rank,  who  fre- 
quently fay — bis  /elf.  Hence,  I  fuppofe,  the  author  wrote  wants 
rather  than  want.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

9  To  which  that  breath  Wr.]  i.  c.  the  breath  of  flattery.  The  old 
copy  reads — that  jjte/i ;  the  word,  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,) 
being  accidentally  repeated  by  the  compofitor.  He  would  read- 
that  wind.     Ma  LONE. 

This  paflage  feems  to  be  corrupt,  as  it  ftands,  and  the  fenfe 
requires  that  we  (hould  read, 

To  which  that  blaft  gi*ves  heat  and  ftronger  glowing. 
Steevens  agrees  with  me  »n  the  neceffity  of  tome  amendment,  but 
propofes  to  read  wind,  which  I  think  not  fo  proper  a  word  as  blaft  m 

M.  Mason. 
%  When  fignior  Sooth  — ]     A  near  kinfman  of  this  gentleman  U 

mentioned  in  The  Winter's  Tale :  "  and  his  pond  fiih'd  by  his 

next  neighbour,  by  fir  Smile,  his  neighbour."    Malomb, 


417 

nur  haven, 
j  Helicanus, 

r  looks? 


riaces*  frowns, 
to  our  face? 

:  up  to  heaven, 


iwfft  I  have  power 
jnd  the  axe  myfelf ; 


Rife,  pr'ythee  rife; 

no  flatterer: 
^h  heaven  forbid, 
ir  ears  hear  their  faults 


f  to  heaven,  from  *wbenct 
~xt?]    Thui  the  quarto  i6og* 


Mr. 


lb  leak  up  tin/a  he&ven 
'  have  their  nourijhmentt  , 

ilofophcr  to  afcertain  the  quality  of  planetary 
mttt  how  planet*  s  which  are  already  in  heaven, 

TfO  it<      StIEVEKS* 

I  let  their  ears  hear  thtir  faults  hid!]  Heaven 
fbould  flop  their  ears,  and  To  prevent  them  from 
et  fadtsl — To  let  formerly  fignified  to  binder* 

en  I'll  make  a  ghoft  of* him  that  lets  me/' 

*d  and  Gifmuxd,   t  592  I 

ife  fiifpeft  of  aught  to  lei  his  fuit."    Malone. 

Jcar  but  that  let  is  here  ufed  in  its  ordinary  fenfe. 
.  heaven  ( fays  Pericles)  that  kings  (hould fyffier  their 
tbeir  failings  palliated!"    Holt  White, 

"III.  E  c 


4Ig  PERICLES, 

Fit  ceunfellor,  jwd  fervant  for  a  prince, 

Who  by  thy  wifdom  mak'ft  a  prince  thy  fervant, 

What  would'ft  thou  have  me  do? 

Hel.  With  patience  bear 

Such  griefs  as  you  do  lay  upon  youjrfelf. 

Per.  Thou  fpeak'ft  like  a  phyfician,  Hclicanus; 
Who  minifter'ft  a  potion  unto  me, 
That  thou  would'ft  tremble  to  receive  thyfelf. 
Attend  me  then:  I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  know'ft,5  againft  the  face  of  death, 
I  fought  the  pyrchafe  of  a  glorious  beauty, 
From  whence  an  iffue6  I  might  propagate, 
Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  fubjedts  joys.7 


*  Where,  as  thou  knowft,  &c]  Malone  obferves  that  whereas  is 
frequently  ufed  by  the  old  dramatick  writers,  inftead  of  where, 
and  he  is  certainly  right;  but  the  observation  is  not  to  the  purpeft 
on  the  ppefent  occauon;  for  the  word  whereat  does  not  really 
occur  in  this  paflage,  which  fhould  be  printed  and  pointed  thus: 

■    ■■■    /  went  to  Antioch, 

Where,  as  thou  know'ft,  againft  the  face  of  death* 
I  fought  the  purchafe  of  a  glorious  beauty. 
Where  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  whereas,  but  not  in  this  place* 

M.  Mason. 

*  From  whence  an.  iffue — ]  From  whence  I  might  propagate  an 
iflbe,  that  are  arms,  &c.    Malone* 

*  From  whence  an  iffue  I  might  propagate, 

Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  fubjecls  joys.]  Old  copy: 

Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  tofubjeSs. 
I  once  imagined  that  a  line  was  wanting  to  complete  the  fenfe  of 
this  paflage,  and  that  the  deficiency  might  be  fupplied  as  follows: 

— — — —  a  glorious  beauty, 

From  whence  an  iffue  I  might  propagate ; 

For  royal  progeny  are  general  blefiings, 

Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  fubjecls  joy. 

Her  face  Sec. 
Influenced,  however,  by  the  fubfequent  remark  of  Mr.  M.  Mafon, 
I  have  recovered  the  fenfe  for  which  he  contends,  by  omitting  one 
word  in  the  corrupted  line,  and  tranfpofing  others.    Stbevins, 

The  meaning  of  this  paflage  is  clearly  this:  "  From  whence  I 
might  propagate  fuch  iiTue,  as  bring  additional  ftrtngth  to  princes, 

7 


PRINCE    OF    TYRE. 


419. 


Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder; 
The  reft  (hark  in  thine  car,)  as  black  as  inceft; 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  finful  father 
Seem'd  not  to  ftrike,  but  fmooth : 8  but  thou  know'ft 

this, 
*Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  feem  to  kifs. 
Which  fear  fo  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled, 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night, 
Who  feem'd  my  good  prote&or ;  and  being  here, 
Bethought  me  what  was  pad,  what  might  fucceed, 
I  knew  him  tyrannous;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decreafe  not,  but  grow  fader  than  their  years  :9 
And  fhould  he  doubt  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth,1) 


and  joy  to  their  fubjeds."  The  expreffion  is  certainly  faulty;  but  k 
feems  to  be  the  fault  of  the  author,  not  the  printer.  I  believe  it 
was  written  as  it  (lands.    M.  Mason. 

8  Seem  d  not  toftrike,  but  (booth:]    To  fmooth  formerly  fignified 

to  flatter.    See  note  on  " 'fmooth  every  pafOon,"  in  King  Lear, 

Ah  II.  fc.  ii.    Ma  lone. 

To  fmooth  in.  this  place  means  to  flroke.  In  the  (ante  fenfe  wc 
fhould  underftand  the  word  in  Milton's  Comus,  v.  251 : 

«*  fmoothing  the  raven  down 

«  Of  darknefs,  till  it  fmil'd." 
They  fay  in  fome  counties  fmooth— inftead  of  flroke,  the  cat. 

Holt  Whits. 

9 than  their  jeart:]  Old  copy — the  years.  Their  fufpicions 

outgrow  their  yean ;  a  circumftance  fufficiently  natural  to  veteran 
tyrants.     The  correction  is  mine.    Steevens. 

*  And  fhould  he  doubt  it,  {as  no  doubt  he  doth,)]  The  quarto  1609, 
reads, 

And  fhould  he  doo't,  as  no  doubt  he  doth— 
from  which  the  reading  of  the  text  has  been  formed*    The  repeti- 
tion is  much  in  our  author's  manner,  and  the  following  words,  to 
lop  that  doubt,  render  this  emendation  almoft  certain.    Ma  lone. 

Here  is  an  apparent  corruption.  I  mould  not  hefitate  to  read— - 
doubt  on't — or, — doubt  it.  To  doubt  is  to  remain  in  fufpenfe  or  un- 
certainty.— Should  he  be  in  doubt  that  I  (hall  keep  this  fee  ret,  (as 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  is,)  why,  to  "  lop  that  doubt,"  i.  e.  to  get 

E  e  2 


430  PERICLES, 

That  I  Ihould  open  to  the  liftening  air, 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  fhed, 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blacknefs  unlaid  ope, — 
To  lop  that  doubt,  he'll  fill  this  land  with  arms, 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him ; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call't  offence, 
Muft  feel  war's  blow,  who  fpares  not  innocence:1 
Which  love  to  all  (of  which  thyfelf  art  one, 
Who  now  reprov'ft  me  for  it) 

Hrl.  Alas,  fir! 

Per.  Drew  fieep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from 
my  cheeks, 
Mufings  into  my  mind,  a  thoufand  doubts 
How  I  might  flop  this  tempeft,  ere  it  came ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them.4 

Hel.  Well,  my  lord,  fince  you  have  given  me 
leave  to  fpeak, 
Freely  I'll  fpeak.     Antiochus  you  fear, 
And  juftly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant, 
Who  either  by  publick  war,  or  private  treafon, 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while, 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot, 
Or  Deftinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 


rid  of  that  painful  uncertainty,  he  will  drive  to  make  me  appear 
the  aggreflbr,  by  attacking  me  firft  as  the  author  of  fome  fuppofed 
injury  to  himfelf.     Steevens. 

*  <who  fpares  not  innocence:']    Thus  the  eldeft  quarto.     All 

the  other  copies  read  corruptly : 

<who  fears  not  innocence.     Maloni. 

*  /  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them.]  That  is  to  lament 
their  fate.  The  eldeft  quarto  reads — to  grieve  for  them.— -Bat  a 
rhyme  feeras  to  have  been  intended.  The  reading  of  the  text  was 
furnifhed  by  the  third  quarto  1630,  which,  however,  is  of  no 
authority.    M  a  l  o  h  e  . 


PRINCE    OF    TYRE.         421 

Your  rule  diredt  to  any;  if  to  me, 

Day  ferves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I'll  be. 

Per.  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith ; 
But  fhould  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  abfence — 

Hel.  We'll  mingle  bloods  together  in  the,  earth, 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to 
Tharfus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  I'll  hear  from  thee; 
And  by  whofe  letters  I'll  difpofe  myfelf. 
The  care  I  had  and  have  of  fubjecfh'  good, 
On  thee  I  lay,  whofe  wifdom's  ftrength  can  bear 

it.5 
I'll  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  alk  thine  oath; 
Who  fhuns  not  to  break  one,  will  furc  crack  both :  * 
But  in  our  orbs  we'll  live  fo  round  and  fafe,7 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  fhall  ne'er  convince/ 
Thou  ftiow'dft  a  fubje&'s  fhine,  I  a  true  prince.9 

[Exeunt. 


*  whofe  ivifdom'sftrength  can  bear  it .]  Pericles,  transferring 

his  authority  to  Helicanus  during  his  abfence,  naturally  brings  the 
firft  fcenc  of  Meajurefor  Meafure  to  our  mind."     Ma  lone. 

* twill  Aire  crack  both:]    Thus  the  folio.     The  word  Jure 

is  not  found  in  the  quarto.     Malone. 

1  But  in  our  orbs  we'll  live  fo  round  and  fafe,]  The  firft  quarto 
reads— will  live.  For  the  emendation  I  am  anfwerable.  The 
quarto  of  1 619  has — *ive  live.  The  firft  copy  may  have  been  right, 
if,  as  I  fufpedt,  the  preceding  line  has  been  loft.     Malone. 

But  in  our  orbs  we'll  live  fo  round  andfafe,] 

"  in  feipfo  totus  teres  atque  rotundus."    Horace. 

In  our  orbs  means,  in  our  different  fpberes.    Stebvens. 

•  this  truth  fball  ne'er  convince,]  Overcome.  See  Vol.  VII. 

p.  396,  n.  4.    Malone. 

9  Thou  fkowdft  a  fubjecl's  (hine,  /  a  true  prince.]  Shine  is  by 
oar  ancient  writers  frequently  ufed  as  a  fubftantive.    So,  in  Cbhris% 
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SCENE     III. 

Tyre.     An  Anie-cbamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Thaliard. 

Thal.  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  is  the  court. 
Here  muft  I  kill  king  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  not, 
I  am  fure  to  be  hang'd  at  home:  'tis  dangerous. — 
Well,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wife  fellow,  and  had 
good  difcretion,  that  being  bid  to  alk  what  he 
would  of  the  king,  defircd  he  might  know  none  of 
his  fecrets.*    Now  do  I  fee  he  had  fome  reafon  for 

or  The  Complaint  of  the  paj/ionate  de/pi/ed  Sbepbeard,  by  W.  Smith, 

1596: 

"  Thou  glorious  funne,  from  whence  my  lefler  light 

«*  The  fubftance  of  his  chryftal  ./&*«*  doth  borrow, " 
This  fentiment  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  FalftafF:  "  I  (hall 
think  the  better  of  myfelf  and  thee,  during  my  life;   I  for  a 
valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince."    Ma  lone. 

That  the  word  Jbine  may  be  u  fed  as  a  fubftantive,  cannot  be 
doubted  whilft  we  have  tun/bine  and  mooxijbine.  If  the  pre  fen  t 
reading  of  this  paflage  be  adopted,  the  word  Jbine  muft  neceflarily 
be  taken  in  that  fenfe;  but  what  the  fhine  of  a  fubjeft  is,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  define.  The  difficulty  is  avoided  by  leaving  out  a 
fingle  letter,  and  reading 

Tboujbonv'dft  ajubjefi  Jbine%  I  a  true  prince. 
In  this  cafe  the  wot  A  Jbine  becomes  a  verb,  and  the  meaning  will 
be : — "  No  time  (hall  be  able  to  difprove  this  truth,  that  you  have 
(hewn  a  fubjeft  in  a  glorious  light,  and  I  a  true  prince.  M.  Mason. 
The  fame  idea  is  more  clearly  expreffed  in  King  Henry  VIII. 
Aaill.  fc.-ii: 

"  A  loyal  and  obedient  JubjeQ  Is 
"  Therein  ii/uftrated." 
I  can  neither  controvert  nor  fupport  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  pofition, 
becaufe  I  cannot  afcertain,  if  Jbine  be  coniidered  as  a  verb,  now  the 
meaning  he  contends  for  is  deduced  from  the  words  before  us* 

Stebvbns. 

*  I  perceive  be  was  a  nvi/efefftnv,  &c]     Who  this  wife  fellow 

was,  may  be  known  from  the  following  parage  in  Barnabic  Riche's 
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it:  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain,  he  ii 
bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one. — 
Hufh,  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre* 


Enter  Helicanl/s,  Escanes,  and  other  Lords, 

Heu  You  fhall  not  need,  my  fellow  peers  of 
Tyre, 
Further  to  queftion  of  your  king's  departure. 
His  fcal'd  commiflion,  left  in  truft  with  mc, 
Doth  fpeak  fufEciently,  he's  gone  to  travel* 

¥*al.  How!  the  king  gone!  [Ajide* 

Hel.  If  further  yet  you  will  be  fatisfied, 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicensed  of  your  loves, 
He  would  depart,  1*11  give  fame  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Amioch 

Thal*  What  from  Antioch? 

[Aftde. 

Hel.  Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  caufe  I  know 
not  J 
Took  fome  difpleafure  at  him ;  at  leaft  he  judged  fo : 
And  doubting  left  that  he  had  err'd  or  finn'd, 
To  fhow  his  forrow,  would  corrcdt  himfelf; 
So  puts  himfelf  unto  the  fhipman's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death, 

Tujl*  Well,  I  perceive  [A^idf. 

I  fhall  not  be  hang'd  now*  although  I  would;  * 


$  wittier*  r  Wijhe  H  Ertimtt  Wet/ate*  or  Captain?  Skit!  and  CaMabtt 
Pill*  1604,  p.  27  :  °  I  will  therefore  commende  the  poet  Pbihfidti* 
who  being  demaunded  by  King  Lifimacbut,  what  favour  hoe  might 
doc  unto  him  for  that  he  loved  him,  made  this  anfwere  to  the  King; 
that  your  maieftie  would  never  impart  unto  me  any  of  yonr fccretn** 

Steivens* 

1  ahhwzh  /  iwmUi]  So,  Auutytusw  in  The  Winter  t  Tate: 

**  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honeit,  I  fee,  Fortune  would  not  fufTer 
me;  fhc  drup*  bounties  into  my  mouth/'    MAteivft* 

E54 
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But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fure  muft  pleafe, 
He  Tcap'd  the  land,  to  perifh  on  the  feas.4 — 
But  I'll  prefent  me.     Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre! 
Hel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome, 

Thal*  From  him  I  come 
With  meflage  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But,  fince  my  landing,  as  I  have  underftood 
Your  lord  has  took  himfelf  to  unknown  travels, 
My  meflage  muft  return  from  whence  it  came, 

Hel.  We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it,5  fince 
Commended  to  our  mafter,  not  to  us : 
Yet,  ere  you  fhall  depart,  this  we  defire, — 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feaft  in  Tyre.6  [Exeunt, 

*  But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fure  muft  pleafe, 

He  /cap*  d  the  land,  to  peri/b  on  the  feas,]  Old  copy-** 
But  fince  he's  gone%  the  king's  feas  muft  pleafe: 
He  'fcap'dthe  land,  to  peri/b  at  the  fca.     Ste  evens. 

the  king's  feas  muft  pleafe:']  i.  c.  muft  do  their  pleafttre; 
muft  treat  him  as  they  will.  A  rhyme  was  perhaps  intended.  W$ 
might  read  in  the  next  line, 

"  He  'fcap'd  the  land,  to  perilh  on  the  feas." 
So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

i€  I  will  bring  you  gain,  or  peri/b  on  the  feas**    Ma  lone. 
Perhaps  we  fhould  read : 

"  But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fure  muft  pleafe, 
••  He  Tcap'd  the  land,  to  perifh  on  the  fea/.       Percy. 

*  We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it,]  Thus  all  the  old  copies.     Per- 
haps a  word  is  wanting.     We  might  read : 

We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it  told  — . 
Your  meflage  being  addrefled  to  our  mafter,  and  not  to  us,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  defire  you  to  divulge  it.    If,  however, 
defire  be  confidered  as  a  trifyllable,  the  metre,  though,  perhaps,  not 
the  fenfe,  will  be  fupplied .     M a  l o  n  e. 

I  have  fupplied  the  adverb— fince,  both  for  the  fake  of 
and  metre.     Steevens. 

6  Yet,  ereyoufball  depart,  this  <we  defire,— 
As  friends  to  Antioch,    ive  may  feaft    in  TjreJ\     Thus 
Agamemnon  addrefles  <£neas  in  Troilus  andCrr£Maz 
"  Yourferf  fhall  feaft  with  us,  before  you  go, 
«  And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. " 
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But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fure  muft  pleafe, 
He  'fcap'd  the  land,  to  perifh  on  the  feas.4 — 
But  1*11  prefent  me.     Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre! 

Hel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 

Thjl.  From  him  I  come 
With  meflage  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But,  fince  my  landing,  as  I  have  underftood 
Your  lord  has  took  himfelf  to  unknown  travels, 
My  meflage  muft  return  from  whence  it  came, 

Hel.  We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it,5  fince 
Commended  to  our  mafter,  not  to  us : 
Yet,  ere  you  fhall  depart,  this  we  defire, — 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feaft  in  Tyre.6  [Exeunt. 

*  But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fure  muft  pleafe, 

He  /cap*  d  the  land,  to  perijb  on  the  feas.]  Old  copy-** 
But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king's  feas  muft  pleafe: 
He  /cap*  d  the  land,  to  perijb  at  the  fea.     St  e  evens. 

the  king's  feas  muft  pleafe:']  i.  e.  muft  do  their  pleafure\ 
muft  treat  him  as  they  will.  A  rhyme  was  perhaps  intended.  Wc 
might  read  in  the  next  line, 

"  He  'fcap'd  the  land,  to  perilh  on  the  feas" 
So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

«*  I  will  bring  you  gain,  or  peri/b  on  the  feas"    Ma  lone. 
Perhaps  we  fhould  read : 

"  But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fure  muft  pleafe, 
"  He  'fcap'd  the  land,  to  perifh  on  the  fear."    Percy. 

*  We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  //,]  Thus  all  the  old  copies.     Per- 
haps a  word  is  wanting.     We  might  read : 

We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it  told  — . 
Your  meflage  being  addrefled  to  our  mafter,  and  not  to  us,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  defire  you  to  divulge  it.     If,  however, 
defire  be  confidered  as  a  trifyllable,  the  metre,  though,  perhaps,  not 
the  fenfe,  will  be  fupplied.     Ma  lone. 

I  have  fupplied  the  adverb— -fince,  both  for  the  fake  of  fenfe 
and  metre.     Steevens. 

6  Yet,  ere  jou  fball  depart,  this  <we  defire, — 
As  friends   to  Antioch,    ive  may  feaft    in   Tyre.]      Thus    alfo 
Agamemnon  addrefTes  i£neas  in  Troilus  andCreftida:  Jj 

«•  Yourferf  (hall  feaft  with  us,  before  you  go,  Jfl 

«  And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe/'    Ma  lone.      .  ^| 
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But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fure  muft  pleafe, 
He  Tcap'd  the  land,  to  perifh  on  the  feas.4 — 
But  1*11  prefent  me.     Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre! 
Hel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 

Thal*  From  him  I  come 
With  meflage  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But,  fince  my  landing,  as  I  have  underftood 
Your  lord  has  took  himfelf  to  unknown  travels, 
My  meflage  muft  return  from  whence  it  came, 

Hel.  We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it,5  fince 
Commended  to  our  mafter,  not  to  us : 
Yet,  ere  you  fhall  depart,  this  we  defire, — 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feaft  in  Tyre.6  [Exeunt, 

*  But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fure  muft  pleafe, 

He  /cap' d  the  land,  to  pertfh  on  the  feas .]  Old  copy-** 
But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king's  feas  mufi  pleafe: 
He  /cap' d the  land,  to  perifh  at  the  Tea.     Steevbns. 

the  king's  feas  muft  pleafe:]  i.  c.  muft  do  their  pleafure\ 
muft  treat  him  as  they  will.  A  rhyme  was  perhaps  intended.  W$ 
might  read  in  the  next  line, 

"  He  'fcap'd  the  land,  to  perilh  on  the  feas/' 
So,  in  The  Taming  of  tbeShrenv: 

•'  I  will  bring  you  gain,  ox  perifh  on  the  feas."    Ma  lone. 
Perhaps  we  fhould  read : 

"  But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fure  muft  pleafe, 
"  He  'fcap'd  the  land,  to  perifh  on  the  fear."    Percy. 

*  We  ha*ve  no  reafon  to  defire  it,]  Thus  all  the  old  copies.     Per- 
haps a  word  is  wanting.     We  might  read : 

We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it  told  — • 
Your  meflage  being  addrefled  to  our  mafter,  and  not  to  us,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  defire  you  to  divulge  it.     If,  however, 
defire  be  confidered  as  a  trifyllable,  the  metre,  though,  perhaps,  not 
the  fenfe,  will  be  fupplied.     Ma  lone. 

I  have  fupplied  the  adverb— -fince,  both  for  the  fake  of  fenfe 
and  metre.     Steevens. 

6  Yet,  ereyoufball  depart,  this  <we  defire, — 
As  friends   to  Anticch,    ive  may  feaft    in   Tyre.]      Thus    alfo 
Agamemnon  addreffes  iEneas  in  Troilus  andCreftida: 
"  Yourferf  (hall  feaft  with  us,  before  you  go, 
u  And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe."    Malone. 
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SCENE     IV, 

Tharfus.    A  Room  in  the  Governour9*  Hottfe. 
Enter  Cleon,  Dionyza,  and  Attendants. 

Cle.  My  Dionyza,  (hall  we  reft  us  here, 
And  by  relating  tales  of  others'  griefs, 
See  if  'twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own? 

D10.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire,  in  hope  to  quench 
it; 
For  who  digs  hills  becaufe  they  do  afpire, 
Throws  down  one  mountain,  to  caft  up  a  higher. 
O  my  diftrefled  lord,  even  fuch  our  griefs ; 
Here  they're  but  felt,  and  feen  with  miftful  eyes,7 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rife. 

7  Here  they9  re  but  felt,  and  feen  with  miftful  n**i\     Old  copy— 
Here  they* re  but  felt  and  feen  with  mifchieJrs  eyes. 
Mr.  Malone  reads — unfeen.    Stbevbns. 

The  quarto  1 609,  reads — and  feen.  The  words  and  feen,  and  that 
which  I  have  inferted  in  my  text,  are  fo  near  in  found,  that  they 
might  eafily  have  been  confounded  by  a  hafty  pronunciation,  or  an 
inattentive  tranfcriber.  By  mifcbief's  eyes,  I  underftand,  "  the 
eyes  of  thofe  who  would  feel  a  malignant  pleafure  in  our  mis- 
fortunes, and  add  to  them  by  their  triumph  over  us."  The  eye 
has  been  long  defcribed  by  poets  as  either  propitious,  or  malignant 
and  unlucky.    Thus  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  in  this  play : 

"  Now  the  good  gods  throw  their  heft  eyes  upon  it!" 

Malone. 
I  fufpeft  this  line,  like  many  others  before  us,  to  be  corrupt,  and 
therefore  read — miftful  inftead  of  mifcbieft.    So,  in  King  Henry  F. 
Ad  IV.  fc.  vi: 

"  For,  hearing  this,  I  muft  perforce  compound 
"  With  miftful  eyes 9  or  they  [tears]  will  lffue  too." 
The  fenfe  of  the  paflage  will  then  be, — Withdrawn,  as  we  now 
are,  from  the  fcene  we  defcribe,  our  forrows  are  (imply  felt,  and 
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Cle.  O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  fay,  he  wants  it, 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  famifh  ? 
Our  tongues  and  forrows  do 8  found  deep  our  woes 
Into  the  air;  our  eyes  do  weep,  till  lungs9 
Fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder;  that, 
If  heaven  (lumber,  while  their  creatures  want, 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them.* 
I'll  then  difcourfe  our  woes,  felt  feveral  years, 
And  wanting  breath  to  fpeak,  help  me  with  tears. 

Dio.  I'll  do  my  bed,  fin 

Cle.  This  Tharfus,  o'er  which  I  have  govern- 
ment, 
(A  city,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand,) 

appear  sndiftinft,  as  through  a  mifi.    When  we  attempt  to  reduce 
our  griefs  by  artful  comparifon,  that  effort  is  made  to  our  difad- 
vantage,  and  our  calamities  encreafe,  like  trees,  that  (hoot  the 
higher,  becaufe  they  have  felt  the  difcipline  of  the  pruning  knife. 
Shakfpeare  has  an  expreffion  fimilar  to  the  foregoing: 
•'  I  fee  before  me,  neither  here  nor  there, 
"  Nor  what  enfues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them 
"  Which  1  cannot  fierce  through." 

Cjmieline,  Ad  III.  fc.  i. 
I  may,  however,  have  only  exchanged  one  fort  of  nonfenfe  for 
another.    Stbevens. 

•  Our  tongues  an  J  forrows  do — ]     Mr.Malone  reads — too. 

Steevens. 

The  original  copy  has—/*,  here  and  in  the  next  line;  which 
cannot  be  right.  To  was  often  written  by  our  old  writers  for  too; 
and  in  like  manner  too  and  two  were  confounded.  The  quarto  of 
1 619  reads — Join  the  firft  line.  I  think  Cleon  means  to  fay — 
Let  our  tongues  and  forrows  too  found  deep,  &c.     Ma  lo  n  £. 

9 ////lungs — ]  The  old  copy  has — tongues.  The  correction 

was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Malone. 

*  Tbej  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them.]     Old  copy— 
.  helpm.    Steevens. 

Perhaps  we  mould  read — helps.    So  before : 

'*  ■  be  my  helps, 

"  To  compafs  fuch  a  boundlefs  happinefs!"    Malone. 
I  have  adopted  Mr.  Malone's  very  natural  conje&ure.  Stb  e  v  e  ni. 
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for  riches,  ftrew'd  herfclf  even  in  the  ftreets  ;* 
Whofe  towers  bore  heads  fo  high,  they  kifs'd  the 

clouds,4 
And  ftrangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at; 
Whofe  men  and  dames  fo  jetted  and  adorn'd,' 
Like  one  another's  glafs  to  trim  them  by:6 

*  For  richest  ftrew'd  herfelf  rvtu  in  the  ftreets  \\  For,  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  I  believe,  means — with  refped  to,  with  regard  t* 
riches.     Thus,  in  Coriolanus : 

"  Rather  our  ftate's  defe&ivey&r  requital, 
"  Than  we  to  ftretch  it  out." 
*'  Strew'd  her/elf,"  referring  to  city,  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
reading*     Thus,  in  Timon  of  Athens: 

"  Thou 'It  give  away  tfyfelf  in  paper  fhortly."  Ste  evens. 
Shakfpeare  generally  ufes  riches  as  a  Angular  noun*    Thus,  in 
Othello: 

"  The  riches  of  the  (hip  //  come  afliore." 
Again,  ibid: 

"  But  riches  finelefs  is  as  poor  as  winter — ." 
Again,  in  his  87th  Sonnet : 

«*  And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deferring  ?" 

Malone, 
I  fhould  propofe  to  read  richnefs,  inftead  of  riches,  which  renders 
the  paffage  not  only  correct,  but  much  more  poetical. 

Malone  mud  alfo  prove  that  he  ufes  riches  to  6cprefs  a  per/on, 
or  it  will  hot  agree  with  the  word  herfelf,  or  anfwer  in  this  place. 
This  laft  line  mould  be  in  a  parenthefis.    M.  Mason. 

4  bore  heads  fo  high,  they  kifs'd  the  clouds,]  So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

««  New-lighted  on  a  heaven- kijfing  hill." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lstcrece,  1594: 

"  Threatening  cloud-kjjpng  Ilion  with  annoy.'* 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  Troilus  and  Creffida: 

"  Yon  towers  whofe  wanton  tops  do  bmfs  the  clouds.** 

Malone. 

5  fo  jetted   and  adorn'd,]     To  Jet  is  to  ftrut,  _  to  walk 

proudly.    So,  in  Twelfth  Ni^ht:  "  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
turkey-cock  of  him :  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes !" 

Stebvbns* 

6  Like  one  another's  glafs  to  trim  them  hyi\  The  fame  idea  is 
found  in  Hamlet:  Ophelia,  fpeaking  of  the  prince,  fays  he  was 

"  The  glafs  of  fafhioo,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
"  The  obftrv'd  of  all  obferrert," 
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Their  tables  were  ftor'd  full,  to  glad  the  fight, 
And  not  fo  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  fcorn'd,  and  pride  fo  great, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio.  O,  'tis  too  true. 

Cle.  But  fee  what  heaven  can  do !    By  this  our 
change, 
Thefe  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  fea,  and 

air, 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  pleafc, 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houfes  are  defil'd  for  want  of  ufe, 
They  are  now  ftarv'd  for  want  of  exercife : 
Thofe  palates,  who  not  yet  two  fummers  younger,7 

Again,  in  CymbeUne: 

"  A  faraple  to  the  youngeft ;  to  the  more  mature 

••  A  glafs  that  feated them" 
Again  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF: 

**  __  He  was  indeed  the  glafs, 

"  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  drefs  themfdves." 

Maloke. 
7  Thofe  palates,  &c]  The  paflage  is  fo  corrupt  in  the  old  copy, 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  about  it.  It 
reads— who  not  yet  tvjo  /avers  younger.  The  words  [not  us'd  to 
hunger's  favour]  which  I  have  inferted  in  my  text,  afford  (enfe,  and 
are  not  very  remote  from  the  traces  of  the  original  letters ;  and 
favour  and  hunger  might  eafily  have  been  tranfpoled.  We  have  in 
a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

"  All  viands  that  I  eat,  do  feem  vmfavouty." 
I  do  not,  however,  propofe  this  emendation  with  the  fmallcft 
confidence ;  but  it  may  remain  till  fome  lefs  exceptionable  con- 
jecture (hall  be  offered.    Malone. 

The  old  reading  is  evidently  erroneous,  but  the  change  of  a 
fingle  word,  the  reading  of  fummers,  inilead  of  f avers,  gives  us 
what  certainly  the  author  wrote : 

Thofe  palates  *who  not  yet  tvuo  fummers  younger,  &c. 

That  is,  "  Thofe  palates,  who  lefs  than  two  years  ago,  reauired 
/ome  new  inventions  of  cookery  to  delight  their  tafte,  would  now 
l>e  glad  of  plain  bread."    M.  Mason. 

1  have  inferted  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  emendation  in  the  text.    la 
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Muft  have  inventions  to  delight  the  tafte, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it; 
Thofe  mothers  who,  to  noufle  up  their  babes,8 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now, 
To  eat  thofe  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  fharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  firft  (hall  die  to  lengthen  life : 
Here  (lands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping; 
Here  many  fink,  yet  thofe  which  fee  them  fell, 
Have  fcarce  ftrength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

D10.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witnefs  it. 

Cle.  O,  let  thofe  cities,  that  of  Plenty's  cup9 
And  her  profperities  fo  largely  tafte, 
With  their  fuperfluous  riots,  hear  thefe  tears  I 
The  mifery  of  Tharfus  may  be  theirs. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  our  author  alfo  computes  time  by  the  fame  number 
of fummers : 

99  Let  two  more  fummers  wither  in  their  pride,'*  &c. 

Stbevens. 

* to  nouzle  up  their  babes,]  I  would  read — mrjle.  A  fondling 

is  din  called  a  nurfling.  To  nouzle,  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  nuzzle, 
is  to  go  with  the  nofe  down  like  a  hog.    So,  Pope : 

"  The  bleflcd  benefit,  not  there  confin'd, 

"  Drops  to  a  third,  who  waaxZr*  clofe  behind.**  Steevens. 
In  an  ancient  poem  entitled  The  ft  range  Birth,  honourable  Co- 
ronation, and  mo  ft  unbappie  Death  of  famous  Arthur,  King  of  Bty* 
tainey  1 601 ,  I  find  the  word  nuzzle  uied  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  text : 

"  The  firft  fair  fportive  night  that  you  (hall  have, 

"  Lying  fafely  nuzled  by  raire  Igrene's  fide." — 
Again,  more  appofitely,  ibidem  : 

99  Being  nuzzled  in  effeminate  delights — ." 
I  have  therefore  retained  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.    Maloki. 
9  O,  let  thofe  cities,  that  of  Plenty's  cup—  ]  A  kindred  thought  is 
found  in  King  Lear: 

99  Take phyfick  pomp! 

"  Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 

"  That  thou  may 'ft  (hake  the  fuperflox  to  them, 

"  And  (how  the  heavens  more  juftV* 
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Their  tables  were  ftor'd  full,  to  glad  the  fight, 
And  not  fo  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  fcorn'd,  and  pride  fo  great, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 
Dio.  O,  'tis  too  true. 
Cle.  But  fee  what  heaven  can  do !    By  this  our 

change, 
Thefe  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  fea,  and 

air, 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  pleafe, 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houfes  are  defil'd  for  want  of  ufe, 
They  are  now  ftarv'd  for  want  of  exercife : 
Thofe  palates,  who  not  yet  two  fummers  younger,1 

Again,  in  Cymbeline  : 

€t  A  famplc  to  the  youngeft ;  to  the  more  mature 
"  A  glafs  that  feated them" 
Again  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF: 
««  __  He  was  indeed  the  glafs, 
"  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  drefs  themfelves." 

Maloke. 
7  Thofe  palates t  &c]  The  paffage  is  fo  corrupt  in  the  old  copy, 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  about  it*  It 
reads— who  not  yet  t<wo  /avers  younger.  The  words  [not  us'd  to 
hunger's  favour]  which  I  have  inferted  in  my  text,  afford  fenfe,  and 
are  not  very  remote  from  the  traces  of  the  original  letters ;  and 
favour  and  hunger  might  eafily  have  been  tranfpofed.  We  have  in 
a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

*•  All  viands  that  I  eat,  do  feem  unfavoury." 
I  do  not,  however,  propofe  this  emendation  with  the  fmall< 
confidence;  but  it  may  remain  till  fomc  lefs  cxceptioa|bk  con** 
jeclure  (hall  be  offered.    Malone. 

The  old  reading  is  evidently  erroneous  b 
finglc  word,  the  reading  of  fummers,  inH 
what  certainly  the  author  wrote : 

Thofe  palates  nvbo  not  yet  tot> 
That  is,  "  Thofe  palates,  wT 
/ome  new  inventions  of  cc* 
l>e  glad  of  plain  bread/' 
1  have  inferted  M» 
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Muft  have  inventions  to  delight  the  tafte, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it; 
Thofe  mothers  who,  to  noufle  up  their  babes/ 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now, 
To  eat  thofe  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  fharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  firft  fhall  die  to  lengthen  life : 
Here  ftands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping ; 
Here  many  fink,  yet  thofe  which  fee  them  fell, 
Have  fcarce  ftrength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witnefs  it. 

Cle.  O,  let  thofe  cities,  that  of  Plenty's  cup9 
And  her  profperities  fo  largely  tafte, 
With  their  fuperfluous  riots,  hear  thefe  tears ! 
The  mifery  of  Tharfus  may  be  theirs. 

Romeo  and  JulUt  our  author  alfo  computes  time  by  the  feme  number 
of fummers: 

"  Let  tnvo  more  fummers  wither  in  their  pride,"  &c. 

Stiiveits. 

.    *m ' fo  nouzle  up  their  babes  A  I  would  read — nurfte.  A  fondling 

J*  ftill  called  a  nurfting.  To  nouzle,  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  nuzzle, 
ib  to  go  with  the  nofe  down  like  a  hog.    So,  Pope : 
**  The  bleflcd  benefit,  not  there  confin'd, 
**    Drops  to  a  third,  who  nuzzlesclok  behind."  Steevens. 
In  an   ancient  poem  entitled  The  ft  range  Birth,  honourable  Co- 
i*af/o/r,    ami  mofi  unhappie  Death  of  famous  Arthur,  King  of  Bry* 
frs,  1 60  /  ,  I  find  the  word  nuzzle  uied  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
a  the  rcxtz 

f"     Tlie  firft  fair  fportive  night  that  you  (hall  have, 
**     .Lying  fafcly  nuzled  by  raire  Igrene's  fide." — 
appofitely,  ibidem: 

xled  in  effeminate  delights — •" 
lined  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.    Malowi. 
\  that  of  Plenty  s  cup — ]  A  kindred  thought  is 

phyfick  pomp ! 

•If  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
r'ft  (hake  the  fuperflox  to  them, 
tctTcns  more  juft." 
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Their  tables  were  ftor'd  full,  to  glad  the  fight, 
And  not  fo  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight; 
All  poverty  was  fcorn'd,  and  pride  fo  great, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat, 

Djo,  O,  'tis  too  true* 

Cle.  But  fee  what  heaven  can  do  !    By  this  our 
change, 
Thefe  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  fea,  and 

air, 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  pleafe, 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houfes  are  defiFd  for  want  of  ufe, 
They  are  now  ftarv'd  for  want  of  exercife: 
Thofe  palates,  who  not  yettwofummers  younger,7 


Again j  in  Cymbtfiite  ? 

"  A  fample  to  the  youngeft ;  to  the  more  mature 

M   A  gfafi  that  feattd them" 

Again  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF: 

*  *  He  was  indeed  the  ginfs* 

**  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  drtft  themlelves-" 

MAtOKl. 

*  T'hofi  palate^  &c,]  The  paflage  is  fo  corrupt  in  the  old  copy, 
that  it  h  difficult  even  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  about  it.  It 
reads — >who  not  yrt  five  Ja<vers  ywwgtr.  The  words  [not  md  ta 
buxgtt'tfo-vexr]  which  I  have  inferred  in  my  text,  afford  fenfc,  and 
are  not  very  remote  from  the  traces  of  the  original  letters;  and 
f&vMT  and  hunger  might  eafily  have  been  tranfpoled,  We  have  in 
afubfequent  fceae; 

**  All  *viaud$  that  I  eat,  do  feem  xxtofavwry" 

I  do  not,  however,  propofe  this  emendation  with  the  fmallcft 
confidence ;  but  it  may  remain  till  fome  lefs  exception 
jeclure  fhall  be  offered.    Maione, 

The  old  reading  is  evidently  erroneous,  but 
finglc  word*  the  reading  of  fommtn,  initea* 
what  certainly  the  author  wrote; 

^Thafe  fafatfi  *wb&  not  yet  t*w&  1JI 

That  is,  "  Thofe  palates,  whoj " 
Ibme  new  inventions  of  cook 
be  glad  of  plain  bread." 

I  have  inferred  Mr, 
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Muft  have  inventions  to  delight  the  tafte, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it; 
Thofe  mothers  who,  to  noufle  up  their  babes/ 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now, 
To  eat  thofe  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  fharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  firft  fliall  die  to  lengthen  life; 
Here  ftands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping; 
Here  many  fink,  yet  thofe  which  fee  them  fall, 
Have  fcarce  ftrength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dto.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witnefs  it. 

Cle*  O,  let  thofe  cities,  that  of  Plenty's  cup* 
And  her  profperitics  fo  largely  carte, 
With  their  fuperfluous  riots,  hear  thefe  tears  ! 
The  mifcry  of  Tharfus  may  be  theirs, 

Rvmee  and  Jmlki  our  author  alfo  computes  time  by  the  fame  number 
°*  fummen: 

**  Let  Ht/&  motcfummtri  wither  in  their  pride,"  &c* 

Stekvens* 

u  nouzle^  titiriaittA  I  would  read — nurjl**  A  fondling 

**  ***0  called  a  nurjling,  To  nouzfe,  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  nuzzle, 

»togO  with  the  nofc  down  like  a  hog-     So,  Pope : 
**    The  blcflcd  benefit,  not  there  connVd, 
**    Drops  to  a  third,  who  wuz&irs  clofe  behind/*  St  e  e  v  i  ki* 
*Q  3/1    ancient  poem  entitled  The  ft  range  Birth*  honourable  CV 
n**tM*M     *T*?*f  mnft  unhappU  Death  of  famms  Arthur*  King  of  Bry* 
**fe,  x  ^o  m  ,    I  find  the  word  nu&de  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
"?'£  the  rexr ; 

**      *I"Jie  firft  fair  fportive  night  that  you  fhall  have, 
^->**ng  fat'ely  nwdei  by  fairc  Igrene's  fide," — 
Ter  appoittely,  ibidem: 

^uxzlcd  in  effeminate  delights  — /* 

|uned  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.     Ma  lone, 
I  that  of  Plenty  $  cap  —  ]  A  kindred  thought  h 

tc  phyfiek  pomp ! 
irfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
jay'tl  ftiakc  the  fuperflux  to  ihcm, 
1  cavens  more  jinV* 
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Their  tables  were  ftor'd  full,  to  glad  the  fight, 
And  not  fo  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  fcorn'd,  and  pride  fo  great, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio.  O,  'tis  too  true. 

Cle.  But  fee  what  heaven  can  do !    By  this  our 
change, 
Thefe  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  fea,  and 

air, 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  pleafe, 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houfes  are  defil'd  for  want  of  ufe, 
They  are  now  ftarv'd  for  want  of  exercife : 
Thofe  palates,  who  not  yet  two  fummers  younger,1 

Again,  in  Cymbeline: 

"  A  famplc  to  the  youngeft ;  to  the  more  mature 

"  A  glafs  that  feated  them." 
Again  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF: 

««  —  He  was  indeed  the  glafs, 

"  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  drefi  themfelves." 

Maloke. 
7  Thofe  palates %  &c]  The  paffage  is  fo  corrupt  in  the  old  copy, 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  about  it.  It 
reads— who  not  yet  two  /avers  younger.  The  words  [not  us'd  to 
hunger's  favour]  which  I  have  inferted  in  my  text,  afford  fenfe,  and 
are  not  very  remote  from  the  traces  of  the  original  letters ;  and 
favour  and  hunger  might  eafily  have  been  tranfpofcd.  We  have  in 
a  fubfequent  fcene : 

"  All  viands  that  I  eat,  do  feem  unfavouty." 
I  do  not,  however,  propofe  this  emendation  with  the  fmaileft 
confidence ;  but  it  may  remain  till  fome  lefs  exceptionable  con- 
jecture {hall  be  offered.    Malone. 

The  old  reading  is  evidently  erroneous,  but  the  change  of  a 
{ingle  word,  the  reading  of  fummers,  inflead  offavers,  gives  us 
what  certainly  the  author  wrote : 

Thofe  palates  nubo  not  yet  tivo  fummers  younger,  &c. 

That  is,  "  Thofe  palates,  who  lefs  than  two  years  ago,  required 
/ome  new  inventions  of  cookery  to  delight  their  tafte,  would  now 
*be  glad  of  plain  bread."    M.  Mason. 

1  have  inferted  Mr*  M.  Mafon's  emendation  in  the  text.    In 
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Muft  have  inventions  to  delight  the  tafte, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it; 
Thofe  mothers  who,  to  noufle  up  their  babes/ 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now, 
To  eat  thofe  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  fharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  firft  fhall  die  to  lengthen  life : 
Here  ftands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping ; 
Here  many  fink,  yet  thofe  which  fee  them  rail, 
Have  fcarce  ftrength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witnefs  it. 

Cle.  O,  let  thofe  cities,  that  of  Plenty's  cup9 
And  her  profperities  fo  largely  tafte, 
With  their  fuperfluous  riots,  hear  thefe  tears ! 
The  mifery  of  Tharfus  may  be  theirs. 

Romeo  and  JulUt  our  author  alio  computes  time  by  the  fame  number 
of fummers ; 

"  Let  two  mote  fummers  wither  in  their  pride,"  &c. 

Stieveits. 

*  to  nouzlej//  their  babes  A  I  would  read — nurfZe.  A  fondling 

is  (till  called  a  nurfling.  To  nouzle,  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  nuzzle, 
is  to  go  with  the  nofe  down  like  a  hog.    So,  Pope : 

"  The  blefled  benefit,  not  there  confin'd, 

"  Drops  to  a  third,  who  nuzzles  clofe  behind."  Ste  e  v  e  ns. 
In  an  ancient  poem  entitled  The  fi  range  Birth,  honourable  Co- 
ronation, and  mofl  unhappie  Death  of  famous  Arthur,  King  of  Rry* 
taine,  1 601 ,  I  find  the  word  nuzzle  uled  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  text : 

"  The  firft  fair  fportive  night  that  you  (hall  have, 

'•  Lying  fafely  nuzled  by  faire  Igrene's  fide."— 
Again,  more  appofitely,  ibidem : 

"  Being  nuzzled  in  effeminate  delights — •" 
I  have  therefore  retained  the  reading  of  the  old  copy*    Malowi. 

9  O,  let  thofe  cities,  that  of  Plenty  s  cup'—  ]  A  kindred  thought  is 
found  in  King  Lear: 

"  Takephyfick  pomp ! 

"  Expofc  thyfelf  to  feel  wnat  wretches  fed, 
"  That  thou  may 'ft  (hake  the  fuperflax  to  than, 
"  And  (how  the  heavens  more  juft." 
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Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Where's  the  lord  governor  ? 

Clb.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  forrows*  which  thou  bring'ft,  in 

hafte, 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expe&. 

Lord.  We  havedefcried,  upon  our  neighbouring 
(hone, 
A  portly  fail  of  {hips  make  hitherward. 

Clb.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  forrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir, 
That  may  fucceed  as  his  inheritor  ;J 
And  fo  in  our's :  feme  neighbouring  nation, 
Taking  advantage  of  our  mifery, 
Hath  ftufPd  thefe  hollow  veffels  with  their  power,4 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already; 

Again,  ibidem: 

"  Le{  thefuferfluous  and  lad-dieted  man/'  &c.    Malovi* 

*  — —  thy /arrows—  ]  Perhaps — the  forrows.    Steevens. 

*  Oneforrow  never  comet,  but  brings  am  heir, 

That  may  fucceed  as  bis  inheritor  %]  So,  in  Hamlet: 
"  — —  (brrows  never  come  as  fingle  fpics, 
"  But  in  battalions."    Stebvbns. 
Again,  ibidem: 

"  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heels, 
"  So  faft  they  follow."  Malonb. 
4  Hatbjhff'd  ihek  hollow  ix/fils  with  their  powtt,]  [Old  copy— 
the—]  The  quarto  1609,  reads— 7£«f  ftuff'd  &c.  The  context 
clearly  (hews  that  we  ought  to  read  Hath  inftead  of  Tita/.— Br 
tower  is  meant  forces.  The  word  is  frequently  ufed  in  that  fenfc 
ay  our  ancient  writers.    So,  in  King  Lear: 

••  from  France  there  comes  *  fewer 

"  Into  this  fcatter'd  kingdom."    Malonb. 
I  read: 

Hathftuf*d  thefe  hollow  vefels"  &c. 
Hollow,  applied  to  (hips,  is  a  Homeric  epithet.    See  Iliad  I. 
T.a6*    Steevens. 
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And  make  a  conqueft  of  unhappy  mc,5 
Whereas  no  glory's  6  got  to  overcome. 

Lord.  That's  the  leaft  fear;  for,  by  the  femblance* 
Of  their  white  flags  difplay'd,  they  bring  U9  peace, 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes, 

Cle.  Thou  fpeak'ft  like  him'suntutor'd  to  repeat/ 
Who  makes  the  faireft  fhow,  means  moft  deceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  what  need  we  fear  ?9 
The  ground's  the  low'ft,  and  we  arc  halfway  there* 


*  And  make  a  conqueft  of  unhappy  me,]  I  believe  a  Utter  was 
dropped  at  the  prefs,  and  would  read, 

of  unhappy  men,  &c.     Ma  lone. 

Perhaps  the  m  is  only  a  w  reverfed,  and  the  author  defigaed  at 
to  read,  however  improperly  and  ungrammatically— «/*  unhappy  we* 
So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

«•     1     -and  to  poor  we 

"  Thine  enmity's  moft  capital.0    Stebvexs. 

6  Whereas  noghrfs — ]  Whereas %  it  has  been  already  obferad, 
was  anciently  ufed  (ox  where.    M alone. 

1  That's  the  leaft  fear;  for,  by  the  femblance—]     It  mould  b* 
remembered  that  femblance  was  pronounced  as   a   trifyllable— • 
femble-ance.     So,  our  author  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 
-i  And  thefe  two  Dromios,  one  in  femblance." 
So,  inThe  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  refembletb  is  a  quadrifyllable : 
"  O,  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembletb — .       Malone. 

1  Thou fpeak'ft  like  him's  untutor'd  to  repeat,]  The  quarto  1609, 
reads— like  himnes  untntord  to  repeat.  I  fuppofe  the  author  wrote-— 
him  is — an  cxprcfllon  which,  however  elliptical,  is  not  more  fo 
than  many  others  in  this  play.    Malone. 

Perhaps  we  mould  read — him  who  is,  and  regulate  the  metre  at 
follows: 

Thouffeakft 

Like  him  who  is  untutored to  repeat,  Sec. 
The  fenfe  is — Deluded  by  the  pacifick  appearance  of  this  navy,  you 
talk  like  one  who  has  never  learned  the  common  adage,  "  that  the 
faireft  outfides  are  moft  to  be  fufpe&ed."    Stebvens. 

9 what  need  we  fear?  &c]    The  earlieft  copy  reads  and 

points  thus: 

What  need  we  leave  our  grounds  the  loweftf 
Hie  reading  which  i*  inferted  in  the  text,  is  that  of  rjbe  fecond 
quarto,  printed  in  1 6 1 9.    Malone. 
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Go  tell  their  general,  we  attend  him  here, 

To  know  for  what  becomes,  and  whence  he  comes, 

And  what  he  craves. 

Lord.  I  go,  my  lord,  [Exit. 

Cle.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  confift  *; 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  refill. 


Enter  Pericles,  with  Attendants. 

Per.  Lord  governor,  for  fo  we  hear  you  are, 
Let  not  our  fhips  and  number  of  our  men, 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fir'd,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miferies  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  feen  the  defolation  of  your  ftreets : 
Nor  come  we  to  add  forrow  to  your  tears* 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load ; 
And  thefe  our  (hips  you  happily  may  think 
Are,  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  war-ftufPd  within, 
With  bloody  views,  expedting  overthrow,1 


But  bring  they  what  they  will,  and  what  they  can, 
What  need  we  fear  f 

The  ground's  the  loweft,  and  we  are  half  way  there  J]  The  re- 
dundancy of  the  metre  leads  me  to  fufpeft  this  paflage  of  interpola- 
tion.   I  therefore  read : 

But  6 ring  they  what  they  will,  what  need  we  fear? 
The  ground's  the  loweft,  and  we  are  half  way  there. 
Are  the  words  omitted — and  what  they  can— -of  any  value  ? 

Stehviits. 

*  if  he  on  peace  confifl\\    If  he  ftands  on  peace.    A  Latin 

fenfe.    M  alone. 

1  And  thefe  our /hips  you  happily  may  think 
Are,  like  the  Trojan  horfe ,  vrai-Jluff'd  within. 
With  bloody  views,  expe&ing  overthrow^  i.  e.  which  you  hap- 
pily,  &c.    The  old  copy  reads : 

And  thefe  our  /hips  you  happily  may  think, 
Are  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  Wiljluff'd  within 
With  bloody  veines,  &c. 
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Are  ftor'd  with  corn,  to  make  your  needy  bread,8 
And  give  them  life,  who  are  hunger-ftarv'd,  half 
dead. 

All.  The  gods  of  Greece  proted:  you ! 
And  we'll  pray  for  you. 

Per.  Rife,  I  pray  you,  rife; 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love, 
And  harbourage  for  ourfelf,  our  (hips,  and  men. 

Clb.  The  which  when  any  fhall  not  gratify, 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulnefs  in  thought,6 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourfelves, 
The  curfe  of  heaven  and  men  fucceed  their  evils ! 
Till  when,  (the  which,  I  hope,  (hall  ne'er  be  feen,) 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 


For  the  emendation  of  this  corrupted  paflage  the  reader  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Stecvens.    So,  as  he  has  obferved,  in  a  former  (bene : 
"  Hzxhjlufd  the  hollow  veflels  with  their  power.'* 

Malone. 

5 to  make  your  needy  bread,]   i.  e.  to  make  bread  for 

your  needy  fubje&s.     Percy. 

6  Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulnefs  in  thought,]  I  fufped  the  author 
wrote: 

Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulnefs  in  aught, 
Be  it  our  wives,  8cc. 

If  we  are  unthankful  to  you  in  any  one  inftance,  or  refofe, 
(hould  there  be  occafion,  to  facrifice  any  thing  for  your  fervice, 
whether  our  wives,  our  children  or  ourfelves,  may  the  curfe  of 
heaven,  and  of  mankind,  &c. — Aught  was  anciently  written  ought. 
Our  wives ,  Sec.  may  however  refer  to  any  in  the  former  line ;  I 
have  therefore  made  no  change.    Ma  lone. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  Ingratitude  in  thought 
is  mental  ingratitude.  The  governor  imprecates  vengeance  on  him- 
felf  and  his  people,  (hould  any  of  them  harbour  even  an  ungrateful 
thought  in  their  bofoms  lefpe&ing  Pericles.    Stbbvens. 

No  amendment  is  wanting;  the  meaning  is  this: — ••«  May  thefe 
perfons  be  curfed  who  (hall  pay  you  with  unthankfulnefs,  even  in 
thought,  though  they  (hould  be  our  cleared  friends*  or  even  our* 
felves."    M.Mason. 

Vol.  XIII.  Ff 
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Pbr.  Which  welcome  we'll  accept;  feaft  here  * 
while. 
Until  our  ftars  that  frown,  lend  us  a  fraile. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT      n. 

Enter  Gower. 

Govt.  Here  have  you  feen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  inceft  bring; 
A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord, 
Prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word.6 
Be  quiet  then,  as  men  fhould  be, 
Till  he  hath  pafs'd  neceflity. 
I'll  (how  you  thofe  in  troubles  reign, 
Lofing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain.7 
The  good  in  converfation 8 
(To  whom  I  give  my  benizon,) 

6  A  better  prince  t  Qiti  benign  lord, 

Prove  awful  &c«]  i.  e.jm  have  feen  a  better  prince,  &c.  prove 
ecwfui  &c  The  verb  in  the  firft  line  is  carried  on  to  the  third. 
Old  copy: 

That  will  prove  a*wf*I  both  ht  dee*9  and  word. 
I  hare  omitted  the  two  firft  words,  as  the  fenfe  proceeds  without 
them,  and  they  render  the  metre  irregular.    Stbbvins, 

7  rilfbvwyou  thofe  &c]  I  will  now  exhibit  to  yon  perfons, 
who,  after  fullering  fmall  and  temporary  evils,  will  at  length  be 
bfcfled  with  happtnefs.~-I  fafpeft  our  author  had  here  in  new  the 
title  of  the  chapter  in  Xsefla  Ronrnmorum,  in  which  die  ftory  of 
ApoHonius  is  told;  though  I  will  not  fay  in  what  language  be  read 
it.  It  is  this:  "  De  tribolatioae  temporali  qua  in  gaudium  4cm- 
piternum  poftremo  commutabitur."    Malone. 

•  The  good  in  converfation—*]  Cmver/athm  h  condodt,  bebariour. 
S#,  in  the  Second  EpifUe  of  Si.  Peter,  HL  1 1 :  «  —to  be  in  all 
holy  converfation  and  godlinefi,"    Stssybns, 
I 


Is  dill  at  Tharfij^  wh?r£*  eafch  mw 
Tftqkl  til  i*  writ  be  ffx?feca  c»r:* 
And,  to  remember  what  he  does, 
Gild  his  ftatue  glorious  : * 

*  The  good  in  cowverfafhm 

(To  ivbom  I  give  my  bmtumJl 

JsftiU  at  Tlarfm,  vJxtt  *C.l  Tbp  pa$f$e  is  COOjEufcdly 
expreffed.  Cower  means  to  fay — The  goodj>rince  (on  phom  I 
beftow  my  ijeft  wifhes)  is  till  engaged  at  Tnarfus,  where  every 
man  Sec.    Stebvbks. 

1  7£/*£x *//  /V  <it*rr/  &  fpoktn  can  .*]  Pays  as  much  relpe&  to 
whatever  Pericles  fays,  as  if  it  were  holy  'writ.  "  As  true  as  the 
go/pel,"  is  iil  common  language    Mauom  i. 

ITr//  nay  certainly  mean  fcripture\  the  holy  writings,  by  way 
of  eminence,  faing  to  sjenpminf  ted*    We  might  however  read— 
nvit,  u  e.  wifdom.    So,  Cower,  in  this  ftory  of  Prince  Affelyn : 
99  Though  that  thou  be  of  littel  <wi/tt."    Sti evens. 

'  Gild  bv  ftatue  fUriout:]  This  idrcumftaqce,  as  well  as  the 
foregoing,  is  found  in  the  Coufcffto  AmantU  : 

99  Apfolinus%  whan  that  he  herde 

•f  The  mifchfife,  iiowe  the  cjfce  fcrdc, 

"  All  freliche  of  his  owne  gifte 

99  His  wheate  among  hem  for  to  fhifte, 

99  The  whiche  by  ftip  he  had  brought, 

"  He  yave,  and  take  of  hem  right  nought* 

"  But  fithen  fyrft  this  worlde  began, 

99  Was  never  yet  to  fuche  a  man 

"  More  joye  made  than  the!  hym  made; 

99  For  thei  were  all  of  hym  fo  glade, 

99  That  thei  for  ever  in  remembrance 

99  Made  a  figure  in  rejemblance 

99  Of  fym,  and  in  a  common  place 

99  Thei  fet  it  up  j  fo  that  his  fice 

99  Might  every  maner  man  beholde, 

99  So  as  the  citee  was  beholde: 

99  It  was  of  laton  pvtr-gylte*, 

99  Thus  hath  he  notwhtUiia  yefte  fpilte." 
All  the  copies  read — Build  his  ftatue,  lie.    Malokb. 
They  alfo  unneceflarily  read : 

Jtaild  bis  ftatue  to  make  it  glorious* 
Read — gild.    So,  in  Gower: 

99  It  was  of  laton  over-£/fc." 

F  f  2 
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But  tidings  to  the  contrary 

Are  brought  your  eyes ;  what  need  fpeak  I  ? 

Dumb  Jbow. 

Enter  at  one  door  Pericles,  talking  with  Cleon  ;  all 
the  train  with  them.  Enter  at  another  door,  a  Gen- 
tleman, with  a  letter  to  Pericles  ;  Pericles^oz^j 
the  letter  to  Cleon  ;  then  gives  the  Mejfenger  a 
reward,  and  knights  him.  Exeunt  Pericles, 
Cleon,  £sfc.  Jeverally. 

Gow.  Good  Helicane  hath  (laid  at  home, 
Not  to  eat  honey,  like  a  drone, 
From  others*  labours ;  forth  he  drive  4 
To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive ; 
And,  to  fulfil  his  prince'  defire, 
Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre  :  * 
.    How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  fin, 
And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him;6 


Again,  in  Kyng  Appoljn  of  Ttyre,  1510:    «« in  remem- 

braunce  they  made  an  ymage  or  ftatue  of  clenegold,"  &c. 

Stisvbns. 

4  —-forth  &C.1  Old  copy— for  though  he  ftrivc — •  I  read 
forth  \  i.  e.  thoroughly,  from  beginning  to  end.  So,  in  Meafure 
for  Meafure: 

«  you,  coufin, 

'•  Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 

"  Do  with  your  injuries  as  feems  you  bed."    Steeyens. 

5  Good  Helicane  hzth  fiaid at  home, 

Andt  to  fulfil  his  prince9  defire, 

Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre:]  The  old  copy  reads: 
Good  Helicane  th&tfla/d  at  borne, — 
Sav'd  one  of  all  8cc. 
The  emendation  was  fuggcfted  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Malone. 

6  And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him;]  The  firft  quarto  reads, 

And  hid  in  Tent  to  murder  him. 
This  is  pnly  mentioned,  to  fbew  how  inaccurately  this  play  was 
originally  printed,  and  to  juftify  the  liberty  that  has  been  taken  in 
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And  that  in  Tharfus  was  not  beft7 

Longer  for  him  to  make  his  reft: 

He  knowing  fo,*  put  forth  to  feas, 

Where  when  men  been,  there's  feldom  eafe ; 

For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 

Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below, 

Make  fuch  unquiet,  that  the  (hip 

Should  houfc  him  fafe,  is  wreck'd  and  fplit;9 

And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  loft, 

By  waves  from  coaft  to  coaft  is  toft : 

All  perifhen  of  man,  of  pelf, 

Ne  aught  efcapen  but  h^mfelf ;  * 

correcting  the  preceding  paflage.    The  reading  of  the.  text  it  that 
of  the  quarto  1 61 9.    Maloni. 

How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  fin, 
,    And  hid  intent  to  murder  him,]    Siu  and  him  cannot  be  received  -at 
rhymes*    Perhaps  the  author  wrote, 

-full  bent  with  fcheme, 

And  hid  intent  &C. 
The  old  reading,  in  the  fecond  line,  it  certainly  the  true  one. .    Hid 
intent  is  concealed  defign,  fuch  as  was  that  of  Thaliard.  Stehveks. 

7  was  not  beft — ]  The  conft ruction  is,  And  that  for  him  to 

make  his  reft  longer  in  Tharfus,  was  not  beft;  i.  e.  his  beft  courfe. 

Malohi, 

8  He  knowing^,]  i.  e.  fays  Mr.  Steevens,  by  whom  this  emen- 
dation was  made,  "  he  being  thus  informed/9  The  old  copy 
has-— He  doing  fa.     Maloue, 

9  that  the  (hip 

Should  houfe  him  fafe,  is  wreck'd  and  fplit ;]  Shi/  zxAfplit  are 
fuch  defective  rhymes,  that  I  fuppofe  our  author  wrote  fleet. 
Pericles,  in  the  ftorm,  loft  his  fleet  as  well  as  the  reffel  in  which  he 
Was  himfelf  embarked.    Stbiviks.  • 

*  Ne  aught  efcapen  but  himfelf;]  [Old  copy— deepen V— j  It 
Jhould  be  printed  either  efcapen  or  efcated. 

Our  anceftors  had  a  plural  number  in  their  tenfes  which  it  now 
loft  out  of  the  language ;  e.  g.  in  the  prefent  tenfe, 
I  efcape  We  efcapen 

Thou  efcapeft  Ye  efcapen 

Heefcapeth  They  etcapen,  •  ,;_   ■  ..  ^. 

But  it  did  not,  I  believe,  extend  lathe  preter-iflaperfeAi,  other  wife 
than  thus:  They  diddeu  [for  <&/]  efcape.    Pgacr. 

Ff3 
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Till  forftaife,  tfrM  fcitfl  dttftig  bi«, 
Threw  him  ifhoMf,  ttt  givem*  fetor*.* 
And  berth*  cotittfe  i  What  ftittll  (kf  rtrtt^ 
Pdrdon  bid  Gclfcef;  this  ktog**  th€  tfc*t.* 


"S'CEttfi     I, 

Pentapolis.     ^f»  epen  placet  %y  the  feajui** 

JLhtcr  Pericles,  wet. 

Per.  Yet  ceafe  your  ire,  yc  aiigrjr  (fort  of  hc*U 
ven! 
wlrid,  rairi,  and  thunder,  rfemfcmbei-,  earthly  rtan 
la  but  a  fubftance  that  mull  yield  to  you ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 
Aks,  the  Tea  hath  caft  me  oil  thfe  rbeks* 


I  do  not  believe  the  tcbd  to  be  corrupt.  Oar  author  ftfems  tnthii 
lhftance  to  have  followed  Gower : 

"  - —  and  with  himfeHe  were  in  debate, 
"  Tfankentfe  what  he  had  lore,"  ftxr. 
I  think  I  have  obferved  many  other  rnthrfites  of  the  feme  kind 
in  the  ConfeJJto  AmantU.    Malone. 

.    Thhtiendt  is  a  participle,  and  therefore  inapplicable  to  the  ptefent 
jqucftion,    Steevens. 

}  —  to  give  him  glad:]  Dr.  Percy  aQcs  if  we  (houki  not  read 
«f— to  ma£<  him  glad*  Perhaps  we  ihould :  but  the  language  of  our 
ficlikious  Gower,  like  that  of  our  PTeudo-Rowlcy*  is  fo  oftop 
jrreconcifeable  to  the  praclite  of  any  age,  that  criticiTrri  on  fuch 
bungling  imitations  is  almofr  thrown  away.    S  t  e  e V  B  k  •. 

4 ivhatjbpll  be  next,  * 

Pardon  old  Cower;  tbit  long's  the  te&.]  The  meaning  of  this 
may  be — Excufe  old  tfrvrtrfroik  telling  you  <wbat  foUokvs.  The  very 
-textiok  ha/ JmM'&'fo  tfj/Mrbbk  *  length  drtoty. 


PRINCE 
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WafliM  me  from  fhore  to  fhore,  and  left  me  breath  * 
Nothing  to  think  on,  but  enfuing  death  : 
Let  it  luffice  thegreatnefs  of  your  powers, 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  having  thrown  him  from  your  watry  grave* 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace,  is  all  he'll  crave. 

Enter  three  Fifticrmen.4 
u  Fish.  What,  ho,  Pilch!  l 


5  and  ttfi  rac  hrmh 

N&tbmg  t9  tfwk  #ff,  &c*]  The  quarto,  1609,  reads — and  left  my 
breath*  I  read — and  left  me  breath,  that  bf  left  me  life,  only  to 
aggravate  my  misfortunes,  by  enabling  mc  to  think  on  the  death 
that  awaits  me*     Malo«e. 

Mr*  Malonc's  corrcclion  is  certainly  proper ;  and  the  paflagr 
before  us  can  have  no  other  meaning,  than  : — left  me  alive  only 
that  enfuing  death  might  become  the  objecl  of  my  contemplation. 
So,  in  the  fecond  Book  of  Sidney's  Anadwt  where  the  (hipwreck 

of  Pyrocles  is  described  :  ** left  nothing  but  defpair  of  fafciic, 

«nd  cancelation  of  a  loath  fome  end,"    Steevens. 

A  Enter  three  FffiermesA  This  fcene  feeras  to  have  been  formed 
OU  the  following  lines  in  the  Corrfejfio  Amanth : 

*■  Thus  was  the  yonge  lorde  all  alone, 

*f  All  naked  in  a  poure  plite,— — 

"  There  came  a  fi flier  in  the  weye, 

"  And  (igh  a  man  there  naked  ftonde, 

tf  And  Whan  that  he  hath  underitondc 

"  The  eaufe,  he  hath  of  hym  great  routh  j 

ir  And  onely  of  his  poure  trouih 

"  Of  fueh  clothes  as  he  hadde 

"  With  great  pitee  this  lorde  he  claddc  : 

•*  And  he  hym  thonkcth  a*  he  (holde, 

"  And  faytti  hym  that  it  .hall  be  yoldc 

**  If  ever  he  gete  his  Hate  agcyne  ; 

"  And  praith  that  he  wolde  hym  fcync, 

■*  If  nigh  were  any  towne  for  hym* 
"  He  fayd,  ye,  Pentapolira, 

**  Where  both  kynge  and  quene  dwell  en. 

*'  Whan  he  this  talc  herdc  tdlen, 

-*  He  gladdeih  hym,  and  gan  befechc. 

ff  That  he  the  wtyc  hym  wolde  teche/'- 

F  f  4 
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2.F*sh.  Ho !  cojne,rand  bring  aiippcfhc:  nttsi  :. 
i.Fism  Whai< ^  Patch-brccch,  Iftjrl  ^  -^ii 
3.  Fa*.  'Whit  fay  yoti,  matter? j   l\  * '  * 

1.  Fish.  Look  how  thou  ftirreft  now  I'comeaway/ 
of  Pll  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion.-8* ■' ' ;;    ■';"■ A    ' 

3.  Fish.  'Faith,  rriafteryl  am  thinking  of  the 
poor  men  that  were  caft  away  before  us,  even  now. 

1.  Fish.  Alas,  poor  fouls,  it  grieved  my  heart  to 
hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us,  to  help 
them,9  when,  well-a-day,we  could  fcarce  help  our* 
felves. 

3.  Fish.  Nay,  mafter,  faid  not  I  as  much,  when 


Shakfpeare,  delighting  to  defcribe  the  manners  of  foch  people, 
lias  introduced  three  fifhermen  inftead  of  one*  and  extended  the 
dialogue  to  a  considerable  length.  M a lo  ne, 
'•  4  Htbat,  ho,  Pilch  I]  All  the  old  copies  read— What  iopekhe. 
.The  latter  emendation  was  made  by  Mu  Tyrwhitc  For  the  other 
I  am  refponfible.  Pilche,  as  he  hat  obferved,  is  a  leathern  coat. 
The  context  confirms  this  correction.  The  firft  fifherman  appears 
to  be  the  mafter,  and  fpeaks  with  authority,  and  fome  degree  of 
contempt,  to  the  third  fifherman,  who  is  a  fervant. — His  next 
fpeech,  What,  Patcfclreecb,  I  fay!  is  in  the  fame  ftyle.  The 
iecond  Fifherman  feems  to  be  a  fervant  likewife ;  and,  after  the 
mafter  has  called — What,  ho,  Pilche!— (for  fo  I  read,)— explains 
what  it  is  he  wants  t — Ha,  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 

Maloke. 

In  Twine's  tranflation  we  have  the  following  pafTage : — M  He 
was  a  rough  fifherman,  with  an  hoode  upon  his  head,  and  a  filthie 
leatbeme  pelt  upon. his  backe."    Steevens. 

• <witb  a  wannion.]     A  phrafe  of  which  the  meaning  is 

obvious,  though  I  cannot  explain  the  word  at  the  end  of  it.  ft  is 
common  in  many  of  our  old  plays.    Stebvehi. 

9  Alas,  poor/omit}  it  grieved  my  heart  Ac.]  So,  in  Tie  Winter9! 
Tale :  "  O  the  mofi  pifeons  cry  of  the  poor  fouls !  Sometimes  to  fee 
'em,  and  not  to  fee  'em  ; — now  the  (nip  boring  the  moon  with  her 
main-maft,  and  arictrfwaf  lowed  with  yeft  and  froth,  as  you'd  thraft 
a  cork  into  a  hogfhead.  .And  then  for  the  land-fervice — To  fee 
how  the  bear  tore.pm}  his  fhoulde^-bone;  hovj  be  cry' d  to  me  for 
help,"  &c.    MAL6its;- 
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I  few  the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled?1 
they  fay,  they  are  half  fiih,  half  flefhi  a  plague  on 
them,  they  ne'er  come,  but  I  look  to,  be  wafh'd. 
Mailer,  I  marvel  how*  the  fifties  live  in  the  fea. 

1 .  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-land ; f  the  great  ones 
eat  up  the  little  ones :  I  can  compare  our  riqh  mi- 
fejrs  to  nothing  fo  fitly  as  to  a  whale;  'a  plays  and 
tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before  him/  and  at 
lad  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales 
have  I  heard  ona'the  land,  who  never  leave  gaping, 
till  they've  fWallow'd  the  whole  parifh,  church; 
fteeple,  bells  and  all, 

P&R.  A  pretty  moral, 

3.  Fish.  But,  mafter,  if  I  had  been  the  fexton, 
I  would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry.5 

2.  Fish.  Why,  man  ? 

3.  Fish.  Becaufe  he  fhould  have  fwallow'cLme 
too :  and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would* 
have  kept  fuch  a  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he 


* tvben  Ifanv  tbe  porpus,  bow  be  bounced  and  tumbled?]  The 

riling  of  porpufes  near  a  veifel  at  fea,  has  long  been  confidered  by 
the  iuperftition  of  failors,  as  the  fore-runner  of  a  ftorro.  So,  in 
The  Ducbe/s  of  Malfy,  by  Webfter,  1623  :  ««  He  lifts  up  his  nofc 
)ike  a  foul  porpus  before  a  ftorm."    M a  l  o  n  e  . 

Malone  coniiders  this  prognoftick  as  arifing  merely  from  the 
fuperftition  of  the  failors :  but  Captain  Cook,  in  his  fecond  voyage 
to  the  fouth  feas,  mentions  the  playing  of  porpuffes  round  the  (hip  as 
a  certain  fign  of  a  violent  gale  of  wind.     M.  Mason. 

I  -a-land;]    This  word  occurs  feveral  timet  in  Twine's 

tranflation.    Stbbvbns. 

4  -  .-  as  to  a  nvbale ;  'a  plays  and  tumbles,  driving  tbe  poor  fry 
be/ore  bim^\     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

**  like  fcaled  fculls 

"  Before  the  belching  whale."    Stekvxits. 

5  /  would  bave  been  that  day  hi  tbe  belfry,]  That  is,  I  fhould 
with  to  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry*    M.  Mason, 
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fhouid  never  have  left,  till  he  caft  bclU,  fletple, 
church!  and  pariih,  up  again*     But  if  the  good 

king  Simonides  were  of  my  mind 

Pmr.  Simonides? 

$*Fi$b.  We  would  purge  thfe  land  of  theft  drones, 
that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

J*&*.  Hqvr  from  thfe  finny  fubjed  of  the  fcas 
Thefe  filhers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men; 
And  from  their  watry  empire  recoiled 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detfcd! 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honeft  fifhermen; 

2.  Fish.  Honeft!  good  fellow,  what's  that?  if 
it  be  a  day  fits  you,  fcratch  it  out  of  the  calendar, 
.and  no  body  will  look  after  it.6 

5  — ■--  the  fauxy/ubjta  of  the/to^l  Old  copies^*)?/.  Cor- 
reeled  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Malon*. 

*TMs  thought  is  not  moch  unlike  another  in  As  you  tike  it : 
•«  -4-^- this  oof  life,  exempt  from  publick  haunt, 
**  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  mining  taoofc*, 
"  Sermons  in  (tones,  and  good  in  every  thing," 

Stiivins. 

6  Honeft/  good  ft/low,  what's  that?  if  it  be  a  duy  Jits  torn,  fcratch 
it  out  of  the  calendar,  and  no  body  will  uok  after  //•]  The  old  copy 
leads—if  it  be  a  day  fits  yon,  /earth  out  of  the  calendar,  and  nobody 
look  after  it. 

Part  of  the  emendation  faggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens,  at  coifirased 
by  apaftaee  in  The  Coxcomb,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  quoted 
by  Mr.  M .  Mafon : 

49  I  fear  Ihrewdly,  I  mould  do  fomething 

"  That  wovld  qpiKe  fcratch  me  out  of  the  calendar." 

Malohi. 

The  preceding  fpeech  of  Pericles  affords  no  apt  introduction  to 

the  reply  of  the  fifherman.    Either  fomewhat  is  omitted  that  an> 

not  now  be  fupplied,  or  the  whole  pafTage  is  obfeured  by  more  than 

Common  depravation. 

It  mould  feem  that  the  prince  had  made  fome  remark  on  the  bad* 
nefs  of  the  day.     Perhaps  the  dialogue  originally  ran  thus; 

'•  Per.  Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honeft  fiihermen ;" 
■•  The  day  is  rough,  and  thwarts  your  occupation." 
"  2.  Fijb.  Honeft!  good  fellow,  what's  that  ?  If  it  beat*  a  day 
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t*H.  Nay;  fee,   the  fca  hath  eaft  upon  you* 

coaft i      i 

2.  Pish.  What  a  drtinkftn  kftftVt  WM  the  fea,  to 
caft  thee  in  our  w*y ! 7 

/>**.  A  maft  whom  both  the  wgtcrt  and  the  wind, 
In  that  vaft  tehnis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,1  entreats  you  pity  hifti  |  . 
He  afks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

i.  Fish.  No,  friend, cannot  you  beg?  here's  thefe 

fits  yo«,  /cratch  it  out  of  the  calendar,  and  nobody  a**//  loofc 
after  it." 

The  following  fpeech  of  Fferkk*  ia  carnally  abrupt  sad  iafca*- 
fequcnt:  .  .       ■  * 

••  Aftff  fee  the  fea  hath  call  upon  your  coaft*" 
tI)x  foKo  reads : 

•<  r#  may  fie  the  fea  hath  caft  sit  upon  yoor  todL" 
(  wctald  rather  fuppofc  the  poet  wrote :  ' 

"  Nay,  fee  the  fea  nath  caft  upon  your  coaft—/' 
Here  the  fjberman  inttfpdles.    The  pririee  theh  g&ea  6o : 
««  A  man"  &c.    Steiveks. 

May  not  here  be  an  aCofrwi  to  the  4fr  imfltftt&t  of  Cfeetot— 
f « If  you  like  the  day,  find  it  out  in  the  almanack,  and  nobody 
will  take  it  from  you/'    Firmii. 

The  allufion  is  to  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  which  art  f>ut 
down  in  fome  of  the  old  calendars,    botrci. 

Some  difficulty,  however,  will  remain,  unkfs  we  fuppoft  a  pre- 
ceding line  to  have  been  loft ;  for  Pericles  (as  the  text  ftands)  -has 
Taid  nothing  about  the  day.  I  fuQteft  that  in  the  loft  line  he  wi&'cl 
the  men  a  good  day.    MaloHb. 

7  —  to  caft  thee  in  our  way  /]  He  is  plavinaj  cm  the  word  cafl+ 
which  anciently  was  ufed  both  in  the  fcnie  of  to  throw,  and  to 
vomit.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

«  — —  yet  I  made  a  fhift  to  caft  toimf  * 

It  is  ufed  in  the  latter  fehfe  abbVe :  " till  he  tuft  belli,  &cL 

up  again"     M  A  Lo  N  E. 

•  '  '  hath  made  the  bail 

For  them  to  flay  «/#«,]  So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  V: 
"  In  fuch  a  (hadow  &c.  mankind  lives,  that  neither  they  know 
how  to  foreiee,  nor  what  to  fare ;  and  are,  like  tenit  ials,  ttfti 
by  the  racket  tf  the  higher  power*"     SteiTISTS, 
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ih  our<country  of  .Greece,,  gets  n^orc  with  begging, 
than  we  can  do  with  working. 

r; .3.  Fish.  Can'ft  thdu  catch  ,*ny  fifliM  then? 

:  Per.  I  never  pra&is'd  it. 

4l  :2.  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wiltftarvefure;  for  here's 
nothing  to  be  got  now  a-days,  unlets  thou  can'ft 
fifhforV   ;  • 

Per.  What  I  have  been,  I  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  1  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  fhrunk  up  with  cold  :9  my  veins  are  chill, 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  fuffice 
Ya  give  my  tongue  that  heat,  to  afk  your  help; 
-Which  if  you  (hall  refufe;  when  I  am  dead, 
For  I  am  a  man,*  pray  fee  me  buried. 

i.  Fish.  Die  quoth-a?  Now  gods  forbid  !  I  have 
a  gown  here;  come,  put  it  on ;3  keep  thee  warm. 
Now,  afore  me,  a  handfome  fellow !  *  Come,  thou 
ihalt  go  home,  and  we'll  have  flefh  for  holidays, 

..U man lhj-unk  up <uJitb cold:]    Old  copy : 

A  man  throng 'd  up  nuitb  cold; 
1  fufpeft  that  throng*  dt  which,  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  it 
corrupt.    Wc  might  read :  .  - 

A  man  flirunk  up  with  cold; 
(It  might  have  been  anciently  written  Jhronk.)     So,  in  Cjmheline : 

9€  Ihe/brlrtiing  (laves  of  winter ."     Ma  lone. 

*  For  I  am  a  mau%"\  Old  copy — for  that  I  am*  I  omit  that, 
which  is  etraally  unneceffary  to  fenfe  and  metre.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  Haply  for  I  am  black." 
For  is  hecaufei     Steevens. 

3  —  /  have  a  gown  here ;  &c]  In  the  profe  hiftory  of  Kynge 
Appolyn  of  Thyre,  already  quoted,  the  fifherman  alfo  gives  him 
"  one  halfe  of  his  blacke  mantclle  for  to  cover  his  body  with/' 

Steevens, 

4 afore  m,9  a  handfome  fellow!]     So,  in  Twine's  rranfla- 

tion:  ««  When  the  fiflierman  beheld  the  comlinejfe  and  beavtie  of  the 
yoong  gentleman,  he  was  mooved  with  coropaffion  towardes  him, 
and  led  him  into  his  houfe,  and  feaftcd  him  with  fuch  fare  as  he 

Erefentlv  had ;  and  the  more  amplie  to  expreffe  his  great  affection, 
e  difrobed  himfelfe  of  his  poore  and  fimplecloake"  &c.  Sti  e  v  e  ku 
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fifh  for  fading-days,  and  moreover  puddings  and 
flap-jacks  ;f  and  thou  (hale  be  welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you,  fin 

2.  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  faid  you  could 
not  beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2.  Fish.  But  crave?  Then  Til  turn  craver  topj4 
and  fo  1  fhall  'fcape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipp'd  then?i 
2.  Fish.  O,  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all;  for  if  all 
your  beggars  were  whipp'd,  I  would  wifh  no  better 
office,   than  to  be  beadle.     But,   mailer,  I'll   go 
draw  up  the  net.       [Exeunt  two  of  the  Fifhermen/ 

Per.  How  well  this  honeft  mirth  becomes  their 

labour! 
1.  Fish.  Hark  you,  fir !  do  you  know  where  you 

are? 
Per.  Not  well. 

1.  Fish.  Why  Til  tell  you:  this  is  called  Penta- 
polis,  and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per.  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him  ? 


5  flejb  fir  holidays,  fl/b  fir  fafting-dayt,    and  morco'er 

puddings  and  flap- jacks ;]  In  the  old  copy  this  paflagc  is  ftrangely 
corrupted.  It  reads — flefli  for  all  days,  fifh  for  failing  days,  and 
more,  or  puddings  and  flap-jacks.  Dr.  Farmer  fuggefted  to  me  the 
correction  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence :  for  the  other  emenda- 
tion I  am  refponfible.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  would  read — flefh  for  ale* 
days :  but  this  was  not,  1  think,  the  language  of  the  time;  though 
ales  and  church-ales  was  common.     Ma  lone. 

flap-jack* ;]  In  fome  counties  a  flap-jack  fignifies  an  apple* 
puff;  but  anciently  it  feems  to  have  meant  a  pancake.  Bat,  what* 
ever  it  was,  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  1627 : 
"  For  when  a  man  is  ill,  or  at  the  point  of  death,  I  would  know 
whether  a  difh  of  buttered  rice  with  a  little  cynamon,  ginger,  and 
fugar,  a  little  minced  meat,  or  roft  beefe,  a  few  ftewed  prunes,  a 
race  of  greene  ginger,  zflap-jacke,  &c«  bee  not  better  than  a  little 
poorejohn,"  Sec.    Steivins, 
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%.  Fiui.  Ay,  fir  j  *nd  he  deferves  foto  be  call 'd, 
for  his  peaceable  reign,  and  gpod  government. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,5  fince  from  his  fubjects 
He  gains  the  name  of  good,  by  his  government. 
How  far  is  his  court  diftant  from  this  fhore? 

i-  Fish.  Marry,  fir,  half  a  day's  journey  j  and 
I'll  tell  vou,  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-mor- 
row is  her  birth-day;  and  there  are  princes  and 
knights  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  juft 
and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Did  but  my  fortunes  equal  my  defires, 
I'd  wifli  to  make  one  there.6 

i.  Fish.  O  fir,  things  muft  be  as  they  may ;  and 
what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal  for — 
his  wife's  foul.' 


*  £.'  r  z  acrr-  raj.  A:."    This  fpeech,  in  the  old  copies,  is 

:•: gi  k  iiLnr?    I  xrs  xiLi  zzafx&i  a  few  of  the  words  for 

4  re  u  »ror  *iag»  &w  «  jpins  bob 

*  ~iu  uuieda  i*  mae  ri  jwii,  by  bii  government." 

STfeEVENS. 

'  jWjvvr  trtmw  jw.  T     The  ?Ml  copy  m  fellows  i 

#  -r  *r    frtamu  .  w  :c  •*▼  .? rites. 

J»  ml  n:  p*dlt*>  ji  .Vnries  ttraiigxaiit  mis  fesoe,  wcreddtgned 
*  «  x  acac  jsc»  .annuc  :*?  rdtorcc  a;  is  wkaoat  foch  petty 
kctk  a  I  :swe  -mci  m  «  acmim  irahuce.    Steevivs. 

"  ——..a*  aa»  .-  -«rt  zemt  ~%  ±c/  This  p«5age,  in  its  pre- 
fer fcac  >  v  uc  arciarftg^.  w-  ax^tc  xaf :— ••  O.fir,  thing* 
wad  x  »  f*»   w     soc  if^  x  2ssi  clsicc  *~.  he  may  not  iaw- 

£  .-»-■»  -~^  «»^  &  r  .?Tr"ir.-:  .v  /;:.••';  .^; — mi  what 
•»  awr**  *  45  ***  mc  -*-^^  .--*  »  f;  »■*■/  1/.  r*  >*j£.#  not  /?  *ju 

m  >  «  -t«r  r-acs*  *&?£  >r  cilt  irtber  i:r  /«**.— Thus,  m 
«•  £«rac  iKK.  cur  sDfcacs  *o  icpKy/1    Malgkf. 
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Re-enter  the  mo  Filhermen,  drawing  up  a  *ei. 

r 

2.  Fish.  Help,  matter,  help;  here's  a  fifti  hang* 
in  the  net,  like  a  poor  maa's  right  in  the  law  t 
'twill  hardly  come  out.  Ha !  bots  on't,8  'tis  coma 
at  laft,  and  'tis  turned  to  a  rufty  armour. 

Per.  An  armour,  friends !  I  pray  you,  let  me  fee 
it. 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  crofles,* 

what  a  man  is  not  fare  to  compafi,  be  has  yet  ajs#  right  to  attempt*— 
Thus  far  the  paflage  is  clear.  The  fifhennan  may  tbea  be  fuppafcd 
to  begin  a  new  te&tva£t~-His'wifit,sfa*I~bTiX  hew  he  is  interrupted 
by  his  comrades.  He  might  otherwife  have  proceeded  to  fay — TBe 
good  will  of  a  wife  indeed  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  difficult  of  at* 
taimneat.     A  hujband  is  in  the  right  toftrruefor  it,  but  after  all  bit 

pains  may  fail  tofecure  it. 1  with  his  brother  sKhertsea  had  called 

off  his  attention  before  he  had  had  time  to  utter  his  laft  three  words. 

Stbsvsms.' 

The  fiiherman  means,  I  think,  to  6y,~ "  What  a  man  cannot 
get,  these  is  no  law  againft  giving,  to  fave  his  wife's  foul  from 
purgatory."    Farmer. 

It  is  difficult  to  extraft  any  kind  of  fenfe  from  this  paflage,  as  it 
ftands,  and  I  don't  fee  how  it  can  be  amended.  Perhaps  the  mean* 
ing  may  be  this : — "  And  what  a  man  cannot  accompUlk,  he  may 
lawfully  endeavour  to  obtain ;"  as  for  inftance,  his  wife's  afifaftkNU 

With  refpe&  to  Farmer's  explanation,  I  cannot  conceive  how  a 
man  can  give  what  he  cannot  get :  befides,  if  the  words  were) 
capable  ofthe  meaning  he  fuppoies,  they  would  not  appty  to  any 
thing  that  had  pafled,  or  been  faid  before ;  and  this  firoeraiaa  is  a 
ihrewd  fellow,  who  is  not  fuppofed  to  fpeak  nonfenfe. 

M.  Mason. 

« bots  on't,]    The  hots  are  the  worms  that  breed  in  hafts. 

This  comick  execration  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  room  of  mm  left 
decent.    It  occurs  in  King  Hasry  IF.  aad  in  many  other  aid  plays. 

Ma  lone. 

See  the  Reliattes  of  Ancient  Poetry,  in  the  old  fong  of  The  Milter 
of  Mansfield,  Part  II.  line  6c. : 

«•  Quoth  Dick,  a  hots  on  you.'-    Pbrcy.  '* 

9 after  all  my  crofles,]    For  the  iaiemaQ  of  the  word  my, 

I  am  anfwerable.    Maloni. 
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Thou  giv'ft  me  fomcwhat  to  repair  myfelf  * 
And,  though  it  was  mine  o#n/  part  of  mine  he- 
ritage, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me. 
With  this  ftridt  charge,  (even  as  he  left  his  life,) 
Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  bath  been  ajbield 
'Twixt  me  and  death ;  (and  pointed  to  this  brace:)* 
For  that  itfav'd  met  keep  it;  in  like  neceffity, 
Which  gods  proteEl  thee  from  I  it  may  defend  thee.4 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  fo  dearly  lov'd  it; 
Till  the  rough  feas,  that  fpare  not  any  man, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd,they  give't  again:5 
I  thank  thee  for't ;  my  fhipwreck's  now  no  ill, 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  by.  will.6 

*  Andy  though  it  was  mine  own,]  i.  e.  And  /  thank  you,  though 
k  was  my  own.    M alone. 

1 this  brace:]    The  brace  is  the  armour  for  the  arm.   So, 

in  Troilus  and  Creffsda: 

"  111  hide  my  filver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 

"  And  in  my  vant-inw*  pot  this  wither'd  brawn." 

Avant  bras*  Fr.    Stbevbns. 

See  Vol.  XI.  p.  265,  n.  8.    Malonb. 

«  Which  gods  protea  thee  from!  &c]  The  old  copies  read,  unin- 
telligibly : 

"  The  which  the  gods  protect  thee,  fame  may  defend  thee." 
I  am  anfwerable  for  the  correction. — The  licence  taken  in  omit- 
ting the  pronoun  before  have,  in  a  fubfequent  line  of  this  ipeech, 
was  formerly  not  uncommon.    See  note  on  the  following  paflage 
in  Othello,  Aft  III.  fc.  iii  : 

••  Give  me  a  living  reafon  (he's  difloyal."    Malone. 

Being  certain  that  the  metre  throughout  this  play  was  once 
legular,  I  correct  the  line  in  queftion  thus : 
•'  — -  in  like  neceflity, 
•'  Which  gods  protect  thee  from !  it  may  defend  thee." 

Steevbns. 

5  though  calmd9  they  eive't  again :]     Old  copies : 

— —  though  calm'd,  have  given  it  again.     Stei vi ns. 

• by  will.]  Old  copy — in  his  will.   For  the  fake  of  metre  I 

read — by  will.     So,  in  As  yon  like  it ; .  •«  By  will  but  a  poor  thou- 
sand crowns."    Stbbvbns. 
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1.  Fish.  What  mean  you,  fir? 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of 
worth, 
For  it  was  fometime  target  to  a  king; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.   He  lov'd  me  dearly, 
And  for  his  fake,  I  wifh  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you'd  guide  me  to  your  fovereign's  court, 
Where  with't  I  may  appear  a  gentleman; 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better,4  [ 

I'll  pay  your  bounties;  till  then,  reft  your  debtor. 

1.  Fish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady? 

Per.  I'll  fhow  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arms* 

1.  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it,5  and  the  gods  givd 
thee  good  on't ! 

2.  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend ; 6  'twas  we 
that  made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough  feam& 
of  the  waters :  there  are  certain  condolements,  cer- 
tain vails.  I  hope,  fir,  if  you  thrive,  you'll  remem- 
ber from  whence  you  had  it.7 

Per.  Believe't,  I  will. 
Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I  am  cloth'd  in  fteeUf 

«  And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better,]     Old  copy : 
And  if  that  ever  my  lonv  fortune's  better,         . 
We  (hould  read — "  My  low  fortunes  better."    Better  is  in  this 
place  a  verb,  2nd  fortunes  the  plural  number.    M.  Mason. 
.     *  Why,  do  ye  take  it,]    That  is,  in  plainer  terms, — Why,  take  it. 

Steivbnk 

6  Ay,  but  hark  you,  myfriejid;  Sec]     Thus,  in  Twine's  tramV 
lation  :  "  And  in  the  meane  time  of  this  one  thing  onely  doe  I  putte** 
thee  in  minde,  that  when  thou  (halt  be  reftored  to  thy  former  dig- 
nity, thou  do  not  defpife  to  thinke  on  the  bafenefle  of  the1  poore 
piece  of  garment."    Steevins. 

i  from  whence  you  bad  it.]  For  this  correction  I  am  anfwer- 

ablc.     The  old  copies  read — had  them.    Ma  lone.  - 

8  Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I  am  cloth'd  in  pel  i\  Old  copy,  only; 
By  your  furtherance  I  am  cloth*  d  in  ftieel\'TZ—r»        j.       -  ■>  — 

Voi.  XIII.  G  g       "*         '      w 
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And  fpitc  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  fca,g 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm;9 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myfelf 
Upon  a  courfer,  whofe  delightful  fteps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  fee  him  tread.— 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bafes.* 

I' either  read: 

2*7  ^«r  forbearance  I am  cloath'diufleel; 
L  e.  by  your  forbearance  to  claim  the  armour,  which  being  juft 
drawn  up  in  your  net,  might  have  been  detained  as  your  own  pro- 
perty ;— or,  for  the  fake  of  metre  alfo : 

Now,  by  your  furtherance,  &c.     Stebvins. 

•  Andfpiie  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  fea,]     We  might  read  {with 

Dr.  Scwel) 

— — Sp**e  °f  *H  tb*  rapture  of  the  fea, 

That  is, — notwithftanding  that  the  fea  hath  ravijb'd  fo  much  ftoo| 

me*    So,  afterwards: 

49  Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
•c  Was  by  the  rough  fcas  reft  of  (hips  and  men." 

Again,  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  1 602  * 
"  Till  envious  fortune,  and  the  ravenous  fea, 
'•  Did  rob,  difrobe,  and  fail  us  of  our  own.". 

But  the  old  reading  is  fufficiently  intelligible*    M a l o if  i. 

I  am  not  fure  but  that  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.     We  ftifl 

talk  of  the  breaking  of  the  fea,  and  the  breakers.     What  is  the 

rupture  of  the  fea,  but  another  word  for  the  breaking  of  it  \  Rupture 

means  any  folution  of  continuity.     Steevins. 

9  This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm ;]    The  old  copy  read**- 
his  building*    Biding  was,  I  believe,  the  poet's  word.    Malohi. 

This  conjecture  appears  to  be  juft.    A  fimilar  exprdfion  occur* 
%  Othello: 


-look,  I  have  a  weapon, 


"  A  better  never  did  itfelf  fyftam 

"  Upon  a  foldier's  thigh." 
i.  e.  hold  its  biding,  or  place,  there. 

Any  ornament  of  enchafed  gold  was  anciently  ftyled  zje*weL  So, 
in  Markham's  Arcadia,  1607  :— "  She  gave  him  a  <very  fmejrwel, 
wherein  was  fet  a  mod  rich  diamond."    Steeve  ns. 

*  — —a pair  of  bafes.]  Ba/es  appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
loofe  breeches.  Thus,  in  the  firft  book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia: 
"  About  his  middle  he  had,  inftead  of  bafes,  a  long  cloake  of 

I  -   '       . 
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2.  Fish.  We'll  fure  provide:  thou  fhalt  have  my 
beftgown  to  make  thee  a  pair;  and  I'll  bring  thee  to 
the  court  myfelf. 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ; 
This  day  HI  rife,  or  elfe  add  ill  to  ill.       [Exeunt. 


filke,"  &c— Again,  in  the  third  Book :  "  His  ba/es  (which  he 
ware  fo  long,  as  they  came  almoft  to  his  ankle,)  were  embroidered 
onely  with  olacke  worms,  which  Teemed  to  crawle  up  and  downe, 
as  readie  alreadie  to  devour  him." — It  is  clear  from  thefe  paflages, 
that  ba/es  (as  if  derived  from  Bas,  Fr.  a  flocking,  as  I  formerly 
fuppofed,)  cannot  mean  any  kind  of  de/enfive  covering  for  the 

In  this  concluding  obfervation  the  late  Captain  Grofe  agreed 
with  me ;  though  at  the  fame  time  he  confefled  his  inability  to  deter- 
mine, with  any  degree  of  precifion,  what  ba/es  were.  Stkevens. 
Johnfon  tells  us,  in  his  Dictionary,  that  ba/es  are  part  of  any 
ornament  that  hangs  down  as  houfings,  and  Quotes  a  paflage  from 
Sidney's  Arcadia :  "  Phalantus  was  all  in  white,  having'  his  bafet 
and  caparifons  embroidered  :" — and  to  confirm  this  explanation  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  [lower]  valances  of  a  bed  are  ftill  called 
the  ba/es. 

In  Maffinger's  PicJure,  Sophia,  fpeaking  of  Hilario's  difguife, 
lays  to  Corilca : 

•*  You,  minion, 

•*  Had  a  hand  in  it  too,  as  it  appears, 

"  Your  petticoat  krres  for  ba/es  to  this  warrior.'* 

M.  Ma  so*. 

Bafts ,  fignified  the  bottfings  of  a  horfe,  and  may  have  been  ufed 
in  that  fenfe  here.  So,  in  Fairfax's  tranflation  of  Taffb's  God/ny 
rf  Bulloigne  : 

**  And  with  his  dreaming  blood  his  ba/es  dide." 

Malomi^ 


Gg  a 
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SCENE     II. 

The  fame.  A  publick  Way,  or  Platform,  leading  to 
the  Lifts.  A  Pavilion  by  the  fide  of  it,  for  the 
reception  of  the  King,  Princefs,  Lords,  fcfc. 

.  Enter  Simonides,Thaisa,  Lords, and  Attendants. 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  ?• 
i.  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege; 
And  flay  your  coming  to  prefent  themfelves. 
Sim.  Return  them,  we  are  ready;4    and  our 
daughter, 
In  honour  of  whofe  birth  thefe  triumphs  arc, 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat  , 
For  men  to  fee,  and  feeing  wonder  at. 

[Exit  a  Lord. 


*  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  ?]  In  Gowcr's  poem, 
and  Kynge  Afpolyn  of  Thy  re,  1510,  certain  gymnaftick  exercifes 
only  are  performed  before  the  Pentapolitan  monarch,  antecedent  to 
die  marriage  of  Appollinus,  the  Pericles  of  this  play.  The  prefent 
tournament,  however,  as  well  as  the  dance  in  the  next  (bene,  (eemt 
to  have  been  fuggefted  by  a  paflage  of  the  former  writer,  who,  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  the  wedding  of  Appollinus  waa  cele- 
brated, fays: 
#  «•  The  knight et  that  be  yonge  and  proude, 

««  Thti  jufie  firft,  and  after  daunce."    Ma  lone. 

A  triumph,  in  the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time,  fignificd  any 
publick  Jhvw,  fuch  as  a  Majk  or  Rrvtl>  Sec.  Thus,  ia  Kmg 
Richard  II: 

"  hold  thofe  jufts  and  triumphs  ?" 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VI: 

««  With  (lately  triumphs,  mirthful  comick  fhows." 

Stiivins. 
4  Return  them,  toe  are  ready j]  i,  e.  return  them  notice,  that  we 
are  ready,  &c.    Percy. 
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Thai.  It  pleafeth  you,  my  father,  to  exprefs $ 
My  commendations  great,  whofe  merit's  lefs. 

Sim.  'Tis  fit  it  fhould  be  fo;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itfelf : 
As  jewels  lofe  their  glory,  if  negle&ed, 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  refpe<5ted. 
'Tis  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight,  in  his  device.6 

Thai.  Which,  to  prefcrve  mine  honour,  1*11  per- 
form.7 

Enter  a  Knight ;    be  pajfes  over  the  ftage%  and  bis 
/quire  prefents  his  Jhield  to  the  Princefs. 

•  Sim.  Who  is  the  firft  that  doth  prefer  himfelf? 
Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  fhield 
Is  a  black  iEthiop,  reaching  at  the  fun ; 
The  word,  Lhx  tua  vita  wibi.* 


*  It  pleajeth  you,  Sec]     Old  copy  t 

It  pleafeth  you,  my  roy al  father  to  exprefi       ■■« 
As  this  verfe  was  too  long  by  a  foot,  I  have  omitted  the  epithet 
royal.     Steevens. 

6  Tit  nvwyour  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 

The  labour  of  each  knight,  in  his  device.]     The  old  copy  reads 
—to  entertain,  which  cannot  be  right.     Mr.  Steevens  fuggefted  the 

emendation.     Malone. 

* 

The  fenfe  would  be  clearer  were  we  to  fubftitute,  both  in  this 
and  the  following  inftance,  office.  Honour,  however,  may  mean 
her  fituation  as  queen  of  the  feaft,  as  (he  is  afterwards  denominated* 

The  idea  of  this  fcene  appears  to  have  been  caught  from  the  Iliad* 
Book  III.  where  Helen  describes  the  Grecian  leaders  to  her  father- 
in-law  Priam*     Steevens. 

"'  Which,  to  preferve  mine  honour,  I'll  perform.]  Perhaps  we  fhould 
read — to  prefer,  i.e.  advance.     Percy. 

*  The  word,  Lux  tua  *vita  mihh]     What  we  now  call  the  motto, 

Gg3 
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Sim.  He  loves  you  well,  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[Tbefteond  knight  paffes. 
Who  is  the  fecond,  that  prcfents  himfelf  ? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  flricld 
Is  an  arm'd  knight,  that's  conquered  by  a  lady: 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanifh,  Piu  per  dulfura  que  per 
fuerfa.9 

[The  third  knight  paffes. 
Sim.  And  what's  the  third? 

Thai.  The  third,  of  Antioch; 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry : 
The  worf,  Me  pomp*  provexit  apex.* 

[The  fourth  knight  paffes. 

was  fometimes  termed  the  word  or  mot  by  our  old  writers.    Le  no?, 
French.    So,  in  Marfton's  Satires,  1599: 

"  Fabius'  perpetual  golden  coat, 

«*  Which  might  hzvefemper  idem  for  a  mot.'9 

Thefe  Latin  mottos  may  perhaps  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  the 
learning  of  Shakfpeare,  or  as  an  argument  to  (hew  that  he  was  not 
the  author  of  this  play  ;  but  tournaments  were  fo  fafhionable  and 
frequent  an  entertainment  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  lie 
might  \cry  cafily  have  been  furnifhed  with  thefe  fhreds  of  literature. 

M  alone. 

9  ~^— Piu  per  dulpira  que  per  fuercaJ]  That  is,  more  by  fweet- 
nefs  than  by  forte.  The  author  mould  have  written  Mat  per 
dulcura,  &c.  Piu  in  Italian  fignifies  more ;  but,  I  believe,  there 
is.no  fuch  Spanifh  word.     Ma  lone. 

*  Mepompx  provexit  apex.]    All  the  old  copies  have — Me 

fompey,  He.  Whether  we  fhould  amend  thefe  words  as  follows — me 
pomp**  provexit  apex, — or  correct  them  thus — me  Pompw  provexit 
apex,  I  confefs  my  ignorance.  A  lureatb  of  chivalry,  in  its  com- 
mon fenfe,  might  be  the  defert  of  many  knights  on  many  various 
occafions ;  fo  that  its  particular  claim  to  honour  on  the  prefent  one 
is  not  very  clearly  afcertained. — If  the  wreath  declares  of  itfelf 
that  it  was  once  the  ornament  of  Pompeys  helm,  perhaps  here  may 
be  fome  allufion  to  thofe  particular  marks  of  diftinction  which  he 
wore  after  his  bloodlefs  victory  over  the  Cilician  pirates : 

"  Et  viclis  cedat  piratica  laurea  Gallis."    Ste b  v e  ns. 
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Sim.  What  is  the  fourth?1 
Thai.  A  burning  torch/  that's  turned  upfide 
down; 
The  word,  S^uod  me  alii,  me  extinguit. 

Sim.  Which  (hows  that  beauty  hath  his  power 
and  will, 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

[The  fifth  knight  paffes. 
Thai.  The  fifth,  an  hand  environed  with  clouds ; 
Holding  out  gold,  thdt's  by  the  touchftonc  tried : 
The  motto  thusA  Sic  f pell  anda  fides. 

[Thefixtb  knight  paffes. 
Sim.  And  what's  the  fixth  and  laft,  which  th{ 
knight  himfelf 
With  fuch  a  graceful  courtefy  deliver'd  ? 

Thai.  He  fccms  a  ftranger;  but  his  prefent  is 
A  wither'd  branch,5  that's  only  green  at  top ; 
The  motto,  In  hdcfpe  vivo. 

Stccvcns  is  clearly  right  in  reading  pomp*,  inflead  of  Pompey% 
and  the  meaning  of  the  knight  in  the  choice  of  bis  device  and  mottyt 
{cems  to  have  been,  to  declare  that  he  was  not  incited  by  love  to 
enter  the  lifts,  but  by  the  defire  of  glory*  and  the  ambition  of  ob- 
taining the  wreath  of  victory  which  Thaifa  was  to  beftow  upon  the 
conqueror,    M.  Mason. 

J  What  is  the  fourth  ?]    i,  c.  What  is  the  fourth  device. 

Maloni. 

*  A  burning  torch ,  &c]  This  device  and  motto  may  have  been 
taken  from  Daniel's  tranflation  of  Pamlus  Jovhu,  in  1585,  m  which 
they  are  found,    Signat.  H.  7.  b,    Malonb. 

The  fame  idea  occurs  again  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I : 
"  Here  diet  the  dulky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
"  Cbok'd"  &c.    Steevens. 

*  Hefeems  &c]     Old  copy : 

Hefeemt  to  be  a  ftranger  \  but  his  frefent 
Is  a  wither  d  branch,         » 
fax  reafons  frequently  given,  I  have  here  deferted  the  ancient  text. 

STlEYlBt* 

Gg4 


456  p£  ftixit;^     ' 

Sim.  A  pretty  moral;    '         T:    *-       ". . 
Prbm  the  dejedtcd  ftate  wherein  he  is; 
He  Hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  m$y  flourifh. 

i.  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his  out- 
,    ward  (how 
Can  any  way  fpeak  in  his  juft  commend: 
For,  by  his  rufty  outfide,  he  appears 
To  have  pra&is'd  more  the  whipftock,6  than  the 
lance. 

£   2.  Lord.   He  well  m^y  be  a  ftfanger,  for  he 

comes-. 
To  an  hojiour'd'  triumph,  ftrangely  furnifticd. 

3.  Lord.  And  on  fet  purpofe  let  his.  armour  ruft 
Until  this  day,  to  fcoiir  it  in  theduft.7 

Sim.  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  fcai) 
The  outward  tiabit  by  the  inward  man,1 


6  the  whipftock,]    i.  c.  the  carter's  whip.    See  note  op 

Twelfth  Night,  Vol.  IV.  p.  53,  n.  5.     Ste evens. 

'  ■    ■■  let  his  armour  rufi 

Until  this  day,  to  fcour  it  in  the  duj?."\  The  idea  of  this  ill- 
appointed  knight  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  Book  I :  "His  armour  of  as  old  a  fafhion,  befides  the 
rnftie  poornefTe  &c. — fo  that  all  that  looked  on,  meafured  bis  length 
on  the  earth  already,"  &c.    Steevens. 

8  The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  matt  J]  i.  e.  that  makes  us  fcan 
the  inward  man  by  the  outward  habit. 

•    This  kind  of  invcrfion  was  formerly  very  common.    So,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  : 

**  that  many  may  be  meant 

•c  By  the  fool  multitude."  / 

See  the  note  on  that  paflage  in  Vol.  V.  p.  456,  n.  2.    Maloni. 

Why  fliould  we  not  read —    • 

"  The  inward  habit  by  the  outward  man." 

The  words  were  accidentally  mifplaced.  In  the  profe  romance 
already  quoted,  the  king  fays:  "  —the  habyte  maketh  not  the 
relygious  man."     Steevens. 

In  my  copy  this  line  is  quoted  in  aa  old  hand  as  Mr.  Steevens 
reads.    Farmer. 
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Put  (lay,  the  knights  are  coming;  we'll  withdraw 

Jnto  the  gallery.  [Exeunt* 

[Great  Jbouts%  and  all  cry,  The  mean  knightA 


S  C  E  N  E     III. 

The  fame.  A  Hall  of  State.-*- A  Banquet  prepared. / 

Enter  Simonides,  Thaisa,  Lords,  Knights,  amf 
Attendants, 

Sim.  Knights, 
To  fay  you  are  welcome,  were  fbperfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds,* 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms, 
Were  more  than  you  expedt,  or  more  than's  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  fhow  commends  itfelf.  • 

Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feaft; 
Yqu  are  my  guefts.1 


I  don't  think  any  amendment  neceflary ;  but  the  paflage  ihould 
be  pointed  thus  .* 

"  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  (ban 
"  The  outward  habit  by,  the  inward  man." 
That  is,  that  makes  us  fcan  the  inward  man,  by  the  outward  habit, 

M.  Mason* 

9  Qreatjbguis,  and  all  cry,  The  mean  knight.]  Again,  in  the 
firft  Book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia:  "  The  vi&ory  being  by  the  judges 
given,  the  trumpets  witnefled  to  the  ill-apparelled  knight." 

Steevini. 

*  To  place  Sec]  The  quarto,  1609,  reads—/  place,  and  this 
corrupt  reading  was  followed  in  that  of  161 9,  and  in  the  folio, 
1664.     The  emendation  is  taken  from  the  folio,  168  c. 

Maloni. 
3  You  are  my  guefts.]  Old  copy : 
You  are  princes,  and  my  guefls. 
But  as  all  the  perfonages  addreflcd  were  not  princes,  and  as  the 
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9jfrf/f  But  you,  my  knight  and  gueft; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  vidlory  I  give, 
And  crows  you  king  of  this  day's  happincfa. 

Per.  'Tis  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  my  merit.4 

Sim.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  artifts,5  art  hath  thus  decreed, 
To  mike  fome  good,  but  others  to  exceed; 
And  you're  her  laboured  fcholar.  Come,  queen  o'the 

feaft,' 
(For,  daughter,  fo  you  are,)  here  take  your  place: 
Marfhal  the  reft,  as  they  defervc  their  grace. 

Knights*  We  are  honour'd  much  by  good  Si- 
rnonides. 

Sim.  Your  prefence  glads  our  days;  honour  wt 

love. 
For  who  hates  honour,  hates  the  gods  above. 

Marsh.  Sir,  yond's  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

I*  Knight.  Contend  not,  fir;  for  we  are  gentle-, 
men, 


roeafure  is  overburthened  by  the  admiffion  of  thefe  words,  I  have 
left  them  out. 

The  change  I  have  made,  like  wife  affords  a  natural  introduction 
to  the  fuccccding  fpeech  of  the  princefs.    Stievins, 

4 than  my  merit.]  Thus  the  original  quarto,  1609.     '^e 

fecond  quarto  has — fy  merit.     Malone. 

*  In  framing  artifts,]     Old  copy; 
In  framing  an  artift. 
This  j udicious  emendation  is  Mr.  Malone 's.     Steetenb. 

•    6  Come,  queen  o'the  feaft, 

(For,  daughter,  fo  you  are,)]    So,  in  The  Winter9!  Yak: 

"  prcfent  yourfelf 

«•  That  ivbicb jou  are,  mjprefs  §'tbefea/L"     Stebvem. 
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That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes. 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  defpife.7 

Per.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

Sim.  Sit,  fit,  fir;  fit. 

Per.  By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts^ 
Thefe  cates  refill  me,  fhe  not  thought  upon.8 

'  That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes, 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  defpife.]     This  is  the  reading  of 
the  quarto,  1619.    The  firft  quarto  reads: 

Have  neither  in  our  hearts ,  nor  outward  eyes, 

Envies  the  great,  nor  (hall  the  low  defpife*     Malon  b. 

•  By  Jwe,  I  wonder,  that  it  king  of  thoughts % 
Thefe  cates  refift  me,  (he  not  thought  upon*]  All  the  copies 
lead — "  be  not  thought  upon"— and  thefe  lines  are  given  to  Si- 
monides.  In  the  old  plays  it  is  obfervable  that  declarations  of 
affection,  whether  difguifed  or  open,  are  generally  made  by  both 
the  parties;  if  the  lady  utters  a  tender  fentiment,  a  correfponding 
fentiment  is  ufually  given  to  her  lover. — Hence  I  conclude  that 
the  author  wrote, 

■         (he  not  thought  upon ; 
and  that  thefe  lines  belong  to  Petioles.    If  he  be  right,  I  would 
read: 

he  now  thought  upon. 

The  prince  recollecting  his  prefent  ftate,  and  comparing  it  with 
that  of  Simonides,  wonders  that  he  can  eat.  In  Gower,  where, 
this  entertainment  is  particularly  defcribed,  it  is  faid  of  Appollinus, 
the  Pericles  of  the  prefent  play,  that 

"  He  fette  and  caft  about  his  eie 

4t  And  fawe  the  lordes  in  eftate, 

"  And  with  hym  felfe  were  in  debate 

"  Thynkende  what  he  had  lore ; 

"  And  fuch  a  forowe  he  toke  therefore, 

"  That  he  fat  ever  ftille  and  thought, 

"  As  he  which  of  no  meat  rough  t." 

So,  in  Kyng  Appolyn  of  Thyre,  1510:  €€ at  thelafthefate 

him  down  at  the  table,  and  without  **yng*>  be  behelde  the  noble 
company  of  lordes  and  grete  eftates. — Thus  as  he  looked  all  about, 
a  grete  lorde  that  ferved  at  the  kynge's  table  fayde  unto  the  kynge, 
Certes,  fyr,  this  man  wolde  gladly  your  honour,  for  he  dooth  not 
ete,  but  beholdeth  hertely  your  noble  magnyfycence,  and  is  in 
poynt  to  weep." 

The  words  refift  me,  however,  do  not  well  correfpond  with  this 
idea.     Perhaps  they  are  corrupt.    Malohi. 
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Thjj.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 


Thefe  eates  refift  me,]  i.  e.  go  againffc  my  ftomach.  I  would 
read,  however— be  not  thought  upon. 

It  appears  from  Gower  and  the  piofe  novel,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  following  circumftances,  that  the  thoughts  of  Pericles  were  not 
yet  emplpyed  about  the  Prince fi.  He  is  only  ruminating  on  hit 
paft  misfortunes,  on  his  former  lofles.  The  lady  had  found  out  what 
ailed  her,  long  before  Pericles  made  a  ftmilar  difcovery. 

Stievbns* 

I  have  no  doubt  but  Jhe  is  the  right  reading,  that  the  firft  of 
thefe  fpeeches  belongs  to  Pericles ;  and  that  the  words  thefe  cates 
refift  me,  are  juftly  explained  by  <6teevens.  The  intention  of  the 
poet  is  to  ihew  that  their  mutual  paflion  had  the  fame  effect  on 
Thaifa  and  Pericles:  But  as  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  his  miftrefs 
was  ever  out  of  his  thoughts,  the  fenfe  requires  that  we  fhould 
read,     . 

Thefe  cates  refift  me,  (he  but  thought  upon* 
Meaning  to  fay,  that  the  flighteft  thoughts  of  her  took  away  his 
appetite  for  every  thing  elfe,  which  correfponds  with  what  (he  fays 
in  the  fubfequent  fpeech.  There  arc  no  two"  words  more  frequently 
miftaken  for  each  other,  in  the  old  plays,  than,  not  and  huu  A 
miftrefs,  when  not  thought  upon,  can  have  no  effect  with  he? 
lover.    M.  Mason. 

If  this  fpeech  belongs  to  Pericles,  he  mud  mean  to  fay,  that 
when  he  ceafes  to  think  of  his  miftrefs,  his  ftomach  fails  him* 
Is  there  any  thing  unnatural  in  this  ?  As  difpleafing  fenfations  are 
known  to  diminifh  appetite,  fo  pleafant  ideas  may  oe  fuppoied  to 
encreafe  it. 

Pyrocles,  however,  the  hero  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  I.  finds 
hirafelf  in  the  contrary  fituation,  while  feared  at  table  with  his  mif- 
trefs, Philoclea :  «* my  eyes  drank  much  more  eagerly  of  her 

beautie,  than  my  mouth  did  of  any  other  liquor.  And  fo  was 
my  common  fenfe  deceived  (being  chiefly  bent  to  her)  that  as  I 
dranke  the  wine,  and  withall  ftole  a  looke  on  her,  mee  feemed  I 
tafted  her  delicioufnefle." 

I  have  not  difturbed  the  fpeech  in  queftion,  and  yet  where 
would  be  the  impropriety  of  leaving  it  in  the  mouth  of  Simonides? 
He  is  as  defirous  of  Pericles  for  a  fon-in-law,  as  Thaifa  to  poflefa 
him  as  a  hufband;  and  if  the  old  gentleman  cannot  eat  for  thinking 
of  him,  fuch  weaknefs  is  but  of  a  piece  with  what  follows, 
where  his  Pentapolitan  majefty,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  lovers, 
renders  himfelf  as  ridiculous  as  King  Arthur  in  Tom  Thumb, 
Simonides  and  Thaifa  exprefs  a  fort  of  family  impatience  for  the 
attainment  of  their   different  purpofes.    He  wonders  why  his 
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Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  that  I  eat 

Do  feem  unfavoury,  wiftiing  him  my  meat?9 

Sure  he's  a  gallant  gentleman* 

Sim.  He's  but 

A  country  gentleman; 

He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done  j 
Broken  a  ftaff,  or  fo ;  fo  let  it  pafs. 

Thai.  To  me  he  feems  like  diamond  to  glafs. 

Per.  Yon  king's  to  me,  like  to  my  father's 
picture, 
Which  tells  me,  in  that  glory  once  he  was ; 
Had  princes  fit,  like  ftars,  about  his  throne, 
And  he  the  fun,  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him,  but  like  lefler  lights, 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  fupremacy ; a 


appetite  fails  him,  unlefs  he  is  thinking  on  Pericles ;  (he  wilhes  for 
An  exchange  of  provifion  ;  and  (as  nurfes  fay  in  fondnefs  to  their 
infants)  loves  her  prince  fo  well  that  (he  could  eat  him.  The 
groflhefs  of  the  daughter  can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  anility  of 
the  father.  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  Shakfpeare  had  any 
hand  in  producing  the  Hurlothrumbic  character  of  Simonides. 

Stiivini. 

9 tvijhing  him  my  meat  f\     I  am  afraid  that  a  jingle  is  here 

intended  between  meat  and  mate.  The  two  words  were,  I  believe, 
in  our  author's  time,  generally,  and  are  at  this  day  in  WarwicMhire, 
pronounced  alike.  The  addrefs  to  Juno  countenances  this  fup- 
pofition.     Malone. 

Surely  the  plain  meaning  is,  that  (he  had  rather  have  a  humand 
than  a  dinner ;  that  (he  wilhes  Pericles  were  in  the  place  of  the 
provifions  before  her ;  regarding  him  (to  borrow  a  phrafe  from 
Romeo)  as  the  deareft  morfel  of  the  earth.  So,  in  The  Two  NobU 
Kin/men: 

"  If  thou  couch 

€t  But  one  night  with  her 

"  Thou  (halt  remember  nothing  more  than  what 

*«  That  banquet  bids  thee  to."    Ste evens. 

*  Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  fufremacy ;]  This  idea  perhaps  wit 
caught  from  the  Revelations,  iv.  10 ;  "  And  the  four  and  twenty 
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Where  now  his  fon's  a  glow-worm  in  the  night,* 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darknefs,  none  in  light; 
Whereby  I  fee  that  time's  the  king  of  men, 
For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave,1 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sim.  What*  are  you  merry,  knights? 

i.  Knight.  Who  can  be  other,  in  this  royal  pre- 
fcnce? 

Sim.  Here,  with  a  cup  that's  ftor'd  unto  the 
brim/ 

elders  fell  down  before  him  that  fit  on  the  throne,  and  caft  their 
crowns  before  the  throne."    Stbbvens. 

*  Where  now  bis  fon's  a  glow-worm  in  the  night,']  The  old 
copies  read — Where  now  bit  fon  &c.  Bot  this  is  fcarcely  intel- 
ligible. The  flight  change  that  has  been  made,  affords  an  earjr 
fenfe.  Where  is,  I  fuppofe,  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  nfed  for 
whereat* 

The  peculiar  property  of  the  glow-worm,  on  which  the  poet  has 
here  employed  a  line,  he  has  in  Hamlet  happily  defcribed  by  a 
tingle  word : 

"  The  glow-worm  (hows  the  matin  to  be  near, 

"  And  'gins  to  pale  his  nneffeOnal  fire."    Maloki. 

'  For  he's  their  parent,  anil  be  it  their  grave,"]  So,  in  Romeo  ami 
Juliet: 

*•  The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb; 
"  What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb." 
Milton  has  the  fame  thought : 

••  The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave.'* 
In  the  text  the  fecond  quarto  has  been  followed*    The  &r&  reads: 
He's  both  their  parent  and  be  it  their  grave.    M  A  L o  N  »♦ 

*  —that'*  ftor'd  unto  the  brim,']  The  quarto,  1609,  reads— 
that's^/fcrrV  unto  the  brim.    M  a  l  o  n  e. 

If  ftirr*d  be  the  true  reading,  it  muft  mean,  as  Milton  cxprefiea 
it,  that  the  liquor 

"  dances  in  its  chryftal  bounds." 

But  I  rather  think  we  fhould  read— ^forV,  i.  e.  replenifhed*    So  be- 
fore in  this  play : 

««  Thar  tables  wcre>rV  full." 
Again: 

"  Were  not  this  glorious  caiket jferV  with  ill." 
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(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  miftrefs*  lips,5) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace* 

Sim .  Yet  paufe  a  while ; 
Yon  knight,  methinks,  doth  lit  too  melancholy, 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  fhow  might  countervail  his  worth* 
Note  it  not  you,  Thai  fa  ? 

Thai.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father  ? 

Sim.  O,  attend,  my  daughter; 

Princes,  in  this,  fhould  live  like  gods  aoove, 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them:  and  princes,  not  doing  fo, 
Are  like  to  gnats,  which  make  a  found,  but  kill\| 
Are  wonder'd  at.6 

Again: 

"  thefe  our  (hips 

•«  Are^rVwith  corn— — /•    Stssvins. 

*  {As  you  do  love,  fill  to  jour  mifirefs*  lift,)]  u  e.  let  the  quantity 
of  wine  you  fwallow,  be  proportioned  to  the  love  you  bear  yotfr 
miflrefs:  in  plainer  Engliin — If  you  love  kiffing,  drink  a  bumper* 
The  conftruclion  is— As  you  love  your  miftre&s'  lips,  fo  fill  tc* 
them.    Steevbns. 

Read— -fill  to  your  miftrefles.    Farmer. 

6  — — — —  and  princes,  not  doing  fo, 
Are  like  to  gnats,  nubicb  make  a  found,  but  kiltd 
Are  wonder 'd  at.]    i.  e.  when  they  are  found  to  be  fuch  fmaU 
infignificant  animals,  after  making  fo  great  a  noife.    Pircy. 

The  fenfe  appears  to  be  this. — When  kings,  like  infects,  lie  dead 
before  us,  our  admiration  is  excited  by  contemplating  how  in  both 
inftances  the  powers  of  creating  buttle  were  (uperiour  to  thofe  which 
either  object  fhould  feem  to  have  promifed.  The  worthlefs  monarch, 
and  the  idle  gnat,  have  only  lived  to  make  an  empty  blufter ;  and 
when  both  alike  are  dead,  we  wonder  how  it  happened  that  they 
made  fo  much,  or  that  we  permitted  them  to  make  it : — a  natural 
reflection  on  the  death  of  an  unferviceable  prince,  who  having  di£> 
penfed  no  bleffings,  can  hope  for  no  better  chancier. 
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Therefore  to  make's  entrance  more  fweet,  here  fay/ 
We  drink  this  ftanding-bowl  of  wine  to  hiiri*1 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  ftfartger  knight  to  be  fo  bold; 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  aft  tftfertce, 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sim.  How! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you'll  move  me  elfe. 

Thai.  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  pleafe  me 
better.1  [4/id*. 

Sim.  And  further  tell  him,  we  defire  to  know, 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage.* 

I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  this  paftage  is  both  co*- 
rapted  and  difarranged,  having  been  originally  defigned  for  one 
•f  thofe  rhyming  couplets  with  which  the  play  abounds : 
••  And  princes,  not  doing  fo,  are  like  the  enat, 
«•  Which  makes  a  found,  but  kill'd  is  wonder'd  at*'* 

STIKVtNS. 
•  Therefore  to  make's  entrance  more  fweet,  here  fay,]     Old  copy* ; 
Therefore  to  male  his  entrance  more  fweet $ 
Here  fay,  8cc.     Steeveks. 

Entrance  was  fome  times  ufed  by  our  old  poets  as  a  word  of  three 

lyllables.    Malonb. 

By  his  entrance,  I  believe,  is  meant  his  prefent  trance,  the 
frverie  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  fitting.     Steevbns. 

1  —  this  (landing-bowl  of  wine  to  him.]  A  ftanding-bowl  W*» 
t  bowl  reding  on  a  foot.     Steevbns. 

8  Now,  by  the  gods,  be  could  not  pleafe  me  better.]  Thus,  in 
Twine's  tranflation :  Cf  Then  Lucina  having  already  in  her  heart 
profefled  to  do  him  good,  and  now  perceiuing  very  luckily  her 
lather's  mind  to  be  inclined  to  the  defired  purpofe,"  Sec.  Steevbns. 

9  Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage]  So,  in  the  Confeffi* 
Amantis  : 

"  His  doughter 

"  He  bad  to  go  on  his  meflage, 

€t  And  fonde  for  to  make  him  glade, 

"  And  (he  did  as  her  fader  bade ; 

49  And  goth  to  him  the  fofte  paas, 

"  And  aflccth  whens  and  what  he  was, 

"  And  praithe  he  fhuldc  his  thought  leve."    Maxokb. 
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Thai.  The  king  my  father,  fir,  has  drunk  to  you. 

Per.  I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wifhing  it  fo  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per-  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him 
freely. 

Thai.  And  further  he  defires  to  know  of  you,  . 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage.      ' 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre — (my  name,  Pericles ; 
My  education  being  in  arts  and  arms;a) — 
Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  feas  reft  of  fhips  and  men, 
And,  after  fhipwreck,  driven  upon  this  fhore. 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace;    names  himfelf 
Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre,  who  only  by 
Misfortune  of  the  feas  has  been  bereft 
Of  (hips  and  men,  and  call  upon  this  fhore. 

Sim .  Now  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  fit  too  long  on  trifles, 
And  wade  the  time,  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  addrefs'd, 
Will  very  well  become  a  foldier's  dance.1 


a  being  in  arts  and  arms ;]     The  old  copies  have — been.    I 

am  refponfible  for  the  correction ;  and  for  the  introduction  of  the 
words  has  been  in  the  following  fpeech.     Ma  lone. 

*  Even  in  your  armours,  asynu  are  addrefs'd. 
Will  very  well  become  a  foldier 's  dance.  ]  As  you  are  accoutered, 
prepared  for  combat.     So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrefs'd" 
The  word  very,  in  the  next  line,  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of 
the  folio.     Malone. 

So,  in  Twine's  translation : — **  I  may  not  difcourfe  at  large  of 
the  liberall  challenges  made  and  proclaimed  at  the  tilt  &c. — running 
a foote,  and  daunting  in  armour  '  &c.     Stekvbns, 

Vol.  XIII.  H  h 
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I  will  not  have  excufe,  with  faying,  this 
Loud  mufick  is  too  harfti4  for  ladies9  heads; 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

[The  Knights  dance. 
So,  this  was  well  afk'd,  'twas  to  well  perform'd.1 
Come,  fir; 

Here  is  a  lady,  that  wants  breathing  too: 
And  I  have  often  heard,6  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip; 
And  that  their  meafures  are  as  excellent. 

Per.  In  thofe  that  pra&ife  them,  they  are,  my 
lord. 

Sim.  O,  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  deny'd 

{The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance. 
4  ....  .  y. — Unclafp,  unclafp; 

Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well, 
But  you  the  belt.  [To  Pericles.]  Pages  and  lights, 

condudl 7 
Thefe  knights  unto  their  feveral  lodgings :  Yours,  fir, 

4  /  will  not  have  excufe,  with  faying,  this 
Loud  mufick  is  too  harjb — ]  i,  c.  the  loud  noife  made  by  die 
clafhing  of  their  armour. 

The  dance  here  introduced  is  thus  defcribed  in  an  ancient  Dialoim 
cga'wjl  the  Abufe  of  Dancing,  bl.  1.  no  date ; 
••  There  is  a  dance  called  Choria, 
•  •  Which  joy  doth  teftify ; 
9t  Another  called  Pyrricke 
•r  Which  warlike  feats  doth  try ; 
*<  For  men  in  armour  eeftures  made, 
•«  And  leapt,  that  fo  they  might, 
•«  When  need  requires,  be  more  prompt 
"  In  publique  weale  to  fight,"     Malonb. 
*  So,  this  was  well  afk'd,  '  twas  fo  well  perform' dJ\  I.e.  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  exhibition  has  juftified  the  folicitation  by  which  it 
was  obtained.     Steevens. 

6  And  I  have  often  heard,']  I  have  inferted  the  word  often,  which 
was  probably  omitted  by  the  carelefTnefs  of  the  compofitor. 

Maloni* 

' conduB — ]    Old  copy-. -/*  conduct    Stietews. 

I 
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We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own.8 

Per.  I  am  at  your  grace's  pleafure. 

Sim.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love, 
For  that's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at: 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  reft; 
To-morrow,  all  for  fpeeding  do  their  beft. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE     IV. 

Tyre.     A  Room  in  the  Governor's  Houfe* 

Enter  Helicanus  and  Escanes. 

Hel.  No,  no,  my  Efcanes ;  know  this  of  me,9— 
Antiochus  from  inceft  liv'd  not  free; 
For  which,  the  moft  high  gods  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  ftore, 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence; 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory, 
When  he  was  feated,  and  his  daughter  with  him, 
In  a  chariot  of  ineftimable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  (hriverd  up 
Their  bodies,*  even  to  loathing;  for  they  fo  flunk, 


•  to  be  next  our  own.]     So,  Gowcr  : 

"  The  kynge  his  chambcrlcync  let  calle, 
*«  And  bad  that  he  by  all  weye 
"  A  chamber  for  this  man  purvei 
"  Which  nigh  his  own  chambre  bee.'*     MaLONE. 

9  No,  no,  my  Efcanes ;  &c]     The  old  copy: 

No9  Efcanes,  knew  this  of  me, • 

But  this  line  being  imperfect,  I  fuppofe  it  mould  be  read  as  I  have 
printed  it.    Steevens. 

No,  Efcanes ;]    I  fufpett  the  author  wrote — Know,  Efcanes;  Sec. 

Malone. 
a  A  fire  from  heaven  came,  andfbrrveVi  up 
Their  bodies,]     This  circumftance  is  mentioned  by  Gower ; 

H  h  2 
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That  all  thofc  eyes  ador'd  them,  ere  their  fell, 
Scorn  now  their  hand  (hould  give  them  burial.1 
Esca.  'Twas  very  ftrange. 

Hel.  And  yet  but  juft;  for  though 

This  king  were  great,  his  greatneis  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  (haft,  but  fin  had  his  reward, 

Esca.  *Tis  very  true. 

Enter  three  Lords. 

i.  Lord.  See,  not  a  man  in  private  conference, 
Or  council,  has  refped:  with  him  but  he.4 

2.  Lord.  It  (hall  no  longer  grieve,  without  re- 

proof. 

3.  Lord.  And  curs'd  be  he  that  will  not  fecond 

it. 

1.  Lord.  Follow  me  then:   Lord  Helicane,  a 
word. 

Hel.  With  me?  and  welcome:  Happy  day,  my 
lords. 

1.  Lord.  Know,  that  our  griefs  are  rifen  to  the 
top, 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 


-they  hyra  tolde, 


"  That  for  vengeance  as  God  it  wolde, 

"  Antiochus,  as  men  roaie  witte, 

«•  With  thondcr  and  liehtnyng  is  forfmitte. 

"  His  doughter  hath  the  fame  chance, 

*c  So  ben  tnei  both  in  o  balance."    Malonk. 

1  <That  all  thofe  eyes  adord  them,  ere  their  fall, 
Scorn  no*w  Sec]     The  expreffion  is  elliptical : 

That  all  thofc  eyes  which  ador 'd  them  &c.     Ma  Lo  K 1 . 
•    *  See,  not  a  man  Sec]     To  what  this  charge  of  partiality  was 
defigned  to  conduct,  we  do  not  learn ;  for  it  appears  to  have  no 
influence  over  the  reft  of  the  dialogue.    Stievens. 
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Hel.  Your  griefs,  for  what?  wrong  not  the  prince 
you  love. 

1.  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourfelf  then,  noble  Heli- 

cane  ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  falute  him, 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we'll  feek  him  out; 
If  in  his  grave  he  reft,  we'll  find  him  there; 
And  be  refolv'd,  he  lives  to  govern  us,5 
Or  dead,  gives  caufe  to  mourn  his  funeral, 
And  leaves  us 6  to  our  free  election. 

2.  Lord.  Whofe  death's,  indeed,  the  ftrongeft  in 

our  cenfure:7 
And  knowing  this  kingdom,  if  without  a  head,1 
(Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof,9) 

5  And  be  refolv'd,  he  lives  to  govern  us,]  Refolv'd  is  fatisfied, 
freed  from  doubt.     So,  in  a  fubfequent  fecne : 

M  Refolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue/'  Sec. 

Malone. 

6  And  leaves  us — ]  The  quarto,  1609,  reads — And  leave  ns, 
which  cannot  be  right.     Malone. 

7  Wbofe  death's,  indeed,  the  ftrongeft  in  our  cenfure :]  i.  e.  the 
mod  probable  in  our  opinion.  Cenfure  is  thus  ufed  in  King 
Richard  III: 

••  To  give  your  cenfures  in  this  weighty  bufinefs." 

Steevens. 
The  old  copies  read — Whofe  death  indeed,  &c.     Malone. 

8  And  knowing  this  kingdom,  if  without  a  head,"]  They  did  not 
know  that  the  kingdom  had  abfolutely  loft  its  governor ;  for  in  the 
very  preceding  line  this  lord  obferves  that  it  was  only  more  probable 
that  he  was  dead,  than  living.  I  therefore  read,  with  a  very  flight 
change, — if  without  a  head.  The  old  copy,  for  if,  has — is.  In 
the  next  line  but  one,  by  fupplying  the  word  will,  which  I 
fuppofe  was  omitted  by  the  careldTnefs  of  the  compofitor,  the  fenfe 
and  metre  are  both  reftored.  The  paffage  as  it  ftands  in  the  old 
copy,  is  not,  by  any  mode  of  conftruftion,  reducible  to  grammar. 

Malone. 

9  (Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof,)  The  fame  thought 
occurs  in  King  Henry  IK  Part  II : 
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Will  foon  to  ruin  fall,  your  noble  felf, 

That  beft  know 'ft  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign, 

We  thus  fubmit  unto, — our  fovereign. 

All.  Live,  noble  Helicane! 

He l .  Try  honour's  cau fe ; 9  forbear  your  fuffragea : 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wifh,  I  leap  into  the  feas, 
Where's  hourly  trouble,  for  a  minute's  eafe.* 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  then  entreat  you 
To  forbear  choice  i'the  abfence  of  your  king ;  * 

"  ■  leaves  his  part-created  coft 

*'  A  naked  fubjec"t  to  the  weeping  clouds, 

"  And  wafte  for  churlifh  winter's  tyranny."    Stbbvbks. 

9  Try  honour's  caufe;]     Perhaps  we  ihould  read; 
Try  honour's  courfe ; .     Steevens. 

*  Take  I  your  <wijb,  I  leap  into  the  feas, 

Where's  hourly  trouble,  &c]    Thus  the  old  copy.     Stbbvbns, 

It  mull  be  acknowledged  that  a  line  in  Hamlet, 

"  Or  to  take  arms  againft  ifea  of  troubles" 

as  well  as  the  rhyme,  adds  fome  fupport  to  this  reading :  yet  I  hare 

no  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote : 

/  leap  into  the  feat,  , 

So,  iil  Macbeth  : 

<*  ■  I  have  no  fpur 

"  To  prick  the  fides  of  my  intent,  but  onlv 
"  Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'tt-leaps  itfelfy '  &c. 
On  fhip-board  the  pain  and  pleafure  may  be  in  the  proportion 

here  ftated ;  but  the  troubles  of  him  who  plunges  into  thefea  (unlets 

he  happens  to  be  an  expert  fwimmer)  are  fcldom  of  an  hour's  do* 

ration.     Ma  lone. 

Wbeft's  hourly  trouble,  for  a  minute's  eafeJ]  So,  in  K.  Richard  Ills 
"  And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen." 

Malone. 

The  expreflion  is  figurative,  and  by  the  words — /  leap  into  the 
feas,  &c.  I  believe  the  fpeaker  only  means — /  embark  too  haftily  cm 
an  expedition  in  which  eafe  is  difproportioned  to  labour.    Stb e  v i  n  t« 
5  To  forbear  &c]      Old  copy  : 

To  forbear  the  abfence  of  your  king. 
Some  word  being  omitted  in  this  line,  I  read  : 

To  forbear  choice  i'the  abfence  of  your  king.    Stuvbhk 
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If  in  which  time  expir'd,  he  not  return, 

I  (hall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 

But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 

Go  fearch  like  noblemen,  like  noble  fubjefts, 

And  in  your  fearch,  fpend  your  adventurous  worth ; 

Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return, 

You  fhall  like  diamonds  fit  about  his  crown.4 

1.  Lord.  To  wifdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not 
yield ; 
And,  fince  lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us, 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  it.5 

Hel.  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we'll  clafp 
hands; 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  (lands. 

[Exeunt* 


-  and  <win  unto  return, 


Youjball  like  diamonds  Jit  about  bis  crown.  ]  As  thefe  arc  the 
concluding  lines  of  a  fpeech,  perhaps  they  were  meant  to  rhyme. 
We  might  therefore  read : 

— —  and  ivin  unto  renown, 
i.  e.  if  you  prevail  on  him  to  quit  his  prefent  obfeure  retreat,  and 
be  reconciled  to  glory,  you  (hall  be  acknowledged  as  the  brighteft 
ornaments  of  his  throne.    Steevens. 

5  We  vuitb  our  travels  will  endeavour  k.]     Old  copy : 
We  nuitb  our  travels  voill  endeavour. 
Endeavour  what  ?  I  fuppofe,  to  find  out  Pericles.    I  have  therefore 
added  the  (y liable  which  appeared  wanting  both  to  metre  and  fenfe. 

Steevens. 
The  author  might  have  intended  an  abrupt  fentence. 

Malone. 
I  would  readily  concur  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone,  bad 
paflion,   inftead  of  calm  refolution,   dictated  the  words  of  the 
ipeaker.    Steevens. 
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SCENE     V. 

Pentapolis.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Simonides,  reading  a  Letter ;6  the  Knights 
meet  him. 

i.  Knight.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonidcs. 

Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  you 
know, 
That  for  this  twelvemonth,  fhe'll  not  undertake 
A  married  life. 

Her  reafon  to  herfelf  is  only  known, 
Which  from  herfelf  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2.  Knight.  May  we  not  get  accefs  to  her,  my 
lord? 

Sim .  'Faith,  by  no  means ;  (he  hath  fo  ftridUy 
tied  her 
To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impoflible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  fhe'll  wear  Diana's  livery; 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  fhe  vow'd,7 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 

6  In  The  Hifiorie  of  King  Appolyn  of  Thy re ,  "  two  kynges  fanes  " 
pay  their  court  to  the  daughter  of  Archyftrates,  (the  Simonides  of 
the  prefent  play).  He  fends  two  rolls  of  paper  to  her,  containing 
their  names,  &c.  and  defires  her  to  choofe  which  fhe  will  marry. 
She  writes  him  a  letter  (in  anfwer),  of  which  Appolyn  is  the 
bearer, — that  (he  will  have  the  man  •'  which  hath  patted  the  daun- 
gerous  undes  and  perylles  of  the  fea — all  other  to  refufe."  The 
lame  circumftance  is  mentioned  by  Gower,  who  has  introduced  three 
fuitors  inftead  of  t*wo,  in  which  our  author  has  followed  him. 

Malone. 

In  Twine's  tranflation,  thefe  fuitors  are  alfo  three  in  number,— 
Ardonius,  Munditius,  and  Carnillus.     Steevens. 

'  This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  bath  fhe  <vvwd^     It  were  to  be 
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3.  Knight.  Though  loath  to  bid  farewell,  we  take 
our  leaves,  [Exeunt. 

Sim.  So 
They're  well  defpatch'd ;   now  to  my  daughter's 

letter: 
She  tells  me  here,  (he'll  wed  the  ftranger  knight, 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light, 
Miftrefs,  'tis  well,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine; 
I  like  that  well : — nay,  how  abfolute  (he's  in% 
Not  minding  whether  I  diflike  or  no! 
Weil,  I  commend  her  choice ; 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay'd. 
Soft,  here  he  comes : — I  muft  diflemble  it. 

Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim .  To  you  as  much,  fir !  I  am  beholden  to 
you, 
For  your  fweet  mufick  this  laft  night:1  my  ears, 


wifhed  that  Simonides  (who  is  rcprcfcntcd  as  ablamelefs  character) 
had  hit  on  fome  more  ingenuous  expedient  for  the  difmiftion  of  thefe 
wooers.  Here  he  tells  them  as  a  folemn  truth,  what  he  knows  to 
be  a  fi&ion  of  his  own.  Stekvens. 
*  ■  /  am  beholden  to  you, 
For  your  fweet  mufick  this  laft  night:]  Here  alfo  our  author 
has  followed  Gower : 

t€  She,  to  doone  hir  faders  heft, 

"  Hir  harpe  fet,  and  in  the  fefte 

«'  Upon  a  chaire,  whiche  thei  fette, 

"  Hir  felfe  next  to  this  man. (he  fette. 

"  With  harpe  both  and  eke  with  mouth 

"  To  him  die  did  all  that  (he  couth, 

"  To  make  him  chere ;  and  ever  he  fighcth, 

"  And  (he  him  afketh  howe  him  liketh. 
«*  Madame,  certes  well,  he  faied ; 

"  But  if  ye  the  meafure  plaicd, 

"  Whiche,  if  you  lift,  I  (hall  you  lere, 

**  It  were  a  glad  thing  for  to  here. 
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I  do  protcft,  were  never  better  fed 
With  fuch  delightful  pleafing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleafure  to  commend; 
Not  my  defert. 

Sim*  Sir,  you  are  mufick's  matter. 

Per.  The  worft  of  all  her  fcholars,  my  good  lord. 

Sim .  Let  me  afk  one  thing.  What  do  you  think, 
fir,  of 
My  daughter  ? 

Per.  As  of  a  mod  virtuous  princefs. 

Sim.  And  fhe  is  fair  too,  is  fhe  not? 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  fummer ;  wond'rous  fair. 

Sim .  My  daughter,  fir,  thinks  very  well  of  you  j 
Ay,  fo  well,  fir,  that  you  muft  be  her  matter, 
And  (he'll  your  fcholar  be;  therefore  look  to  it. 

Per.  Unworthy  I  to  be  her  fchoolmafter.9 

Sim.  She  thinks  not  fo;  perufethis  writing  elfe. 

Per.  What's  here ! 
A  letter,  that  (he  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre  ? 
•Tis  the  king's  fubtilty,  to  have  my  life.       [Afide9 
O,  feek  not  to  intrap,  my  gracious  lord,* 


"  A  leve  fir,  tho  quod  fhe, 

««  Nowe  take  the  harpe,  and  Iete  me  fee 

*«  Of  what  meafure  that  ye  mene. — 

"  He  taketh  the  harpe,  and  in  his  wife 
"  He  tempreth,  and  ot  fuch  affize 
•'  Synginge  he  harpeth  forth  withal], 
•'  That  as  a  voice  celeftial 
•c  Hem  thought  it  fowned  in  her  ere, 
"  As  though  that  it  an  angell  were."    Maloni. 

9  —  to  be  her  fchoolmafter.']     Thus  the  quarto,  1619.     The 
firft  copy  reads— -for  her  fchoolmafter.     Maloni. 

1 my  fraciou*  lord,]    Old  copies— me.    I  am  anfwerabk 

for  the  correction.    Ma  lo  k  i. 
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A  ftranger  and  diftreffed  gentleman, 

That  never  aim'd  fo  high,  to  love  your  daughter, 

But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  haft  bewitch'd  my  daughter,1  and  thou 
art 
A  villain. 

Per.  By  the  gods,  I  have  not,  fir. 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence; 
Nor  never  did  my  adtions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  difpleafure. 

Sim.  Traitor,  thou  lieft. 

Per.  Traitor ! 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor,  fir. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat,  (unlefs  it  be  the  king,4) 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  courage. 

[Afide. 

Per.  My  adtions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
That  never  relifh'd  of  a  bafe  defcent.' 
I  came  unto  your  court,  for  honour's  caufe, 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  ftate ; 
And  he  that  otherwife  accounts  of  me, 
This  fword  (hall  prove,  he's  honour's  enemy. 


*  Thou  haft  bewitch'd  my  daughter,")     So,  Brabantio  addreffing 
himfelf  to  Othello : 

«'  Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  haft  enchanted  her." 

StEEVHN8. 

4  the  iifrgf]     Thus  the  quarto,  1609.    The  fecond  copy 

has — a  king.     Malone. 

*  That  never  relifti'd  of  a  hafe  de/cent.]     So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  That  has  no  relijb  of  fa  1  vat  ion  in  it." 
Again,  in  Macbeth : 

4t  So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds ; 
••  They  /mack  of  honour  both."    Malone. 
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Sim.  No!— 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  (he  can  witnefs  it.6 


Enter  Thaisa. 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair, 
Refolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  folicit,  or  my  hand  fubferibe 
To  any  fyllable  that  made  love  to  you  ? 

^hau  Why,  fir,  fay  if  you  had, 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad  ? 

Sim .  Yea,  miftrefs,  are  you  fo  peremptory  ? — 
I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart.   [JiJ/de. ]  I'll 

tame  you ; 
I'll  bring  you  in  fubje&ion. — 
Will  you,  not  having  my  confent,  beftow 
Your  love  and  your  affedions  on  a  ftranger  ? 
(Who,  for  ought  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
Or  think,  may  be  as  great  in  blood  as  I.)     [AJide. 
Hear,  therefore,  miftrefs ;  frame  your  will  to  mine, — 
And  you,  fir,  hear  you. — Either  be  ruPd  by  me, 
Or  I  will  make  you — man  and  wife. — 
Nay,  come ;  your  hands  and  lips  muft  feal  it  too. — 
And  being  join'd,  I'll  thus  your  hopes  deftroy ; — 
And  for  a  further  grief, — God  give  you  joy ! 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  fir. 


.No!— 


Here  comes  my  daughter,  Jbe  can  witnefs  ;/.]  Thus  all  the  Copies, 
Simon  ides,  I  think,  means  to  fay — Not  a  rebel  to  our  fate  / — Here 
comes  my  daughter :  Jbe  can  prove,  thou  art  one.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  author  wrote — Xo<w,  Here  comes,  &c. — In  Othello  we  find 
nearly  the  fame  words : 

"  Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witnefs  it."    Ma  lone. 
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Per.  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fofters  it.1 
Sim .  What,  are  you  hoth  agreed  ? 
Both.  Yes,  'pleafe  your  majefty. 

Sim.  It  pleafeth  me  fo  well,  HI  fee  you  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  hafte  you  can,  get  you  to  bed. 

[Exeunt. 


1  Even  as  my  life*  my  blood  that  fofters  //.]  Even  as  my  life  lovci 
my  blood  that  fupports  it. — The  quarto,  1619,  and  the  fubfequent 
copies,  read: 

Even  as  my  life*  or  blood  that  fofters  it* 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  found  in  the  firft  quarto.    Malonb. 

I  cannot  approve  of  Malone's  explanation  of  this  line : — To 
make  a  perfon  of  life,  and  to  fay  it  loves  the  blood  that  fofters  it, 
is  an  idea  to  which  I  cannot  reconcile  myfelf. 

Pericles  means  merely  to  fay,  that  he  loves  Thaifa  as  his  life,  or 
as  the  blood  that  fupports  it ;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  the  editors 
of  the  quarto  of  161 9,  and  the  fubfequent  copies,  conceived  the 
paflaee.— But  the  infertion  of  the  word  or  was  not  neccflary  •  it 
was  lufficient  to  point  it  thus : 

Even  as  my  life ; — the  blood  that  fofters  it.     M.  Mason. 

Will  a  preceding  line  (fee  p.  465)  befriend  the  opinion  of  either 
commentator  ? 

"  Wifhing  it  fo  much  blood  unto  your  life." 
In  my  opinion,  however,  the  fenfe  in  the  text  was  meant  to 
coincide  with  that  which  is  fo  much  better  exprefled  in  Julius 
Cafar: 

"  As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
•'  That  vifit  my  lad  heart."    Stbevens. 
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ACT        III. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gow.  Now  fleep  yflaked  hath  the  rout;1 
No  din  but  fnores,  the  houfe  about, 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er- fed  breaft9 
Of  this  moft  pompous  marriage  feaft. 
The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal, 
Now  couches  'fore  the  moufe's  hole;* 


*  Now  fleep  yflaked bath  the  rout; 

No  din  but /no  res,  &c]    The  quarto,  1 609,  and  the  fubfeqaent 
copies,  read: 

No  din  butfnoret  about  the  houfe. 
As  Gower's  fpeeches  are  all  in  rhyme,  it  is  clear  that  the  old 
copy  is  here  corrupt.    It  firft  occurred  to  me  that  the  author  might 
have  written : 

Now  fleep  yflaked  bath  the  roufe ; 
u  e.  the  caroufal.    But  the  mere  tranfpofition  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fecond  line,  renders  any  further  change  unncceflary.     Komi  it 
likewife  ufed  by  Gower  for  a  company  in  the  tale  of  Appoliwus,  the. 
Pericles  of  the  prefent  play  : 

"  Upon  a  tvme  with  a  route 
S€  Tnis  lora  to  play  goeth  hym  out." 
Again: 

"  It  fell  a  daie  thei  riden  oute, 

"  The  kinge  and  queene  and  all  the  route."    Ma  lone. 
9  No  din  but  fnores,  the  houfe  about, 
Made  louder  by  the  oer-fed  breaft — ]     So  Virgil,  (peaking  of 
Rharanes,  who  was  killed  in  the  midnight  expedition  ot  Nifus  and 
JEuryalus : 

*'  Rhamneten  aggreditur,  qui  forte  tapetibus  altis 
,c  Extru&us,  toto proflabat  peftore  fomnum"     Steevens. 
The  quarto  161 9,  the  folios,  and  Mr.  Rowe,  all  read,  o'er  fee 
beaft.     The  true  reading  has  been  recovered  from  the  firft  quarto. 

Malone. 

*  —  'fore  the  moufe's  hole  ;]    Old  copy : 

from  the  moufe's  hole ; 

Which  may  perhaps  mean — at  fome  little  d if  a  rice  from  the  moufe's 
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And  crickets  fing  at  th'  oven's  mouth, 
As  the  blither  for  their  drouth.' 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed, 
Where,  by  the  lofs  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded  : 4 — Be  attent/ 
And  time  that  is  fo  briefly  fpent, 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche;6 
What's  dumb  in  (how,  I'll  plain  with  fpeech. 


hole.    I  believe,  however,  we  ought  to  read— y^*  the  moufe's 
hole.    Malone. 

*  And  crickets  Jing  at  tb*  wen's  mouth. 

As  the  blither  for  their  drouth.']     So,  in  Cymbeline: 
"  The  crickets  fing,  and  man's  o'erlabonr'd  fcnfe 
•«  Repairs  itfclf  by  reft." 
The  old  copy  has — Are  the  blither,  &c.    The  emendation  was 
fnggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Perhaps  we  ought  to  read : 
"  And  crickets,  finging  at  the  oven's  mouth, 
"  Are  the  blither  for  their  drouth."    Malone. 

This  additional  fyllable  would  derange  the  meafure. 

STE  EVENS* 

*  Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed, 
Where,  by  the  lofs  of  maidenhead, 

A  babe  is  moulded :\  So,  in  Twine's  tranflation :  *•  The  bride 
was  brought  to  bed,  and  Apollonius  tarried  not  long  from  her,  where 
he  accomplilhed  the  duties  of  marriage,  and  faire  Lucina  conceived 
with  childe  the  fame  night"    Steevens. 

*  Be  attcnt,]     This  adjective  is  again  ufed  in  Hamlet,  Aft  I. 
fc.  ii.    Malone. 

6  With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche;]  i.  €.  eke  OOt.    So,  in  the 
Chorus  to  King  Henry  V.  (firft  folio) : 

"  ftillbekind, 

"  And  eche  out  our  performance  with  your  mind/0 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  fenice,  quarto,  1600,  (Heyes'a  edi- 
tion :) 

«c  'tis  to  peeze  the  time, 

(k  To  ecb  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length/'    Malovb* 
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Dutob  Jb<m. 

Enter  Pericles  and  Simonides  at  one  door,  with 
Attendants  i  a  Mejfenger  meets  them,  kneels,  and 
gives  Pericles  a  letter.  Pericles  Jbows  it  to 
Simonides;  the  Lords,  kneel  to  the  former.6  Then 
enter  TuAiSA.witb  child,  and  Lychorida.  Si- 
monides Jbows  his  daughter  the  letter;  Jbe  re- 
joices: Jhe  and  Pericles  take  leave  of  her  father, 
and  depart*     Then  Simonides,  &c.  retire. 

Goir.  By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch,7 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  fearch 
By  the  four  oppofing  coignes,* 
Which  the  world  together  joins, . 

6  the  Lords  kneel  to  the  former  J]  The  lords  kneel  to  Pericles* 

becaufe  they  are  now,  for  the  firft  time,  informed  by  this  letter, 
that  he  is  king  of  Tyre.  "  No  man,"  fays  Gower,  in  his  Confejfi* 
Amantis, 

"  knew  the  foth  cas, 

'«  But  he  hym  felfe;  what  man  he  was." 
By  the  death  of  Antiochus  and  his  daughter,  Pericles  has  alio  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Antioch,  in  confequence  of  having  rightly 
interpreted  the  riddle  propofed  to  him.     Ma  lone. 

7  By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch,  &c]  Dearn  is  direful,  difmal. 
See  Skinner's  Etjmol.  in  v.  Dere.  The  word  is  ufed  by  Spenfer, 
B.  II.  c.  i.  ft.  35. — B.  III.  c.  i.  ft.  14.  The  conftru&ion  is  fome- 
what  involved.  The  careful  fearch  of  Pericles  is  made  by  many  a 
dearn  and  painful  perch,— by  the  four  oppofing  coignes,  which  join  the 
nvorld  together ; — with  all  due  diligence,  &c.     Ma  lone. 

Deam  fignifics  lonely  ,folifary.  See  note  on  King  Lear,  Vol.  XIV. 
A  61  III.  fc.  vii.     A  perch  is  a  meafure  of  five  yards  and  a  half. 

Steevens. 

8  By  thefopr  oppofing  coignes,]  By  the  four  oppofite  eorner-fiones 
that  unite  and  bind  together  the  great  fabrick  of  the  world.  The 
word  is  again  ufed  by  vShakfpeare  in  Macbeth  : 

"  No  jutty,  frieze, 

*'  Buttrefs,  or  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
'  "  Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle." 
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Is  made,  with  all  due  diligence, 

That  horfe,  and  fail,  and  high  expence, 

Can  (lead  the  queft.9     At  laft  from  Tyre 

(Fame  anfwering  the  moft  ftrong  inquire/ ) 

To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 

Are  letters  brought ;  the  tenour  thefe : 

Antiochus  and  his  daughter's  dead; 

The  men  of  Tyrus,  on  the  head 

Of  Helicanus  would  fet  on 

The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none: 

The  mutiny  there  he  hades  t'appeafe ; ' 

Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 

In  the  paflage  before  us,  the  author  feems  to  hare  confidered  the 
world  as  a  ftupendous  edifice,  artificially  conftru&ed. — To  feck  a 
man  in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  is  dill  common  language. 

All  the  ancient  copies  read  : 

By  the  four  oppofing  crignes, 
bat  there  is  no  fuch  Eneluh  word.     For  the  ingenious  emendation 
inferted  in  the  text,  which  is  produced  by  the  change  of  a  angle 
letter,  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.     Malone. 

The  word — coign,  occurs  alfo  in  Coriolanus: 

"  Sec  you  yond'  coign  o'the  Capitol  ?"     Steevens. 

*  Can  (lead,  the  queft.]  i.  e.  help,  befriend,  or  affift  the  fearch* 
So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

st  can  you  (ofteadmt, 

"  To  bring  me  to  the  fight  of  Ifabella  ?"    Stebvbns. 

*  (Fame  anfwering  the  moft  (Iron?  inquire,)]  The  old  copy 
reads — the  mob  ft  range  inquire;  but  it  furely  was  not  ft  range,  that 
Pericles'  fubje&s  mould  be  folicitous  to  know  what  was  become  of 
him.  We  mould  certainly  read — the  moft  ftronv  inquire ;— thi* 
earned,  anxious  inauiry.  The  fame  miftake  has  happened  in  Tbt 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  folio,   1623  : 

"  Whofe  weaknefs  married  to  thyftranger  (late — " 
inftead  of  ftronger.     The  fame  miftake  has  alfo  happened  in  other 
places.     Malone. 

1   The  mutiny  &c]   Old  copy: 

The  mutiny  be  there  bafles  /'opprefs  ; 

Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles . 

Surely  both  fenfe  and  rhyme  direel  us  to  read, 

The  mutiny  there  he,  baftes  /'appeafe;  &C.     SniVgNf. 

Vot.  XIII.  I  i 
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Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told.* 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  ftage,  the  fhip,  upon  whofe  deck 

The  fea-toft  *  prince %  appears  to  fpeak.  [Exit. 


SCENE      L 

Enter  Pericles,  on  ajhip  atjea. 

Per.  Thou  God  of  this  great  vaft,  rebuke  thefc 
furges,4 
Which  wafli  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou,  that 
haft 

9  Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told.']  i.  e.  which  might  not 
conveniently  convey  what  by  me  is  told,  Wf.  What  enfues  may 
conveniently  be  exhibited  in  action ;  but  action  could  not  well  have 
difplayed  all  the  events  that  I  have  now  related.    M  alone. 

2  In  your  imagination  hold 
Thisftage,  thefhip,  upon  whofe  deck 

The  fea-toft  &c]  It  is  clear  from  thefe  lines,  that  when  the  play 
was  originally  performed,,  no  attempt  was  made  to  exhibit  either  a 
fea  or  a  (hip.  The  enfuing  fcene  and  fome  others  muft  have  fuf- 
fered  confiderably  in  the  reprefentation,  from  the  poverty  of  the 
ffoge-apparatus  in  the  time  of  our  author.  The  old  copy  has— 
feat  toft.    Mr.  Rowe  made  the  correction.     Ma  lone. 

*  The  fea-toft  prince — ]  The  old  copy  reads— the  fea-toft 
Pericles.  The  tranfcriber  perhaps  miftook  the  abbreviation  of 
Prince,  for  that  of  Pericles,  a  trifyUable  which  our  prefect  metse 
refufes  to  admit.    Stb evens. 

4  Thou  God  of  this  great  vaft,  rebuke  thefe  furges,]  The  expreffion 
is  borrowed  from  the  facred  writings :  "  The  waters  ftood  above 
.  the  mountains ; — at  thy  rebuke  they  fled;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder 
they  hafted  away."  it  mould  be  remembered,  that  Pericles  is  here 
fuppofed  to  fpeak  from  the  deck  of  his  lhip.  Lychorida,  on  whom 
he  calls,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  intelligence  of  his  queen,  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  beneath,  in  the  cabin. — This  great  vaft,  is,  this  wide 
expanfe.     See  Vol.  VII.  p.  8,  n.  4. 

This  fpeech  is  exhibited  in  fo  ftrange  a  form  in  the  original, 
and  all  the  fubfequent  editions,  that  1  fhall  lay  it  before  the  reader, 
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Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brafs, 
Having  calPd  them  from  the  deep!  O  ftill5  thy 

deaf'ning, 
Thy  dreadful  thunders ;  gently  quench  thy  nimble, 
Thy  fulphurous  flaflies! — O  how,  Lychorida, 
How  does  my  queen? — Thou  ftorm,   thou!    ve- 

nomoufly 
Wilt  thou  fpit  all  thyfelf  ?6— The  feaman's  whiftle 

that  he  may  be  enabled  to  judge  in  what  a  corrupted  (late  this  play 
has  hitherto  appeared,  and  be  induced  to  treat  the  editor's  imperfect 
attempts  to  reftore  it  to  integrity,  with  the  more  indulgence : 
«•  The  God  of  this  great  vaft,  rebuke  thefe  (urges, 
"  Which  warn  both  heaven  and  hell;  and  thou  that  haft 
"  Upon  the  windes  commaund,  bind  them  in  brafle ; 
"  Having  call'd  them  from  the  deepe,  6  ftill 
"  Thy  deafning  dreadful  thunders,  gently  quench 
"  Thy  nimble  fulphirous  flames,  6  How  Lychorida! 
'  How  does  my  queene?  then  ftorm  venomoufly, 
««  Wilt  thou  (peat  all  thyfelf?  the  fea-man's  whiftle 
"  Is  as  a  whiiper  in  the  eares  of  death, 
"  Unheard  Lychorida?  Lucina  oh! 
"  Divined  patrionefs  and  my  wife  gentle 
"  To  thofe  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deitie 
"  Aboard  our  dauncing  boat,  make  fwift  the  pangues 
"  Of  my  queenes  travayles?  now  Lychorida."    Ma  lone. 

5  Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep!  O  ftill — ]  Perhaps  a  word 
was  omitted  at  the  prefs.    We  might  read-~ 

Having  call'd  them  from  tb%  enchafed  deep?— . 

Maloni. 

The  prefent  regulation  of  the  lines,  by  the  mere  repetition  of  the 
pronouns — thy  and  thou,  renders,  perhaps,  any  other  infertion  need* 
lefs.     Stbevens. 

6  Thou  form,  thou!  *venomonj!y 

Wilt  thou  fpit  all  thyfelf?]  All  the  copies  read — Then  ftorm,  «r." 
which  cannot  be  right,  becaqfe  it  renders  the  paflage  nonfenfe. 
The  flight  change  that  I  have  made,  [Thou  ftorm  J  affords  an  eafy 
fenfe.     M  alone. 

Pericles,  having  called  to  Lychorida,  without  the  power  tp  make 
her  hear  on  account  of  the  tempeft,  at  laft  with  frantick  peeviih* 
nefs  addrefles  himfelf  to  it — 

"  — Thou  ftorm,  thou!  venomoufly 

•«  Wilt  thou  fpit  all  thyfelf?" 

I  i  3 
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Is  as  l  whifper  in  the  ears  of  death,1 
Unheard.— Lychorida ! — Luciaa,  O 
Divineft  patronefs,  and  midwife,*  gentle 
To  thofe  that  cry  by  night,  tonvty  thy  dcitjr 

Having  indulged  himfelf  in  this  queftibn,  he  grows  looter,  and 
obferves  that  the  very  boatfwain's  whittle  has  no  more  effect  on 
the  tailors,  than  the  voices  of  thofe  who  freak  to  the  dead.  He  then 
repeats  his  enquiries  to  Lychorida,  but  receiving  no  anfwer, 
concludes  with  a  prayer  for  his  queen  in  her  prefent  dangerous 
condition. 

Venomoujly  is  maficiouflv.  Shakfpeare  has  fbmewhat  of  the  fame 
expreffion  in  one  of  his  hiftorical  plays : 

"  The  watry  kingdom,  whole  ambitious  head 

"  Sfits  in  the  face  of  heaven,        ■." 
Chapman  likewife,  in  his  verfion  of  the  Iliad,  fays  of  the  fea 
that  (he 

««  — — /fits  every  way  her  foam/*    Stebvens. 

1  Is  as  anohi/per  in  the  ears  of  death,]  In  another  place  the  poet 
fuppofes  death  to  be  awakened  by  the  turbulence  of  toe  ftorm : 

"  And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  wind*, 

"  Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
"  Curling  their  raonftrons  heads,  and  hanging  them 
"  With  deaf  mug  clamours  in  the  flippery  clouds, 
•  **  That  with  the  hurly,  death  it/elf  awakes  — ." 

King  Henry  IF.  Part  IL 
Malohe. 

The  image  in  the  text  might  have  been  fuggefted  by  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  Book  II :  "  —  They  could  fcarcely,  when  they  di- 
rected, hear  their  own  ivbiftle;  for  the  fea  ftrave  with  the  winds 
which  fhoukl  be  lowder,  and  the  fhrowds  of  the  (hip,  with  a  ghaft- 
fnl  noife  to  them  that  were  in  it,  witnefled  that  their  mine  was  the 
wager  of  the  others'  contention. ' '    Stebvbns. 

8  Divimft  patronefs,  and  midwife,  &c]  The  quarto,  1609,  and 
tjie  fubiequent  copies,  read — and  toy  <wife.  Mr.  Steevens's  happy 
emendation,  which  I  have  inferted  in  the  text,  is  fo  clearly  right, 
that  it  requires  neither  fupport  nor  illuftration.  If  it  wanted  the 
latter,  Horace  would  furniui  it: 

"  Montium  cuftos  nemo  rum  que  virgo, 

•'  Quae  laborantes  urero  puellas 

"  Ter  vocata  audis,  adimifque  leto, 

"  Diva  triformis." 
Again,  in  the  Andria  of  Terence : 

"  Juno  Lucina,  fer  opem;  ferva  me,  obfecro!"   Malone. 
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Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;  make  fwift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails ! — Now,  Lychorida 

Enter  Lychorida,  with  an  infant. 

Lrc.  Here  is  a  thing 
Too  young  for  fuch  a  place,  who  if  it  had 
Conceit,9  would  die  as  I  am  like  to  do. 
Take  in  your  arms  this  piece  of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.  How!  how,  Lychorida! 

Lrc.  Patience,  good  fir ;  do  not  aflift  the  ftorm.* 
Here's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, — 
A  little  daughter ;  for  the  fake  of  it, 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Per.  O  you  gods  ! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
And  fnatch  them  ftraight  away  ?  We,  here  below, 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Vie  honour  with  yourfelves.1 


9  ffjjho  if  if  bad 

Conceit,]     If  it  had  thought.     So,  in  King  Richard  III: 
"  There's  fome  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 
•«  When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  fuch  fpirit." 

Ma  lone. 
1  Patience,  good  fir  %  do  not  ajpft  the  ftorm.]     Our  author  ufes  the 
fame  expreffion,  on  the  fame  occafion,  in  The  Tempeft: 

"  You  mar  our  labour; — keep  your  cabins;  you  do  affift  the 
ftorm*9     Malone. 

*  Vie  honour  with  jwrfelvcs.]     Old  copy — U/e  honour  &c. 

Stebvbns. 

The  meaning  is  fufficiently  clear. — In  this  particular  you  might 
learn  from  us  a  more  honourable  conducl. — But  the  expreffion  is  fo 
harih,  that  I  fufpeft  thepaflage  to  be  corrupt.    Malone. 

I  fufpeft  the  author  wrote — Fie  honour,  a  phrafe  much  in  ufe 
among  Shakfpeare  and  his  contemporaries.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  459, 
n.  2.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  has  offered  the  fame  conjecture.  I  read, 
however,  for  the  fake  of  meafure, — your/elves.    Steevens. 

The  meaning  is  evidently  this :  "  We  poor  mortals  recal  not 

ii4 
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Lyc.  Patience,  good  firf 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  lire! 

For  a  more  bluft'rous  birth  had  never  babe : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions ! 4 
For  thou'rt  the  rudelicft  welcom'd5  to  this  world, 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child.  Happy  what  follows ! 
Thou  haft  as  chiding  a  nativity,6 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make, 

what  we  give,  and  therefore  in  that  refpeft  we  may  contend  with 
you  in  honour."    I  have  therefore  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  read, 

And  therein  may 

Vie  honour  <witb  Sec. 
The  fame  expreffion  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  the*  fourth  ad, 
where  Gower  lays, 

" fo 

"  The  dove  of  Paphos  might  with  the  crow 

"  Vie  feathers  white." ' 
The  trace  of  the  letters  in  the  words  vie  and  ufe  is  nearly  the 
fame,  efpecially  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  *v.  was  ufed  inftead  of  the 
u.  vowel;  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  the  old  editions: 

"  Nature  wants  fluff, 

"  To  vie  ftrange  forms  with  fancy."  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

M.  Mason. 

4  Quiet  and  gentle  /^conditions!]  Conditions  anciently  meant 
qualities  \  difpontions  of  mind.     So,  in  Othello: 

"  And  then  of  fo  gentle  a  condition/" 
He  is  fpeaking  of  Defdemona.     Again,  in  King  Henry  V :  "  Our 
tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition  is  not  fmooth." 

"  The  late  earl  of  Eflex  (fays  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  told  queen 
Elizabeth  that  her  conditions  were  as  crooked  as  her  carcafe ; — but  it 
coll  him  his  head."    See  alfo  Vol.  IX.  p.  494,  n.  5.    Malonb. 

5  nvelcom'd — ]    Old  copy — welcome.    For  this  correction 

I  am  anfwerable.     Ma  lone. 

6  as  chiding  a  nativity ,]  X.  e.  as  noify  a  one.     So,  in  A 

Mid/ummer  Night's  Dream,  Hippolyta  fpeaking  of  the  clamour  of 
the  hounds : 

"  never  did  I  hear 

'«  Such  gallant  chiding." 
See  note  on  that  paffage,  Vol.  V.  p.  128.    Stervens. 
See  Vol.  XI.  p.  247,  n.  3.    Maloki. 
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To  herald  thee  from  the  womb  :7  even  at  the  firft, 
Thy  lofs  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit,8 
With  all  thou  canft  find  here. — Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  their  bell  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  two  Sailors. 

j.  Sail.  What  courage,  fir?    God  fave  you. 
P$r.  Courage  enough :  I  do  not  fear  the  flaw;* 

*  To  herald  thee  from  the  womb:]    The  old  copy  reads: 

To  harold  thee  from  the  ivomb : 

For  the  emendation  now  made,  the  reader  is  indebted .  to  Mr. 
Steevens.     So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  only  to  herald  thee  into  his  prefence, 

"  Not  pay  thee." 
This  word  is  in  many  ancient  books  written  harold,  and  harauld. 
So,  in  Ives's  Select  Papers  relative  to  Englijh  Antiquities,  quarto, 

,773*  P-  I3o:  " ^d  before  ^oem  kings  of  armes,  harolds,  and 

purfuyvaunts. '' 

Again,  in  The  Mirrourfor  Magift rates,  16101 

««  Truth  is  no  harauld,  nor  no  fophift,  fure." 
See  alfo  Cowel's  Interpreter,  in  v.  Herald,  Heralt,  or  Harold; 
which  puts  Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  beyond  a  doubt* 

Malonb. 
So,  more  appofitely,  in  the  Preface  to  Certaine  Secrete  Wonders  of 

Nature,  &c.  4*0.  bl.  1.  by  Edward  Fenton,  1569 :  " the  ele- 

mentes  have  been  harolds,  trumpetters,  rainifters,  and  executioners 
of  the  juftice  of  heaven."    Stbevens. 

8  Thy  lo/s  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit,]  i.  e.  thou  haft 
already  loft  more  (by  the  death  of  thy  mother)  than  thy  fafe  arrival 
at  the  port  of  life  can  counterbalance,  with  all  to  boot  that 
we  can  give  thee.  Portage  is  ufed  for  gate  or  entrance  in  one  of 
Shakfpeare's  hiftorical  plays.     Steevens. 

Portage  is  ufed  in  King  Heury  V.  where  it  fignifies  an  open  (pace: 
•'  Let  it  \tbe  eye]  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head." 

Portage  is  an  old  word  Signifying  a  toll  or  import,  but  it  will  not 
commodioufly  apply  to  the  prefent  pafTage.  Perhaps,  however, 
Pericles  means  to  fay,  you  have  loft  more  than  the  payment  made 
to  me  by  your  birth,  together  with  all  that  you  may  hereafter 
acquire,  can  countervail.     Ma  lone. 

9  /  do  not  fear  the  flaw ;]    i.  e.  the  blaft.     See  Hamlet > 

AclV.fc.L    Malone. 
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Ji  hath  done  to  me  the  worft.9    Yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  frefh-new  fevfarer/ 
J  would,  it  would,  be  quiet. 

i.  Sail.  Slack  the  beUn$; there  ;*  thou  wilt  not, 
wilt  thou  ?  Blow  and  fplit  thyfelf.4 

2.  Sail.  But  fea-room>  an  the  brine  and  cloudy 
billow  kifs  the  moon,  I  care  not.5 

i.  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  muft  overboard;  the 
fea  works  high,  the  wrnd  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie 
till  the  (hip  be  clear'd  of  the  dead.6 


9  h  hath  dam  to  me  the  <wor/L]     So,  in  the  Cmfiffio  Amontis: 
"  a  wife! 

"  My  joye,  my  lull,  and  my  defyre, 
"  My  welth  and  my  recovenre! 
"  Why  mall  I  live,  and  thou  fhak  die? 
**  Ha,  thou  fortune,  I  the*  defie, 
•'  Now.  haft  thou  do,  to  me  thj  werfk% 
"  A  herte !  why  ne  wilt  thou  berft  ?"    Malokb. 

1  — -this  frefh-new fea-farer,]     We  meet  a  fimilar  compound 
epithet  in  King  Richard  III: 

"  Your  fire-new  damp  of  honoor  is  fcarce  current.*' 

Malokb. 

1  Slack  the  boiins  there ;]  Bowline*  ace  ropes  by  which  the  faih  of 

a  fhip  are  governed  when  the  wind  is  unfavourable*     They  are 

flackened  when  it  is  high.    This  term  occurs  again  in  The  T<wq 

Noble  Kinf men  : 

«        ,  the  wind  is  fair, 

"  Top  the  bowling." 
.  They  who  wifh  for  more  particular  information  concerning 
Wings,  may  find  it  in  Smith's  Sea-Grammar,  4*0.  1627*  p.  23. 

Steivens. 

4  I#  Sai.  Blow  and/flit  thy/elf. 

2.  Sai.  But f fa-room,  &c]   So,  in  The  Tempeft  : 
••  Blow  till  thou  burft  thy  wind,  if  room  enough** 

Malonb. 

5  an  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow  kifs  the  moon,  I  care  not."] 

So,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale :  "  Now  the  fhip  boring  the  moon  with 
her  main-mad."  An  is  ufed  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  for 
if ',  or  though.     Ma  lone. 

6 till  the  fhip  be  clear  d  of  the  dead.]    So,  in  Twine's  tranf- 
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Per.  That*s  your  fuperftition. 

1.  Sail.  Pardon  us,  fir;  with  us  at  fea  it  ftHl 
hath  been  obferved ;  and  we  are  ftrong  in  earneft.7 
Therefore  briefly  yield  her;  for  flie  mull  over- 
board ftraight.* 

Per.  Be  it  as  you  think  meet. — Moft  wretched 
queen  ! 

Lrc.  Here  (he  lies,  fir. 

Per.  A  terrible  child-bed  haft  thou  had,  my  dear; 
No  light,  no  fire :  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow  'd  to  thy  grave,9  but  ftraight 
Muft  caft  thee,  fcarcely  coffin'd,  in  the  ooze ;  * 


lation :  "  My  lord,  pluckc  up  your  hearte,  and  be  of  good  cheere,  f 
and  confider,  I  pray  you,  that  the  Jhip  may  not  abide  to  carry  the 
dead  cartas,  and  therefore  commamd  it  to  he  caft  into  the  fea  %  that  we 
may  the  better  efcape."    Stebvens. 

?  ftrong  in  earned.]     Old  copy — ftrong  in  eaftem. 

Steevbns. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  paflage  is  corrupt,  but  know  not  how 
to  amend  it.     Malonb. 

I  read,  with  Mr.  M.  Mafon,  (tranfpofing  only  the  letters  of  the 
original  word,) — ftrong  in  earneft.  So,  in  Cymbeline,  we  have— 
••  ftrong  in  appetite."    Ste evens. 

8 forfhe  muft  overboard  ftraight.]     Thefe  words  are  in  the 

old  copy,  by  an  evident  miftake,  given  to  Pericles.     Ma  lone. 

9  To  give  thee  hallow' d  to  thy  grave,]  The  old  Shepherd,  in  The 
Winter  s  Tale,  exprefles  the  fame  apprchenfion  concerning  the  want 
of  fepulchral  rites,  and  that  he  (hall  be  buried 

"  where  no  prieft  (hovels  in  duft."    Ma  lone. 

*  Muft  caft  thee,  fcarcely  coffin  d,  in  the  ooze;]  The  defect  both 
of  metre  and  fenfe  (hews  that  this  line,  as  it  appears  in  the  old  copy, 
is  corrupted.     It  reads: 

Muft  caft  thee,  fcarcely  coffin'd,  in  oare.     M A  L o  N  B . 

I  believe  we  fhould  read,  with  that  violence  which  a  copy  fo 
much  corrupted  will  fometimes  force  upon  us, 

Muft  caft  thee,  fcarcely  coffin* d,  in  the  ooze, 
Where,  &c. 
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Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones, 

And  aye-remaining  lamps,3  the  belching  whale,4 


Shakfpcarc,  in  The  Tempeft,  has  the  fame  word  on  the  feme 
occafion : 

"  My  Ton  V  the  ooze  is  bedded."    Steevens. 

Again,  ibidem: 

"  I  wifh 

'*  Myfelf  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed, 
««  Where  my  fon  lies." 
Again,  in Shakfoeare's Lover's  Complaint: 

"  Of  folded  fchedules  had  (he  many  a  one, 

"  Which  fhe  perus'd,  figh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  fiood, 

'«  Bidding  them  find  their  fepulchres  in  mud."    Maloni. 

3  And  tyc-remaining  lamps,  &c]     Old  copies : 
The  Mi-remaining  lamps, .     Steevens, 

Air-remaining,  if  it  be  right,  mail  mean  air-hung,  fufpended  for 
ever  in  the  air.  So,  (as  Mr.  Steevens  obferves  to  me,)  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  21ft  Sonnet; 

"  tbo/e  gold  candles  fix' A  in  heaven's  air!' 

In  King  Richard  1L  righudrawn  fword  is  ufed  for  a  fword  drawn 
in  a  juft  caufe;  and  in  Macbeth  we  meet  with  air-drawn  dagger. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  author  wrote — ^r- remaining.  Thus,  in 
Othello: 

"  Witnefs,  you  *wr-burning  lights  above,—," 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

"  To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp,  and  flames  of  love." 

Malone. 

The  propriety  of  the  emendation  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Malone, 
will  be  increased,  if  we  recur  to  our  author's  leading  thought, 
which  is  founded  on  the  cuftoms  obferved  in  the  pomp  of  ancient 
fepulture.  Within  old  monuments  and  receptacles  for  the  dead, 
perpetual  (i.  e.  aye-remaining)  lamps  were  fuppofed  to  be  lighted  up. 
Thus,  Pope,  in  his  Eloi/a: 

"  Ah  hopelefs,  lofting  flames,  like  thofe  that  burn  * 

"  To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn!" 
I  would  however  read : 

And  aye-remaining  lamps,  &C 
Inflead  of  a    monument  erecled   above  thy  bones,  AND  perpetmmi 
lamps  to  burn  near  them,  the /pouting  whale/hall  oppre/s  thee  with  hit 
wight,  and  the  ma/s  of  waters  Jball  roll  with  low  heavy  murmur 
over  thy  head.    Steevens. 
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And  humming  water  muft  overwhelm  thy  corpfe,1 
Lying  with  fimple  (hells, ,   Lychorida, 
Bid  Neftor  bring  me  fpices,  ink  and  paper,6 
My  cafket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  fattin  coffer  ;7  lay  the  babe 

Hudibras  has  the  fame  allufion  : 

••  Love  in  your  heart  as  idly  burns 

"  As  fire  in  antique  Roman  urns, 

"To  warm  the  dead,  and  vainly  light 

"  Thofe  only  that  fee  nothing  by  V    Reed. 

4  the  belching  whale,]  So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 
••  like  fcaled  fculls 

*'  Before  the  belching  whale."    Malone. 

5  And  humming  water  muft  o'erwhelm  thy  corpfc,]  Milton  per- 
haps had  this  verfe  in  his  head,  when  he  wrote, 

"  Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  bumming  tide 
"  Vifit*ft"  Sec.     Lycidas,  v.  157. 
He  afterward  changed  bumming  to  lubelming.     Holt  Whiti. 

6 ink  and  paper,]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  quarto. 

The  firft  has  taper.    Malone. 

1  Bring  me  the  fattin  coffer:]  The  old  copies  have — coffin.  It 
feems  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  Pericles  mould  have  carried  a 
coffin  to  fea  with  him*  We  ought,  I  think,  to  read,  as  I  hare 
printed, — coffer.    Malone. 

Sattin  coffer  is  molt  probably  the  true  reading.  So,  in  a  fub- 
fequent  fcene : 

"  Madam,  this  letter,  and  fome  certain  jewels, 
"  Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer." 

Our  ancient  coffers  were  often  adorned  on  the  infide  with  fuch 
coftly  materials.     A  relation  of  mine  has  a  trunk  which  formerly  . 
belonged  to    Katharine  Howard  when  queen,   and  it  is  lined 
throughout  with  rofe-coloured  fattin,  moft  elaborately  quilted. 

"By  the  fattin  coffer,  however,  may  be  only  meant  the  coffer  em- 
ployed to  contain  fattin s  and  other  rich  materials  for  drefs.  Thus 
we  name  a  tea-cbeft,  &c.  from  their  contents. 

Pericles,  however,  does  not  mean  to  bury  his  queen  in  this  fattin 
coffer,  but  to  take  from  thence  the  clotb  of  ftate  in  which  it  feems 
(he  was  afterwards  fbrvwded.  It  appears  likewife  that  her  body 
was  found  in  the  cheft  caulk* d  and  bitumd  by  the  failors. 

So,  in  Twine's  tranflation :  '«  ■■  a  large  cheft, — and  we  will 
feare  it  all  ouer  within  with  pitch  and  rozen  melted  together  &c— 
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Upon  the  pillow ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  fay 

A  prieftly  farewell  to  her :  fuddenly,  woman. 

£  Exit  Lychorida. 

2.  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  cheft  beneath  the  hatches, 
caulk 'd  and  bitumed  ready. 

Per.  I  thank  thee.     Mariner,  fay  what  coaft  is 
this  ? 

2.  Sail.  We  are  near  Tharfus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner, 
Alter  thy  courfe  for  Tyre.8  When  can'ft  thou  reach 
it? 

a.  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  ceafe. 

Per.  O  make  for  Tharfus. 
There  will  I  vifit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus :  there  I'll  leave  it 
At  careful  nurfing.     Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner ; 
I'll  bring  the  body  prefently.  [Exeunt. 


Then  tooke  they  the  body  of  the  faire  lady  Lncina,  and  arrayed 
her  in  princely  apparell,  and  laid  her  into  die  cheft"  &c. 

Stibvens. 

8  Alter  thy  courfe  for  Tyre.]     Change  thy  courfe,  which  is  now 
for  Tyre,  and  go  to  Tharfus.     M alone. 
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SCENE      II. 

Ephefus.     A  Room  in  Cerimon's  Houfe. 

Enter  Cerimon,9  a  Servant,  and  fome  perfons  wbo 
have  been  Jhipwrecked. 

C&r.  Philemon,  ho! 

Enter  Philemon. 

Phil.  lX)th  my  lord  call  ? 
Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  thefe  poor  men ; 
It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  ftormy  night. 

Serf.  I  have  been  in  many;  but  fuch  a  night  as 
this, 
Till  now,  I  ne'er  endur'd.* 

9  — —  Cerimon,]    In  Twine's  tranflation  he  is  called — a  Pbj- 
ficktn.    Our  author  has  made  a  Lord  of  him.    Steevek*. 

1  /  have  been  in  many ;  but  fuch  a  night  as  thU% 
Til!  ww,  /  ne'er  enaur'dA     So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  Threefcore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well, 
"  Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  feen 
"  Hours  dreadful,  and  things  frrange  ;  but  this  fore  night 
"  Hath  trifled  former  knowings." 

Again,  in  King  Lear: 

" Since  I  was  man, 

"  Such  iheets  of  fire,  fuch  burfts  of  horrid  thunder, 
"  Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
"  Remember  to  have  heard." 

Again,  in  Julius  Cajar  : 

«'  I  have  feen  tempefts,  when  the  fcolding  wind* 
"  Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks,  and  I  have  feen 
"  The  ambitious  ocean  fwell  and  rage  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds; 


•'  But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 

"  Did  I  go  through  a  tempeft  dropping  fire."    M 


AtoNI. 
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Cbr.  Your  mafter  will  be  dead  ere  you  return; 
There's  nothing  can  be  minifter'd  to  nature, 
That  can  recover  him.     Give  this  to  the  'pothc- 

cary,1 
And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [*to  Philemon. 

[Exeunt  Philemon,  Servant,  and  thofe  who  bad 
been  Jbipwretked. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

i.  Gent.  Good  morrow,  fir. 

2.  Gent.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordfliip. 
Cer.  Gentlemen, 

Why  do  you  ftir  fo  early  ? 

i.  Gent.  Sir, 
Our  lodgings,  (landing  bleak  upon  the  fea, 
Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake ; ' 
The  very  principals  did  feem  to  rend, 
And  all  to  topple : 4  pure  furprize  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  houfe. 

* Give  this  to  the  apothecary ,]    The  recipe  that  Cerimon 

fends  to  the  apothecary,  we  rauft  fuppofe,  is  intended  either  for  the 
poor  men  already  mentioned,  or  for  fome  of  his  other  patients.— 
The  preceding  words  (hew  that  it  cannot  be  defigned  for  the  matter 
of  the  fervan t  introduced  here.    Malone. 

Perhaps  this  circuraftance  was  introduced  for  no  other  reafon  than 
to  mark  more  ftrongly  the  exteuftve  benevolence  of  Cerimon.  For 
the  poor  men  who  have  juft  left  the  ftage,  kitchen  phyfick  only  was 
defigned.    Stbevkks. 

*  Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake  ;]     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  the  obfeure  bird 

"  Clamour'd  the  live-long  night:  fome  fay,  the  earth 
"   Was  feverous  >  and  did  J  bake  " 
Again,  in  Coriolanus: 

•c as  if  the  world 

•'  Was  feverous,  and  did  tremble."    Malonb. 
4  The  very  principals  did  feem  to  rend% 
And  all  to  topple;]    The  principals  are  the  ftrongeft  rafters  in 
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2  s  Gent.  That  is  the  caufc  we  trouble  you  fo 
early; 
•Tis  not  our  husbandry.1 

Cer.  O,  you  fay  well/ 

1.  Gent.  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordfhip, 
having 
Rich  tire  about  you,6  fhould  at  thefe  early  hours 

the  roof  of  a  building*  Hie  fecond  quarto,  which  is  followed  by 
the  modern  copies,  tfeads  corruptly — principles.  If  the  fpeaker  had 
been  apprehenfive  of  a  general  diflblution  of  nature,  (which  we 
muft  underftand,  if  we  read  principles ,)  he  did  not  need  to  leave 
his  hoofe :  he  would  have  been  in  as  much  danger  without,  as* 
within. 

All  to  is  an  augmentative  often  ufed  by  our  ancient  writers.  It 
occurs  frequently  in  the  ConfeJJio  A  mantis.  The  word  topple,  which 
means  tumble  9  is  again  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  Macbeth,  and  applied 
to  buildings : 

"  Though  caftles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I : 

"  Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 
"  Steeples  and  mofs-grown  towers."    Ma  lone. 

I  believe  this  only  means,  and  every  thing  to  tumble  down. 

M.  Mason. 
*  'Tis  not  wrhufbandry.]     Hujbandry  here  fignifies  economical 
prudence.     So,  in  King  Henry  V; 

"  For  our  bad  neighbours  make  us  early  ftirrers, 
"  Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  hujbandry." 
See  alfo  Hamlet,  Ad  I.  fc.  iii.     Ma  lone. 

6  Rich  tire  about  you,  &c]  Thus  the  quarto,  1609;  DUt  tne 
fenfc  of  the  paflage  is  not  fufficientlv  clear.  The  gentlemen  rofe 
early,  became  they  were  but  in  lodgings  which  flood  expofed  near 
the  fea.  They  wonder,  however,  to  find  lord  Cerimon  flirring, 
becaufe  he  had  rich  tire  about  him ;  meaning  perhaps  a  bed  more 
richly  and  comfortably  furnilhed,  where  he  could  have  flept  warm 
and  fecure  in  defiance  of  the  tempeft.  The  reafoning  of  thefe  gen* 
tlemen  mould  rather  have  led  them  to  hy—fucb  towers  about  you  ; 
i.  e.  a  houfe  or  caftle  that  could  fafely  refill  the  aflaults  of  weather. 
They  left  their  manfion  becaufe  they  were  no  longer  fecure  if  they 
remained  in  it,  and  naturally  wonder  why  he  fhould  have  quitted 
his,  who  had  no  fuch  apparent  reafon  for  deferting  it  and  riling 
early.    Ste  evens. 

Vol.  XIII.  K  k 
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Shake  off  the  golden  flumber  of  fepofe. 
It  is  mod  ftrange, 

Nature  fhould  be  fo  converfant  with  pain, 
Being  thereto  not  compel  I'd. 

Cbr.  I  held  it  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning7  were  endowments  greater 
Than  noblenefs  and  riches ;  carelefs  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Majring  a  man  a  god.     'Tis  known,  I  ever 
Have  midied  phyfick,  through  which  fecrefart, 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice,)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  bled  infufions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  (tones  ;* 
And  I  can  fpeak  of  the  difturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  gives 

me 
A,  more  content  in  courfe  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirfty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treafure  up  in  filken  bags,9 
To  pleafe  the  fool  and  death.* 


'  Firtm  and  cunning — ]     Cunning  meant  here  intnv/edrt. 

Maloni. 
So,  in  Jeremiah,  ix.  17:  "  Send  for  cunning  women  that  they 
nay  come."    Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks.0    Stbeviiu. 
•     .,  the  b/efi  infufiom 

That  dive//  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  fionet ;]     So,  in  Rome*  ami 
Juliet : 

0  O,  micklc  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

• f  In  plants,  herbs,  ftones,  and  their  true  qualities/* 

Stebvihs. 
»  Or  tie  my  treafure  up  inftlken  lags,]     The  old  copy  reads : 
Or  tie  my  pleafure  up  &c. 
Let  the  critick  who  can  explain  this  reading  of  the  quarto,  difplace 
my  emendation.    Steevkns. 

1  To  fleafe  the  fool  and  death.)    The  Foo/  and  Death  were  pria- 
7 
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2.  Gent.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephefus 
pour*d  forth 

cipal  perfonagea  in  the  old  moralities.    They  are  mentioned  by 
our  author  in  Meafurefir  Meafure  : 

"  —merely  thou  art  death's  fool,"  &c     Malonb* 

Mr.  Malone  (as  I  had  been)  is  on  this  occafion  misled  by  a  pofi- 
tive  and  hitherto  uncontradicted  affertion  of  Dr.  Warbnrton.  But 
I  now  think  myfelf  authorifed  to  declare,  on  the  ftrength  of  long 
and  repeated  enquiries,  urged  by  numerous  friends  as  well  ai  my- 
felf, tnat  no  Morality  in  which  Death  and  the  Fool  were  agents, 
ever  exifted  among  the  early  French,  Englifli,  or  Italian  ftage- 
lepreicntations* 

I  have  feen,  indeed,  (though  prefent  means  of  reference  to  it  are 
beyond  my  reach,)  an  old  Flemifti  print  in  which  Death  is  exhibited 
in  the  aft  of  plundering  a  mifer  of  his  bags,  and  the  Fool  (difcri- 
minated  by  his  bauble,  &c.)  is  Handing  behind,  and  grinning  at 
the  proceis. 

The  following  intelligence  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  though  it  applies 
more  immediately  to  the  allufion  in  Meajurefir  Meafure,  and  hat 
occurred  too  late  to  ftand  in  its  proper  place,  may  here,  without 
any  glaring  impropriety,  be  introduced : 

"  Merely,  thou  art  death's  fool; 

"  For  him  thou  labour'ft  by  thy  flight  to  Ihun, 
*«  And  yet  run'ft  towards  him  ftill. 
It  was  in  a  comment  on  thefe  lines  that  Dr.  Warburton's  gratis 
difium  concerning  the  Foo(  and  Death,  made  its  firft  appearance. 

The  fubfequent  notiti*  are  derived  from  two  different  gentlemen, 
whofe  reports  reflect  a  light  on  each  other* 

Mr.  Douce,  to  whom  our  readers  are  indebted  for  feveral  happy 
illuftrations  of  Shakfpeare,  affuxes  me,  that  fome  years  ago,  at  a 
fair  in  a  large  market  town,  he  obferved  a  folitary  figure  fitting  in 
a  booth,  and  apparently  exhaufted  with  fatigue.  This  perfoliate 
was  habited  in  a  clofe  black  veil,  painted  over  with  bones,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  fkeleton.  But  my  informant  being  then  very  young, 
and  wholly  uninitiated  in  theatrical  antiquities,  made  no  enquiry 
concerning;  fo  whimfical  a  phenomenon.  Indeed,  but  for  what 
follows,  I  might  have  been  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the  object  he 
faw,  was  nothing  more  or  lefs  than  the  hero  of  a  well  Known 
pantomime,  entitled  Harleostin  Skeleton. 

This  circumftance,  however,  having  accidentally  reached  the 
ears  of  a  venerable  clergyman  who  is  now  more  than  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  told  me  that  he  very  well  remembered  to  have  met  with 
fuch  another  figure,  above  fifty  years  ago,  at  SalUbury.  Being 
there  during  the  time  of  fome  publick  meeting,  he  happened  \m 
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Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  thertifelves 


call  on  a  furgeon  at  the  very  inftant  when  the  reprefcntativc  of 
Death  was  brought  in  to  be  let  blood  on  account  of  a  tumble  he 
had  had  on  the  ftage,  while  in  purfuit  of  his  antagonifr,  a  Merry 
Andrew,  who  very  anxioufly  attended  him  (dreffed  alfo  in  character) 
to  the  phlebotomift's  houfe.  The  fame  gentleman's  curiofity  a 
few  days  afterwards,  prevailed  on  him  to  be  a  fpeclator  of  the 
dance  in  which  our  emblem  of  mortality  was  a  performer.  This 
dance,  he  fays,  entirely  confided  of  Death's  contrivances  to  furprize 
the  Merry  Andrew,  and  of  the  Merry  Andrew's  efforts  to  elude  the 
ftratagems  of  Death  %  by  whom  at  laft.  he  was  overpowered ;  his 
fhmlexxATLg  attended  with  fuch  circumftances  as  mark  the  exit  of 
the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

What  Dr.  Warburton  therefore  has  aflerted  of  the  drama,  is  only- 
known  to  be  true  of  the  dance;  and  the  fubjecl  under  confederation 
was  certainly  more  adapted  to  the  latter  than  the  former,  agility 
and  grimace,  rather  than  dialogue,  being  neceflary  to  its  exhi- 
bition. They  who  feek  after  the  laft  lingering  remains  of  ancient 
modes  of  amufement,  will  rather  trace  them  with  fuccefs  in  the 
country,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from  whence  even 
Punchy  the  legitimate  and  undoubted  fucceflbr  of  the  old  Fsce,  is 
almoft  banifhed. 

It  (hould  feem,  that  the  general  idea  of  this  ferio-comick  pas-de- 
deux  had  been  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Dance  of  Machabre, 
commonly  called  The  Dance  of  Death ,  a  grotefque  ornament  of 
cloifters,  both  here  and  in  foreign  parts.  The  aforefaid  combina- 
tion of  figures,  though  erroneoufly  afcribed  to  Hans  Holbein,  was 
certainly  of  an  origin  more  remote  than  the  times  in  which  that 
eminent  painter  is  known  to  have  flourifhcd.    Ste evens. 

Although  the  fubjeft  before  us  was  certainly  borrowed  from  die 
ancient  Dance  o/Macaber9  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  acted  in 
churches,  (but  in  a  perfedly  ferious  and  moral  way,)  it  receives  a 
completer  illuftration  from  an  old  initial  letter  belonging  to  a  Jet 
of  them  in  my  poffeffion,  on  which  is  a  dance  of  Death,  infinitely 
more  beautiful  in  point  of  defign  than  even  the  celebrated  one  cut 
in  wood  and  likewife  afcribed  to  the  graver  of  Holbein.  In  this 
letter,  the  Fool  is  engaged  in  a  very  flout  combat  with  his  adverfary, 
and  is  actually  buffeting  him  with  a  bladder  filled  with  peas  or 
fmall  pebbles,  an  in  ft  rumen  t  yet  in  fafhion  among  Merry  Andrews* 
It  is  almoft  un neceflary  to  add  that  thefe  initials  are  of  foreign 
workmanfhip ;  and  the  inference  is,  that  fuch  farces  were  common 
upon  the  continent,  and  are  here  alluded  to  by  the  artift.  I  mould 
not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  letter  in  queftion  has  been  rudely 
copied  in  an  edition  of  Stvwe's  Survey  of  Ltudon.     Do  u  c  E. 
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Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  reftor'd : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  perfonal  pain,  but  even 
Ypur  purfe,  ftill  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  nrong  renown  as  time  fhall  never 

Enter  two  Servants  with  a  chejl. 

Serf.  So-  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that? 

Serf.  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  fea  tofs  upon  our  fhore  this  cheft; 
•Tis  of  fome  wreck. 

Cer*  Set  *t  down,  let's  look  on  it. 

2.  Gent.  'Tis  like  a  coffin,  fir. 

Cer.  Whate'er  it  be, 

'Tis  wondrous  heavy.     Wrench  it  open  Untight ; 
If  the  fea's  ftomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  gold,* 
It  is  a  good  conftraint  of  fortune,  that 
It  belches  upon  us.* 

2.  Gent.  'Tis  fo,  my  lord. 

Cer.  How  clofe  'tis  caulk'd  and  bitum'd  ! 4— 
Did  the  fea  call  it  up  ? 


»  If  tbo  fea' $  ftomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  gold,  &c]     This  in- 
delicate allufion  has  already  occurred  in  the  lcene  between  Pcricle* 
and  the  Fifhermen,  and  may  alfo  be  found  in  King  Richard  III: 
"  Whom  their  o'erclojed  country  vomits  forth,         ." 

Stervrns* 
*  It  is  a  good  conftraint  of  fortune,  that 
It  belches  upon  us.]     This  lingular  expreiCon  is  again  applied 
by  our  author  to  the  fea,  in  The  Tempeft : 

€€  You  are  three  men  of  fin,  whom  deftiny 
4€  (That  hath  to  inftrument  this  lower  world, 
"  And  what  is  in't J  the  never-furfeitedyfo 
"  Hathcaufed  to  belch  up!"    Mai^onb. 
4  U<yw  clofe  'tis  caulk'd  and  bitum'd!]     Bottom  d,  which  is  (ho 
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Enter  a  Servant,  with  boxes f  napkins,  and  fire. 

Well  faid,  well  faid;  the  fire  and  the  cloths.5 — 
The  rough  and  woful  mufick  that  we  have, 
Caufe  it  to  found,  'befeech  you.6 
The  vial  once  more; — How  thou  ftirr'ft,    thou 

block?— 
The  mufick  there.7 — I  pray  you,  give  her  air: — 


5  Well  faid,  well  faid;  the  fire  and  the  cloths.]    So,  on  a  fimilar 
•ccafion,  in  Othello,  A&  V.  fc.  i : 

«         i  O,  a  chair,  a  chair  I— 

"  -*—  O,  that's  well /aid,  the  chair;— 
"  Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence." 

Malone. 

*  The  rough  and  vjoful  mufick  that  <we  have, 

Caufe  it  to  found,  'befeech  jou.]    Paulina  in  like  manner  in  The 

Winter's  Tale,  when  (he  pretends  to  bring  Hermione  to  life,  orders 

mufick  to  be  played,  to  awake  her  from  her  trance.    So  alfo  the 

Shyfician  in  King  Lear,  when  the  king  is  about  to  awake  from  the 
eep  he  had  fallen  into,  after  his  frenzy : 

•*  Pleafe  you  draw  near; — Louder  the  mufick  there  P* 

Malone. 
'  The  vial  once  more  \—Honv  thoufiirr'ft,  thou  block?— 
The  mufick  there  A  The  firft  quarto  reads, — the  viol  once  more. 
The  fecond  and  the  lubfequent  editions — the  vial.  If  the  firft  be 
right,  Cerimon  mull  be  fuppofed  to  repeat  his  orders  that  they 
fhould  again  found  their  rough  and  woeful  mufick.  So,  in  Twelfth 
Night: 

"  That  ftrain  again  /" 
The  word  viol  has  occurred  before  in  this  play  in  the  fenfe  of 
violin.  I  think,  however,  the  reading  of  the  fecond  quarto  is 
right.  Cerimon,  in  order  to  revive  the  queen,  firft  commands 
loud  mufick  to  be  played,  and  then  a  fecond  time  adminifters  fome 
cordial  to  her,  which  we  may  fuppofe  had  been  before  admini- 
ftered  to  her  when  his  fervants  entered  with  the  napkins,  &cf 
Sec  Confeffio  Amantis,  p.  180: 

"  this  worthie  kinges  wife 

"  Honeftlie  thei  token  oute, 
"  And  maden  fyres  all  aboute; 
"  Thei  leied  hir  on  a  couche  fofte, 
"  And  with  a  fhete  warmed  ofte 
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Gentlemen, 

This  queen  will  live  s  nature  awakes  ;  a  warmth 
Breathes  out  of  her ; 8  fhe  hath  not  been  entranced 
Above  five  hours.    See,  how  fhe  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again ! 

1 .  Gent.  The  heavens,  fir, 

Through  you,  increafe  our  wonder,  and  fet  up 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive;  behold, 

Her  eyelids,  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  jewels9 
Which  Pericles  hath  loft, 

%*  Hir  colde  brefte  began  to  heate, 

"  Hir  herte  alfo  to  flacke  and  beate. 

"  This  maifter  hath  hir  every  joyntc 

u  With  certein  oylc  and  balfam  anoynte, 

"  And  put  a  Ucour  in  hir  mouthe 

"  Whichc  is  to  few  clerkes  couthe." 
Little  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  the  fpelling  of  the  firft  quarto,  for 
<vial  wab  formerly  fpelt  <vioL    In  the  quarto  edition  of  if.  Richard  IU 
1615: 

u  Edward's  feven  fons,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one, 

"  Were  feven  viols  of  his  facred  blood," 
Again,  in  the  folio,  1623,  ihiiem: 

"  One  viol  full  of  Edward's  facred  blood." 
Again,  in  The  Tragical  Hiftory  of  Romeus  and  yuliet,  1562 : 

"  She  poured  forth  into  the  <vyoll  of  the  fryer 

"  Water ."    Malone. 

8  a  warmth 

Breathes  out  of  her;]  The  old  copies  read— -a  warmth  breath  out 
of  her.  The  correction  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Stccvens.  The 
fecond  quarto,  and  the  modern  editions,  read  unintelligibly, 
Nature  awakes  a  warm  breath  out  of  her.  Malone. 
In  Twine's  tranflation  it  is  to  Cerimon's  pupil  Machaon,  and 
not  to  Cerimon  himfelf,  that  the  lady  is  indebted  for  her  recovery : 
"  he  pulled  the  clothes  from  the  ladies  bofome,  and  powred 

foorth  the  ointment,  and  bellowing  it  abroad  with  his  hand  per- 
ceived fome  warmth  in  her  bread,  and  that  there  was  life  in  her 

body. Then  went  Machaon  unto   his  mailer  Cerimon,   and 

faide :  The  woman  whom  thou  thinkeft  to  be  deade  is  alive,"  &c. 

Stbevens. 

9  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  jewels—]     The  fame  expreffion 

occurs  in  The  Winters  Tale  ;  . 


So6  PERICLES, 

Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold;9 
The  diamonds  of  a  moil  praifed  water 
Appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.    O  lire, 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature, 
Rare  as  you  feem  to  be !  [She  moves. 

Thai.  O  dear  Diana, 

Where  am  I?  Where's  my  lord?  What  world  is 
this?1 

2.  Gen*.  Is  not  this  Arrange  ? 
i.  Gent.  Moft  rare. 

Crr.  Hufli,  gentle  neighbours ; 

Lend  me  your  hands :  to  the  next  chamber  bear 
her.4 

" they  fcem'd  almoft,  with  flaring  on  one  another,  to  tear 

the  cafes  of  their  eyes."    Malone. 

Her  rHids,  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  jewels — ]  So,  in  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  Book  HI :  "  Her  faire  lids,  then  hiding  her  fairer  eyes, 
ieemed  onto  him  fweet  foxes,  rich  in  therafclves,  but  containing 
in  them  far  richer  jewels,"    Ste  evens. 

3  Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ;"]  So,  in  The  Temfefi: 

"  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eve  advance, 
"  And  fay  what  thou  fee'ft  yond?"    Malone, 
*  —   ■    What  world  is  this  ?]    So,  in  the  Confejfio  Amantis  :t 
st  And  firft  hir  eyen  up  (he  cafte, 
"  And  whan  (he  more  of  ftrength  caught, 
"  Hir  armes  both  forth  (he  ftraughte ; 
"  Helde  up  hir  honde  and  piteouflie 
€€  She  fpake,  and  faid,  where  am  If 
u  Where  is  my  lordef  What  worlde  is  this  f 
€t  As  (he  that  wote  not  howe  it  is."    Malone. 

4  Hufi>%  gentle  neighbours;— 

• to  the  next  chamber  bear  her.]  Thus,  in  Twine's  tranfla- 

tion :  ««  And  when  he  had  fo  faide,  he  tooke  the  body  reverently 
in  his  armes,  and  hare  it  unto  his  own*  chamber"  &c.    Stbevbns. 
So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  Part  II: 

"  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  hence 

u  Into  another  chamber:  foftly,  pray; 

"  Let  there  be  no  noife  made,  my  gentle  friends, 

"  Unlefs  fome  dull  and  favourable  hand 

"  Will  whifper  mufick  to  my  wearied  fpirit."    Ma  lone. 
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•Get  linen ;  now  this  matter  mull  be  look'd  to, 
For  her  relapfe  is  mortal.     Come,  come,  come; 
And  jEfculapius  guide  us ! 

[Exeunt,  carrying  Thais  a  away. 


SCENE     III. 

Tharfus.     A  Room  in  Cleon's  Houfe. 

Enter  Pericles,   Cleon,  Dionyza,   Lychorida, 
and  Marina. 

Per.  Mod  honour'd  Cleon,  I  muft  needs  be  gone  5 
My  twelve  months  are  expir'd,  and  Tyrus  Hands 
In  a  litigious  peace.     You,  and  your  lady, 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulnefs !  The  gods 
Make  up  the  reft  upon  you ! 

Cle.  Your  fhafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt 
you  mortally,5 
Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly  on  us.6 

*  though  they  hurt  you  mortally,]  Krft  quarto— haunt.  The 

folios  and  the  modern  editions  read—hate.    Maloni. 
6  Your  fhafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt^w  mortally, 
Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly  on  us.]  Old  copy : 

Your  (hakes  of  fortune,  though  they  haunt  yw  mortally  p 
Yet  glance  full  Wfnd'ringly  on  us. 
I  read  (as  in  the  text) : 

Your  (hafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  ja*  mortally, 
Yet  glance  full  nuznd*  ringh  Sec. 

Thus,  Tully,  in  one  of  his  Familiar  Epiftles:  *• omnibus 

telis  fortune  propofita  fit  vita  noftra."    Again,  Shakfpeare  in  his 
Othello : 

"  The  (hot  of  accident,  or  dart  of  chance—." 

Again,  in  Hamlet: 

"  The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune." 
Again,  in  The  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor:  *•  I  am  glad,  though 
you  have  ta'cn  a  fpecial  (land  to  ftrike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath 
glanced." 

K  k  5 


5o8  PERICLES, 

Dion.  O  your  fwefet  queen  f 

That  the,  ftricSt  fates  had  pleased  you  had  brought 

her  hither, 
To  have  blefs'd  mine  eyes  I 

Per*  We  cdnrtot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.     Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  fea  ftie  lies  in,  vet  the  end 
Muft  be  as  'tis.     My  babe  Marina  (whom 
For  fhe  was  born  at  fea,  I  have  nam'd  fo)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care ;  befeeching  you    -    • 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  fhe  may  be 
Manner'd  as  fhe  is  born.7 

Clb.  Fear  not,  my  lord : 

Your  grace,1  that  fed  my  country  with  your  Corn, 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  ftill  fall  upon  you,) 
Mull  in  your  child  be  thought  on.  If  negle&ion 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,9  the  common  body. 


The  fenfe  of  the  paflage  fhould  feem  to  be  as  follows.— -All  the 
malice  of  fortune  is  not  confined  to  yourfelf.  Though  her  arrows 
ftrike  deeply  at  you,  yet  wandering  frt>m  their  mark,  they  fome- 
times  glance  on  us;  as  at  prefent,  when  the  uncertain  date  of 
Tyre  deprives  us  of  your  company  at  Tharfus*    Stbevbks* 

?  Manner *d  asjhe  is  born.]     So,  in  Cymbeline  : 
"  and  he  is  one 

"  The  trueft  manner V,  fuch  a  holy  witch, 
"  That  he  enchants  focieties  to  hinu"    Malonb« 

8  Fear  not,  my  lord:  &c.]  Old  copies: 
Fear  not,  my  lord,  but  think 
Tour  grace,  &<?.     Steevens. 

I  fufpeft  the  poet  wrote, 

Fear  not  my  lord,  but  that 
Tour  grace,  &C     M  A  L  o  N  E . 
I  have  removed  the  difficulty  by  omitting  the  words — but  think i 
which  are  unneceflary  to  the  fenfe,  and  fpoil  the  meafure. 

Stbbvbns* 

v Jf  negleclion 

Should  therein  make   me  vile,]     The  modern  edirioas   bare 
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By 


reli 


ild  force 


duty; 


you  relieved,  would  force  me  to  my 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  fpur/ 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine. 
To  the  end  of  generation ! 

Per.  I  believe  you  ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodnefs  teach  me  credit,1 
Without  your  vows.    Till  fhe  be  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
Unfciflar'd  lhall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  {how  will  in*t.4     So  I  rake  my  leave. 


But  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  is  right*     The  word  is 


neglect* 

^u(cd  by  Shakfpeare  in  Trot/us  and  Crejjtiu 
"And  this  negkdim  of  degree  it  is 
teat 


That  by  a  pace  goes  backward.**    Melons:. 

•  my  nature  need  a  fpur,]  So,  in  Macbeth : 
"  I  have  no/pur 

**  To  prick  the  fides  of  my  intent* — *"    Ste evens. 

*  Tour  honour  and  jvur  modneft  teach  me  credit,]  Old  copies — 
teach  mc  /*  //,  a  weak  reading,  if  not  apparently  corrupt.  For  the 
infertion  of  its  prefent  fubftttute  I  am  anfwerable.  I  once  thought 
we  mould  read — witch  me  to  it,  a  phrafe  familiar  enough  to 
Shakfpeare. 

Mr.  M*  Mafon  is  fatisned  with  the  old  reading;  but  thinks 
**  the  expreffion  would  be  improved  by  leaving  out  the  panicle  tat 
which  hurts  the  fenfe,  without  improving  the  metre,"  Then*  fays 
he,  the  line  will  run  thus: 

Tqut  honour  and  jour  goodtttf$  teach  me  itM ■     St  e  e  v  e  s  s. 

*  Though  Ijhvw  will  inft ;]  The  meaning  may  be — **  Though 
I  appear  wilful!  and  perverfe  by  fuch  conduct***     We  might  read ; 

Though  IJhvw  ill  htu     Malone, 

-  -    Till  ihe  be  married,  madam  t 

By  bright  Diana,  nvhem  nve  honour  all* 

t/jffciifar'd  Jh&U  this  hair  of  mine  re  main  t 

Though  I Jhoiv  will  htt*]  Old  copy: 

(JitMtT*dJhaIf  this  heir  of  mint  &c. 
Eut  a  more  obvious  and  certain  inftance  of  corruption  pernor 
not  discoverable  throughout  our  whole  play* 

I  read,  as  in  the  text;  for  fo  is  the  prefent  circumftanee  recited 
in  Acl  V.  and  in  confluence  of  the  oath  exprelTcd  at  the  picfem 
moment: 


5io  PERICLES, 

Good  madam,  make  me  blefled  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  erne  myfelf, 

Who  fhall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  refpedfc, 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle.  We'll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge 
o'the  fhore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mafk'd  Neptune,5  and 


■And  now, 


"  This  ornament,  that  makes  me  look  fo  difmal, 

«•  Will  I,  my  Iov'd  Marina,  clip  to  form; 

"  And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd, 

"  To  grace  thy  marriage  day,  I'll  beautify.** 

So  alfo,  in  Twine's  tranflation :  " and  he  fware  a  folemn 

oath,  that  he  would  not  ponie  hit  head,  clip  his  beard,  Sec.  untill  he 
had  married  his  daughter  at  ripe  yeares." 

Without  the  prefent  emendation  therefore,  Pericles  maft  appear 
to  have  behaved  unaccountably;  as  the  binding  power  of  a 
romantick  oath  could  alone  have  been  the  motive  of  his  long  per- 
fiftence  in  fo  ftrange  a  neglect  of  his  perfon. 

The  words—unicifar'd  and  hmr,  were  eafily  miftaken  for— 
un{i/fer'd  and  h*ir;  as  the  manufcript  might  have  been,  iodiftinft, 
or  the  coxnpoiitor  inattentive.     v 
I  once  drove  to  explain  the  original  line  as  follows : 

Unfifter'dy&j//  this  heir  of  mine  remain, 

Though  I  Jbvw  will  int: 
i.  e,  till  (he  be  married,  I  fwcar  by  Diana,  (though  I  may  (how 
[will,  i.  e.]  obftinacy  in  keeping  fuch  an  oath)  this  heir  of  mine 
uiall  have  none  who  can  call  her  ftfter;  i.  e.  I  will  not  marry,  and 
fo  have  a  chance  of  other  children  before  (he  is  difpofed  o£ — 
Obftinacy  was  anciently  called  ivilfulne/}. 

But  it  is  fcarce  poffible  that  mnfifter'd  fhould  be  the  true  reading; 
for  if  Pericles  had  taken  another  wife,  after  bis  daughter's  marriage* 
could  he  have  been  fure  of  progeny  to  ftfier  his  firft  child  ?  or  what 
ivilfulnefs  would  he  have  (hown,  had  he  continued  a  finglc  man  ? 
To  perfift  in  wearing  a  fqualid  head  of  hair  and  beard,  was  indeed 
an  obftinate  peculiarity.     Stbeven*. 

5  mauVd  Neptune,]    i.  e.   infidious  waves   that  wear    a 

treacherous  fmile: 

'*  Subdola  pellacis  ridet  dementia  ponti."    Lucretius. 

Stsstbhs. 
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The  gentleft  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.    Come,  dear'ft  madam. — O,  no  tears, 
Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  miftrefs,  on  whofe  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter. — Come,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE     IV. 

Ephefus.     A  Room  in  Cerimon's  Houfe. 

Enter  Cerimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer.  Madam,  this  letter,  and  fome  certain  jewels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer :  which  are  now  6 
At  your  command.    Know  you  the  character  ? 

T ha.  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  fhipp'd  at  fea,  I  well  remember, 
Even  on  my  yearning  time;7  but  whether  there 

So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

*•  the  gutted  (hore 

"  To  a  more  dangerous  fea."    Maloni. 

6 which  are  now — ]  For  the  infertion  of  the  word  now, 

I  am  accountable.    Ma  lone. 
7  I  welt  remember , 

Even  on  my  yearning  time;]  The  quarto,  1619,  and  the  folio, 
1664,  which  was  probably  printed  from  it,  both  read  toning.  The 
firft  quarto  reads  teaming.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  quarto  feems 
to  have  corrected  many  of  the  faults  in  the  old  copy,  without 
any  confideration  of  the  original  corrupted  reading.  Ma  lone. 
Read— yearning  time.     So,  in  King  Henry  V ; 

"  for  Falftaff  he  is  dead, 

"  And  we  muft  yearn  therefore." 
To  yearn  is  to  feel  internal  uneafinefs.    The  time  of  a  woman's 
labour  is    Hill  called,  in  low  language— her  groaning  time-— her 
crying  out. 


5i2  PERICLES, 

Delivered  or  no,  by  the  holy  gods, 

I  cannot  rightly  fay :  But  fince  king  Pericles, 

My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  fhall  fee  again, 

A  veftal  livery  will  I  take  me  to, 

And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpofe  as  you  (peak, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  diftant  far, 
Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire.8 
Moreover,  if  you  pleafe,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompence  is  thanks,  that's  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  fmalL 

[Exeunt. 

Mr.  Rowc  would  read — eaning,  a  term  applicable  only  to  fheep 
when  they  product  their  young*    §te  b  v  b  n  3. 

Thaifa  evidently  means  to  fay,  that  (he  was  put  on  (hip-board 
juft  at  the  time  when  (he  expected  to  be  delivered;  and  as  die 
word  yearning  does  not  exprefs  that  idea,  I  fhould  fuppofe  it  to  be* 
wrong.  The  obvious  amendment  is  to  read, — even  at  my  yeamimg 
time ;  which  differs  from  it  but  by  a  fingle  letter :— Or  perhaps  we 
fhould  x&A>— yielding  time. 
So,  Pericles  fays  to  Thaifa  in  the  laft  fcene : 

"  Look  who  kneels  here!  Flefh  of  thy  flefh,  Thaifa; 
"  Thy  burden  at  the  fea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
"  For  (he  was  yielded  there."    M.  Mason. 
1  Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire.]     Until  you  die. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*'  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity." 
The  expreffion  of  the  text  is  again  ufed  by  our  author  in  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  An  expired  date,  cancelTd,  ere  well  begun." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

€€  ■  and  expire  the  term 

"  Of  a  defpifed  life."    Malone. 
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ACT        IV. 

Enter  Gower.9 

Goiv.  Imagine  Pericles  at  Tyre,1 
Welcomed,  to  his  own  defire. 
His  woful  queen  leave  at  Ephefs, 
To  Dian  there  a  votarefs.* 
Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind, 
Whom  our  fall-growing  fcene  mult  find  4 

9  Enter  Gower.]  This  chorus,  and  the  two  following  fcenes* 
have  hitherto  been  printed  as  part  of  the  third  ad.  In  the. original 
edition  of  this  play,  the  whole  appears  in  an  unbroken  feries. 
The  editor  of  the  folio  in  1664,  ^  ma(*c  the.divifion  of  ads 
and  fcenes  (which  has  been  fince  followed,)  without  much  propriety. 
The  poet  feems  to  have  intended  that  each  ad  fhould  begin  with 
a  chorus.  On  this  principle  the-prefent  divifion  is  made.  Gower, 
however,  interpofing  eight  times,  a  chorus  is  neceffarily  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  this  and  the  enfuing  ad.  M alone. 
1  Imagine  Pericles  &c]  The  old  copies  read: 

Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  Tyre, 

Welcomd  and  fettled  to  his  vwn  defire* 

His  nvoful  queen  we  leave  at  EphefuS, 

Un/0  Diana,  there  a  votarefs. 
For  the  fake  of  uniformity  of  metre,  the  words,  8cc.  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Roman  charader,  are  omitted.    Steevens. 

J  His  nvoful  queen  leave  at  Ephe{s, 
To  Dian  there  a  votarefs.]  Old  copy— nut  leave  at  Ephefas; 
but  Ephe&s  is  a  rhyme  fo  ill  corrcfponding  with  votar^/J,  that  I 
fufped  our  author  wrote  Ephe/*  or  Ephctf ;  as  he  often  contrada 
his  proper  names  to  fuit  his  metre.  Thus  Pont  for  Pont*/,  Mede 
for  Media,  Comagene  for  Comagena,  Sicil/  for  Sicil/W,  &c 
Gower,  in  the  ftory  on  which  this  play  is  founded,  has  Dionjze  for 
Dionyz*,  and  Thar/e  for  Tharf*/.    Stbevens. 

To  Dian  there  a  votarefsJ]      The  old   copies   read — there's   a 
votarefs.    lam  anfwerable  for  the  correction.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

*  Whom  our  faft-growing  fecne  mufi  find — ]  The  fame  expreffioa 
occurs  in  the  Chorus  to  The  Winters  Tale: 
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At  Tharfus,  and  by  Cleon  train'd 

In  mufick,  letters;5  who  hath  gained 

Of  education  all  the  grace, 

Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 

Of  general  wonder.6     But  alack ! 

That  monfter  envy,  oft  the  wrack 


**  your  patience  this  allowing, 

"  I  turn  my  glafs,  and  give  my  f cent  fuch  growing, 
"  As  you  had  flept  between."     M alone. 

5  In  mufick,  letters^]  The  old  copy  reads,  I  think  corruptly— 
In  muficks  letters.  The  corresponding  paffage  in  Gower's  Can/eg* 
A  mantis,  confirms  the  emendation  now  made : 

"  My  dough ter  Tbaife  by  your  leve 

"  I  thynke  (hall  with  you  be  leve 

"  As  for  a  tyme :  and  thus  I  praie, 

"  That  (he  be  kepte  by  all  waie, 

«c  And  whan  (he  nath  of  age  more 

••  That  (he  be  fet  to  bokes  Tore,"  Sec. 


Again: 


-(hedwelleth 


"  InTharfe,  as  the  Cronike  telleth; 

"  She  was  well  kept,  (he  was  well  loked, 

"  She  was  well  taught,  Jhe  was  well  boked\ 

**  So  well  (he  fped  hir  in  hir  youth, 

"  That  (he  of  every  wyfedome  couth — ."    Ma  lone. 

ft  Which  makes  her  Bath  the  heart  and  f  lace 
Of  general  wonder.]     The  old  copies  read — 
Which  makes  high  both  the  art  and  place,  &c. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Ma  lone. 

Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 

Of  general  wonder.]  Such  an  education  as  rendered  her  the 
center  and  filiation  of  general  wonder.  We  (till  ufe  the  heart  of 
oak  for  the  central  part  of  it,  and  the  heart  of  the  land  in  much 
fuch  another  fenfe.  Shakfpeare  in  Corhlanus  fays,  that  one  of  his 
ladies  is — "  the  fpire  and  top  of  prai(e."    Steevens. 

So,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

"  I  will  on  with  my  fpeech  in  your  praife,  and  then  (how  you 
the  heart  q£  my  raeflage." 

Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

"  - the  very  heart  of  lofs/* 

Again,  in  The  Rape  ofLucrece: 

••  On  her  bare  breaft,  the  heart  of  all  her  land." 
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Of  earned  praife,7  Marina's  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treafon's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown,8 
Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight;9  this  maid 
Hight  Philoten :  and  it  is  faid 
For  certain  in  our  ftory,  (he 
Would  ever  with  Marina  be: 


Place  here  fignifies  rejfdence.     So,  in  A  Lover's  Complaint: 
t€  Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place." 
In  this  fenfe  it  was  that  Shakfpeare,  when  he  purchafed  his  houie 
at  Stratford,  called  it  The  New  Place.    Malonb. 

7  oft  the  'wrack 

Of  earned  praife,}  Praife  that  has  been  well  deferred.  The 
fame  ex  predion  is  found  in  the  following  lines,  which  our  author 
has  imitated  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  How  durft  thou  once  attempt  to  touch  the  honor  of  his 

name? 
t€  Whofe. deadly  foes  do  yeld  him  dew  and  earned  praife  " 
Tragicall  Hyftorie  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,   1 562. 
So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream: 

tf  If  we  have  unearned  luck — ."    Malonb* 

■  And  in  this  kind  bath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full grown,]  The  old  copy  reads  : 
And  in  this  kind  our  Cleon  bath 
One  daughter,  and  a  full  grown  wencb. 
The  rhyme  ihews  evidently  that  it  is  corrupt.    For  the  prefent 
regulation  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Steevens.    Malonb* 

9  Even  iipe  for  marriage  fight ;]   The  firft  quarto  reads : 

Even  Tight  for  marriage  fight; • 

The  quarto,  1619,  and  all  the  fubfequent  editions,  have— 
Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight  * 

Sight  was  clearly  mifprinted  forfgbt.    We  had  before  in  this  play 
Cupid  *s  wars.     M  A  L  o  n  E  • 

I  would  read : 

Even  ripe  for  marriage  rites.     Pe  R  C  Y  • 

Read—; fight;  i.  e.  the  combats  of  Venus;  or  night,  which  needs 
no  explanation.    Ste evens. 
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Be't  when  flic  weav'd  the  fleided  filk  * 
With  fingers,  long,  fmall,  white  *  as  milk ; 
Or  when  (he  would  with  (harp  neeld  wound  4 
The  cambric k,  which  (he  made  more  found 
By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 
She  fung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute, 
That  (till  records  with  moan ; 5  or  when 
She  would  with  rich  and  conftant  pen 


*  Be't  when  (he  weav'd the  ([tided Jt/i  — ]  The  old  copies  read  : 

Be  it  when  they  weav'd  &c. 
But  the  context  (hews  that  Jbe  was  the  author's  word.    To  have 
praifed  even  the  hands  of  Philoten  would  have  been  inconflAent 
with  the  general  fcheme  of  the  prefent  chorus.    In  all  the  other 
members  of  this  fentence  we  find  Marina  alone  mentioned: 
"  Or  whcnjbe  would  &c. 
«  __  or  when  to  the  lute 
••  She  fung,"  &c.     Malone. 
SleidtdtiSk  is  untwifted  filk,  prepared  to  be  ofed  in  the  wearer's 
fley  ox  flay.    Percy. 

For  a  further  explanation  of  fleided  filk,  fee  Vol.  VII.  p.  418, 
h.  3 ;  and  Mr.  Malone's  edit,  of  our  author,  Vol.  X.  p.  $5$,  n.  5. 

Stsevzrs. 
3  With  fingers,  long,  /mall,  white  &c]    So,  in  Twine's  transla- 
tion :  " beautified  with  a  white  hand,  and  fingers  long  and 

(lender."    Steevbns. 

*  Or  whenjbe  'would  with  Jbarf  neeld  wound — ]  AU  the  copies 
read, — with  {harp  needle  wound ;  but  the  metre  fhews  that  we  ought 
to  read  neeld.  In  a  fubfequent  pafifage,  in  the  firit  quarto,  the  wosi 
is  abbreviated: 

'*  and  with  her  neele  compofia — /' 

So,  in  Stanyhurft's  Virgil,  1  j8t : 

••  — —  on  **&-wrought  carpets.** 
See  alfo  Vol.  VIII.  p.- 164,  n.  9.     Ma  lone. 

5  '  or  when  to  the  lute 

She  fung,  and  made  the  night-hud  mute, 
Thatflill  records  with  moan ;]  The  firft  quarto  reads  : 

/£*  night-bed  mute, 

That  flill  records  with  m§an. 
for  which  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions  we  find— 
■         and  made  the  night-bed  mute, 
That  flill  records  within  one. 
I 
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Vail  to  her  miftrefs  Dian; 6  ftill 
This  Philoten  contends  in  (kill 


There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  author  wrote— night- 
bird.  Shakfpeare  has  frequent  allufions,  in  his  works,  to  the 
nightingale.     So,  in  his  1 01  ft  Sonnet: 

"  As  Philomel  in  fummer's  front  doth  fine, 
"  And  flops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days, 
"  Not  that  the  fummer  is  lefs  pkafant  now 
*€  Than  when  her  mournful  bjmns  did  hu(h  the  night,"  Sec. 
Again,  in  his  Raft  ofLucrece%  I C94: 

"  And  for,  poor  bird,  thoufingft  not  in  the  day, 
"  As  (naming  anie  eye  mould  thee  behold, — ." 
So,  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  Book  IV : 

••  Thefe  to  their  nefts 

«•  Were  flunk;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
"  She  all  night  long  her  amorous  defeant  fung." 
To  record  anciently  figmfied  to  fing.    So,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Vnrania,  by  N.  B.  [Nicholas  Breton]  1606: 
"  Recording  longs  unto  the  Deitie-— •" 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  280,  n.  6. — "  A  bird  (I  am  informed)  is  faid  to 
record,  when  he  fings  at  firft    low  to  himfelf,  before  he  becomes 
mailer  of  his  fong  and  ventures  to  fing  out.     The  word  is  in 
conftant  ufe  with  bird-fanciers  at  this  day."    Malonb. 

6  with  rich  and  conftant  fen 

Vail  to  her  miftrefs  Dian ;]  To  vail  is  to  bow,  to  do  homage. 
The  author  feems  to  mean-— When  fie  nveuld  comfofe  fupplicatory 
hymns  to  Di*na,  or  verfes  expreffive  of  her  gratitude  to  Diinyza. 

We  might  indeed  read — Hail  to  her  milrefi  Dian ;  i.  e.  falute 
her  in  verfe.    Stbbybks. 

I  ftronely  fufpeft  that  vail  is  a  mif-print.    We  might  read : 
Wail  to  her  miftrefs  Dian. 
i.  e.  compofe  elegies  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  of  which  (he  had 
been  apprized  by  her  nurfe,  Lychorida. 

That  Dian,  i.  e,  Diana,  is  the  true  readme,  may,  I  think,  be 
inferred  from  a  pafTage  in  The  Merchant  of  renice;  which  may  at 
the  fame  time  perhaps  afford  the  beft  comment  on  that  before  us : 
"  Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn ; 
€t  With  fweeteft  touches  pierce  vour  miftrefs'  ear, 
"  And  draw  her  home  with  munck." 
Again,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream: 

"  To  be  a  barren  fitter  all  your  life, 

"  Chanting/z/Vr/  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitlcfc  moon." 

Malonb* 

Li3 
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With  abfolute  Marina:7  fo 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white.*     Marina  gets 

All  praifes,  which  are  paid  as  debts, 

And  not  as  given.     This  fo  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks,9 

That  Cleon's  wife,  with  envy  rare,1 

A  prefent  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  ftand  peerlefs  by  this  flaughter. 


?  With  abfolute  Marina:]    i.  c.  highly  accomplilhed,  perfect 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

99  at  fca 

•'  He  is  an  abfolute  matter." 
Again,  in  Green's  Tu  Quoque,  1614: 

99  from  an  abfolute  and  moil  complete  gentleman,  to  a  moft 

abfurd,  ridiculous,  and  fond  lover."    Ma  lone. 

*  Vic  feathers  white.]     See  note  on  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 
Vol.  VI.  p.  459,  n.  2.    Steevens. 

Old  copy: 

fo 

The  dove  of  Paphos  might  with  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white. 
The  fenfe  requires  a  tranfpofition  of  thefe  words,   and  that  we 
fhould  read: 

fo 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white.     M.  Mason. 

I  have  adopted  Mr*  M.  Mafon's  judicious  arrangement. 

Steevens. 

• Thisfo  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks,]  So,  in  Comlanus  : 
99  and  their  blaze 

••  Shall  darken  him  for  ever." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

99  You  are  darken1  d  in  this  a&ion,  fir, 

••  Even  by  your  own."    Malone. 

1  with  envy  rare,]  Envy  is  frequently  ufed  by  our  ancient 

writers,  in  the  fenfe  of  malice*     See  Vol.  XII.  p.  285,  n.  3.     It  is, 
however,  I  believe,  here  ofed  in  its  common  acceptation. 

Malone* 
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The  fooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  ftead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurfe,  is  dead; 

And  curfed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant  inftrument  of  wrath l 

Preft  for  this  blow.4     The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content : 5 

Only  I  carry 6  winged  time 7 

Poft  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  fo  convey, 

Unlefs  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way.— 

Dionyza  does  appear, 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer.  [Exit. 

1  The  pregnant  inftrument  ofwratb  — ]  Pregnant,  in  this  inftance, 
means  prepared,  inftrucled.  It  is  ufed  in  a  kindred  fenfe  in 
Meafure  for  Meafure.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  l8l,  n.  6.     St  SEVENS, 

Pregnant  is  ready.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

4t  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, — ." 

Malokb. 
*  Preft  for  this  Blow.]     Preft  is  ready;  pret.   Fr.     So,  in  The 
Tragical!  Hiftory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  1 562 : 

••  I  will,  God  lendyng  lyfc,  on  Wenfday  next  he  preft 

••  To  wayte  on  him  and  you ." 

Sec  note  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Vol.  V.  p.  406,  n.  9. 

Malonb. 

5  The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content :]  I  am  not  Aire  that  Ivnderftand 
this  paflage;  but  fo  quaint  and  licentious  is  the  phrafeology  of  our 
Pfeudo-Gower,  that  perhaps  he  means — I  wi(h  you  to  find  content 
in  that  portion  of  our  play  which  has  not  yet  been  exhibited. 

Our  author  might  indeed  have  written — content,  i.  c.  co-opera- 
tion, your  affiftancein  carrying  on  our  prefent  dclufion.  Stebvens. 

6  Only  J  carry — ]  Old  copy — carried.    Stebvens. 

7  'winged  time — ]  So,  in  the  Chorus  to  The  Winter's  Tale: 
"  I 

"  Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  time, 
•«  To  ufe  my  wings." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V : 

"  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  fwift  fcene  flies, 

"In  motion  of  no  lefs  celerity 

"  Than  that  of  thought."    Ma  Lome. 
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SCENE     L 

Tharfus.     An  open  place  near  the  fea-Jbore. 

Enter  Dionyza  and  Leonine. 

Dion.  Thy  oath  remember ;  thou  haft  fworn  to 
doit:7 
•Tis  but  a  blow,  which  never  fhall  be  known. 
Thou  canft  not  do  a  thing  i'thc  world  fo  foon, 
To  yield  thee  fo  much  profit.    Let  not  confcienc^ 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  bofom/ 


1  Thy  oath  remember  \  thou  haft  /worn  to  do  //;]    Here,  I  think, 
may  be  traced  the  rudiments  of  the  (bene  in  which  Lady  Macbeth 
infhgates  her  hufband  to  murder  Duncan : 
•'  I  have  given  fuck,  and  know 
«•  How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me; 
«•  I  would,  while  it  was  fmiling  in  my  face, 
'*  Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  bonelefs  gums, 
••  And  dafh'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  but  fo  /worn, 
€t  As  you  have  done  to  this."    Ma  lone. 

•  inflame  love  in  thy  bofom,]  The  firft  quarto  reads — •'  Let 

not  confeience  which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  thy  love  bofome, 
enflame  too  nicelie,  nor  let  pitie,"  &c.  The  fubfeouent  impreffiona 
afford  no  affiftance.  Some  words  feera  to  have  been  Ion.  The 
ientiment  originally  exprefied,  probably  was  this — Let  not  con- 
feience, which  is  but  a  cold  monitor,  deter  you  from  executing 
what  you  have  promifed ;  nor  let  the  beauty  of  Marina  enkindle 
the  flame  of  love  in  your  bofom ; — nor  be  foftened  by  pity,  which 
even  I,  a  woman,  have  cad  off. — 1  am  by  no  means  fatisiied  with 
the  regulation  that  I  have  made,  but  it  affords  a  glimmering  of 
fenfe.     Nearly  the  fame  expreffion  occurred  before : 

"  That  have  inflamddefire  in  my  breafl — ." 

I  fufpeel,  the  words  enflame  too  nicely  were  written  in  the  margin, 
the  author  not  having  determined  which  of  the  two  expreffions  to 
adopt ;  and  that  by  miftake  they  weie  tranferibed  as  a  part  of  the 
text.    The  metre,  which  might  be  more  commodioufly  regulated, 
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Inflame  too  nicely ;  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  caft  off,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  foldier  to  thy  purpofe. 

Leon.  I'll  do't;  but  yet  (he  is  a  goodly  area* 
ture. 

Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  fhould  have  her.9 
Here 
Weeping  fhe  comes  for  her  old  nurfe's  death.* 
Thou  art  refolv'd  ? 

Leon.  I  am  refolv'd. 


if  thcfc  words  were  omitted,  in  fome  meafure  fuppota  this  coa* 

jeflure: 

"  Nor  let  pity,  which  ev'n  women  have  caft  off, 

"  Melt  thee,  bat  be  a  foldier  to  thy  purpofe/*   Maloki. 

We  might  read, 

inflame  thy  loving  bofom  : 
With  Mr*  Malone's  alterauon,  however,  the  words  will  bear  the 
following  fenfe : — Let  not  confeience,  which  in  itfelf  is  of  a  cold 
nature,  have  power  to  raife  the  flame  of  love  in  you,  raife  it  even 
%o  folly. — Nicely,  in  ancient  language,  fignifies  foolifhly.    Niais,  Fr. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  paffage  originally  flood  thus : 
—  Let  not  confeience , 
Which  it  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  bofom  \ 
Nor  let  that  pity  women  have  caft  off, 
Melt  thee,  but  be  a  foldier  to  thy  purpofe, 
JLnflame  too  nicely — and — which  even,  are  the  words  I  omit.     I  add 
only  the  pronoun — that.     Steevens. 
9  — —  butyet  Jhe  is  a  goodly  creature* 
Dion,  Ibe  fitter  then  the  gods  fhould  have  her.]    So,  in  King 
Richard  III: 

"••  O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. — 
"  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  Heaven.'*    Steevens. 

» Here 

Weeping  fbe  comes  for  her  old  nurfe's  death.']  Old  copy  : 
Here  fhe  comes  weeping  for  her  onely  miftrefle  death. 
As  Marina  had  been  trained  in  mufick,  letters,  &c.  and  had 

fained  all  the  graces  of  education,  Lychorida  could  not  have  been 
er  only  miftrefs.    I  would  therefore  read, 

Here  comes  Jhe  weeping  for  her  old  nurfe's  death.     PbRCV. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  we  fhould  adopt  the  ingenious  amendment 
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Enter  Marina,  with  a  bajket  of  flowers. 

Mar.  No,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed, 
To  ftrew  thy  green  with  flowers:5    the  yellows, 
blues, 

Juggefted  by  Percy,  with  this  difference  only,  the  leaving  out  the 
word  for,  which  is  unncceftary,  and  hurts  the  metre.  I  fhould 
therefore  read, 

Herefhe  comes,  weeping  her  old  nurfe* s  death.     M.  Mason* 

I  have  adopted  Dr.  Percy's  amendment,  but  without  Mr. 
M.  Mafon's  attempt  to  improve  it.  The  word  for  is  neceflary  to 
the  metre,  as  above  in  the  preceding  line  was  a  modern  interpolation* 

Steevems* 
I  think  miftrefs  right.     Her  nurfe  was  in  one  fenfe  her  miftrefs; 
Marina,  from  her  infancy  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  having  been 
under  the  care  of  Lychorida. 

Her  only  (or  her  old)  miftrefs9  death,  (not  "  miftreffes  death,")  was 
the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time*    So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 
«•  With  fweeteft  touches  pierce  your  miftrefs'  ear,"  &c. 

Maloni. 

*  No,  [no,']  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed, 
To  ftrew  thy  green  with  ftowers:"]     Thus  the  quartos.     In  the 
folio  grave  was   fubftituted  for   green.     By  the  green,   as  Lord 
Charlemont  fuggefts  to  me,   was  meant   "  the  green  turf  with 
which  the   grave  of  Lychorida  was  covered.,'    So,  in  Taflb's 
Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  tranflated  by  Fairfax,  1600: 
*•  My  afhes  cold  (hall,  buried  on  this  green, 
"  Enjoy  that  good  this  body  ne'er  poueiV, 
Weed  in  old  language  meant  garment.    Ma  lone. 

Before  we  determine  which  is  the  proper  reading,  let  us  icficcl 
a  moment  on  the  buiinefs  in  which  Marina  is  employed.  She  is 
about  to  drew  the  grave  of  hex  nurfe  Lychorida  with  flowers,  and 
therefore  makes  her  entry  with  propriety,  faying, 

No,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellus  &c. 
i.  e.  No,  no,  it  (hall  never  be  faid  that  I  left  the  tomb  of  one  to 
whom  I  owe  fo  much,  without  fome  ornament.  Rather  than  it 
Ihall  remain  undecorated,  I  will  ftrip  the  earth  of  its  robe,  &c. 
The  profe  romance,  already  quoted,  fays  ••  that  always  as  fhe 
came  homeward,  (he  went  and  warned  the  tombe  of  her  nouryce, 
and  kept  it  contynually  fay  re  and  clene." 

Though  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  green  hillock  under  which  a 
perfon  is  buried,  is  any  where  called  their  green,  my  refpeft  for 
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The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  fummer  days  do  laft.4     Ah  me !  poor  maid, 
Born  in  a  tempeft,  when  my  mother  died, 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lading  ftorm, 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 


s 


Lord  Charlemont's  opinion  has  in  the  prcfcnt  inftance  withheld  me 
from  deferring  the  moft  ancient  text,  however  dubious  its  authority. 

St  E  EVENS. 

4  Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  [Old  copy — carpet,']  hang  upon  thy  grave. 
While  fummer  days  do  laft.]     So,  in  Cymheline: 
««  v/ithfairefljlonvers, 

44  While  fummer  lofts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
"  I'll  fwceten  thy  fad  grave.     Thou  (halt  not  lack 
**  The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrofe,  nor 
44  The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins,  no  nor 
44  The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  dander 
"  Out-fweeten'd  not  thy  breath." 
Mr.  Steevens  would  read — Shall  as  a  chaplet,  Sec    The  word 
hang9  it  muft  be  owned,  favours  this  correction,  but  the  flowers 
ftrew'd  on  the  green-fward,  may  with  more  propriety  be  compared 
to  a  carpet  than  a  wreath.     Ma  lone. 

Malone  informs  us  that  all  the  former  copies  read,  as  a  carpet, 
which  was  probably  the  right  reading :  nor  would  Steevens  have 
changed  it  for  chaplet  had  he  attended  to  the  beginning  of  Marina's 
fpeech: 

*'  I  will  rob  Tcllus  of  her  weed, 
94  Toftrenv  thy  grave  with  flowers ;" 
wh}ch  correfponds  with  the  old  reading,  not  with  his  amendment. 

M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  remark  alfo  might  have  been  fpared, 
had  he  coniidered  that  no  one  ever  talked  of  hanging  carpets  out  in 
honour  of  the  dead.     Steevens. 

*  Whirring  me  from  my  friends.]  Thus  the  earlieft  copy;  I  think 
rightly.  The  fecond  quarto,  and  all  the  fubfequent  unpreffions, 
read — 

Hurrying  me  from  my  friends. 
Whirring  or  whirrying,  had  formerly  the  fame  meaning.     A  bird 
that  flies  with  a  quick  motion,  accompanied  with  noifc,  is  dill  faid 
to  whirr  away.     Thus,  Pope : 

"  Now  from  the  brake  the  ivhirring  pheafent  fprings." 
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Dion.   How  now,  Marina !  wHy  do  you  keep 
alone?6 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you?7   Do 

not 
Confume  your  blood  with  forrowing :  •  you  have 
A  nurfe  of  me.9  Lord  I  how  your  favour's  chang'd* 
With  this  unprofitable  woe !  Come,  come  ; 
Give  me  your  wreath  of  flowers,  ere  the  fea  mar  it. 
Walk  forth  with  Leonine  j  the  air  is  quick  there,1 

The  verb  to  whirry  is  ufed  in  the  ancient  ballad  entitled  JUirn 
Goodfellvw.     Reliques  of  Ancient  Englifb  Poetry ,  Vol.  U.  303  : 
••  More  fwift  than  wind  away  I  go, 
"  O'er  hedge  and  lands, 
••  Thro*  pools  and  ponds, 
"  I  whirry,  laughing  ho  ho  ho/*    Malobi. 

The  two  laft  lines  ottered  bv  Marina,  very  ftrongly  refcmblc  a 
paflage  in  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  XIX.  L  377: 

rii  /*  «x  iltAWlttf  saXXmt 
VllfTtf  W  Ixjhitn*  *IAON  ABAMUBB  v&FOraiN. 

Stiivims. 
6  H*w  now,  Marina  I  why  do  you  keep  alone  ?]  Thus  the  earfteft 
copy.     So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  How  now,  my  lord!  why  do  yon  keep  alone?'9 
The  fecond  quarto  reads, — why  do  you  weep  alone  ? 

Maloni, 
'  How  chance  my  daughter  it  not  with  you  f\  So,  in  K*  Henry  IFm 
Part  II: 

"  How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince,  thy  brother?" 

Maloni. 

8  Confume  your  blood with  farrowing :]     So,  in  King  Henry  VIm 

Part  II :  **  blood- confuming  fighs"  See  alio  note  on  Hamlet  t 

Acl  IV.  fc.  vii.     Malone. 

9  you  ba<ve 

A  nurfe  of  me.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1 61 9.    The  firft  copy  reads: 
••  Have  you  a  nurfe  of  me  ?"    The  poet  probably  wrote: 
—  Have  you  not 
A  nurfe  of  me?     Maloni. 

1 your  favour'/  cbang'd — ]  i.  e.  countenance,  look.     Sot 

in  Macbeth: 

"  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear."     Stebvens. 
5  ■     ■  ■  ere  the  fea  mar  it. 
Walk  forth  with  Leonine;  the  air  it  quick  there,]     Some  words 
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Piercing,  and  (harpcns  well  the  ftomach.  Come ; 4— 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar.  No,  I  pray  you ; 
I'll  not  bereave  you  of  your  fervant. 

Dion.  Come,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourfelf, 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.5     We  every  day 
Expedt  him  here :  when  he  fliall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports,6  thus  blafted, 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  ta'en 
No  care  to  your  bed  courfes.7     Go,  I  pray  you, 


muft,  I  think,  have  been  omitted.  Probably  the  author  wrote : 
1  ere  thefea  mar  it, 

Walk  on  the  (hote  with  Leonine,  the  air 

Is  quick  there.     M a Lo  n  e. 

ere  the  fea  mar  if,  Sec]  i.  e.  ere  the  Tea  roar  your  walk 
upon  the  (hore  by  the  coming  in  of  the  tide,  walk  there  with 
Leonine.  We  fee  plainly  by  trie  circumftance  of  the  pirates,  that 
Marina,  when  feized  upon,  was  walking  on  the  fea-fhore;  and 
Shakfoeare  was  not  likely  to  reflect  that  there  is  little  or  no  tide  in 
the  Mediterranean.    Charlemont. 

The  words— <u>rax/£  of— were  formerly  inferted  in  the  text  by 
Mr.  Malone.  Though  he  has  fince  difcarded,  I  have  ventured  to 
retain  them.    Ste evens. 

*  Piercing,  andjharpens  well  the  ftomach.  Come ;]  Here  the  old 
copy  furnilhes  the  following  line,  which  thofe  who  think  it  verfe, 
may  replace,  the  room  of  that  fupplied  by  the  prefent  text: — 

And  it  pierces  and  Jharpens  the  ftomach.     Come — . 

Steevehs. 

*  With  more  than  foreign  heart.]  With  the  fame  warmth  of  af- 
fection as  if  I  was  his  countrywoman.    Malone. 

6  Our  faragon  to  all  reports,]  Our  fair  charge,  whofe  beauty  was 
once  equal  to  all  that  fame  faid  of  it.    So,  in  Othello  : 

"  He  hath  achiev'd  a  maid, 

"  That  paragons  defcription  and  wild  fame."     Ma  Lome, 

'  —  that  nvt  have  ta'en 
No  care  to  jwr  heft  courfes.]  Either  we  fhould  read—"  of  your 
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Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again ;  referve 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  fteal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.6     Care  not  for  me; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go ; 

But  yet  I  have  no  defire  to  it.7 

Dion.  Come,  come,  I  know  'tis  good  for  you. 
Walk  half  an  hour,  Leonine,  at  the  leaft; 
Remember  what  I  have  faid. 

Leon.  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion.  I'll  leave  you,  my  fweet  lady,  for  a  while; 
Pray  you  walk  foftly,  do  not  heat  your  blood : 
What !  I  muft  have  a  care  of  you. 

Mar.  Thanks,  fweet  madam. — 

[Exit  Dionyza. 
Is  this  wind  wefterly  that  blows  ? 

Leon.  South-weft. 

Mar.  When  I  was  born,  the  wind  was  north. 


bed  courfes,"  or  the  word  to  has  in  this  place  the  force  that  of 
would  have*    M.  Ma6on. 

The  plain  meaning  is — that  we  have  paid  no  attention  to  what 
was  beft  for  you.    St e  eve n s. 

6  referve 

That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  ileal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.]  So,  in  Shakfpeare's  20th  Sonnet : 
"  A  man  in  hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 
"  Which  fteah  men's  eyes,  and  women's  fouls  amazeth." 
Again,  in  his  Lover's  Complaint : 

"  Thus  did  he  in  the  general  bofom  reign 
"  Of  young  and  old." 
To  referve  is  here,   to  guard;   to  freferve  carefully.     So,  in 
Shakfpeare's  3 2d  Sonnet: 

"  Referve  them,  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhymes." 

Malokb. 

7  Well,  I  will  go; 

But  yet  I  have  no  defire  to  //.]  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 
.  "  I  have  no  mind  of  feafting  forth  to-night, 
"  But  I  will  go."    Stbbvbns. 
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Leon.  Was'tfo? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurfe  faid,  did  never  fear, 
But  cry'd,  goodfeamen%  to  the  failors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes ; g 
And,  clafping  to  the  mad,  endur'd  a  fea 
That  almoft  burft  the  deck,9  and  from  the  ladder- 
tackle 
Wafh'd  off  a  canvas-climber : *    Ha!  fays  one, 


8  His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes ;]  For  the  in&rtion 
of  the  words  with  and  of  lam  anfwerable.    Malon  e. 

So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  II:  " the  princes  did  ill 

their  countenances  accufe  no  point  of  feare,  but  encouraging  the 
failors  to  doe  what  might  be  done  (putting  their  hands  to  every 
moft  paineful  office)  taught  them  to  promife  themfelves  the  beft,"  &c« 

Steevens* 

9  That  almoft  burft  the  deck,]  Burft  is  frequently  ufed  by  our 
author  in  an  a&ive  fenfe.     See  Vol.  IX.  p.  147,  n.  6. 

Malonb. 
*  from  the  ladder-tackle 

Wajh*d  off  a  canvas-climber :]  A  (hip-boy.  So,  in  K.  Henry  V: 

"  and  in  them  behold 

•'  Upon  the  hempen-tackle  (hip- boys  climbing** 
I  fufpeft  tnat  a  line  preceding  thefe  two,  has  been  loft,  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  of  this  import : 

O'er  the  good  (hip  the  foaming  billow  breaks, 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  &c.     M  A  LO  N  E . 
A  carvas-c\\mber  is  one  who  climbs  the  maft,  to  furl,  or  unfurl, 
the  canvas  or  fails.     Steevens. 

Malone  fufpe&s  that  fome  line  preceding  thefe  has  been  loft,  but 
that  I  believe  is  not  the  cafe,  this  beine  merely  a  continuation  of 
Marina's  defcription  of  the  ftorm  which  was  interrupted  by 
Leonine 's  alking  her,  When  nvas  that?  and  by  her  anfwer,  When  I 
was  born,  never  avere  waves  nor  nvind  more  violent. 

Put  this  queftion  and  the  anfwer  in  a  parenthefis,  and  the 
defcription  goes  on  without  difficulty : 

"  endur'd  a  fea 

"  That  almoft  burft  the  deck, 

"  And  from  the  ladder-tackle  wafhes  off"  &c. 

M.  Mason. 

In  confequence  of  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  remark,  I  have  regulated 
the  text  anew,  and  with  only  the  change  of  a  (ingle  tenfe,  [wa/b'd 
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Wilt  out  ?  and,  with  a  dropping  induftry, 

They  flcip  from  ftcm  to  ftern:1   the  boatfwain 

whittles, 
The  matter  calls,  and  trebles  their  confufion.4 

Lzotf.  And  when  was  this  ? 

Mar.  It  was  when  I  was  born : 

Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent. 

Leon.  Come,  fay  your  prayers  fpcedily. 

Mar.  What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  fpace  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it :  Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious, 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  fworn 
To  do  my  work  with  hafte. 

Mar.  Why,  will  you  kill  mc?f 

for  ivajbes,)  and  the  omiflion  of  the  ufelefs  copulative  and.  The 
queftion  of  Leonine,  and  the  reply  of  Marina,  which  were  in- 
troduced after  the  words, 

••  That  almoft  burft  the  deck," 
are  juft  as  proper  in  their  prefent  as  in  their  former  fituation ;  but 
do  not,  as  now  arranged,  interrupt  the  narrative  of  Marina. 

Steeviks. 
s  from  ftero  toftemiX   The  old  copies  read— From  fttrm  to 

fttm*    But  we  certainly  ought  to  read — From  fttm  to  ftern.    So, 
'  Dryden : 

"  Orontes'  barque,  even  in  the  hero's  view, 
€€  From  ftcm  to  ftern  by  waves  was  overborne." 
^A  hafty  tran(criber,  or  negligent  compofitor,  might  eafily  have 
miftaken  the  letter  m  and  put  r»,  in  its  place.    Ma  lone. 

*      ■      and  trebles  thtir  comfufion*']  So,  in  King  Henry  V : 
ft  Hear  the  fhrill  wbiftU,  which  doth  order  give 
"  To  founds  confus'd."    Malone. 
5  Leon.  Come,  fay  jour  prayers  ■         . 
Mar.  What  mean  you  ? 
Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  ff>ace  for  prayer  $ 

I  grant  it  :  Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious ,  &c . 
Mar.  Why,  will  you  kill  me?}  So,  in  Othello : 

"  Oth.  Have  you  pray'd  to  night,  Defdemona?— 
"  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime 
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Leon.  To  fatisfy  my  lady. 

Mar.  Why  would  (he  have  me  kilPd  ?^ 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 
I  never  fpake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  moufe,  nor  hurt  a  fly: 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  againft  my  will, 
But  I  wept  for  it.6     How  have  I  offended, 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit,  or 
My  life  imply  her  danger  ? 

Leon.  My  commiffion 

Is  not  to  reafon  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

Mar.  You  will  not  do't  for  all  the  world,   I 
hope. 
You  are  well-favour'd,  and  your  looks  forefhow 


«•  Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 

"  Solicit  for  it  ftraight. 
"  Def.  Alas,  my  lord,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

"  Oth.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief. 

••  Def.  Talk  you  of  killing,"  &c.    Stbevbns. 

This  circumftance  is  likewife  found  in  the  Gefta  Romanorum: 
••  Peto  domine,  fays  Tharfia,  (the  Marina  of  this  play^  ut  fi  nulla 
ipeseft  mihi,  permittas  me  deum  teftare.  Villicus  ait,  <  teftate; 
et  Deus  ipfe  kit  quod  coa&us  te  interficio.'  Ilia  vero  cum  effet 
pofita  in  oratione,  venerunt  pyratae,"  Sec.    Malone. 

Thus,  in  Twine's  tranflation :  "  I  pray  thee,  fxnee  there  ii  no 
hope  for  me  to  efcape  my  life,  give  me  licence  to  fay  my  prayers 
before  I  die.  I  rive  thee  licenfe,  faide  the  villaine.  And  I  take 
God  to  record,  that  I  am  conftrained  to  murthcr  thee  againft  my 
will."    Steevens. 

*  /  trod  upon  a  worm  againft  my  will, 
But  I  nxeptfor  it.]  Fenton  has  transplanted  this  image  into  his 
Mariamnt : 

"  — — when  I  was  a  child, 

"  I  kill'd  a  linnet,  but  indeed  I  wept ; 

"  Heaven  vifits  not  for  that."    Steevens. 

Vol.  XIII.  Mm 
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You  have  a  gentle  heart.     I  faw  you  lately, 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought: 
Good  footh,  it  fhow'd  well  in  you ;  do  fo  noW : 
Your  lady  feeks  my  life ;  come  you  between, 
And  fave  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  fworn, 

And  will  defpatch. 

Enter  Pirates,  wbilft  Marina  is  ftruggling. 

i.  Pirate.  Hold,  villain !  [Leonine  runs  away  J 

2.  Pirate.  A  prize !  a  prize ! 

3.  Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part.     Come, 
let's  have  her  aboard  fuddeiily. 

[Exeunt  Pirates  with  Marina. 


SCENE      II. 

The  fame. 
Re-enter  Leonine. 

Leon.  Thefe  roving  thieves  ferve  the  great  pirate 
Valdes ;' 
And  they  have  feiz'd  Marina.     Let  her  go: 

6  Leonine  runs  away.]  So,  in  Twine's  tranflation :  ••  When  the 
villain  heard  that,  he  ran  away  as  faft  as  he  could. — Then  came 
the  Pyrats  and  refcued  Tharfia,  and  carried  her  away  to  their  {hips, 
and  hoifed  failes,  and  departed."    Ste evens. 

7  Tbefi  roving  thieves  ferve  the  great  pirate  Valdes ;]  [Old 
copv — roguing.']  The  Spanifh  armada,  I  believe,  furnifhed  oor 
author  with  this  name.  Don  Pedro  de  Valdes  was  an  admiral  in 
that  fleet,  and  had  the  command  of  the  great  galleon  of  AtkUloiia. 
His  (hip  being  difabled,  he  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on 
Che  twenty- fecond  of  July,  i;8£,  and  fent  to  Dartmouth.    This 
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There's  no  hope  (he'll  return.  1*11  fwear  (he's  dead. 
And  thrown  into  the  fea.— But  PU  fee  further'; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  pleafe  themfelves  ujion  her, 
Not  carry  her  aboard.     If  (he  remain, 
Whom  they  have  ravifh'd,  muft  by  me  be  (lain. 

{Exit. 


SCENE     Ml. 

Mitylene.     A  Room  in  a  Brothel. 
Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Boult. 

Boult.  Sir. 

Pand.  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitylene  is 
full  of  gallants.  We  loft  too  much  money  this 
mart,  by  being  too  wenchlefs. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  fo  much  out  of  creatures* 
We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  can  do ;  and  with  continual  adtion 8  are 
even  as  good  as  rotten. 


plav^  therefore,  we^  may  conclude,  vas  not  written  till  after  that 
period. — The  making  one  of  this  Spaniard's  anceftors  a  pirate, 
was  probably  relifhed  by  the  audience  in  thofe  days.    Malone* 

In  Robert  Greene's  Spanijb  Mafquerado,  1 589,  the  curious  reader 
may  find  a  very  particular  account  of  this  r  aides,  who  was  com- 
mander of  the  Andalufian  troops,  and  then  prifoner  in  England. 

Stbevens. 

We  fhould  probably  read — Thefe  roving  thieves. — The  idea  of 
roguery  is  neceuarily  implied  in  the  word  thieves.     M.  Mason. 

*  and  with  continual  aSion — ]     Old    copies— and    they 

with  Sec.  The  word  they  was  evidently  repeated  by  the  carele&nefi 
of  the  compofitor.    Malonb. 
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Pand.  Therefore  let's  have  frefh  ones,  whate'er 
we  pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  confeience  to 
be  us'd  in  every  trade,  we  (hall  never  profper.9 

Bawd*  Thou  fay'ft  true :  'tis  not  the  bringing 
up  of  poor  baftards/  as  I  think,  I  have  brought  up 
fome  eleven 

Boult.  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  down 
again.8     But  (hall  I  fearch  the  market  ? 

Bawd.  Whatelfe,  man?  The  fluff  we  have,  a 
ftrong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  fo  piti- 
fully fodden. 

Pand.  Thou  fay'ft  true ;  they're  too  unwhole- 
fome  o'confeience.4  The  poor  Tranfilvanian  is 
dead,  that  lay  with  the  little  baggage. 

*  Therefor*  let's  heme  frejb  ones,  ivbate'er  ive  pay  far  them.  If 
there  he  not  a  confeience  to  he  us'd  in  every  trade %  <we  JhaJI  never 
proffer.]  The  fentiments  incident  to  vicious  profeflions  fufter  little 
change  within  a  century  and  a  half. — This  fpeech  is  much  the  fame 
as  that  of  Mother  Cole,  in  The  Minor:  "  'Tip  him  an  old  trader) 
Mercy  on  us,  where  do  you  expeel  to  go  when  you  die,  Mr, 
Loader?"    Stbevbns. 

a  Thou  fay'ft  true:  'tis  not  the  Bringing  up  of  poor  baftards,]  There 
(eems  to  be  fomething  wanting.  Perhaps — that  nvill  do — or  fome 
fuch  words.  The  author,  however,  might  have  intended  an  im- 
perfect fentence.    Malone. 

J  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  doixm  again.]  I  have  brought 
up  (i.  e.  educated)  fays  the  Bawd,  fome  eleven.  Yes,  (anfwere  Boult) 
to  eleven,  (i.  e.  as  far  as  eleven  years  of  age)  and  then  brought  them 
down  again.  The  latter  claufe  of  the  fentence  requires  no  explana- 
tion.   Ste  evens. 

The  modern  copies  read, — /  too  eleven.  The  true  reading, 
which  is  found  in  the  quarto,  1 609,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Malone. 

4  Thou  fay'ft  true;  they're  too  univholrfomt  o9  confeience.]  The 
old  copies  read — there's  fwo  unwholefome  o'  confeience.  The 
preceding  dialogue  fhows  that  they  are  erruneous.  The  complaint 
Had  not  been  made  of  two,  but  of  all  theftujfihcy  had.  According 
to  the  prefent  regulation,  the  panda r  merely  aflcnts  to  what  his  wire 
had  faid.  The  words  ttvo  and  too  arc  perpetually  confounded  in 
the  old  copies.    Malone, 
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£oifLi\'  Ay;  (he  quickly  poop'd  him ; 5  (he  made 
him  road-meat  for  worms : — but  HI  go  fearch  the 
market.  [Exit  Boult. 

PaIid.  Three  or  four  thoufand  chequins  were 
as  pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  fo  give 
over. 

Bawd.  Why,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you?  is  it  a 
fliame  to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pand.  O,  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  com- 
modity; nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the 
danger  :6  therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could  pick 
up  fome  pretty  eftate,  'twere  not  amifs  to  keep  our 
door  hatch'd.7     Befides,  the  fore  terms  we  ftand 


5  Ay,Jbe  quickly  poop'd  him;']  The  following  paflage  in  The 
Devils  Charter ■,  a  tragedy,  1607,  will  fufficiently  explain  this 
Angular  term : 

"  foul  Amazonian  trulls, 

"  Whofe  lanterns  are  dill  lighted  in  their  poop" 

Malonb. 

The  fame  phrafe  (whatever  be  its  meaning)  occurs  in  Have  with 

you  to  Saffron  fValdeu,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  He.   I  £96 : 

"  But  we  (hall  l'envoy  him,   and  trumpe  and  poope  him  well 

enough — •"    Steevens. 

6  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger:']  i.  e.  is  not 

equal  to  it.  Several  examples  of  this  expreffion  are  given  in  former 
notes  on  oar  author.     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

"  his  taints  and  honours 

««  Wagd equal  with  him."    Steevens. 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Othelld : 

"  To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitlefs."    Ma  lone. 

1  to  keep  our  door  hatch 'd.J     The  doors  or   hatches  of 

brothels,  in  the  time  of  our  author,  feem  to  have  had  fome 
diftinguifhing  mark.  So,  in  Cupid's  Whirligig,  1 607 :  •«  Set  fome 
picks  upon  your  hatch,  and,  I  pray,  profefs  to  Keep  a  bawdy-boufe." 

Prefixed  to  an  old  pamphlet  entitled  Holland's  Leaguer,  4to.  1632. 
is  a  reprefentation  of  a  celebrated  brothel  on  the  Bank-fide  near  the 
Globe  playhoufe,  from  which  the  annexed  cut  has  been  made.    Wc 
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Bawd.  Come,  other  forts  offend  as  Well  as  we.* 


When  the  top  of  a  hatch  was  guarded  by  a  row  of  pointed  iron 
fpikes,  no  perfon  could  reach  over,  and  undo  its  fattening,  which 
was  always  within-fije,  and  near  its  bottom.  v 

This  domeftick  portcullis  perhaps  was  neceffary  to  our  ancient 
brothels.  Secured  within  fuch  a  barrier,  Mrs.  Overdone  could 
parley  with  her  cuftomers ;  refufe  admittance  to  the  jhabby  vifitor, 
bargain  with  the  rich  gallant,  defy  the  beadle,  or  keep  the  conftable 
at  bay. 

From  having  been  therefore  her  ufual  defence,  the  hatch  at  laft 
became  an  unequivocal  denotement  of  her  trade;  for  though  the 
hatch  with  aflat  top  was  a  conftant  attendant  on  butteries  in  great 
families,  colleges,  &c.  the  batch  with  /pikes  on  it  was  peculiar  to 
our  early  houfes  of  amorous  entertainment.— Nay,  as  I  am  allured  . 
by  Mr.  Wallh,  (a  native  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  compofitors 
engaged  on  the  prefent  edition  of  Shakfpeare,)  the  entries  to  the 
Royal,  Halifax,  and  Dublin  bagnios  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  ftill 
derive  convenience  or  fccurity  from  hatches,  the  /pikes  of  which  are  * 
unfurmountable. 

This  h>ng  explanation  (to  many  readers  unneceflary)  is  imputable  J 
to  the  preceding  wooden  cut,  from  the  repetition  of  which  I  might 
have  excufed  myfelf.     As  it  is  poffible,  however,  that  I  may  ftand 
in  the  predicament  of  poor  Sancho,  who  could  not  difcern  the  , 
enchanted  catties  that  were  fo  diftin&ly  vifible  to  his  matter's  . 
opticks,  I  have  left  our  picture  of  an  ancient  brothel,  where  I 
found  it.    It  certainly  exhibits  a  houfe,  a  lofty  door,  a  wicket  with 
a  grate  in  it,  a  row  of  garden-rails,  and  a  drawbridge*    As  for 
hatch — let  my  readers  try  if  they  can  find  one. 

I  mutt  fuppofe,  that  my  ingenious  fellow-labourer,  on  future 
confideration,  will  clafs  his  batch  with  the  air-drawn  dagger, 
and  join  with  me  in  Macbeth 's  exclamation—"  There's  no  iuch 
thing." 

Let  me  add,  that  if  the  Ruffian  (as  here  reprefented)  was  an 
oftenfible  appendage  to  brothels,  they  mutt  have  been  regulated  on 
very  uncommon  principles  ;  for  inftead  of  holding  out  allurements, 
they  muft  have  exhibited  terrors*  Surely,  the  Ruffian  could  never 
have  appeared  nifi  iignus  nmtdice  nodus  inciderat%  till  his  prefence  be- 
came neceflary  to  extort  the  wages  of  proftitution,  or  Secure  fome 
other  advantage  to  his  employer. 

The  representation  prefixed  to  Holland's  Leaguer,  has,  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  no  more  authenticity  to  boaft  of,  than  the  con* 
temporary  wooden  cuts  illuftrative  of  the  Siege  of  Troy. 

Steevbns. 
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Pjnd.  As  well  as  we !  ay,  and  better  too ;  we 
offend  worfe.  Neither  is  our  profeflion  any  trade; 
if  s  no  calling : — but  here  comes  Boult. 

Enter  the  Pirates,  and  Bouit  dragging  in  Marina. 

Boult.  Come  your  ways.  [To  Marina.] — My 
mailers,  you  fay  fhe's  a  virgin  ? 

i.  Pirate.  O  fir,  we  doubt  it  not. 

Boult.  Mailer,  I  have  gone  thorough9  for  this 
piece,  you  fee :  if  you  like  her,  fo ;  if  not,  I  have 
loft  my  earned. 

Bawd.  Boult,  has  (he  any  qualities? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  fpeaks  well,  and 
has  excellent  good  clothes  ;  there's  no  further  ne- 
ceffity  of  qualities  can  make  her  be  refufecL 

Bawd.  What's  her  price,  Boult? 

Boult.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thou* 
fand  pieces.1 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  matters ;  you  lhall 
have  your  money  prefentfy.    Wife,  take  her  in ;  in*. 


8  Come,  other  forts  offend  as  well  as  we.]  From  her  hufhand's 
anfwer,  I  fufpedt  the  poet  wrote — Other  trades,  &c.     Ma  lone. 

Malone  fufpecis  that  we  fhould  read — other  trades,  but  that  it 
nnneceffary;  the  word  forts  has  the  fame  fenfe,  and  means  fro* 
fejjions  or  conditions  of  life.    So,  Macbeth  fays, 
"  I  have  won 
"  Golden  opinion  of  all  forts  of  people."    M.  Mason. 

9 /  have  gone  thorough  — ?-]  i.  c.  I  have  bid  a  high  price  for 

her,  gone  far  in  my  attempt  to  purchafc  her.     St  ei  yens. 

*  /  cannot  he  hated  one  doit  of  a  thoufand  pieces.]  This  fpeech 
fhould  feem  to  fuit  the  Pirate.  However,  it  may  belong  to  2W>.— 
I  cannot  get  them  to  bate  me  one  doit  of  a  thoufand  pieces. 

Malone. 
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ftruft  her  what  fhc  has  to  do,  that  (he  may  not  be 
raw  in  her  entertainment.1 

[Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her;  the 
colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  age,4  with 
warrant  of  her  virginity;  and  cry,  He  that  will  give 
moJl>  Jball  have  berjirji.5  Such  a  maidenhead  were 
no  cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as  they  have  been* 
Get  this  done  as  I  command  you. 

Boult.  Performance  fhall  follow.  [Exit  Boult, 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  fo  flack,  fo  flow ! 

(He  fhould  have  ftruck,  not  fpoke;)  or  that  thefc 

pirates, 
(Not  enough  barbarous,}  had  not  overboard 
Thrown  me,  to  feek  my  mother !  6 

*  that  Jbt  may  not  be  raw  in  ber  entertainment.]     Unripe, 

unfkilful.  So,  in  Hamlet :  "  and  yet  but  raw  neither,  in  refpeft 
of  his  quick  fail."     Malone. 

* age,]  So,  the  quarto,  1619.  The  firft  copy  has — her  age. 

Malone. 

*  and  cry,  He  that  will  give  mod,  fliall  have  her  firft.] 

The  prices  of  fir  it  and  fecondary  proftitution  are  exactly  fettled  in 
the  old  profe  romance  already  quoted :  "  Go  thou  and  make  a 
crye  through  the  cyte  that  of  all  men  that  fhall  enhabyte  with  her 
carnally,  the  fyrft  (hall  gyve  me  a  pounde  of  golde,  and  after  that 
echone  a  peny  of  golde."    Steevens. 

6  or  that  thefe  pirates 

(Not  enough  barbarous,)  had  not  over-board 
Thrown  me,  to  feek  my  mother!}     Old  cop/: 

(Not  enough  barbarous,)  had  not  o'erboard thrown  me9 
For  to  feek  &c.     Steevens. 
I  fufpedt  the  fecond  not  was  inadvertently  repeated  by  the  com* 
pofitor.    Marina,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  Alas,  how  unlucky  it  was, 
that  Leonine  was  fo  flack  in  his  office ;  or,  he  having  omitted  to 
kill  me,  bonu  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  me,  if  thofe  pirates 
had  thrown  me  into  the  fea  to  feek  my  mother.    Malone. 
We  ftiould  recur  to  the  old  copies,  and  read, 

"  Not  enough  barbarous,  had  not  overboard,"  &c. 
which  is  clearly  right; — for  Marina  is  not  expreffing  what  (he 
wilhed  that  Leonine  and  the  Pirates  had  done,  but  repining  at 
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-M>k.  That  I  am  pretty: 

B'a  wd.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in  you. 

Mar.  I  accufethem  riot. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my.  hands,  where  you 
are  like  to- live.6 

Mar.  The  more  my  fault, 
To  'fcape  his  hands,  where  I  was : like  to  die. 

BaWd.  Ay,  and  you  !fhall  live  in  pleafure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawv*  Yes,  indeed,  fhall  you,  and  tafte  gehtlei 
men  of  all  faftiions.    You  (hall  fare  well;  you  fhall 
have  thfe  difference  of  all  cbmpkxions.    What !  do1 
you  ftop  your  ears  ? 

Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd.  Whit  would  you  havfeme' be;'  an  I  be 
not  a  woman? 

Mar.  An  honeft  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gofling:  I  think  I 
fhall  have  fcrriething  to  do  with  you.  Come,  you 
aFe  a  young  foolilh  fapling,  and  mud  be  bowed  as 
I  would  have  you. 

what  they  had  omitted  to  do.  She  laments  that  Leonine  had  not 
flruck,  inftead  of  fpeaking,  and  that  the  Pirates  had  not  thrown  her 
overboard.     M.  Mason. 

The  original  reading  may  ft  and,  though  with  fome  harfhnefs  of 
eonftru&ion.  Alas,  how  unfortunate  it  was,  that  Leonine  was  fo 
merciful  to  me,  or  that  thefc  pirates  bad  not  thrown  me  into  the  iea 
to  feek  my  mother. 

If  the  fecond  not  was  intended  by  the  author,  he  fhould  rather 
have  written — did  not  o'er-board  throw  me,  &c.     Malonb. 

6  You  are  lit  into  my  bands y  where  jou  are  like  to  /«/*.]  So,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  —Be  of  good  cheer; 

"  You  have  fallen  into  a  princely  hand ;  fear  nothing." 

Maloki. 
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Mar.  The  gods  defend  me ! 

Bawd.  If  it  pleafe  the  gods  to  defend  you  by 
men,  then  men  muft  comfort  you,  men  muft  feed" 
you,  men  muft  ftir  you  up. — Boult's  return'd. 

Enter  Boult. 

Now,  fir,  haft  thou  cry'd  her  through  the  mar- 
ket? 

Boult.  I  have  cry'd  her  almoft  to  the  number 
of  her  hairs;  I  have  drawn  her  pi&ure  with  my.' 
voice.7 

Bawd.  And  I  pr'ythee  tell  me,  how  doft  thou 
find  the  inclination  of  the  people,  efpecially  of  thc: 
younger  fort  ? 

Boult.  'Faith,  they  liften'd  to  me,  as  they  would" 
have  hearken'd  to  their  father's  teftament.     There 
was  a  Spaniard's  mouth  fo  water'd,  that  he  went8  to 
bed  to  her  very  defcription. 

Bawd.  We  (hall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with 
his  beft  ruff  on. 

1  N<nv9Jtr,  baft  thou  cry  d  her  through  the  market? 
■  /  have  dranvn  her  pi  dure  <witb  my  voice.]  So,  in  The  Wife 

for  a  Month,  Evanthc  fays, 

"  I'd  rather  thou  had'ft  deliver \1  me  to  pirates, 
"  Betray'd  me  to  uncurable  difeafes, 
"  Hung  up  her  pifture  in  a  market-place, 
"  And  fold  her  to  vile  bawds!" 
And  we  are  told  in  a  note  on  this  pafiage,  that  it  was  formerly 
the  cuftom  at  Naples  to  hang  up  the  pictures  of  celebrated  courtezans 
in  the  publick  parts  of  the  town,  to  ferve  as  directions  where  they 
lived.     Had  not  Fletcher  the  ftory  of  Marina  in  his  mind,  when 
he  wrote  the  above  lines?    M.  Mason. 

The  Wife  for  a  Month  was  one  of  Fletcher's  lateft  plays.  It  was 
exhibited  in  May,  1624*    Malone. 

8  -a  Sfiatiiard*s  mouth  fo  ivater'd,  that  he  went  &c]  Thus 
the  quarto,  1619.  The  firft  copy  reads,— a  Spaniard* s  mouth  water  d, 
and  he  went  &c.    Malone. 
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Boult.  To  night,  to-night.  But,  miftrefs,  do 
you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'the 
hams?9 

Bawd.  Who?  monfieur  Veroles  ? 

Boult.  Ay;  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the 
proclamation ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and  fwore 
he  would  fee  her  to-morrow.* 

Bawd.  Well,  well;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his 
difeafe  hither :  here  he  does  but  repair  it.*  I  know, 
he  will  come  in  our  fhadow,  to  fcatter  his  crowns 
in  the  fun.4 


*  . that  cowers  ftbe  bam?]  To  cower  is  to  (ink  by  bending 

the  hams.  .  So,  in  King  Henry  VI : 

€€  The  fplitting  rocks  cowrd  in  the  finking  fands." 
Again,  in  Gammer  Gurtoris  Needle  : 

€t  They  cower  fo  o'er  the  coles,  their  eies  be  blear'd  with 
fmoke."    Steevbns. 

*  be  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  tbe  proclamation ;  but  be  made  a 
groan  at  it,  and /wore  be  would  fee  ber  to-morrow.]  If  there  were 
no  other  proof  of  Shakfoeare's  hand  in  this  piece,  this  admirable 
ftroke  of  humour  would  furnilh  decifive  evidence  of  it. 

Malonb, 

J  here  be  does  but  repair  it,]     To  repair  here  means  to 

renovate.     So,  in  Cymbeline  : 
"  O,  difloyal  thing! 
•«  That  fliould'ft  repair  my  youth, — " 
Again,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well: 

"  It  much  repairs  me 

"  To  talk  of  your  good  father."    Ma  lone* 

*  to  fcatter  bis  crowns  in  the  fun.]  There  is  here  perhaps 
fome  allufion  to  the  lues  venerea,  though  the  words  French  crowns 
in  their  literal  acceptation  were  certainly  aifo  in  Boult's  thoughts. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  our  author's  plays.  So,  in  Meafure  for 
Meofure  : 

"  Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 

"  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  difeafts  in  me." 

Malone. 
I  fee  no  allufion  in  this  pafiage  to  the  French  difeafe,  but  merely 
to  French  crowns  in  a  literal  fenfe,  the  common  coin  of  that 
country. 
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Boult.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  tra- 
veller, we  fhould  lodge  them  with  this  fign.' 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You  have 
fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me ;  you  muft 
feem  to  do  that  fearfully,  which  you  commit  wil- 
lingly ;  to  defpife  profit,  where  you  have  mod  gain. 
To  weep  that  you  live  as  you  do,  makes  pity  in 
your  lovers :  Seldom,  but  that  pity  begets  you  a 
good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a  mere  profit.6 

Boult  had  faid  before,  that  he  had  proclaimed  the  beauty  of 
Marina,  and  drawn  her  picture  with  his  voice.  He  fays,  in  .the 
next  fpeech,  that  with  fuch  a  fign  as  Marina,  they  fhould  draw 
every  traveller  to  their  houfe,  confidering  Marina,  or  rather  the 
picture  he  had  drawn  of  her,  as  the  fign  to  diftinguifti  the  houfe, 
which  the  bawd  on  account  of  her  beauty  calls  the  fun :  and  the 
meaning  of  the  paflage  is  merely  this : — "  that  the  French  knight 
will  feek  the  (hade  or  (belter  of  their  houfe,  to  fcattcr  his  money 
there.0 — But  if  we  make  a  flight  alteration  in  this  paflage,  and 
read  "  on  our  fhadow,"  inftead  of  •*  In  our  fhadow,"  it  will  then 
be  capable  of  another  interpretation.  On  our  Jbadow  may  mean, 
on  our  reprefentation  or  defcriptkn  of  Marina  \  and  the  fun  may  mean 
the  reel  fign  of  the  houfe.  For  there  is  a  paflage  in  The  Cttftom  of 
the  Country,  which  gives  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  fun  was,  in 
former  times,  the  ufaal  fign  of  a  brothel. 

When  Sulpitia  a(ks,  •«  What  is  become  of  the  Dane?"  Jacques 
replies,  "  What!  goldy-locks!  he  lies  at  the  fign  of  the  fun  to  be 
new-breeched."    M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  note  is  too  ingenious  to  be  omitted ;  and  yet, 
where  humour  is  forced,  (as  in  the  prefent  inftance,)  it  is  frequently 
obfeure,  and  especially  when  vitiated  by  the  flighted  typographical 
error  or  omiffion.  All  we  can  with  certainty  infer  from  the 
paflage  before  us  is,  that  an  oppofition  between  fun  and  Jhadon»% 
was  defigncd.    Stbevbns. 

s  <weJhould  lodge  them  with  this  fign.]    If  a  traveller  from 

every  part  of  the  globe  were  to  aflemble  in  Mityiene,  they  would  all 
refort  to  this  houfe,  while  we  had  fuch  a  fign  to  it  as  this  virgin. 
'  This,  I  think,  is  the  meaning.  A  fimilar  eulogy  is  pronounced  on 
Imogen  in  Cymheline:  "  She's  a  good  fign,  but  I  have  feen  fmall 
reflection  of  her  wit."  Perhaps  there  is  fome  alluflon  to  the  con- 
ftellation  Virgo.     M a  l o  n  e. 

6 a  mere  profit.]  i.  e.  an  abfolute,  a  certain  profit.    So,  ia 

Hamlet : 
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Mar.  I  underftand  you  not. 

Boult.  O,  take  her  home,  mrftrefs,  take  her 
home:  thefe  blulbes  of  her's  mud  be  quench'd 
with  fome  prefent  pra&ice. 

Bawd.  Thou  fay'ft  true,  i'faith,  fo  they  muft: 
for  your  bride  goes  to  that  with  fhame,  which  is 
her  way  to  go  with  warrant.6 

Boult.  'Faith  fome  do,  and  fome  do  not.  But, 
miftrefs,  if  I  have  bargain'd  for  the  joint,  ■ 

Bawd.  Thou  may'ft  cut  a  moriel  off  the  (pit. 

Boult.  I  may  fo. 

Bawd.  Who  fhould  deny  it?  Come  young  one, 
I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 

Boult.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  (hall  not  be  changed 
yet. 

Bawd.  Bouk,  fpend  thou  that  in  the  town :  re- 
port what  a  fojourner  we  have;  you'll  lofe  nothing 
by  cuftom.  When  nature  framed  this  piece,  flic 
meant  thee  a  good  turn ; 7  therefore  fay  what  a  pa- 
ragon (he  is,  and  thou  hall  the  harveft  out  of  thine 
own  report.8 

"  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 

"  Poffefs  it  merely." 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 

"  Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy/     Maloki. 

*  —for  your  bride  goes  to  that  tuith  fhame,  nuhkh  is  her  *way 
to  go  with  'warrant.']  You  fay  true;  for  even  a  bride,  who  has  the 
fan&ion  of  the  law  to  warrant  her  proceeding,  will  not  farrender 
her  perfon  without  fome  conftraint.  Which  is  her  nvay  to  go  with 
warrant,  means  only— ft  whkhjbe  is  entitled  to  go.     M alon b. 

7  When  nature  fram*  d  this  piece ,  Jhe  meant  thee  a  good  tar*;]  A 
fimilar  fentiment  occurs  in  King  Lear: 

"  That  eyelefs  head  of  thine  was  firft  fram'd  flefli, 
••  To  raife  my  fortunes. "    S  t  b  e v  e  n  s. 

•  and  thou  haft  the  harveft  out  of  thine  tnwt  report.']  So,  ill 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing: 

"  Frame  the  feafon  for  your  own  haryeft."    Steevi  ws. 
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Boult.  I  warrant  you,  miftrefs,  thunder  fhall 
not  fo  awake  the  beds  of  eels,9  as  my  giving  out 
her  beauty  ftir  up  the  lewdly-inclined.  1*11  bring 
home  fome  to-night. 

Bawd.  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  fharp,  or  waters 
deep,* 
Untied  I  ftill  my  virgin  knot  will  keep.1 
Diana,  aid  my  purpofe ! 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana?  Pray 
you,  will  you  go  with  us?  [Exeunt. 

9  —— thunder  Jb all  not  fo  awake  the  beds  of eels ,]  Thunder  i«  not 
fuppofed  to  have  an  effect  on  fifh  in  general,  bpt  on  eels  only., 
wtych  are  roufcd  by  it  frooi  the  mud,  and  are  therefore  jnore  eafily 
taken.     So,  in  Marfton's  Satires : 

"  They  ate  nought  hut  eclos,  that  neve*  wall  appeare, 
■"  Till  that  tempeftuou*  winds,  or  gander,  -tpa/c 
"  Their  flimy  beds."    !*•  JI»  Sat.  yij.  v.  204.  W.uall*y. 
a  If  fires  be  hot,  knvvpsjbqrf,  or  wafers  deef^]  So,  in  dfttotg  and 
Cleopatra: 

««  if  knife,  drugs,  ferpents,  have 

"  Edge,  ftiog,  or  operation,  I  am  (aft."    St&evuls. 
Again,  nftqte  appp&ejv,  in  Othello: 

•«  It  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 

€t  Poifon,  Ot  fire,  or  fuffocatingftreams% 
"  I'll  not  en4ure  it."    Malone. 
3  Untied  I  ftill  my  virgin  knot  will  faf.]    Wc  have  the  fame 
claflical  allufion  in  The  Temp'ft : 

"  If  thou  doft  break  her  virgin-knot"  Sec.     Malok  s« 
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SCENE     IV. 

Tharfus.    A  Room  in  Cleon's  Houfe. 

Enter  Cleon  and  Dionyza. 

Dion.  Why,  arc  you  foolifh  ?  Can  it  be  undone? * 

Clb.  O  Dionyza,  fuch  a  piece  of  (laughter 
The  fun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon ! 

Dion.  I  think 

You'll  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  fpacious  world, 
I'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.4    O  lady, 
Much  lefs  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princefs 
To  equal  any  fingle  crown  o'the  earth, 
Tthejuftice  of  compare!  O  villain  Leonine, 
Whom  thou  haft  poifon'd  too ! 
If  thou  hadft  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindnefs 
Becoming  well  thy  feat : 5  what  canft  thou  fay, 


3  Can  it  be  undone?]  Thus,  Lady  Macbeth : 

"  what's  done,  is  done."    Steevens. 

4  to  undo  the  deed.]     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Wake  Duncan  with  this  knocking: — Ay,  nvould  them 
couldft/" 
In  Pericles,  as  in  Macbeth,  the  wife  is  more  criminal  than  the  hot 
band,  whofe  repentance  follows  immediately  on  the  murder. 

Thus  alfo  in  Twine's  tranflacion:  "  But  St  ran  gu  Ho  himfelf 
confented  not  to  this  treafon,  but  fo  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  foul 
mifchaunce,  being  as  it  were  all  amort,  and  amazed  with  heavi- 

nefs  &c. and  therewithal  he  looked  towardes  his  wife,  faying, 

Thou  wicked  woman"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  Jf  thou  hadft  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindnefs 
Becoming   well  thy  feat:]     Old    copy—; face :  which,   if  this 
reading  be  genuine,  mod  mean— hadft  thou  poifoned  thyfelf  by 
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When  noble  Pericles  (hall  demand  his  child?6 

Dion.  That  (he  is  dead.     Nurfes  arc  not  the 
fates, 
To  fofter  it,  nor  ever  to  preferve.7 

She  died  by  night;8  I'll  fay  fo.  Who  can  crofs  it?9 

• 

pledging  him,  it  would  have  been  an  aft  ion  well  becoming  thee. 
For  the  fake  of  a  more  obvious  meaning,  however,  I  read,  with 
Mr.  M.  Mafon,  feat  inftead  of  face.     Steevens. 

Feat,  i.  e.  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  thy  exploit.  So,  in  The 
Two  Noble  Kin f men,  Palamon  fays : 

"  Cozener  Arcite,  give  me  language  fuch 
•*  As  thou  hail  (hewed  me  feat."    M.  Mason. 
6  1  what  can  ft  thou  fay, 

When  noble  Pericles  Jhall  demand  his  child?]    So,  in  the  ancient 

romance  already  quoted  :    " tell  me  now  what  rekenynge  wc 

(hall  gyve  hym  of  his  doughtcr,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Twine's  translation :  "  Thou  reportedft  that  Prince 
Appollonius  was  dead  ;  and  loe  now  where  he  is  come  to  require 
his  daughter.     What  (hall  we  now  doe  or  fay  to  him." 

Steevens^ 

,  So  alfo,  in  the  Gefta  Romanornm  :  *•  Quern  [Apollonium*]  cum 
vidiflet  Strangulio,  perrexit  rabido  curfu,  dixitque  uxori  fuse  Dy- 
onifidi — Dixifti  A pol Ionium  naufragum  efle  mortuum.  Ecce,  venit 
ad  repetendam  filiam.     Ecce,  quid  dicluri  fumus  pro  filia  V 

Malone. 

7  ■  Nurfes  are  not  the  fates, 

To  fofter  it,  nor  ever  to  preferve.]     So  King  John,  on  receiving 
the  account  of  Arthur's  death  : 

"  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  ftrong  hand : — 

"  Why  do  you  bend  fuch  folemn  brows  on  me  ? 

•«  Think  you  I  bear  thejhears  of  dtfiiny  ? 

"  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulfe  of  life  ?"    Malone. 

8  She  died  by  night;]  Old  copy — at  night.  I  fuppofe  Dionyza 
means  to  fay  that  (he  died  by  night;  was  found  dead  in  the 
morning.     The  words  are  from  Gower : 

"  She  faith,  that  Thaifa  fodeynly 
"  fy  night  is  dead."     Steevens. 

9  I'll  fay  fo.     Who  can  crofs  it  ?]     So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  Macb.  Will  it  not  be  receiv'd, 

"  When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  thofe  fleepy  two 
•'  Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
«'  That  they  have  done't? 

Vol.  XIII.  N  n 
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Unlefs  you  play  the  impious  innocent/ 
And  for  an  honeft  attribute,  cry  out* 
She  died  by.  foul  play. 

Cle.  O,  go  to.     Well,  well, 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worft. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  thofe,  that  think 

The  petty  wrens  of  Tharfus  will  fly  hence,1 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.     I  do  fhame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  drain  you  are, 
And  of  how  cow'd  a  fpirit.4 


•«  Lady  M.  Who  darts  recerve  it  ether, 
"  As  we  (hall  make  oar  grief  and  clamour  roar 
"  Upon  his  death?"    Maloni. 

9  Unlefs  you  play  the  impious  innocent,]  The  folios  and  the  mo- 
dern editions  have  omitted  the  word  impious,  which  is  neceflary  to 
the  metre,  and  is  found  in  the  firft  quarto.-— She  calls  him,  an  m- 
pious  fimpleton,  becaufe  fuch  a  difcovery  would  touch  the  life  of 
one  of  his  own  family,  his  wife. 

An  innocent  was  formerly  a  common  appellation  for  an  idiot. 

See  Mr.  Whalley's  note  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  327,  n.  8.    Ma  lore. 
* 
Notwithstanding  Mai  one's  ingenious  explanation,  I  (hould  wiih 
to  read — the  pious  innocent,  inftead  of  impious.    M.  Mason. 

3  The  petty  wrens  of  Tharfus  will  fly  hence,]  Thus  the  quarto, 
1609;  that  of  1 61 9  reads — y  etty.    Stebvens. 

-*  ■  /  d-fhame 

To  think  of  10 hat  a  noble  Jlrain  you  are, 
A>:d  of  how  cow'd  a  fpirit.]     Old  copy— coward. 
I  read  (for  the  fake  of  metre)— of  how  cow'd  a  fpirit.     So,  in 
Macbeth  : 

"  For  it  hath  rwV  my  better  part  of  man." 

Stiitiks. 

Lady  Macbeth  urges  the  fame  argument  to  perfuade  he*  hufhand 
to  commit   the  murder  of  Duncan,  that   Dionyza  here  ufes  to 
induce  Cleon  to  conceal  that  of  Marina : 
««    ■  art  thou  afraid 

"  To  be  the  fame  in  thine  own  aft  and  valour, 
"As  thou  art  in  defire?  Would'ft  thou  have  that 
"  Which  thou  tfteem'ft  the  ornament  of  lire, 
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Cle.  To  fuch  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added, 
Though  not  his  pre-confent,5  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courfes. 

Dion.  Be  it  fo  then : 

Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how'fhe  came  dead, 
Nor  none  can  know,  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  difdain  my  child,6  and  flood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes :  None  would  look  on  her. 
But  cad  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 


*'  And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  efteem  F 
"  Letting  /  dare  not  wait  upon  /  would, 
"  Like  the  poor  cat  i'thc  adage  ?" 
Again,  after  the  murder,  (he  exclaims : 

"  My  hands  are  of  your  colour,  bat  I  Jbanu 
•'  To  wear  a  heart  fo  white."     Ma  lone. 

5  Though  not  bis  prc-con/ent,]  The  firft  quarto  reads — prinee 
confent.  The  fecond  quarto,  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
modern  editions,  has — whole  confent.  In  the  fecond  edition,  the 
editor  or  printer  fecras  to  have  corrected  what  was  apparently  erro- 
neous in  the  firft,  by  fubftitutine  fo  me  thing  that  would  afford  fenfc, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  corrupted  reading,  which  often 
leads  to  the  difcovery  of  the  true.  For  the  emendation  inferted  in 
the  text  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Steevens.  A  paflage  in 
King  John  bears  no  very  diftant  refemblance  to  the  prefent : 

••  If  thou  didft  but  confent 

"  To  this  moft  cruel  aft,  dtt  but  defpair, 

"  And,  if  thou  want'ft  a  cord,  the  fmalleft  thread 

"  That  ever  fpider  twilled  from  her  womb 

•«  Will  fervc  to  ftrangle  thee."    Malone. 

6  She  did  difdain  my  child,]  Thus  the  old  copy,  but  I  think 
erroneoufly.  Marina  was  not  of  a  difdainfml  temper.  Her  excel- 
lence indeed  dif graced  the  meaner  qualities  of  her  companion,  i.  e. 
in  the  language  of  Shakfpeare,  diftained  them.  Thus,  Ad  nana,  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  %  fays — "  I  live  diftained ';"  and,  in  Tarquin^ 
and  Lucrece>  we  meet  with  the  fame  verb  again  : 

««  Were  Tarquin  night  (as  he  is  but  night's  child)  . 
"  The  filver-fhining  queen  he  would  atftam ; — ." 
The  verb — \oftain  is  frequently  ufed  by  our  author  in  the  fenfe 
of — to  difgrace.     Sec  Vol.  XII.  p.  537,  n.  8.     Stbevbns. 

N  n  2 
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Whilft  ours  was  blurted  at,7  and  held  a  malkin, 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day,8   It  pierc'd  me  thorough ; 
And  though  you  call  my  courfe  unnatural,9 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find, 
It  greets  jne,  as  an  enterprize  of  kindnefs, 
Perform'd  to  your  fole  daughter.1 

?  Whilft  ours  was  blurted  at,]   Thus  the  quarto,  1609.   AH  Ae 
fubfequent  copies  have— -blurred  at. 

This  contemptuous  expreffion  frequently  occurs  in  our  ancient 
dramas.     So,  in  King  Edward  III.  1 $96 : 

"  This  day  hath  fet  deriiion  on  the  French, 

"  And  all  the  world  will  blurt  and  fcorn  at  us." 

Ma  LONE. 
She  did  difdain  my  child \  and  flood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes  :  None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cafl  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 

Whilft  ours  was  blurted  at,1]  The  ufurping  Duke  in  As  you  like  it, 
gives  the  fame  reafons  for  his  cruelty  to  Rofalind : 

"  (he  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 

"  And  thou  wilt  (how  more  bright,  and  feem  more  vir- 
tuous, 
"  When  (he  is  gone." 
The  fame  caufe  for  Dionyza's  hatred  to  Marina,  is  alfo  alledged 
in  Twine's  tranflation  :  "  The  people  beholding  the  beautie  and 
comlinefle  of  Tharfia  faid  :  Happy  is  the  father  that  hath  Tharfia 
to  hh  daughter ;  but  her  companion  that  goeth  with  her  is  foule  and 
evil  favoured.     When  Dionifiades  heard  Tharfia  commended,  and 
her  owne  daughter  Fhilomacia  fo  difpraifed,  (he  returned  home 
wonderful  wrath,"  &c.     Steevens. 

8 a  malkin, 

Not  worth  the  time  of  day.]  A  malkin  is  a  coarfe  wench.  A 
kitchen-ftra/i///  is  mentioned  in  Coriolanus.  Not  worth  the  time  of 
day%  is,  not  worth  a  good  day,  or  good  morrow ;  undeferving  the 
moft  common  and  ufual  falutation.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XII.  p.  73,  n.  4.     Malone. 

*>  And  dough  you  call  my  courfe  unnatural,]      So,    in  Julius 
Cufar  : 

"  Our  ourfe  will  fccm  too  bloody,  Caius  Caflius, 
"  To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs." 

Malone. 
*  //  greets  me,  as  an  enterprize  cf  kindnefs 9 
Perform  d  to  your  folc  daughter.]     Perhaps  it  greets  me,  may 
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Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  fhould  he  fay  ?  We  wept  after  her  hearfc, 
And  even  yet  we  mourn  :  her  monument 
Is  almoft  finifh'd,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  exprefs 
A  general  praife  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whofe  expence  'tis  done. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 

Which,  to  betray,  doth  wear  an  angel's  face, 
Seize  with  an  eagle's  talons. J 

mean,  it pUafes  me;  c'cft  a  mon  gre.  If  greet  be  ufed  in  its  ordi- 
nary fenfe  of  fainting  or  meeting  with  congratulation,  it  is  furely  a 
very  harfh  phrafe.  There  is  however  a  paflage  in  King  Henry  VIIU 
which  feems  to  fupport  the  reading  of  the  text  in  its  ordinary  fig- 
nification : 

"  •  Would  I  had  no  being, 

"  If  this  falute  my  blood  a  jot."     Malonb. 

*  Thou  art  Sec]  Old  copy: 
Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 

Which,  to  betray,  do  ft,  with  thine  angel* s  face, 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons.     Stebvens. 

There  is  an  aukwardnefs  of  conftru&ion  in  this  paflage,  that 
leads  me  to  think  it  corrupt.  The  fenfe  defigned  feems  to  have 
been— Thou  refembleft  in  thy  conduB  the  harpy,  which  allures  with 
the  face  of  an  angel,  that  it  mayfeize  with  the  talons  of  an  eagle.—- 
Might  we  read : 

Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 

Which,  to  betray,  doft  wear  thine  angel9 s  face ; 

Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons. 
Which  is  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  for  who. 
In  King  Henry  VIII.  we  meet  with  a  fimilar  alluGon : 

'«  Ye  have  angels' faces ,  but  Heaven  knows  your  hearts.'* 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  O  ferpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face!" 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  Raih,  inconfiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 

"  With  ladies' faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  fpleens."     Malone. 

I  have  adopted  part  of  Mr.  Malone's  emendation,  changing  only 
a  fyllable  or  two,  that  the  paflage  might  at  lealt  prclent  fomc 
meaning  to  the  reader.    Stebvens. 

N  n  3- 


5$<*  P  E  R  I  c  L  E^s;    •: 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  fuperftitioufly 
Doth  fwcar  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flies ; 4 
But  yet  I  know  you'll  do  as  I  advife.         [Exeunt. 

Enter  Gower,  before  the  Monument  ^Marina  at 
Tharfus. 

Gcw.Thus  time  we  wade,  and  longeft  leagues 
make  fhort  ; 
Sail  feas  in  cockles,5  have,  and  wifli  but  fort; 
Making,  (to  take  your  imagination,) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,6  region  to  region. 

4  Dothfwear  to  the  gods,  that  whiter  hills  the  flies ;]  You  re- 
femble  him  who  is  angry  with  heaven,  becaufe  it  does  not  control 
die  common  coorfe  ot  nature.  Marina,  like  the  flies  in  winter, 
was  fated  to  perifh ;  yet  you  lament  and  wonder  at  her  death,  as 
an  extraordinary  occurrence.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

I  doubt  whether  Malone's  explanation  be  right ;  the  words/wrar 
to  the  gods,  can  hardly  imply,  to  be  angry  with  heaven,  though  to 
fwear  at  the  gods  might :  But  if  this  conjecture  be  ri^ht,  we  mud 
T&AfuperciliouJly,  inftead  of  fupcrftithufly  ;  for  to  arraign  the  con- 
dud  of  heaven  is  the  very  reverie  of  fuperftition. -Perhaps  the 

meaning  may  be — "  You  are  one  of  thofe  who  fuperftitioufly  appeal 
to  the  gods  on  every  trifling  and  natural  event."  But  whatever 
may  be  the  meaning,  fwear  to  the  gods,  is  a  very  aukward  ex* 
preffion. 

A  paflage  fomewhat  fimilar  occurs  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Imt9 
where  Alberto  fays : 

t€  Here  we  ftudy 

•'  The  kitchen  arts,  to  (harpen  appetite, 

"  Dull'd  with  abundance ;  and  difpute  nvitb  heaven, 

«c  If  that  the  leaft  puff  of  the  rough  north  wind 

•«  Blaft  our  vine's  burden.''    M.  Mason. 

5  Sail  feas  in  cockles,]  We  are  told  by  Reginald  Scott,  in  his 
Dijcwery  of  Witchcraft,  1 584,  that  "  it  was  believed  that  witches 
could  Jail  in  an  egg  (hell,  a  cockle,  or  mqfcle  (hell,  through  and 
under  tempeftuous  leas." — This  popular  idea  was  probably  in  our 
author's  thoughts.     Ma  lone. 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  343,  n.  7.     Stievens. 

6  Making,  (to  take  your  imagination,) 

From  bourn  to  bourn,]    Making,  if  that  be  the  true  reading. 
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By  you  being  pardon'd,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  ufe  one  language,  in  each  feveral  clime,  l 
Where  our  fcenes  feem  to  live,  I  do  befeech  you, 
To  learn  of  me,  who  ftand  i'the  gaps  to  teach  you 
The  ftages  of  our  ftory.7  Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  lea*,* 

mud  be  underftood  to  mean— proceeding  in  our  eoarfe,  from  bourn  to 
bourn,  &c. — It  is  ftill  faid  at  fea— -the  Jbifi  makes  much  txay.  I 
fufpeel,  however,  that  the  paflage  is  corrupt.  All  the  copies  have 
—a*r  imagination,  which  is  clearly  wrong.  Perhaps  the  author 
wrote — to  tajk  your  imagination.     Ma  lone. 

Making,  (to  take  jour  imagination,) 

From  boum  to  bourn*  &C.J     Making  is  raoft  certainly  the  true 
reading.    So,  in  p.  494 : 

"  O  make  for  Tharfus.'* 
Making  &c.  is  travelling  (with  the  hope  of  engaging  your  at- 
tention) from  one  divifion  or  boundary  of  the  world  to  another ; 
i.  e.  we  hope  to  intereft  you  by  the  variety  of  our  fcene,  and  the 
different  countries  through  which  we  purfue  our  dory. — We  ftill 
ufe  a  phrafe  exactly  correfponding  with — take  your  imagination ; 
i.  e.  "  To  take  one's  fancy.**    Steeveks. 

7  who  ftand  i'the  gaps  to  teach  jou 

The  ftages  of  our  ftory.  &c]   So,  in  the  chorus  to  The  Winters 
Tale: 

"  1  Aide 

"  O'er  fixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untry'd 
"  Of  that  wide  gap." 
Theearlieft  quarto  reads — with  gaps  ;  that  in  161 9 — in  gaps. 
The  reading  that  I  have  fubftituted,  is  nearer  that  of  the  old  copy. 

Malome. 
To  learn  of  me  nvho  ftand  with  raps — ]     I  mould  rather  read  : — 
1  the  gaps.     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  That  I  may  fleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
"  My  Antony's  away." 
I  would  likewife  tranfpofe  and  cocreft  the  following  lines  thus : 

«« 1  do  befeech  ye 

••  To  learn  of  me,  who  ftand  i'the  gaps  to  teach  yoa 

cc  The  ftages  of  our  ftory.    -Pericles 

"  Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  feas, 

«  Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight, 

"  To  fee  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 

"  Old  Efcanes,  whom  Helicanus  late 

"  Advanc'd  in  time  to  great  and  high  eftate, 

N  n  4 


(Attended  on  by  mdny'a  lord  and  knight,) 
To  fee  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Efcanes,  whom  Helicanus  late9 
Ad  vane  'd  in  time  to  great  and  high  eftate, 
Is  left  to  govern.     Bear  you  it  in  mind, 
:  Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 
Well-failing  (hips,  and  bounteous  winds,  have 

brought 
This  king  to  Tharfus,  (think  his  pilot  thought; 
So  with  his  fteerage  (hall  your  thoughts  grow 

on,) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  firft  is  gone.1 

"  Is  left  to  govern.    Bear  it  in  your  mind, 

«*  Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 

«c  Well-feiling  (hips  and  bounteous  winds  have  brought 

"  This  king  to  Tharfus :  think  bis  pilot  thought ; 

"  So,  with  his  fteerage,  (hall  your  thoughts  £9  on, 

••  To  fetch"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  —thwarting  the  wayward feas,]     So,  in  King  Henry  V  : 

«  ,  and  there  being  feen, 

"  Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts, 
"  Athwart  tbefeas." 
The  wayward  &c.  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  quarto.    The  firft 

has — thy*    In  the  next  line  but  one,  the  old  copies  read — all  hi* 

lives  delight.     Ma  lone. 

9  Old  Efcanes  9  'whom  Helicanus  late  &c]    In  the  old  copies  thefe 

lines  are  ftrangely  mifplaced  : 

"  Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind 
"  Is  left  to  gov  erne  it,  you  beare  in  mind. 
"  Old  Efcanes  whom  Helicanus  late 
"  Advancde  in  time  to  great  and  hie  eftate. 
"  Well  failing  (hips  and  bounteous  winds  have  broght 
"  This  king  to  Tharfus,"  &c. 
The  tranfpofition  fuggefted  By  Mr.  Stecvens,  renders  the  whole 

paflage  perfectly  clear.     M a  lo  n  e. 

*  [think  his  pilot  thought ; 

So  with  his  fteerage  Jb  all  jour  thoughts  grow  on,) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  *wboftrft  is  gone.]     The   old  copies 
read: 

-  think  this  pilot  thought , 

So  with  bis  fteerage  Jball your  thoughts  groan,  fcfr. 
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Like  motes  and  fhadows  fee  them  move  a- 

while;3 
Your  earjs  unto  your  eyes  Til  reconcile. 


but  they  are  furely  corrupt,  I  read — think  bis  pilot  thought ;  fup- 
pofe  that  your  imagination  is  his  pilot.     So,  in  King  Henry  V : 

"  ■         'Tis  your  thoughts,  that  now  rouft  deck  our  kings, 

"  Carry  them  here  and there ;  jumping  o'er  times." 
Again,  ibidem: 

"  Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 

€S  Athwart  tbefeas" 
In  the  next  line  the  verfification  is  defective  by  one  word  being 
printed  inftead  of  two.     By  reading  grow  on  in  Head  of  groan,  the 
ienfe  and  metre  are  both  reftored.     So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's 

Dream  (foi.  1623):    " and  fo  grow  on  to  a  point."     See 

Vol.  V.  p.  %2,  n.  3.  We  might  read  go  on ;  but  the  other  appears 
to  be  more  likely  to  have  been  the  author's  word.     Malone. 

I  cannot  approve  of  Malone's  amendment,  but  adhere  to  the  old 
copies,  with  this  difference  only,  that  I  join  the  words  thought  and 
pilot  with  a  hyphen,  and  read  : 

■  think  this  pilot-thought ;        ■  . 

That  is,  <c  Keep  this  leading  circumftance  in  your  mind,  which 
will  ferve  as  a  pilot  to  you,  and  guide  you  through  the  reft  of  the 
ftory,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  your  imagination  will  keep  pace  with 
the  king's  progrefs,"    M.  Mason. 

The  plainer  meaning  feems  to  be-— Think  that  his  pilot  had  the 
celerity  of  thought,  fo  (hall  your  thought  keep  pace  with  his  ope- 
rations.    Stsevems. 

— who  firft  is  gone."]  Who  has  left  Tharfus  before  her  father's 
arrival  there.    Malone. 

*  Like  motes  and  fhadows  fee  them  move  awhile ;]  So,  in 
Jdacbeth  : 

f  Come  like  Jfcadows,  fo  depart."    Stbbvens. 
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Dumbjbom. 

Enter  at  one  door,  Pericles  with  bis  train;  Cleon 
and  Dionyza  at  the  other.  Cleon  flows  Pericles 
the  tomb  of  Marina;  whereat  Pericles  makes 
lamentation,  puts  on  Jacicloth%  and  in  a  mighty 
paffion  departs.  Then  Cleon  and  Dionyza  retire. 

Goft.  Sec  how  belief  may  fuffer  by  foul  fhow ! 
This  borrow'd  paflion  (lands  for  true  old  woe;1 
And  Pericles,  in  forrow  all  devour'd, 
With  fighs  (hot  through,  and  biggeft  tears 

o'crfhow'r'd, 
Leaves  Tharfus,  and  again  embarks.  He  fwears 
Never  to  wafh  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs ; 
He  puts  on  fackcloth,  and  to  fea.     He  bears 
A  tempeft,  which  his  mortal  veflel  tears,1 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.  Now  pleafe  you  wit4 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 

*  for  true  old  woe  \\     So,  in  King  Henry  V : 
"  i     ■  Sit  and  fee, 

"  Minding  /nothings  by  what  their  mockeries  be."  Maloki. 
for  true  old  woe :]  i.  e.  for  fuch  tears  as  were  fhed  when, 
the  world  being  in  its  infancy,  di Simulation  was  unknown.  All 
poetical  writers  are  willing  to  perfuade  themfelves  that  finccrity 
expired  with  the  firft  ages.  Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  to  read 
—true  /old  woe.     Steevbns. 

*  A  tempeft,  which  bis  mortal  veflel  tears,]  So,  in  AT,  Richard  III: 

"  O,  then  began  the  tempeft  to  my  foul !" 
What  is  here  called  his  mortal  vejef,  (i.  e.  his  body,)  is  ftyled  by 
Cleopat ra  her  mortal  boufe.    Steevbns* 

4  Now  fleafe  you  wit — ]     Now  be  pleafed  to  know.    So, 

in  Gower : 

"  In  whiche  the  lorde  hath  to  him  writte 

u  That  he  would  underftonde  and  witte$ ." 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  quarto  (which  has  been  copied  by  all  the 
other  editions)  piobably  not  underftanding  the  paflage,  altered  it  thus : 

"     ■       Now  take  we  our  way 

"  To  the  epitaph  for  Marina  writ  by  Qioujfia."    Maloni. 
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By  wicked  Dionyza. 

[Reads  the  infcription  on  Marina's  monument. 
Tbefairejl,/weet%  and  beft*  lies  here, 
Who  withered  in  herfpring  of  year. 
She  was  ofTyrus,  the  king's  daughter, 
On  whom  foul  death  bath  made  tbisjlaugbter; 
Marina  was  fie  call'd;6  and  at  her  birth > 
Thetis,  being  proud,  /wallow* d  Jome  part  o'the 
earth ; 7 

I  _  fweet'ft,  and heft ,]  Snveeteft  is  here  ufed  as  a  monofyllable. 
Sohighefl/mTheTem/efl:  "  Highefl  queen  of  ftatc."&c.  Malonb. 

We  might  more  elegantly  read,  omitting  the  conjunction— *»</,— 
Tbefaireft,fweeteft$  befl9  lies  here—.     Stbbybns. 

6  Marina  was  (he  caltd;  Sec]  It  might  have  been  expe&ed  that 
this  epitaph,  which  fcts  out  in  four-foot  verfe,  would  have  confined 
itfelf  to  that  meafure ;  but  inftead  of  preferving  fuch  uniformity, 
throughout  the  laft  fix  lines  it  deviates  into  heroicks,  which,  per- 
haps, were  never  meant  by  its  author.  Let  us  remove  a  few  fyU 
lables,  and  try  whether  any  thing  is  loft  by  their  omiflSon : 

"  Marina  call 'd;  and  at  her  birth 

"  Proud  Thetis  fwallow'd  part  o'the  earth : 

««  The  earth,  fearing  to  be  o'erflow'd, 

««  Hath  Thetis'  birth  on  heaven  beftow'd  2 

«c  Wherefore  (he  fwears  (he'll  never  (Hnt 

€t  Make  battery  upon  (bores  of  flint." 
The  image  fuggefted  by — c*  Thetis  f<wallvwed"  &c.  reminds  as 
of  Rrabantio's  fpeech  to  the  fenate,  in  the  firft  Ad  of  Othello : 

"  ■■  ■     my  particular  ffrief 

4*  Is  of  fo  floodgate  and  0  erbearing  nature, 

"  That  it  engluts  andfwallvws  other  forrows."  Sts b  vb ns. 
?  Thetis,  being  proud,  /wallow9  d  fome  part  o'the  earth :]     The 
modern   editions  by  a  ftrange   blunder,   read, — That  is,   being 
proud,  &c. 

I  formerly  thought  that  by  the  word*— feme  part  of  the  earth  was 
meant  Thai/a,  the  mother  of  Marina.  So  Romeo  calls  his  beloved 
Juliet,  when  he  fuppofes  her  dead,  the  deareft  morfel  of  the  earth. 
But  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  was  miftaken.     Ma  lone. 

The  infeription  alludes  to  the  violent  florin  which  accompanied  the 
bi  rth  of  Marina,  at  which  time  the  fea,  proudly  o'erfwelling  its  bounds, 
(wallowed,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  hurricanes,  fome  part  of  the  earth. 
The  poet  afcribes  the  fwelling  of  the  fea  to  the  pride  which  Thetis 
felt  at  the  binh,  of  Marina  in  her  clement  1  and  fuppofes  that  the 
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Therefore  the  earthy  fearing  to  be  iVfjfbttftf, 

Hath  Thetis9  birth-child  on  the  heavens  btftow'd: 

Wherefore Jhe  does,  (andfwearsfbe'll  newr  flint,)* 

Make  raging  battery  uponjhores  of  flint. 

No  vifor  does  become  black  villainy, 

So  well  as  foft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter's  dead, 

And  bear  his  courfes  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  fortune;  while  our  fcenes  difplay9 

His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day, 

earth,  being  afraid  to  be  overflowed,  beftowed  this  birth-child  of 
Thetis  on  the  heavens ;  and  that  Thetis,  in  revenge,  makes  raging 
battery  againft  the  fhores.  The  line,  Therefore  the  earth  fearing  to 
be  o'erffow'd,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  words,  fame  part  of  the 
earth*  in  the  line  prececding,  cannot  mean  the  body  of  Thaifa,  but 
a  portion  of  the  continent.    M.  M  a  s  o  n  . 

Our  poet  has  many  allufions  in  his  works  to  the  depredations 
made  by  the  fea  on  the  land.     So,  in  his  64th  Sonnet : 
"  When  I  have  feen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
"  Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  (hore, 
"  And  the  firm  foil  win  of  the  watry  main, 
"  Increafing  (lore  with  lofs,  and  lofs  with  ftore;— ."  Sec. 
We  have,  I  think,  a  fimilar  defer iption  in  King  Lear  and  King 
Henry  IK  P.  II.      MaLONI. 

8  (andfwearsfbe'll  never  ftint,)]     She'll  never  ceafe.     So, 

in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  \lftinted%  and  faid,  ay."     Malone. 

9  while  our  fcenes  difplay — ]     The  old  copies  have— 
—  while  our  (lea  re  mufi  play. 

We  might  read — our  ftage — or  rather,  our  fcene  (which  was  for- 
merly {pelt  fceane).     So,  in  As  you  like  it: 

"  This  wide  and  univerfal  theatre, 

"  Prefents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  fcene 

"  Wherein  we  pl<*>'»" 
Again,  in  The  Winters  Tale  : 

"  as  if 

•*  The  fcene  you  play*  were  mine." 
It  mould  be  remembered,  thaty?«r*was  formerly  (pelt  fceane;  fo 
there  is  only  a  change  of  two  letters,  which  in  the  writing  of  the 
early  part  of  the  laft  century  were  eafily  confounded.     Malon?, 
I  read  as  in  the  text.     So,  in  King  Henry  Fill: 

"  and  difplay* d  the  effects 

"  Of  difpofition  gentle."    Steevbns.     r 
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In  her  unholy  fervice.     Patience  then, 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen,  [Extt. 

SCENE     V. 

Mitylene*     A  Street  before  the  Brotheh 

Enter,  from  the  Brothel,  two  Gentlemen. 

I*  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like? 

2,  Gent.  No,  nor  never  lhall  do  in  fuch  a,  place 
as  this,  fhe  being  once  gone. 

I.  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preach*d  there! 
did  you  ever  dream  o£  fuch  a  thing? 

2*  Gent.  No,   no.     Come,  I  am  for  no  more 
bawdy-houfes  :  Shall  we  go  hear  the  veftals  fing? 

I.  Gent,  I'll  do  anything  now  that  is  virtuous; 
but  I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting,  for  ever, 

[Exeunt* 


SCENE       VI. 

The  fame*     A  Rom  in  the  Brothel, 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pjnd.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth 
of  her,  Ihe  had  ne'er  come  here, 

BjttD*  Fie,  fie  upon  her;  fhe  is  able  to  freeze 
the  god  Priapus/  and  undo  a  whole  generation. 


„  chappell  i 
idoil  of  Priapm  made  of  gold,"  Ire.    St  i  i  v  e  % *. 


£5*  xtPEftlCL  ES,  ■!  i 

WeTmuiliCither  get  her  raviih'd,  or  be  rid  of  her. 
WJier>;  /h^fhould  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do 
me  the  kindnefs  of  our  profeflion,  (he  has  me  her 
.quirks,  her  reafons,  her  mafter-reafons,  her  prayers, 
her  knees;  that  Ihe  would  make  a  puritan  of  the 
devil,  if  he  fhould  cheapen  a  kifs  of  her. 

BouLt.  'Faith*  I  muft  ravifli  her,  or  (he'll  dis- 
furnifh  us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our 
fwearers  priefts. 

Band.  Now*  the  pox  upon  her  green-ficknefs 
for  me! 

Bawd.  'Faith,  there's  no  way  to  be  rid  on%  but 
by  the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the  lord  Ly- 
(imachus,  difguis'd.* 

Bovlt.  We  (hould  have  both  lord  and  Iown,  if  the 
peevifh  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  cuftomers. 

Enter  Lysimachus. 
Lrs.  How  now?  How  a  dozen  of  virginities?1 

*  Here  comes  the  Lord  Lyftmacbus,  difguis'd.]  So,  in  the  ancient 
profe  romance  already  quoted :— "  7  han  anone  as  Anthygoras 
prynce  of  the  cyte  it  wyfte,  went  and  he  difguyfed  hymfclfe,  and 
went  to  the  bordell  whereas  Tarcye  was"  &c.     Stebvens. 

So  alfo,  in  the  Gefia  Romanorum  :  "Cum  lenone  antecedente  et 
tuba,  tertia  die  cum  fymphonia  ducitur  [Tharfia]  ad  lupanar.  Sed 
Atbenaporas  princeps  primus  ingreditur  ve/ato  corpore.  Tharfia  «u- 
texn  videns  eum  projecit  fe  ad  pedes  ejus,  et  aSt,"  &c.  No  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Confeffio  Amantis  of  this  interview  between 
Athenagoras  (the  Lyfimachus  of  our  play)  and  the  daughter  of 
Appolhnus.  So  that  Shakfpearc  muft  have  taken  this  circum- 
ftance  either  from  King  Appolyn  of  Tbyre,  or  fome  other  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Gefia  Romanorum.     Malonb. 

The  fame  circumftances  are  alfo  found  in  Twine's  tranflation. 

Stbevsks. 

*  How  now  f  How  a  dozen  of  •virginities  ?]  For  what  price  map 
a  dozen  of  virginities  be  had  ?    So,  in  King  Henry  IP,  Fait  II : 

••  How  a  fcoxc  of  ewes  npw  ?"    Malowe.  v.. 
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Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to-blefs  your  honour!4 

Boult.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  honour  in  good 

health. 

Lrs.  You  may  fo;  'tis  the  better  for  you  that 
your  reforters  (land  upon  found  legs.  How  now, 
wholefomc  iniquity?5  Have  you  that  a  man  may 
deal  withal,  and  defy  the  furgeon? 

Bawd.  We  have  here  one,  fir,  if  (he  would—— 
but  there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene. 

Lrs.  If  (he'd  do  the  deeds  of  darknefs,  thou 
would'ft  fay. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  fay,  well 
enough. 

Lrs.  Well;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

Boult.  For  flefh  and  blood,  fir,  white  and  red, 
you  fhall  fee  a  rofej  and  (he  were  a  rofe  indeed,  if 
fhe  had  but 

Lrs.  What,  pr'ythee? 

Boult.  O,  fir,  I  can  be  modeft. 

Lrs.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no 
lefs  than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be 
chafte.4 

*  Now,  the  gods  to-blefs  jw»r  honour/]  This  ufc  of  to  in  compo- 
sition with  verbs  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks)  is  very  common  in 
Gower  and  Chaucer.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  461,  n.  $.     Stebvbks. 

5  nvkilefime  iniquity  ?]     Thus  the  quarto,  1609.     The  (e- 

cond  quarto  and  the  modern  editions  read — impunity.     Maloni. 

6  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no  left  than  it  gives  a  good 
report  to  a  number  to  be  chafte.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto, 
1 619.  The  firft  quarto  has — That  dignities  Sec.  Perhaps  the  poet 
wrote — That  dignity  is  the  renown  Sec.  The  word  number  11,  I 
believe,  a  mifprint ;  but  I  know  not  how  to  rectify  it. 

Maloki. 

The  intended  meaning  of  the  paflage  (hould  feem  to  be  this : 

"The  mafk  of  modefty  is  no  lefs  fuccefsfully  worn  by  procureflea 

than  by  wantons.    It  palliates  groflhefs  of  profeffion  in  tne  former, 

I 
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Enter  Marina. 

Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the 
ftalk ;— never  pluck'd  yet,  I  can  allure  you.  Is  (he 
not  a  fair  creature  ? 

Lrs.  'Faith,  (he  would  ferve  after  a  long  voyage 
at  fea.     Well,  there's  for  you; — leave  us. 

Bawd.  I  befeech  your  honour,  give  me  leave:  a 
word,  and  I'll-  have  done  prefently. 

Lrs.  I  befeech  you,  do. 

Bawd.  Firft,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an 
honourable  man. 

[To  Marina,  wbomjbe  takes  afide. 

Mar.  I  defire  to  find  him  fo,  that  I  may  worthily 
note  him. 

Bawd.  Next,  he's  the  governor  of  this  country, 
and  a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound 
to  him  indeed;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that, 
I  know  not. 

Bawd.  'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal 
fencing,3  will  you  ufe  him  kindly?  He  will  line 
your  apron  with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  gracioufly,  I  will  thank- 
fully receive. 


white  it  exempts  a  multitude  of  the  latter  from  fufpicion  of  being 
what  they  are.  'Tis  politick  for  each  to  aflurae  the  appearance  of 
this  quality,  thourh  neither  of  them  in  reality  poflefs  it." — I  join 
with  Mr.  Malone,  however,  in  fuppofing  this  fentencc  to  be  corrupt. 

Steevkk*. 

7^ without  any  more  \\vg\r\d\  fencings]     This  uncommon  ad- 
jective occurs  again  "in  Corhlanus  : 

••  —  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughter!—." 

M\lob». 
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Lrs.  Have  you  done  ? 

Bawd.  My  lord,  (he's  not  paced  yet;*  you  muft 

take  fome  pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage. 

Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together.* 

[Exeunt  Bawd,  Pander,  and  Bqu.lt. 

Lrs.  Go  thy  ways. — Now,  pretty  one,  how  long 
have  you  been  at  this  trade?  tl 

j   Mar.  What  trade,  fir?  ; 

Lrs.  What  I  cannot  name  but  I  fhall  offend/ 4 

Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade. 
Pleafe  you  to  name  it.  ... 

Lrs.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profeifion? 

Mar.  Ever  fince  I  can  remember. 

Lrs.  Did  you  go  to  it  fo  young?  Were  yttu  a 
gamefter  at  five,  or  at  feven?1  .     » 


8  My  lordyjbet  not  paced  jet;]  She  hat  not. yet  learned  her 
facet.     Ma  lone. 

9  Come,  vte  voill  leave  his  honour  and  her  together. ,}  The  firft 
auarto  adds — Go  thy  ways.  Thefe  words,  which  denote  both  au- 
thority and  impatience,  I  think,  belong  to  Lyfiraachus.  He  had 
before  cxprefled  his  defire  to  be  left  alone  with  Marina :  "  — Well, 
tfcere's  for  you ; — leave  us.*9    Malonb. 

,  Thefe  words  may  fignify  only — Go  back  again*,  and  might  have 
been  addrefled  by  the  Bawd  to  Marina,  who  had  offered  to  quit 
the  room  with  her.    Steevens. 

1  What  /  cannot  name  but  I /ball  of  end.]     The  old  copies  read : 
Why  7  cannot  name  Sec.     Malone. 

I  read — What  I  cannot  Sec.     So,  in  Meafnrefor  Meafure  :   %    * 
"  What  but  to  fpeak  of  would  offend  again." 

SrtK*iirsl 
*  Were  you  a  gamefter  at  five,  or  at  feven  f]     A  gamefter  was 
formerly  ufed  to  fignify  a  vjanton.    So,  in  All's  *well  that  ends 
well: 

"  She's  impudent,  my  lord, 

••  And  was  a  common  gamefter  to  the  camp."    Ma  Lome. 

-Vol.  XIII.  O  o 
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Mar.  Earlier  too,  fir,  if  ftOW  I  be  OM. 

Lrs.  Why,  the  houfe  you  dwdl  in,  proclaims 
you  to  be  a  ^feature  of  fate. 

Mar.  t)o  you  know  this  houfe  to  be  a  place  of 
fuch  refott,  and  will  come  into  it?  I  hear  fay,  you 
are  of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  governor  of 
this  place. 

Lrs.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known 
unto  you  who  I  am  ? 

Mar.  Who  is  rtiy  principal? 

Lrs.  Why,  your  herb-womah  j  (he  that  fets  fefcdr 
ind  roots  of  ihame  and  iniquity.  O,  you  have 
heard  fomething  of  my  power,  and  fo  ftand  ataof 4 
for  more  ferious  wooing.  But  I  proteft  to  thee, 
pretty  one,  my  authority  fhall  not  jfee  thee,  or  elfe, 
look  friendly  upon  thee.  Cortife,  bring  me  to  Ibmc 
private  place.     Come,  come. 

Mar.  If  you  were  borh  to  honour,  (how  it  now ;  * 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crtffida  : 

«  fltittilh  (boils  of  opportunity, 

"  And  daughters  of  the  gamt ."     StEEVINS. 

'    * ahdfo  ftand  dboi — ]     Old  copies— aloft.    Cor  reeled  by 

Mr.  Rowe.    Malonb. 

'  If  you  were  born  to  honour $  fiww  it  nvw ;]  In  the  Gefta  Roma- 
Wntm,  Tharfla  (the  Marina  of  the  prefent  play)  preferves  her 
chaftity  by  the  recital  of  her  ftory :  "  Miferere  me  propter  Deum, 
et  per  Deam  te  adjuro,  nc  me  violes.  Rcfiftc  libidini  tux,  et 
audi  cafus  infelicitatis  me®,  et  nnde  fim  diligenter  confidera.  Cui 
cum  univcrfos  cafus  fuos  expofuiflet,  princeps  conrufus  et  pietate 
plenus,  ait  el, — c  Habeo  et  ego  filiam  tibi  fimilem,  de  qua  fi miles 
cafus  metuo.'  Haec  dicens,  dedit  ei  viginti  aureos,  dicens,  ecce 
habes  amplius  pro  virjginitate  quam  impofitus  ell.  Die  advenien- 
ubus  ficut  mihi  dixifh,  et  liberaberb." 

The  affb&ing  circumftance  which  is  here  faid  to  have  ft  ruck  the 
mind  of  Athenagoras,  (the  danger  to  which  his  own  daughter  was 
liable,)  was  probably  omitted  in  the  tranflation.    It  hardly,  other- 
wife,  would  have  elcaped  our  author.    Maloni. 
I 
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If  put  upon  yon,  make  the  judgement  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lrs.  How's  this?  how's  this? — Some  more;— 
be  fage.6 

Mar.  Forme, 
That  aip  a  maid,  though  moll  ungentle  fortune 
Hath  plac'd  me  here  within  this  loathfome  ftie, 
Where,  fince  I  came,  difcafes  have  been  fold 
Dearer  than  phyfick, — O  that  the  good  gods 
Would  fct  me  free  from  this  unhallow'dplace, 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meaneft  bird 
That  flies  i'the  purer  air ! 

Lrs.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  could'fl:  have  fpoke  fo  well ;  ne'er  dream'd 

thou  could'ft. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind, 
Thy  fpeech  had  aker'd  it.     Hold,  here's  gold  for 

thee: 
Perfever  ftill  in  that  clear  way  thou  goeft,7 
And  the  gods  ftrengthen  thee ! 
Mar.  The  gods  prelerve  you ! 

Lrs.  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent  j  for  to  me 


It  is  preferred  in  Twine'*  tranflation,  as  follows :  "  Be  or  good 
cheere,  Tharfia,  for  furely  I  rue  thy  cafe;  and  I  myfelfe  have  aUp* 
daughter  at  home,  to  whome  I  doubt  that  the  like  chances  may  be- 
fall," &c.    Steivens. 

6 Some  more; — be  fage.]  Lyfimachus  fays  this  with  afneer. 

—Proceed with  your fine  moral  difcourje.     Malgne. 

*  Perfever  ftill  in  that  clear  <waj  thou  goeft,]  Continue  in  your 
prefent  virtuous  difpofition.  So,  in  The  fw  Ncble  Kin/men, 
1634: 

" For  the  fake 

cc  Of  clear  virginity,  be  advocate 

"  For  us  and  our  diftrefles."    Malone, 

See  VoL  XI.  p.  546,  n.  9.    Steiv*  vu 
O  o  % 
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The  very  doors  and  windows  favour  vilely. 

Farewell.     Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue/  and 

I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. — 

Hold ;  here's  more  gold  for  thee. — 

A  curfe  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief, 

That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodnefs !    If  thou  hear'ft 

from  me, 
It  fhall  be  for  thy  good. 

[As  Lysimachus  is  putting  up  bis  purfe,  Boult 
enters. 
Boult.  I  befeech  your  honour,  one  piece  for  me. 
Lrs.  A  vaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper!    Your 
houfe, 
But  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it  up, 
Would  fink,  and  overwhelm  you  all.     Away ! 

[Exit  Lysimachus. 
Boult.  How's  this?  We  muft  take  another 
courfe  with  you.  If  your  peevifh  chaftity,  which 
is  not  worth  a  break faft  in  the  cheapeft  country 
under  the  cope,9  fhall  undo  a  whole  houfehold,  let 
me  be  gelded  like  a  fpaniel.  Come  your  ways. 
Mar.  Whither  would  you  have  me? 

Boult.  I  muft  have  your  maidenhead  taken  off, 
or  the  common  hangman  fhall  execute  it.  Come 
your  way.  We'll  have  no  more  gentlemen  driven 
away.     Come  your  ways,  I  fay. 

•  —  a  piece  of  virtue ,]  This  exprcflion  occurs  in  The  Tempejf: 

"  4€ thy  mother  was 

*'  A  piece  of  virtue /*    Stbbvens. 

Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

•'  Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  fet 
««  Betwixt  us,—." 
Oclavia  is  the  perfon  alluded  to.     Ma  lone. 

9 under  the  cope,]  i.  e.  under  the  cope  or  covering  of  hea- 

ren.     The  word  is  thus  ufed  in  Cymbcline.     In  Coriolanus  we  hafe 
••  under  the  canopy  %"  with  the  fame  meaning.    Stb&viv i.     . 
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Re-enter  Bawd. 

"  Bawd.  How  how!  what's  the  matter? 

Boult.  Worfe  and  worfe,  miftrefs;  (he  has  here 
Ipoken  holy  words  to  the  lord  Lyfimachus* 

Bawd.  O  abominable! 

Boult.  She  makes  our  profeflion  a§  it  were  to 
ftink  afore  the  face  of  the  gods.* 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever! 

.Boult.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with 
her  like  a  nobleman,  and  (he  fent  him  away  as  cold 
as  a  fnowball ;  faying  his  prayers  too. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  away;  ufe  her  at  thy 
pleafure :  crack  the  glafs  of  her  virginity,  and  make 
the  reft  malleable.1 


*  She  makes  our  profejjion  as  it  were  to  ftink  afore  the  face  of  the 
gods.]     So,  in  Meafttrefor  Meafure,  the  Duke  fays  to  the  Bawd : 

"  Canft  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
"  Softinkingly  depending  ? 

««  Clown.  Indeed,  it  does  ftink  in  fome  fort,  fir — ." 

Steevens. 

*  •  crack  the  glafs  of  her  virginity,  and  make  the  reft  malleable.] 
So,  in  the  Gefta  Romanorum :  "  Altera  die,  adhuc  earn  virginem 
audiens,  iratus  [leno]  vocans  villicum  puellarum,  dixit 9  due  earn 
ad  te,  ety range  nodum  *virginitatis  ejus,"     Malonr. 

Here  is  perhaps  fome  allufion  to  a  h&  recorded  by  Dion  Caflius 
and  by  Pliny,  B.  XXXVI.  ch.  xxvi.  but  more  circumftantialty  by 
Petronius.  See  his  Satyr  icon,  Variorum  edit.  p.  189.  A  fkilful 
workman  who  had  difcovered  the  art  of  making  glafs  malleable, 
carried  a  fpecimen  of  it  to  Tiberius,  who  aflced  him  if  he  alone 
was  in  pofleflion  of  the  fee  ret.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  on 
which  the  tyrant  ordered  his  head  to  be  ftruck  off  immediately, 
left  hit  invention  mould  have  proved  injurious  to  the  workers  in 
gold,  Giver,  and  other  metals.  The  fame  ftory,  however,  is  told 
in  the  Gefta  Roma /:o  rum,  chapter  44.     Stbbvbns. 

O  o  3 
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Boult.  An  if  fhe  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground 
than  fhe  is,  fhe  fhall  be  plough'd.1 

Mar.  Hark,  hark,  you  gods! 

Bawd.  She  conjures:  away  with  her.  Would 
lhe  had  never  come  within  my  c}oors !  Marry  hang 
you !  She's  born  to  undo  us*  Will  you  not  go  the 
way  of  women-kind?  Marry  come  up,  my  difh  of 
chaftity  with  rofemary  and  bays ! 4       [Exit  Bawd. 

Boult.  Come,  miftrefs;  come  your  way  with 
me. 

Mar*  Whither  would  you  have  me? 

Boult.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  holdfo 
dear. 

Mar.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thing  firft. 

Boult.  Come  now,  your  one  thing;1 

Mar.  What  canft  thou  wifh  thine  enemy  to  be? 

Boult.  Why,  I  could  wi(h  him  to  be  my  mailer, 
or  rather,  my  miftrefs. 

Mar.  Neither  of  thefe  are  yet  fo  bad  as  thou  art/ 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 


1  fhe  Jhall  be  plough'd.]     So,  in  Antony  and Cleopatra  : 

*'  She  made  great  Csfar  lay  his  fword  to  bed, 
«*  He  plough rdhtt,  and  (hecropp'd."    Steevbns. 
4  _  my  jift,  of  chaftity  with  rofemary  and  bays !]     Anciently 
many  dilhes  were  ferved  up  with  this  garniture,  during  the  (eafon 
of  Chriftmas.    The  bawd  means  to  call  her  a  piece  of  ofteoratious 
virtue.    Ste evens. 

•    5  Mar.  Pr'jthee,  tell  me  one  thing  firft. 

Boult.  Come  now,  jour  one  thing ;  j     So,  in  King  Henry  IF. 
Part  II : 

"  P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

••  Poins.  Go  to,  I  ftand  the  pufh  of  your  one  thing."   Malqki. 

6  Neither  of  thefe  are  ytXfo  had  as  thou  art,]    The  word  jet  wat 
infertcd  by  Mr.  Rowe  for  the  fake  of  the  metre.    Maloni. 
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Thou  hold'ft  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'ft  fiend 

Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change: 

Thou'rt  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to  every  coyftrel 

That  hither  comes  enquiring  for  his  tib;7 

To  the  cholerick  fitting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 

Is  liable ;  thy  very  food  is  fuch 

As  hath  been  belch'd  <m  by  infe&ed  lungs,* 

Boult.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  go  to  the 
wars,  would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  ferve  feven 
years  for  the  lofs  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money 
enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one? 

Mar.  Do  any  thing  but  this  thou  doeft.  Empty 
Old  receptacles,  common  fewers,  of  filth; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman  j 


-  to  every  coyftrel 


Tbat  bitber  comes  enquiring  for  bis  tib  ;]  To  every  mean  or 
drunken  fellow  that  comes  to  enquire  for  a  girl.  Coyfterel  is  pro- 
perly a  wine-vcflel.  Tib  is,  I  think ,  a  contraction  of  Tabitba.  It 
was  formerly  a  cant  name  for  a  (trumpet.  See  Vol.  VJ.  p.  249,  n.  6. 

Maloni* 

Tib  was  a  common  nick-name  for  a  wanton.    So,  in  No/ce  te, 
(Humours)  by  Richard  Turner,  1607  : 

"  They  wondred  much  at  Tom,  but  at  Tib  more, 
"  Faith  (quoth  the  vicker)  'tis  an  exlent  whore/' 
-Again,  in  Churchyard's  Choifi  : 

"  Tufhe,  that's  a  toye,  let  Tomkin  talke  of  Tibb." 
Coyftrel  means  a  paltry  fellow.     This  word  feems  to  be  corrupted 
from  keftr*/,  a  bajtard  Kind  of  hawk.     It  occurs  in  Shakfpeare  s 


in  roort,  was  employed  to  chara&erife  any  worthlefs  or  ridiculous 
being.     Steevens. 

8  As  batb  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs.]  Marina,  who  is 
defigned  for  a  character  of  juvenile  innocence,  appears  much  too 
knowing  in  the  impurities  of  a  brothel ;  nor  are  her  expreffions 
more  chaftifed  than  her  ideas.    Stbivbns. 

O  o  4 
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Any  of  thefc  ways  arc  better  yet  than  thii:  *      -r  r 

For  that  which  thou  profefTeft,  a  baboon, 

Could  he  but  fpeak,  would  own  a  name  too  dear.* 

0  that  the  gods  would  fafely  from  this  place 
Deliver  me!  Here,  here  is  gold  for  thee. 

If  that  thy  mafter  would  gain  aught  by  me, 
Proclaim  that  I  can  ling,  weave,  few,  and  dance,    . 
With  other  virtues,  which  Pll  keep  from  boaft; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  thefe  to  teach. 

1  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  fcholars.1 

Bouir.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  fpeak  of? 
Mar.  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again. 
And  proftitute%me  to  the  bafeft  groorn* 

•  Any  of  thefe  ways  are  better  yet  than  this  :]     The  old  copiea 
read: 

Any  of  thefe  ways  are  yet  better  than  this,  - 
For  this  flight  tranfpofition  I  am  accountable.    Maloki, 

9  For  that  which  thou  profefleft,  a  baboon, 

Could  be  but /peak,  would  own  a  name  too  dear.']    The  old  copy 
thus: 

For  what  thou  profeffeft,  a  baboon  ^  could  he  fpeak, 
Would  own  a  name  too  dear. 
That  is,  a  baboon  would  think  his  tribe  difhonoured  by  fiich  a  pro- 
feffion.    Iago  fays,  "  Ere  I  would  drown  myfelf,  Sec.  I  would 
change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon." 

Marina's  with  for  deliverance  from  her  (hameful  fituation,  has 
been  already  exprefled  in  almoft  the  fame  words : 
"  — —  O  that  the  good  gods 
"  Would  fet  me  free  from  this  unballow'd  place!'* 
In  this  fpeech  I  have  made  fome  trifling  regulations.     Steevevs. 

*  /  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 

Yield  many  fcholars.]     The  fcheme  by  which  Marina  ?&&$  her 
releafe  from  the  brothel,  the  poet  adopted  from  the  Confeffio  A  mantis. 

Maloni. 
All  this  is  Hkewife  found  in  Twine's  tranflation.     Steevens. 

*  Andproftitute  me  to  the  bafeft  groom — ]  So,  in  King  Henry  V  : 

"  Like  a  bafe  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door, 

*'  Mr  hilft  by  a  flave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog, 

"  His  faireft  daughter  is  contaminate/1    Stievbks* 
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That  doth  frequent  your  houfe. 

Boult.  Well,  I  will  fee  what  I  can  do  for  thee: 
if  I  can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.  But,  amongft  honeft  women? 

Boult.  'Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongft 
them.  But  fince  my  mafter  and  miftrefs  have 
bought  you,  there's  no  going  but  by  their  confent: 
therefore  I  will  make  them  acquainted  with  your 
purpofe,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  (hall  find  them 
tradable  enough.4  Come,  I'll  do  for  thee  what  I 
can ;  come  your  ways.  [Exeunt. 


A    C    T        V. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gotr.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  fcapes,  and 
chances 
Into  an  honeft  houfe,  our  ftory  fays. 
-  She  lings  like  one  immortal,  and  (he  dances 
As  goddefs-like  to  her  admired  lays : 5 

*  hut  I Jball find  them  traaable  enough.']  So,  in  Twine's  tranA 

lation :  "  he  brake  with  the  bawd  his  mafter  touching  that 

matter,  who,  hearing  of  bar  (kill,  and  hoping  for  the  gaine,  wis. 
caiily  perfuaded. "    Stebvbns. 

5  — —  andjbe  dance t 
As  goddefs-like  to  her  admired  lays ;]     This  compound  epithet 
(which  is  not  common)  is  again  ufed  by  oar  author  in  Cjmbeiine  : 

««  and  undergoes, 

"  More  goddefs4ike  than  wife-life,  fuch  aflaolu 
"  As  would  take  in  fome  virtue,"    Ma  lone. 

Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

u  ■■  moil pdde/s-lik*  prank'd up."    Stiiviws. 
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Deep  clerks  (he  dumbs  %  *  and  with  her  neeld 

compofes 5 
Nature's  own  fhape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or 

berry; 
That  ev?n  her  art  lifters  the  natural  rofes;  6 
Her  inkle,  filk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry:  f 

4  Deep  clerh  Jbe  dombs  5]  This  uncommon  verb  is  alfo  found 
IB  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  ——that  what  I  would  have  fpoke 
"  Was  beaftly  dumb'dby  him."    Stiivin*. 
So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 

"  Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purpofed 
"  To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes  5 
«•  Where  I  have  feen  them  (hiver  and  look  pale, 
"  Make  neriods  in  the  midft  of  fentences, 
M  Throttle  their  pradlis'd  accents  in  their  fears, 
"  And,  in  conclufion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
•'  Not  paying  me  a  welcome." 
Thefe  pafTages  are  compared  only  on  account  of  the  fimilarity  of 
expreffion,  the  fentiments  being  very  different.    Thefeus  confounds 
thofe  who  addrefs  him,  by  his  fuperior  dignity ;  Marina  filenccs 
the  learned  perfons  with  wnom  (he  converges,  by  her  literary  fope- 
riority.     Ma  lone. 

5  —~  and  with  her  neeld  compofes— ]  Neeld  for  needle*  So, 
in  the  tranflation  of  Lucan's  Phar/alia9  by  fir  A.  Gorges,  1614 ; 

•'  ■         Like  pricking  neelds,  or  points  of  fwords." 

Malone. 

6  That  even  her  art  fillers  the  natural  rofes ;]  I  have  not  met  with 
this  word  in  any  other  writer.  It  is  again  uied  by  our  author  in 
A  Lover's  Complaint >  1 609  : 

•*  From  off  a  hill,  whofe  concave  womb  reworded 
••  A  plaintful  ftory  from  *fift'ring  vale——- ."  Malon  1. 
1  Her  inkle,  Jtli,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry :]  Inkle  is  a  fpecies 
of  tape.  It  is  mentioned  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  and  in  The 
Winter's  Tale*  All  the  copies  read,  I  think  corruptly,— fww  with 
the  rubied  cherry.  The  word  which  I  have  fubffituted  is  ofed  by 
Shakfpeare  in  Othello  : 

"  Though  he  had  tivhtu'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth,    ■    ■»" 
Again,  in  Cork! anus  : 

"  — —  who  twin  as  it  were  in  love."    Maloni. 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  The  Two  Noble  Kin/men,  bv  Fletcher : 
"  Her  twinning  cherries  (hall  their  fwectnefs  fall 
•  «  Upon  thy  taftefid  lips/' 
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That  pupils  lacks  fhe  none  of  noble  race, 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  curfed  bawd.  Here  we  her  place ; 8 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again, 
Where  we  left  him,  on  the  fea.  We  there  him 

loft;9 
Whence,  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arriv'd 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells ;  and  on  this 

coaft 
Suppofe  him  now  at  anchor.    The  city  ftriv'd 
Goa  Neptune's  annual  feaft  to  keep:  *  from 

whence 
Lyfimachus  our  Tyrian  (hip  efpics, 
His  banners  fable,  trimm'd  with  rich  expence ; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies.1 


Inkle,  however,  as  I  am  informed,  anciently  (ignified  a  particular 
kind  of  crewel  or  <wotfted  with  which  ladies  worked  flowers,  Sec. 
It  will  not  eafily  be  difcovered  how  Marina  could  work  fuch  re- 
femblances  of  nature  with  tape.  .  Steevens. 

• Here  ai*  her  place;]     So,  the  firft  quarto.     The  other 

copies  read, — Leave  we  her  place*     Malone. 

9  Where  <we  left  him,  on  the  fea.     We  there  him  loft  ;]     The  firft 

2uarto  reads — We  there  him  left.    The  editor  of  that  in  1 619, 
nding  the  paflage  corrupt,  altered  it  entirely.     He  reads : 

Where  ave  left  him  2X/ea9  tumbled  and  toft  ; . 

The  corresponding  rhyme,  coaft,  fhews  that  leftt  in  the  firft  edition, 
was  only  a  mifprint  for  loft.    Malone. 

» The  city  ftriv'd 

God  Neptune's  annual  feaft  to  keep  :]  The  citizens  'vied  with 
each  other  in  celebrating  the  feaft  of  Neptune.  This  harih  exprc£> 
fion  was  forced  upon  the  author  by  the  rhyme.     Malo  n  b. 

I  fuipeft  that  our  author  wrote : 

— —  The  eitf*  hiv'd 

God  Neptune*s  annual  feaft  to  keep  : • 

i.  e.  the  citizens,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  are  colle&ed  like  bees  in 
a  hrve.  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  verb  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 
— "  Drones  hive  not  with  me."    Steevens. 

*  And  to  him  in  bis  barge  *witb  fervour  hies.]  This  is  one  of  the 
few  parages  in  this  play,  in  which  tot  error  of  the  firft  copy  it 
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In  your  fuppofing  once  more  put  your  fight; 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark .  :* 
Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might/ 
Shall  be  difcovcr'd;  pleafe  you,  lit,  and  hark. 

lExit. 

corrected  in  the  fecond.    The  eldcft  quarto  reads  unintelligibly— 
wit  h  former  hies,    M  a  l  o  k  t . 

4  In  your  fuppofing  mce  more  put  jour  fight  ; 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  ibis  the  harkT\     Once  more  put  y*ttf 
fight  under  the  guidance  of  your  imagination.      Suppy 
what  we  cannot  exhibit  to  you  j  think  this  ftage,  on  which  I  (land, 
the  bark  of  the  melancholy  Pericles,     So  before ; 

"  In  your  imagination  hold 

"  This  ftage,  the  fhtp,  upon  whofc  deck 

■*  The  fea-tofs'd  Pericles  appears  to  fpeak*** 
Again  in  King  Henry  V  ; 

" Behald 

41  In  the  quick  forge  and  working-houfe  of  ibmgkt* 
Again,  tbidtm: 

f*  — your  rye j  advance 

«*  After  your  tbwghtu* 
Again t  ibidem: 

"  Work,  work  your  thoughts*  and  therein/**  a  fiege* 
Again,  ibidem: 

**   Play  with  your  fhttcm,  and  in  them  heboid 

**   Upon  the  hempen  tackle  (hip-boys  climbing,"  &C* 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

**  _ _  all  will  con 

**  When  fuch  bad  dcali 
The  quarto,  1609,  readh  ; 

Of  brmy  Ptricifi  think 
and  fuch  alfo  is  the  reading  oj 
folio  reads — On  heavy  Fcridc^ 
fhuuld  be  regulated  differently 

And  lo  him  in  his 

IwjmrfkppfiJtMg, 

Gn  heavy  Perkfci 
Y&it  mtfjt  M&w  aid  me  *H»i 
chus  battening  in  his  bargi 
more  behold  the  mclaneh 
my  opinion,  the  true 
behold  Pericles,  was  ye 
would  of  courfe  be  repi 
in  the  ft  chorufies  is, 
disbelieve,  their  eye*. 
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Hrl*  Gentlemen,  *•• 

There  is  fome  of  worth  would  come  aboard  ;  I  pray 

you, 
To  greet  them  fairly.6 

[The  Gentlemen  and  the  two  Sailors  defend, 
sad  go  on  board  the  barge. 

%*ter%  from  thence*  Lysimachus  and  Lords;    the 
Tyrian  Gentlemen,  and  the  two  Sailors* 

Tyr.  Sail.  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  would, 
ftefolve  you. 

Lrs.  Hail,  reverend  fir!  The  gods  preTerve  you! 

Hel.  And  you,  fir,  to  out-live  the  age  I  aml 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lrs.  You  wi(h  me  well. 

Being  on  (hore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs, 
Seeing  this  goodly  veffel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

Hel.  Firft,  fir,  what  is  your  place? 

Lrs.  I  am  governor  of  this  place  you  lie  before. 

Hel.  Sir, 
Our  veffel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king; 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  fpoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  fuftenance, 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief.7 


6 greet  them  fairly.]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1609^ 

hat — greet  him  fairly.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

?  But  to  prorogue  bis  grief  .]     To  lengthen  or  prolong  his  grief. 
The  modern  editions  read  unneceflarily  : 
But  to  prolong  bis  grief. 
Prorogued  b  ufed  by  our  author  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  delayed: 
"  My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
«r  Than  death  prorogued  wanting  of  thy  love."    Malok  *# 
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Lrs.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  diftemperature? 

Hel.  Sir,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ;  • 
But  the  main  grief  of  all  fprings  from  the  loft 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lrs.  May  we  not  fee  him,  then? 

Hel.  You  may  indeed,  fir, 

But  bootlefs  is  your  fight;  he  will  not  (peak 
To  any. 

Lrs.      Yet,  let  me  obtain  toy  wifh. 

Hel.  Behold  him,  fir:  [P&riclss  ii/cwercd.]* 
this  was  a  goodly  perfon, 
Till  the  difafter,  that,  one  mortal  night, 
Drove  him  to  this.* 


*  Sir,  //  would  be  Sec]  For  the  irjfertion  of  the  fupplemental 
word  {Sir)  here  and  in  the  next  fpeech-but  one,  as  well  as  in  the 
firft  addrefs  of  Helicanas  to  Lyfimachus,  I  am  accountable. 

Malokb. 

9  Perkks  dt/coveredJ]     Few  of  the  frage-direcliont  that  have  been 

S'ven  in  this  and  the  preceding  alts,  are  found  in  the  old  copy.    In 
e      '  "    " 


he  original  reprefentation  of  this  play,  Pericles  was 
placed  in  the  back  part  of  theftage,  concealed  by  a  curtain,  which 
was  here  drawn  open.  The  antient  narratives  reprefent  him  at 
remaining  in  the  cabin  of  his  (hip.  Thus,  in  the  XZonfeffio  Amantis, 
it  is  (aid : 

"  But  for  all  that  though  hem  be  lothe, 
««  He  [  Athenagoras,  the  governor  of  Mitylene,]  fonde  tht 
ladder  and  dvwne  he  goetb 

«'  And  to  him  fpake " 

So  alfo,  in  King  Appoljn  of  Thy  re  %  1510:    •• he  is  here 

benethe  in  tenebres  and  obfeurete,  and  for  nothinge  that  I  may  doe 
he  wylt  notvflue  out  of  the  place  where  as  he  is.  — But  as  in  foch 
a  fituation  Pericles  would  not  be  vifible  to  the  audience,  a  different 
ftage-diredion  is  now  given.     M  a  l  o  n  b  . 

*  Till  the  difafter %  that,  one  mortal  night, 
Drove  him  to  this.]    The  copies  all  read    -owe  mortal  wight. 
The  word  which  I  fuppofe  the  author  to  have  written,  affords  an 
eafy  ienfe.     Mortal  is  here  ufed  for  pernicious,  deftru&ime.     So,  ia 
Macbeth  : 

"  Hold  raft  the  mortal  fword."    Ma  lone. 
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In.  Sir,  king,  all  hail!  the  gods  prefcrvc  you! 
Hail, 
Hail,  royal  fir ! 

Hbl.  It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  fpeak  to  you. 

i.  Lord.  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene/  I  durft 
wager, 
Would  win  fome  words  of  him. 

Lrs.  'Tis  well  bethoughtl 

She,  queftionlefs,  with  her  fwect  harmony 
Arid  other  choice  attractions,  would  allure, 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen'd  parts, 
Which  now  are  midway  ftopp'd : l  • 


*  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  &c]  This  circumftance  refembles  another 
in  All's  well  that  ends  well,  where  Lafeu  gives  an  account  of  He- 
lena's attractions  to  the  king,  before  (he  is  introduced  to  attempt  hit 
cure.    Stievens. 

*  And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen 'd  parts  % 

Which  now  are  midway  flop f  d  ;\  The  earlieft  quarto  reads— 
defend  parts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote — through  his 
deafen  d  parts, — i.  e.  ears ;  which  were  to  be  affailed  by  the  melo- 
dious voice  of  Marina.  In  the  old  quarto  few  of  the  participles 
have  an  elifion-mark.  This  kind  of  phrafeology,  though  it  now 
appears  uncouth,  was  common  in  our  author's  time. 
Thus,  in  the  poem  entitled  Romeus  and  Juliet : 

"  Did  not  thy  parts,  fordon  with  pain,  languifh  away  and 
pine  ?" 
Again,  more  appofitely,  ibidem  : 

"  Her  dainty  tender  parts  'gan  driver  all  for  dread  ; 
«*  Her  golden  hair  did  (land  upright  upon  her  chillifh 
head  ?" 
Again,  in  our  poet's  Venus  and  Adonis : 

"  Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 
"  Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  fenfible." 
Again,  in  his  69th  Sonnet : 

"  Thofe  parts  of  thee,  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view,"  Sec 
Stopp'd  is  a  word  which  we  frequently  find  connected  with  the 
car.     So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

••  Gaunt,  My  death's  fad  tale  may  not  undeaf  his  car. 
"  York.  No  j  it  \%fioppld  with  other  flattering  founds." 

Maloki. 
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She,  all  as  happy  as  of  all  the  faired, 
Is,  with  her  fellow  maidens,  now  within 
The  leafy  flicker  that  abuts  againft 
The  ifland's  fide/ 

[He  wbifpers  one  of  the  attendant  Lords. — Exit 
Lord,  in  the  barge  ^Lysimachus.1 


Mr.  Malone's  explanation  is  fully  fupported  by  a  line  in  Antony 
end  Cleopatra  : 

"  Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  load  mufick." 

HoLrWHirn 

Perhaps  we  (hould  read — hit  deafen'd  ports.    Thus,  in  Timon  : 
"  Defcend,  and  open  your  uncharged  parts." 
i.  e.  gates.      Deafen'd  ports  would  mean  the  oppilated  doors  of 
hearing.     In  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  we  have  "  the  gates  of 
breath."    Stebvbns. 

*  She,  all  as  happy  as  of  all  tbefaireft, 
Is,  with  her  fellow  maidens,  now  within  &c]     Old  copy : 
Sbe  is  as  happy,  as  thefairefi  of  all, 
And,  ivttb  ber  fellow-maids,  is  now  upon 
The  leafy  (helter Stebvens. 

Marina  might  be  faid  to  be  under  the  leafy  fhelter,  but  I  know 
not  how  (he  could  be  ubon  it ;  nor  have  I  a  clear  idea  of  ajbelur 
abutting  againft  the  fide  of  an  ifland.    I  would  read : 

— — —  is  now  upon 

The  leafy  (helver,  that  abuts  againft 

Tbe  ifland9 s  fide. 
i.  e.  tht  Jbehing  bank  near  the  fea-fide,  (haded  by  adjoining  trees. 
It  appears  from  Gower,  that  the  feaft  of  Neptune  was  celebrated 
on  the  ft  rand: 

"  The  lordes  both  and  the  commune 

"  The  high  feftes  of  Neptune 

M  Upon  tbeftronde,  at  rivage, 

"  As  it  was  cuftome  and  u(age, 

««  Solempneliche  thei  be  figh/' 
So,  before  in  this  fcene : 

"  Being  on  fbore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs,—.** 
Marina  and  Tier  fellow-maids,  we  may  fuppofe,  had  retired  a 
little  way  from  the  croud,  and  feated  themfelves  under  the  adjoin- 
ing trees,  to  fee  the  triumph.  This  circumftance  was  an  invention 
of  the  poet's.  In  King  Appolyn  of  Tbyre,  Tharfye,  the  Marina  of 
this  play,  is  brought  from  the  bordel  where  (he  had  been  placed. 
In  the  Confefpo  Amantis,  (he  is  fummoned,  by  order  of  the  gover- 
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Hel.  Sure  all's  cffe&lefs ;  yet  nothing  well  omit 
That  bears  recovery's  name.  But,  fince  your  kind- 

nefs 
We  have  ftretch'd  thus  far,  let  us  befeech  yau 

further, 
That  for  our  gold  we  may  provifion  have, 
Wherein  we  are  not  deftitute  for  want, 
But  weary  for  the  ftalenefs. 

Lrs.  O,  fir,  a  courtefy, 

Which  if  we  fliould  deny,  the  moft  iuft  God 
For  every  grafF  would  fend  a  caterpillar, 
And  fo  inflid:  our  province.7 — Yet  once  more 


nor,  from  the  honeft  bou/e  to  which  (he  had  retreated. — The  words 
nuitb  and  is,  which  I  have  infer  ted,  are  not  in  the  old  copy. 

Malokb. 

If  any  alteration  be  thought  nectffarv,  I  woold  read  :  "  And  is 
now  about  the  leafy  fheltcr,"  inftead  of  upon.    M.  Mascot. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  alteration  cannot  be  admitted,  as  die  words 
about  and  abut  would  be  fo  near  each  other  as  to  occafion  the  moft 
barbarous  diflbnance. — I  have  at  lead  printed  the  paflage  fo  as  to 
afford  it  fraoothnefs,  and  fome  apparent  meaning.    Ste evens. 

6  Exit  Lord,  in  the  barge  of  LyJunacbusA  It  may  Xeem  {(range 
that  a  fable  fhould  have  been  chofen  to  form  a  drama  upon,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  laft  ad  (hould  be 
tranla&ed  at  fea ;  and  wherein  it  (hould  €ven  be  neccflary  to  pro* 
duce  two  veflels  on  the  fcene  at  the  fame  time.  But  thecu4tomsand 
exhibitions  of  the  modern  ftage  give  this  objection  to  the  play  be- 
fore as  a  greater  weight  than. it  really  has*  it  appeals,  that,  when 
Pericles  was  originally  performed,  the  theatres  were  fumifhed  with 
no  fuch  apparatus  as  by  any  ftretch  of  the  imagination  oould  be 
fuppofed  to  prefent  either  a  fea,  or  a  (hip;  and  that  the  audience 
were  contented  to  behold  vefleis  failing  in  and  out  of  port,  in  their 
mina"s  eye  only.  This  licence  being  once  granted  to  the  poet,  the 
lord,  in  the  inilance  now  before  us,  walked  off  the  ftage,  and  re- 
turned again  in  a  few  minutes,  leading  in  Marina,  without  any  fal- 
lible impropriety;  and  the  prefent  drama,  exhibited  before  fuch 
indulgent  fpedtators,  was  not  more  incommodious  in  the  represen- 
tation than  any  other  would  have  been.  See  The  Hifiorical  Account 
of  the  Englijb  Stage,  Vol.  II.    Malone. 

'  And  Jo  inflift  our  frovime.]    Thus  all  the  copies.    But  I  do 

I 
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Let  me  entreat  to  know  $tt  forge  the  caufe 
Of  your  king's  forrow. 

Hel.  Sit,  fir/  I  will  recount  it;— 

But  fee,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter,  from  the  barge,  Lord,  Marina,  and  a  young 

Lady. 

Lrs.  O,  here  is 

The  lady  that  I  fent  for.     Welcome,  fair  one ! 
Is't  not  a  goodly  prcfence?9 

Hel.  A  gallant  lady. 

Lrs.  She's   fuch,  that  were  I  well  affur'd  (he 
came 
Of  gentle  kind,  and  noble  (lock,  I'd  wifli 
No  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed. 
Fair  one,  all  goodnefs  that  confifts  in  bounty 
Expedt  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient :  * 

not  btlieve  to  htfii3  was  ever  ufed  by  itfclf  in  the  fenfe  of  to 
pu*j/b.    The  poet  probably  wrote — And  fo  affiid  our  province. 

Malohi* 

*  Sit,  Jir,]    Thus  the  deleft  quarto.    The  modern  editions  read 
-— S/V,  fir.    Ma  lone. 

9  //'/  not  a  goodly  prcfence  ?]    Is  (he  not  beautiful  in  her  form  ? 
So,  in  King  John  : 

««  Lord  of  thy  preface,  and  no  land  befide." 
All  the  copies  read,  I  think  corraptedly : 

Is  it  not  a  goodly  prefent  ?    Malo  n  e . 

Mr.  Malone's  emendation  is  undoubtedly  judicious.    So,    in 
Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  Show  zfairfre/ence,  and  put  off  thefe  frowns." 

Stbevens. 

*  Fair  one,  all  goodnefs  that  confifts  in  bounty 

Expea  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient ;]     The  quarto, 
26099  reads: 

Fair  on,  all  goodnefs  that  confifts  in  beauty  Wif. 
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If  that  thy  profperous-artificial  feat J 


The  editor  of  the  fecond  quarto  in  1619,  finding  this  unintelli- 
gible, altered  the  text,  and  printed — Fair  and  all  goodnefs,  &c. 
which  renders  the  paflage  nonfenfe. — One  was  formerly  written  on ; 
and  hence  they  are  perpetually  confounded  in  our  ancient  dramas* 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  100,  n.  6.  The  latter  part  of  the  line,  which 
was  corrupt  in  all  the  copies,  has  been  happily  amended  by  Mr. 
Steevens.    Malone. 

I  fhould  think,  that  inftead  of  beauty  we  ought  tp  read  bounty. 
All  the  good  that  confifts  in  beauty  (he  brought  with  her.  But  (he 
had  reafon  to  expeel  the  bounty  of  her  kingly  patient,  if  (he  proved 
fuccefsful  in  his  cure.  Indeed  Lyfimachus  tells  her  (b  afterwards 
in  clearer  language.  The  prefent  circumftance  puts  us  in  mind  of 
what  pafles  between  Helena  and  the  King,  in  All's  well  that  ends 
well.     Stb  evens. 

1  If  that  thy  profperous-artificial  fax  £&.]     Old  copy: 

If  that  thy  profperous  and  artificial  &c.     Stbbvb  ns. 
«'  Veni  ad  me,  Tharfia;"   (fajrs  Athenagoras)  "  ubi  nunc  art 
ftudiorum  tuorum  ut  confoleris  dominum  navis  in  tenebris  (edentem ; 
ut  provoces  eum  exire  ad  lucem,  quia  nimis  dolet  pro  conjuge  et 
filia  fua?" — Gefia  Romanorum,  p.  $86,  edit.  1558. 

The  old  copy  has — artificial /a/f.  For  this  emendation  the 
reader  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Percy.  Feat  and  fate  are  at  this  day  pro- 
nounced in  Warwickfhire  alike ;  and  fuch,  I  have  no  doubt,  was 
the  pronunciation  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hence  the  two 
words  were  eafily  confounded.  [See  Mr.  Malone's  Supplement \  Sec 
.  to  Shakfpeare,  Vol.  I.  p.  411,  n.  1.] 

A  paflage  in  Meafurefor  Meafure  may  add  fupport  to  Dr.  Percy's 
^txy  nappy  emendation ; 

««  In  her  youth 

"  There  is  a  prone  and  fpeechkfs  dialect, 
"  Such  as  moves  men ;  befides,  (he  hath  a  profperous  art 
•*  When  (he  will  play  with  reafon  and  difcourfe, 
"  Aud  well  (he  can  perfuade."    Malons. 
Percy  reads  feat,  inftead  of  fate,  which  may  poffibiy  be  the 
right  reading ;  but  in  that  cafe  we  ought  to  go  farther,  and  ftrikc 
out  the  word  and: 

If  that  thy  profperous,  artificial  feat. 
The  amendment  I  lhould  propofe  is  to  read : 

If  that  thy  profperous  artifice  and  fate.    M.  Mason. 
I  read  as  in  the  text.     Our  author  has  many  compound  epithets 
of  the  fame  kind;    as  for  inilance, — dijmal-fatal,  mortal-flaring, 
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Can  draw  him  but  to  anfwer  thee  in  aught, 
Thy  facred  phyfick  fhall  receive  fuch  pay 
As  thy  defires  can  wifti. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  ufe 

My  utmoft  (kill  in  his  recovery, 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  fuffer'd  to  come  near  him. 

Lrs.  Come,  let  us  leave  her, 

And  the  gods  make  her  profperous ! 

[Marin  a  JingsS 

thildiJb-fQoUJb%fenfcUfs-obflinate9  Sec.  in  all  of  which  the  firft  adjective 
is  adverbially  ufed.     See  Vol.  VII.  p.  492,  n.  9.     Steevens. 

4  Marina  fingsJ\  This  fong  (like  moft  of  thofe  that  were  fung 
in  the  old  plays)  has  not  been  preferred.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  formed  on  the  following  lines  in  the  Gefta  Romanorum,  (or 
fome  tranflation  of  it,)  which  Tharfia  is  there  {aid  to  have  fung  to 
King  Apollonius: 

"  Per  fcorta  [f.  heu !]  gradior,  fed  fcorti  confeia  non  fum; 

"  Sic  fpinis  rofa  [f.  quae]  nefcit  violarier  ullis. 

"  Corruit  et  [f?  en]  raptor  gladii  ferientis  ab  ic*bi ; 

«'  Tradita  lenoni  non  fum  violate  pudore* 

"  Vulnera  ceflaflent  animi,  lacrimaeque  deefient, 

"  Nulla  ergo  melior,  fi  nofcam  certa  parentes. 

•«  Unica  regalis  generis  fum  ftirpe  creata ; 

"  Ipfa,  jubente  Deo,  laetari  credo  aliquando. 

"  Fuse  [f.  TereeJ  modo  lacrimas,  curam  difTolve  mofcftain ; 

"  Redde  polo  raciera,  mentemque  ad  fidera  tolle: 

"  Jam  [t.  Nam]  Deus  eft  hominum  plafmator,  re&or  et 
auclor, 

"  Non  [f.  Nee]  finit  has  lacrimas  caffo  finire  labore/* 

Malone. 
I  have  fubjoined  this  fong  (which  is  an  exalt  copy  of  the  Latin 
hexameters  in  the  Gefta  Romanorum)  from  Twine's  tranflation. 

The  fong  is  thus  introduced :  "  Then  began  (he  to  record  in 
verfes,  and  therewithal!  to  fing  fo  fwetely,  that  Appollonius,  not* 
withftanding  his  great  forrow,  wondred  at  her.  And  thefe  wert 
the  verfes  which  (he  foong  fo  pleafantly  unto  the  inftrument." 

"  Amongft  the  harlots  foul  I  walk, 

"  Yet  harlot  none  am  I : 
"  The  rofe  among  the  thorns  it  grows, 

M  And  is  not  hurt  thereby. 
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Lrs.  Mark'd  he  yorfr  rttafick? 

Mar.  No,  nor  look'd  On  us. 

Lrs.  Sec,  Hie  will  fpcak  to  him. 

Mar.  Hail,  fir!  my  lord,  lend  ear : 

Per.  Hum!  ha! 

Mar.  I  am  a  maid, 

My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes/ 
But  have  been  gaz'd  on  comet-like: 5  (he  fpeaks 
My  lord,  that,  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  iuftly  weigh'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  ftate, 


"  The  thief  that  ftole  me,  fure  I  think, 

"  Is  flain  before  this  time : 
"  A  bawd  roe  bought,  yet  am  I  not 

"  Dcfil'd  by  flelhty  crime. 

"  Were  nothing  pleafanter  to  me 

**  Than  parents  mine  to  know : 
"  I  am  the  iflbe  of  a  king, 

"  My  blood  from  kings  doth  flow. 

"  I  hope  that  God  will  mend  my  ftate, 

««  And  fend  a  better  day : 
"  Leave  off  yoar  tears,  pluck  up  your  heart, 

"  And  banifh  care  away* 

"  Show  gladnefs  in  your  countenance, 

"  Caft  up  your  cheerful  eyes : 
"  That  God  remains  that  once  of  nought 

"  Created  earth  and  ikies. 
«'  He  will  not  let,  in  care  and  thought, 
"  You  flill  to  live,  and  all  for  nought."    Steevbns. 

9  —comet-like :]    So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft: 
"  So,  for tent -like"  &c. 
The  old  copy  of  Pericles  has — like  a  comet.     Stebvens. 

. that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes, 

But  have  been  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet  .*]     So,  in  King  Henry  IV z 
"  By  being  fcldom  feen,  I  could  not  ftir, 
"  But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder  *d  at."    Maloke. 
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My  derivation  was  from  anceftors 

Who  flood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings : 6 

But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage, 

And  to  the  world  and  aukward  cafualties 7 

Bound  me  in  fervitude. — I  will  defift ; 

But  there  is  fomething  glows  upon  my  cheek, 

And  whifpers  mine  ear,  Go  not  till  he  /peak.  \AJiie. 

Per.  My  fortunes — parentage — good  parentage — 
To  equal  mine ! — was  it  not  thus  ?  what  fay  you? 

Mar.  I  faid,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  pa- 
rentage, 
You  would  not  do  me  violence.1 

Per.  I  do  think  fo. 

I  pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me. — 
You  are  like  fomething  that —  What  countrywoman  ? 
Here  of  thefe  fhores  ? 9 


6  My  derivation  ivasfrom  anceftors 

Who  flood  equivalent  with  might/  kings  :]     Thus,  in  Othello  : 

«« _I  fetch  my  birth 

"  From  men  of  royal  fiege  ;--—.*'    Steevbns. 

7  and  aukward  cafualties — ]  Auk-ward  is  adverie.  Our 
author  has  the  fame  epithet  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI : 

tf  And  twice  by  outward  wind  from  EnglancPs  bank 
"  Drove  back  again."    Steevbns. 

8  You  would  not  do  me  violence.]  This  refers  to  a  part  of  thtf 
ftory  that  feems  to  be  made  no  ufc  of  in  the  prefent  fcene.  Thus, 
in  Twine's  tranflation :  ««  Then  Apollonius  fell  in  rage,  and  for- 
getting all  courtefie,  &c.  rofe  op  fodainly  and  ftroke  the  maiden,"  &c. 
See,  however,  p.  586,  line  10.    Stkbvens. 

9  I  do  think  fo. 

I  pray  you  9  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me.— 
Ton  are  like  fomething  that — What  countrywoman  ? 
Here  of  thefe  (bores  ?]     This  paflage  it  fo  ftrangely  corrupted 
in  the  6r&  quarto  and  all  the  other  copies,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
tranferibing  it : 

"  Per.  1  do  thinke  fo,  pray  yon  turne  your  eyes  upon  me,  your 
like  fomething  that,  what  countrey  women  heare  of  thefe  ihewes. 
Mar.  No  nor  of  any  ihewes,"  Sec. 
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Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  (horess 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  fhall  deliver 
weeping.9 
My  deareft  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  fuch  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been:*  my  queen's  fquare 

brows ; 
Her  ftature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  ftraight ; 
As  filver-voic'd ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like, 
And  cas'd  as  richly: J  in  pace  another  Juno; 4 

For  the  ingenious  emendation,— -Jfrores,  inftead  ofjhews — (which 
is  (o  clearly  right,  that  I  have  not  hefitated  to  infert  it  in  the  text] 
as  well  as  the  happy  regulation  of  the  whole  paflaee,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  patron  of  every  literary  undertaking,  my  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont.    Malone. 

*  I  am  great  with  woe,  andjball  deliver  'weeping.']  So,  in  King 
Richard  J  I : 

"  — -  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  <woe9 
"  And  Bolingbroke  nay  forrow's  difmal  heir : 
"  Now  hath  my  foul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 
"  And  I,  a  gafping,  new-deJi*ver*4  mother f 
"  Have  woe  to  woe,  forrow  to  forrow  join'd." 

Malonk, 

*  ■  fuch  a  one 

My  daughter  might  have  been  .*]     So,  Demones  in  the  Rudent 
of  Plautus,  exclaims  on  beholding  his  long-loft  child : 

"  O  filia 
«•  Mea!  cum  egohanc  video,  mearum  me  abfens  miferiarum 

commones, 
st  Trima  qua;  periit  mihi:  jam  tanta  eJet$f*vivit9fcbS9 
It  is  obfervable  that  tome  of  the  leading  incidents  in  this  play 
ftrongly  remind  us  of  the  Rudens*  There  Ardhinis,  like  Gower, 
wpXoyi^u. — In  the  Latin  comedy,  fifhermen,  as  in  Pericles,  are 
brought  on  the  ftage,  one  of  whom  drags  on  (hore  in  his  net  the 
wallet  which  principally  produces  the  cataftrophe ;  and  the  heroines 
of  Plautus  and  Manna  fall  alike  into  the  hands  of  a  procurer.  A 
circumftance  on  which  much  of  the  plot  in  both  thefe  dramatick 
pieces  depends.     Holt  White. 

*  —  her  eyes  as  jewel-//jfo  , 

Jnd cas'd  as  richly:]    So,  in  King  Lean 
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Who  ftarvcs  the  cars  flie  feeds,  and  makes  them 

hungry, 
The  more  fhe  gives  them  fpeech.5 — Where  do  you 

live? 

Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  (hunger :  from  the  deck 
You  may  difcern  the  place* 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred? 

And  how  achiev'd  you  thefe  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe?6 

**  and  in  this  habit, 

"  Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
* '  Their  precious  fiones  new-loft/' 
Again,  ibidem: 

"  What,  W|th  this  cafe  of  eyes?"    Malonb, 

So,  in  the  third  aft,  Cerimon  fays, 
'«  She  is  alive; — behold 
"  Her  eye-lids,  ca/es  to  thofe  hoavenly  jewels, 
•«  Which  Pericles  has  loft, 
«  Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold," 

M.  Mason, 
4  ■         in  pace  another  Juno ;]  So,  in  The  Tempeft: 

««  Higheft  queen  of  ftate 

"  Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait." 

Malonb. 
'  Whofiaroes  the  ears  Jbe  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry  , 
The  more fhe  gives  them  fpeech*]  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra:    • 

"  other  women  cloy 

"  The  appetites  they  feed,  bat  fhe  makes  hungry, 
"  Where  moft  (he  fatisfies."     . 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  As  if  increafe  of  appetite  did  grow 
"  By  what  it  fed  on."    Malonb. 
6  And  hotv  achie*v'dyou  thefe  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe?]    To  owe  in  ancient  language  is  to 
poffefs.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  that  fwect  deep 

•?  That  thou  ow'dft  yefterday." 
The  meaning  of  the  compliment  is: — Thefe  endowments,  how- 
ever valuable  in  themfelves,  are  heighten'd  by  being  in  your  pof- 
feffion.     They  acquire  additional  grace  from  their  owner.    Thus 
alfo  one  of  1  imon's  flatterers : 

f «  You  mend  fhe  jewel  by  the  wearing  it."    Stibvens. 


5*6  PERICLES, 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  hiftory, 

9 Twould  feem  like  lies  difdain'd  in  the  reporting. 

Per.  Pr'ythee  fpeaki      \ 
Falfenefs  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look* ft 
Modeft  as  juftice,  and  thou  feem'ft  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in:7   Til  believe 

thee, 
And  make  my  fenfes  credit  thy  relation, 
To  points  that  feem  impoftible;  for  thou  look 'ft 
Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.     What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didft  thou  not  fay,8  when  I  did  pufh  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee,)  that  thou  cam'ft 
From  good  defcending  ? 

Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.  1  think  thou  faidft 
Thou  hadft  been  tofs'd  from  wrong  to  injury, 
And  that  thou  thought'ft  thy  griefs  might  equal 

mine, 
If  both  were  open'd. 

7  a  palace 

For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in:]  It  is  obfervable  that  our 
poet,  when  he  means  to  reprefent  any  quality  of  the  mind  as 
eminently  perfect,  furnifhes  the  imaginary  being  whom  he  per- 
fonifies,  with  a  crown.    Thus,  in  his  114th  Sonnet: 

"  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  rrvuwV  with  yon, 
"  Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery?" 
Again,  in  his  37th  Sonnet: 

"  For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
"  Or  any  of  thefe  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
"  Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  fit, — •" 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

'*  Upon  his  brow  fhame  is  afham'd  to  fit, 

"  For  'tis  a  throne,  where  honour  may  be  ctvam'd, 

"  Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth."    Maloki. 

•  Didft  thou  not  fay,]     All  the  old  copies  read — Didft  thoo  not 
ft  ay.    It  was  evidently  a  falfe  print  in  the  firft  edition* 

Maloni, 
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Mar.  Sonne  fuch  thirtg  indeed » 

I  faid,  and  faid  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  ftory; 

If  thine  confider'd  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  fuffer'd  like  a  girl : %  yet  thou  doft  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,1  and  fmiliftg 
Extremity  out  of  aft.4     What  were  thy  friends? 
How  loft  thou  them?    Thy  name,  tt\y  mod  kind 

virgin? 
Recount,  I  do  befeech  thee;  come,  fit  by  me.5 

9  Some  fuch  thing  indeed—]     For  the  infertion  of  the  word—* 
indeed,  I  am  accountable.     Malonb. 

*  ■  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Havefuffer'd  like  a  girl:]  So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  proteft  me 
«*  The  baby  o?  a  girl."    Ma  lone. 

J  Like  Patience,  gazing  on  king's  graves,]  So,  in  Twelfth  Night: 
"  She  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
"  Smiling  at  Grief." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  IC94: 

««  Onward  to  Troy  with  tnefc  blunt  fwains  he  goes ; 
*«  So  mild,  that  Patience  feem  d  to  /corn  bis  woes" 

Maloni. 

4  and  fmiling 

Extremity  out  of  aclJ]  By  her  beauty  and  patient  meeknefs 
difarming  Calamity,  and  preventing  her  from  ufmg  her  up-lifted 
fword.     00,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II : 

"  And  hangs  refolv'd  correction  in  the  arm, 
*c  That  was  uprear'd  to  execution." 
Extremity  (though  not  perfonified  as  here)  is  in  like  manner  ufed 
in  King  Lear,  for  the  utmoft  of  human  fuffering : 

««  another, 

"  To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more, 
"  And  top  extremity."    Malone. 

*  How  loft  thou  them  ? — Thy  name,  my  rnoft  kind  'virgin? 
Recount,  I  do  befeech  thee;  come,  fit  by  me.]    All  the  old  copies 

read — 

How  loft  thou  thy  name,  my  rnoft  kind  virgin,  recount,  Sec. 


Did  mock  64  tf>ol$  wifchal :  rtft*  cannot  be. 

My  daughters  buried.  [Afide.]  Weil:*— where  were 

you  bred? 
I'll  hew -you  W«e,  to  the  bottom  of  your  ftotiy, 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You'll  fcarce  believe  me;  'twere  beft  I 
did  give  o'er.1 

Per.  I  wiil  believe  you  by  the  fyllable * 
Of  what  you  frail  deliver.    Yet,  give  ,me  lea#e : — 
How  came  you  in  thefe  parts?  .where  were  you 
bxed? 
Mar.  The  king,  p\y  fcther,  did  in  Thaiffys  leave 
me; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  feek  to  murder  me:  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn/ 


jsibe  rureft  dream  &c.  are  Dot  addrefled  to  Marina,   bat  fpokca 
«£de»    Malonr. 

•  You'll  fcarce  believe  me ;  'twere  beft  I  did  give  o'er.]  All  the 
old  copies  read — Youfeorn,  believe  me,  &c.  'The  reply  of  Pericles 
•induces  me  to  think  the  author  wrote : 

You'll  fcarce  believe  me ;  'twere  beft  &c. 
Pericles  had  exprefled  no  /torn  in  the  preceding  fpeech,  but,  on 
file  contrary,  great  complacency  and  attention.    So  alfo,  before : 
«•  ■  Pr'ythec  fpeak  : 

'«  Falfenefs  cannot  come  from  thee 

" I'll  believe  thee,"  &c. 

The  falfe  prints  in  this  play  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  greateft 
latitude  muft  be  allowed  to  conje&ure,    Maloni. 

*  /  will  believe  you  by  the  fyllable  13cJ]  i.  e.  I  will  believe  every 
Word  you  fay.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  To  the  laft  fyllable  of  recorded  time." 
Again,  in  All's  vjftt  that  ends  nvell: 

««  To  the  utmoft  fyllable  of  your  worthinefs."   Steevins. 

4  who  having  drawn,"]     Mr.  Malone  fuppofes  the  old  copy 

meant  to  read — Who/* having  drawn,  &c.    Steevbns. 

This  mode  of  phrafeology ,  though  now  obfolete,  was  common  in 
ShalUpeare's  time.    So,  in  The  Temfeft: 
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A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  relaxed  me  ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.     But,  now  good  fir, 
Whither  will  you  have  me?  Why  do  you  weep?  It 

may  be, 
You  think  me  an  impoftor ;  no,  good  faith; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  HoJ  Helicanus ! 

He  l.  Calk  my  gracious  lord  ! 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counfellor, 
Moft  wife  in  general :  Tell  me,  if  thou  canft, 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  fee, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  I  know  not ;  Tmt 

"  Some  food  wc  had,  and  Tome  frelh  water,  that 

"  A  noble  Neapolitan*  Gonzalo, 

"  Oat  of  his  charity*  (w&»  being  then. appointed 

"  Mailer  of  this  defigqj  did  gi?e  us,"  ,4fC 
Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

««  ■■    ■      ■■    This  jtour  fon- in-law, 

"  And  fon  unto  the  king,  (<whom  heaven*  directing^ 

«*  Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter." 
See  arfo  Vol.  XII.  p.  140,  n.  8. 

When  the  former  edition  of  this  play  was  printed,  I  imagined 
the  original  copy  printed  in  1 609,  read-*-*t>&  having  drawn  to  do'c, 
not  obferving  the  mark  of  abbreviation  over  the  letter  0  (<wbt) 
which  (hews  the  word  intended  was  whom.    Ma^owe. 

I  have  now  two  copies  of  this  quarto  1600  before  me,  and  neither 
of  them  exhibits  the  mark  on  which  Mr.  Malone's  fuppofition  is 
founded.    I  conclude  therefore  that  this  token  of  abbreviation  was 
an  accidental  blot  in  the  copy  which  that  gentleman  confulted. 
Old  copy — having  drawn  to  do't, — .     I  read : 

"  A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who,  having  drawn, 

"  A  crew  of  pirates"  &c. 
The  words — to  dot — are  injurious  to  the  meafure,  and  unneceflary 
to  the  fenfe,  which  is  complete  without  them.     §0,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 

"  What !  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlefs  hinds  ?" 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V : 

u  O,  well-a-day,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now!"    Stiivens. 
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Did  mock  64  *>oJ$  withal:  this  cannot  be. 

My  daughter's  buried.  [Afide.]  Weil;— where  were 

you  bred? 
I'll  hear  you  giace,  to  the  bottom  of  your  ftory, 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You'll  fcarce  believe  me ;  'twere  beft  I 

did  give  o'er.* 

Per.  I  wiil  believe  you  by  the  fyllable * 
Of  what  you  (hall  deliver.    Yet,  give  ,me  leave  :— 
How  came  you  in  thefe  parts?  where  were  you 
b*ed? 
Mar.  The  king,  p\y  father,  did  in  Tharfys  leave 
me; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  feek  to  murder  me:  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn/* 


j$  tberureft  dttam  &c.  are  Dot  addrefled  to  Marina,  but  fpoken 
tffide.    Malonr. 

•  You'll  fcarce  believe  me ;  'twere  beft  I  didgrve  o'er.']  All  the 
old  copies  read — Youfeorn,  believe  me,  &c.  Tnc  reply  of  Pericles 
'induces  me  to  think  the  author  wrote : 

You'll  fcarce  believe  me ;  'twere  beft  Sec. 
Pericles  had  exprefled  no  /com  in  the  preceding  fpeech,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  great  complacency  and  attention.    Soalfo,  before: 
«•  ■  Pr'ythee  fpeak  : 

**  Falfenefs  cannot  come  from  thee 

" -Ml  believe  thee,"  Sec. 

The  falfe  prints  in  this  play  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  greateft 
latitude  muft  be  allowed  to  conje&ure.    Maloni. 

*  /  will  believe  you  by  the  fyllable  &e.~\  i.  e.  I  will  believe  every 
word  you  fay.    So,  in  Macbeth : 

"  To  the  laft  fyllable  of  recorded  time." 
Again,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well : 

«•  To  the  utmoft  fyllable  of  your  worthinefs."   Stbiviw* 

4  who  hawing  drawn,]     Mr.  Malone  fuppofes  th 

meant  to  read — Who/*  having  drawn,  &c.    Steevbnj 

This  mode  of  phrafeology ,  though  now  obfolctr 
Shakfpcarc's  time,    So,  in  The  Temfefl: 
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A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  refcucd  me  ,- 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.     But,  now  good  fir, 
Whither  will  you  have  me?  Why  do  you  weep?  It 

may  be, 
You  think  me  an  impoftor ;  no,  good  faith; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  HoJ  Helicanus ! 

He i.  Calls  my  gracious  lord  ! 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  ccwnfellor, 
Mod  wife  in  general :  Tell  me,  if  thou  canft, 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  fee, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  I  know  not ;  Tmt 

"  Some  food  we  had,  and  Tome  frelh  water,  that 

«'  A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 

"  Oat  of  his  charity,  {who  being  then. appointed 

"  Mailer  of  this  dcfig^J  did  give  us,"  .4fC. 
Again,  in  The  Winters  Tale : 

««  ■■   ■      ■■    This  jtour  fon-in-law, 

««  And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heaven*  directing,) 

«*  Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter." 
See  arfo  Vol.  XXI.  p.  14D,  n.  8. 

When  the  former  edition  of  this  play  was  printed,  I  imagined 
the  original  copy  printed  in  1 609,  read-*-*i/&  having  drawn  to  do'r, 
not  obferving  the  mark  of  abbreviation  over  the  letter  0  (<wb9) 
which  (hews  the  word  intended  was  whom.    Malokb. 

I  have  now  two  copies  of  this  auarto  1600  before  me,  and  neither 
of  them  exhibits  the  mark  on  which  Mr.  Malone's  fuppofition  is 
founded.    I  conclude  therefore  that  this  token  of  abbreviation  was 
an  accidental  blot  in  the  copy  which  that  gentleman  confulted. 
Old  copy — having  drawn  to  do't, — .     I  read : 

"  A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who,  having  drawn* 

"  A  crew  of  pirates"  fcfr. 
The  words — to  do't — are  injurious  to  the  meafure,  and  unneceflary 
to  the  fcnJMBtoh  is  complete  without  them.     §0,  in  Romeo  and 

thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlefs  hinds  ?" 
fjyF: 

:f  he  be  not  drawn  now !"    Stiivin s. 


Syo 


PERICLES, 


Did  mock  fud  fools  withal:  this  cannot  be. 

My  daughter's  buried,  [A/ide.]  Weil:— where  were 

you  bred? 
Ill  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  ftory, 
And  never  interrupt  you, 

Mar.  You'll  fcarce  believe  me;  *twere  beft  I 

did  give  o'er,* 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  fy liable ' 
Of  what  you  fhall  deliver.     Vet,  give  me  leave  :— 
How  came  you  in  thefc  parts?  where  were  you 
bred? 
Mar*  The  king,  my  father,  did  in  Tharfus  leave 
me; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  feek  to  murder  me:  and  having  woo*d 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn/ 


it  the  rareft  dream  &c»  arc  not  addrefied  to  Marina,    but   fpoken 
afide*    Maloke. 

1  You'll  fcarce  believe  me ;  *twere  htfi  I  did ghve  oVr,]  All  the 
old  copies  read — Tmfi$rjtf  believe  me,  &c.  The  reply  of  Pericles 
induces  me  to  think  the  author  wrote : 

You'll  fcarce  believe  me ;  'twere  btft  Sec 
Pericles  had  exprefled  m  /corn  in  the  preceding  fpecch,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  great  complacency  and  attention.    So  alfo,  before  : 
44  m  Prithee  fpeak  : 

**  Falfenefs  cannot  come  from  thee 

m  PI!  MkvetbftS*  Sec. 

The  falfc  prints  in  this  play  are  fo  numerous >  that  the  greatdt 
latit  u  de  mud  be  al  lowed  to  conj  eft 1 1  re.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

*  /  «ri//  belirveyQu  by  iht  fyllable  &c]  i.  e.  I  will  believe  er«y 
Word  you  fay.     So,  in  Macbeth ; 

"  To  the  \*ftfjliabh  of  recorded  time/* 
Again,  in  Jll'i  <weif  that  ends  ryueU : 

"  To  the  utmoft  fyitabh  of  your  worthlncf  " 

*  ■■'      who  having dranvw,]      Mr.  Mulone  fu; 
meant  to  read — Who^  having  drawn,  &c< 

This  mode  of  phrafeology,  though  no^ 
Shakfpeart's  time,    So,  in  The  ^Temfefi 
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No  motion?7 — Well ;  fpeak  on.   Where  were  you 

born? 
And  wherefore  caird  Marina? 

Mar*  Call'd  Marina, 

For  I  was  born  at  fea. 

Per.  At  Tea?  thy  mother? 

Mjr*  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  kings 
Who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  born/ 
As  my  good  nurfe  Lyehorida  hath  oft 
Delivered  weeping* 

Per.  G>  flop  there  a  little! 

This  is  the  rareft  dream  that  e'er  dull  fleep' 


?  N&  motion?]  i.  e.  no  ppppct  drefs'd  up  to  deceive  me*  So, 
in  The  Two  Gent  ft  mm  of  Vtrma : 

H  O  excellent  emtionl  O  exceeding  puppet  !**.    Stheveni. 

This  paflage  mould  tie  pointed  thus  \ — 

"  Have  you  a  working  pulfe  ?  and  are  no  fairy-motion  ?" 
Thai  is,  -l  Have  you  really  lite  in  you,  or  are  you  merely  a  puppet 
formed  by  enchantment?  the  work   of  fairies/*     The   prefer** 
reading  cannot  be  right,  for  fairies  were  fuppofed  to  be  animated 
beings,  and  to  have  working  pulfes  3*  well  as  men.     M*  Mason. 

If  Mr,  M,  Mafon's  punctuation  were  followed,  the  line  would 
be  too  long  by  a  foot.  Pericles  fuggefts  three  images  in  his 
queftion — r.  Have  you  a  working  pulfe-i  u  e.  are  you  any  thing  hu- 
man and  really  alive  \  2*  Are  you  a  fairy  i  3*  Or  are  you  a  puppet? 

Steevens. 
In  the  old  copy  this  parage  is  thus  exhibited  : 
w  But  are  you  fle(h  and  blood  ? 
*'  Have  you  a  working  pulfe,  and  are  no  fairy  ? 
**  Motion  well,  fpeak  on,"  &c»     Ma  lone* 

8  Who  died  the  'very  minute  /  *wat  &&r&t]  Thus  the  old  copy. 
Either  the  conftruelion  is — My  mother,  who  died  the  very  minute 
I  was  born,  was  the  daughter  of  a  king, — or  we  ought  to  read ; 

She  died  the  Wfy  minute  BtC* 
otherwife  it  is  the  king,  not  the  queen,  that  died  at  the  in  ft  ant  of 
Marina's  birth,     la  the  old  copies  ihcfe  lines  are  given  as  profe. 

Steevens. 
The  word  wry  I  have  inferred  to  complete  the  metre* 

M\lo*e, 

9  Thit  u  (he  rareft  drtam  that  itr  d*lift*p—]    The  wordl,  This 


>$9o        .;       FES*  CXBS, 

©id  mock  64  tf>oI$  withal?  fhfo  cannot  be. 

My  daughter's  buried.  [AfideJ]  Well? — where  were 

you  bred? 
I'll  hev  you  mote,  to  the  bottom  of  your  ftory, 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You'll  fcarce  believe  me;  'twere  beft  I 
did  give  o'er.1 

Per.  I  wUl  believe  tyou  by  the  fyllable * 
Of  what  you  frail  deliver.    Vet,  give  roe  leave  :— 
How  came  you  in  thefe  parts?  where  were  you 
bxed? 
Mar.  The  king,  vpy  lather,  did  in  Th^fys  leave 
me; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  feek  to  murder  me :  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn/ 


Jsthemrefi  dxtfim  &c.  arc  not  addrefled  to  Marina*  bat  fpoken 
*fide.    Malone. 

•  You'll  fcarce  believe  me ;  'twere  heft  /  diighot  *Vr.]  All  the 
old  copies  read — You /corn,  believe  me,  &c.  Tne  reply  of  Pericles 
'induces  me  to  think  the  author  wrote : 

You'll  fcarce  believe  me ;  'twere  btft  Sec. 
Pericles  had  expreflcd  no  fnru  in  the  preceding  fpeech,  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  great  complacency  and  attention.    So  alfo,  before : 
««  M  Pr'ythee  fpeak  : 

"  Falfenefs  cannot  come  from  thee 

" I'll  believe  thee,"  &c. 

The  falfe  prints  in  this  play  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  greateft 
latitude  mull  be  allowed  to  conjecture.    Malone. 

*  /  nvill  believe  you  by  the  fyllable  &c]  i.  e.  I  will  believe  every 
word  yon  fay.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  To  the  \&  fyllable  of  recorded  time." 
Again,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well: 

€t  To  theutrnoftt/J'//tf£/<f  of  your  worthinefs."   Stbevins. 

4  — —  who  having  drawn,]  Mr.  Malone  fuppofes  the  old  copy 
meant  to  read — Who** having  drawn,  &c.    Steevbns. 

This  mode  of  phrafeology,  though  now  obfolete,  was  common  in 
Shakfpeaie's  time.    So,  in  The  Temfeji: 
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A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  refcued  me  ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.     But,  now  good  fir, 
Whither  will  you  have  «ic?  Why  do  you  weep?  It 

may  be, 
You  think  me  an  impoftor;  no,  good  faiths 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  Ho,  Helicanus ! 

He  l.  Calk  my  gracious  Joed  ! 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  coimfellor, 
Moft  wife  in  general :  Tell  me,  if  thou  canft, 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  fee, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  I  know  not ;  "but 

€€  Some  food  we  had,  and  fome  frelh  water,  that 

*'  A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 

"  Oat  of  his  charity,  {<u>h>  being  thco.^pjwinted 

"  Mailer  of  this  defiguj  did  gi?e  us,"  4fcc. 
Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale: 

«<  ■.   ■      ■■    This  jtour  fon-in-law, 

"  And  fon  unto  the  king,  [whom  heavens  dirolUng^ 

*c  Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter." 
See  arfo  Vol.  .XII.  p.  140,  n.  8. 

When  the  former  edition  of  this  play  was  printed,  I  imagined 
the  original  copv  printed  in  1 609,  read-^wfe  having  drawn  to  do'r, 
not  obferving  the  mark  of  abbreviation  over  the  letter  0  (<wbd) 
which  (hews  the  word  intended  was  nubom.    Malokb. 

I  have  now  two  copies  of  this  auarto  1600  before  me,  and  neither 
of  them  exhibits  the  mark  on  which  Mr.  Malone's  fuppofition  is 
founded.    I  conclude  therefore  that  this  token  of  abbreviation  was 
an  accidental  blot  in  the  copy  which  that  gentleman  confulted. 
Old  copy — having  drawn  to  do't, — .     I  read : 

"  A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who,  having  drawn* 

"  A  crew  of  pirates"  l$c. 
The  words — to  do't — are  injurious  to  the  meafurc,  and  unneceflary 
to  the  fenfe,  which  is  complete  without  them.     So,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  : 

««  What !  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlefs  hinds  ?" 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V  : 

u  Q,  well- a- day,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now!"    Stbbvbks. 
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Here  is  th$  regent,  fir,  of  Mkylenc,  \ 

Speaks  nobly  of  her* 

Lrs.  She  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage;  being  demanded  that, 
She  would  fit  ftill  and  weep* 

Per.  O  Helicanus,  ftrike  me,  honoured  fir; 
Give  me  a  gafli,  put  me  to  prefent  pain  5 
Left  this  great  fea  of  joys  fuftiing  upon  me, 
O'erbear  the  fhofes  of  my  mortality, 
And  drown  me  with  their  fweetnefs*5    O,  Come 

.  hither, 
Thou  that  beget'ft  him  that  did  thee  beget; 
Thou  that  waft  born  at  fea,  buried  at  Tharfiis, 
And  found  at  fea  again! — O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods,  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us :  This  is  Marina,— 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that. 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirm'd  enough, 
Though  doubts  did  ever  fleep.6 

Mar.  9  Firft,  fir,  I  pray, 

What  is  your  title? 

Per.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre :  but  tell  me  now 
( As  in  the  reft  thou  haft  been  godlike  perfedt,) 
My  drown'd  queen's  name,  thou  art  the  heir  of 
kingdoms, 


5  And  drown*  me  with  their  fweetnefs^\  We  meet  a  kindred 
thought  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  O  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecftafy, 
"  In  meafure  rain  thy  joy,  fcant  this  excels, 
"  I  feel  too  much  thy  blefling ;  make  it  lefs, 
"  For  fear  I  furfeit."    Malone. 

*  Though  doubts  did  ever  Jteep, .]  i.  e.  in  plain  language,  thmgh 
nothing  ever  happened  to  awake  a  fcruple  or  doubt  concerning  jour  <w» 
re  city.     Steevens. 
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And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father.7 

Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  fay,  my  mother's  name  was  Thaifa  ? 
Thaifa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end> 
The  minute  I  began.8 

-  the  heir  of  kingdoms, 


And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father  J]     Mr.  Malone  reads : 
And  a  mother  like  to  Pericles,  &c»     Stbbvbns. 

The  old  copy  has — 

And  another  like  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  here  a  erofs  corruption.  The 
correction  which  I  have  made,  affords  an  eafy  fenfe.  The  mother 
of  Marina  was  the  heir  of  kingdoms,  and  in  that  refpeft  refembled 
Pericles. 

I  believe  the  fame  error  has  happened  in  Hamlet ,  where  in  Act  V, 
fc.  ii.  we  find — **  Is't  not  poffible  to  underftand  in  another  tongue  ?" 
inftead  of  which  I  believe  the  poet  wrote,  "  Is't  poffible  not  to 
underftand  in  a  mother  tongue  ?" 

This  error  actually  happened  in  the  firft  edition  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  Eflay  on  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  B.  II.  p.  60,  4-to. 

1 605  :  *« by  the  art  of  grammar,  whereof  the  ufe  in  another 

tongue  is  fmall ;  in  a  foreign  tongue  more."    In  the  table  of  Errata 
we  are  defired  to  read — a  mother  tongue*     Malone* 

I  think  that  a  flight  alteration  will  reftore  the  paflage,  and  read 
it  thus : 

—————  But  tell  me  now 
My  drown' d  queen's  name  (as  in  the  reft  you  (aid 
Thou  haft  been  rodlikc-perfecl)  thou'rt  heir  of  kingdoms, 
And  another  lire  to  Pericles  thy  father. 
That  is,  *'  Do  but  tell  me  my  drowned  queen's  name,  and  thou 
wilt  prove  the  heir  of  kingdoms,  and  another  life  to  your  father 

Pericles." This  laft  amendment  is  confirmed  by*  what  he  faya 

in  the  fpeech  preceding;,  where  he  exprefles  the  fame  thought : 

" O  come  hither, 

"  Thou  that  begetft  him  that  did  thee  beget." 

M.  Mason. 
I  have  adopted  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  very  happy  emendation,  with 
a  fomewhat  different  arrangement  of  the  lines,  and  the  omiffion  of 
two  ufelefs  words.     Steevens. 

8  Thaifa  ivas  my  mother,  who  did  end, 
The  minute  I  began.]     So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

Vol.  XIII.  Q^q 
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Per.  Now,  blefling  on  thee,  rife;  thou  art  my 
child. 
Give  me  frefh  garments.     Mine  own,  Helicanus, 
(Not  dead  at  Tharfus,  as  fhe  fhould  have  been, 
By  favage  Cleon,)  fhe  fhall  tell  thee  all;9 
When  thou  (halt  kneel,  and  juftify  in  knowledge, 
She  is  thy  very  princefs. — Who  is  this? 

Hel.  Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  Hate, 
Did  come  to  fee  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you,  fir. 

Give  me  my  robes ;  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
O  heavens  blefs  my  girl !  But  hark,  what  mufick  ?  *— 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him  * 
O'er,  point  by  point,1  for  yet  he  feems  to  doubt,4 
How  fure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  mufick? 

Hel.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 
Per.  None? 
The  mufick  of  the  fphcres :  lift,  my  Marina. 


-  Lady, 


•*  Dear  queen,  that  ended  nvhen  I  but  began, 
"  Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kifs."     Ma  lone. 
9  Mine  <rwn,  Helicanus,  &c]  Perhaps  this  means,  (he  is  mime 

o<wn  daughter,  Helicanus,  (not  murder *d  according  to  the  defign 
of  Cleon)  (he  (I  fay)  (hall  tell  thee  all,  &c.     Steevbns. 

a  '  But  hark,  *wbat  mufick  ? 

Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,   tell  him — ]     Thus  the  earlieft 
quarto.   The  quarto,  1619,  and  all  the  fubfequent  editions  read : 
But  hark,  <wbat  mufick' &  this  Helicanus  ?  my 
Marina,  Sec.     Ma  lone. 

J  O'er,  point  by  point,]     So,  in  Gower  : 
"  Fro  poynt  to  pay  nt  all  (he  hym  tolde 
**  That  ihe  hath  long  in  herte  holde, 
"  And  never  durft  make  hir  mone 
*«  But  only  to  this  lorde  allone."    Malone. 

4  for  yet  he  feems  to  doubt,]     The  old  copies  read— for  yet 

he  feems  to  doat.    It  was  evidently  a  mifprint.    Malon  e. 
I 
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Lrs.  It  is  not  good  to  crofs  him;  give  him  way. 

Per.  Rareft  founds ! 
Do  ye  not  hear? 

Lrs.  Mufick  ?  My  lord,  I  hear — 

Per.  Mod  heavenly  mufick : 
It  nips  me  unto  lift'ning,  and  thick  (lumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eye-lids ;  let  me  reft,.5     [He  Jleeps. 
Lrs.  A  pillow  for  his  head; 

[The  Curtain  before  the  Pavilion  of  Pericles  is 
clofed. 
So  leave  him  all. — Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  anfwer  to  my  juft  belief, 
I'll  well  remember  you.6 

[Exeunt  Lysimachus,  Helicanus,  Marina, 
and  attendant  Lady. 

s  Moft  heavenly  mufick  : 
It  nips  me  unto  lijTning,  and  thick  dumber 
Hangs  &c]     So,  in  Loves  Labour s Loft : 
"  Makes  heaven  drvwjy  with  the  harmony." 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  295,  n.  5.    Confult  alfo  Pindar's  Firft  Pythian, 
Ronfard,  Gray,  &c.    Steevbns. 
So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  Part  II : 

"  Let  there  be  no  noife  made,  my  gentle  friends, 
"  Unlefs  fome  dull  and  favourable  hand 
"  Will  whifper  mufick  to  my  weary  fpirit." 
See  Vol.  IX.  p.  192,  n.  4.    Ma  lone. 

6  Well,  my  companion-friends, 

If  this  but  an/hver  to  my  juft  beliefs 

I'll  well  remember  you.]  Thefe  lines  clearly  belong  to  Marina. 
She  has  been  for  fome  time  filent,  and  Pericles  having  now  fallen 
into  a  (lumber,  (he  naturally  turns  to  her  companion,  and  allures 
her,  that  if  (he  has  in  truth  found  her  royal  father,  (as  fhe  has  good 
reafon  to  believe,)  (he  (hall  partake  of  her  profperiry.  It  appears 
from  a  former  fpeech  in  which  the  fame  phrafe  is  ufed,  that  a  lady 
had  entered  with  Marina : 
"  Sir,  I  will  ufe 

"  My  utmoft  (kill  in  his  recovery ;  provided 
••  That  none  but  I,  and  my  companion-maid 
"  Be  fufier'd  to  come  near  him." 
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SCENE     II. 

The  fame. 

Pericles  on  the  deck  afleepi  Diana  appearing  to 
bim  as  in  a  vifion. 

Dia.  My  temple  ftands  in  Ephefus ; 7  hie  thee 
thither, 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  facrifice. 


I  would  therefore  read  in  the  paflage  now  before  us : 

■         Well,  my  companion-friend ; 
or,  if  the  text  here  be  right,  we  might  read  in  the  former  inftance 

—my  companion-;**/*//. In  the  preceding  part  of  this  fcene  it 

has  been  particularly  mentioned,  that  Marina  was  with  her  fellow- 
maids  upon  the  leafy  (helter,  Sec. 

There  is  nothing  in  thefe  lines  that  appropriates  them  to  Lyfima- 
chus ;  nor  any  particular  reafon  why  he  ihould  be  munificent  to  his 
friends  becaufe  Pericles  has  found  his  daughter*  On  the  other  hand, 
this  recollection  of  her  lowly  companion,  is  perfectly  fui table  to 
the  amiable  character  of  Marina.    Malone. 

I  am  fatisfied  to  leave  Lyfimachus  in  quiet  pofleffion  of  thefe 
lines.  He  is  much  in  love  with  Marina,  and  fuppofing  himfelf  to 
be  near  the  gratification  of  his  wifhes,  with  a  generofity  common 
to  noble  natures  on  fuch  occalions,  is  deiirous  to  make  his  friends 
and  companions  partakers  of  his  happinefs.    St  b  e  v  e  n  s. 

7  My  temple  ftands  in  Ephefus ;]  This  vifion  is  formed  on  the 
following  paflage  in  Gower : 

«'  The  hie  God,  which  wolde  hym  kepe, 

9t  Whan  that  this  kynge  was  faft  aflepr, 

•'  By  nightes  tyme  he  hath  hym  bede 

••  To  fayle  unto  another  ftede : 

*«  To  Ephefum  he  bad  hym  drawe, 

"  And  as  it  was  that  tyme  lawe, 

'•  He  (hall  do  there  hys  facrifice; 

••  And  eke  he  bad  in  all  wife, 

"  That  in  the  temple,   among  ft  all, 

'*   His  fortune,  as  it  is  befalle, 

"  Touchy  ng  his  daughter  and  his  nuife, 

"  llefball  be  knvwt  upon  his  life"     MaLON  e. 
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There,  when  my  maiden  priefts  are  met  together, 

Before  the  people  all, 

Reveal  how  thou  at  fea  didft:  lofe  thy  wife: 

To  mourn  thy  croffes,  with  thy  daughter's,  call, 

And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life.8 


8  And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life.]  The  old  copies  read— to 
the  like.  For  the  emendation,  which  the  rhyme  confirms,  the 
reader  is  indebted  to  Lord  Charlemont.  "  Give  them  repetition 
to  the  life,"  means,  as  he  obferves,  "  Repeat  your  misfortunes  fo 
feelingly  and  fo  exadly,  that  the  language  of  your  narration  may 
imitate  to  the  life  the  tranfadtions  you  relate."    So,  in  Cymheline  : 

" The  younger  brother,  Cad  wall, 

€t  Strikes  life  into  my  fpeech." 
In  A  Midjummer  Night's  Dream,  thefe  words  are  again  confounded, 
for  in  the  old  copies  we  there  find  : 

"  Two  of  the  firft,  life  coats  in  heraldry,"  &c. 

Malone. 
Before  I  had  read  the  emendation  propofed  by  Lord  Charlemont, 
it  had  fuggefted  itfelf  to  me,  together  with  the  following  explana- 
tion of  it :  i.  e.  repeat  to  them  a  lively  and  faithful  narrative  of 
your  adventures.  Draw  fuch  a  piclure  as  (hall  prove  itfelf  to  have 
been  copied  from  real,  not  from  pretended  calamities ;  fuch  a  ono 
as  (hall  ft r ike  your  hearers  with  all  the  luftre  of  confpicuous  truth. 
I  fufpeft,  however,  that  Diana's  revelation  to  Pericles,  was  ori- 
ginally delivered  in  rhyme,  as  follows  : 

"  My  temple  ftands  in  Ephefus;  hie  thither, 

"  And  do  upon  mine  altar  facrifice. 
*«  There,  when  my  maiden  priefts  are  met  together, 
'•  Before  the  people  all,  in  folemn  wife, 
"  Recount  the  frogrefs  of  thy  miferies. 

t€  Reveal  how  thou  at  fea  didft  lofe  thy  wife ; 

"  Ho*w  mourn  thy  croffes,  with  thy  daughter's  :  go, 
"  And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life. 

"  Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'ft  in  woe : 
**  Do't,  and  be  happy,  by  my  filver  bow." 
Thus,  in  Twine's  tranflation :  «*  And  when  Appollonius  laidc 
him  downe  to  reft,  there  appeared  an  angell  in  his  fleepe,  com- 
maunding  him  to  leaue  his  courfe  toward  Tharfus,  and  to  faile  unto 
Ephefus,  and  to  go  unto  the  Temple  of  Diana,  accompanied  with 
his  fonne  in  lawe  and  his  daughter,  and  there  with  a  loude  voice  to 
declare  all  his  adventures,  whatfoever  had  befallen  him  from  his 
youth  unto  that  prefent  day."    Stbevens. 

Q.9  3 
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Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'ft  in  woe: 

Do't,  and  be  happy,9  by  my  filver  bow. 

Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.       [Diana  difappears. 

Per.  Celeftial  Dian,  goddefs  argentine,* 
I  will  obey  thee ! — Heiicanus ! 

Enter  Lysimachus,  Helicanus,  and  Marina. 

Hel.  Sir. 

Per.  My  purpofe  was  for  Tharfus,  there  to  ftrike 
The  inhofpitable  Cleon;  but  I  am 
For  other  fervice  firft :  toward  Ephefus 
Turn  our  blown  fails ;  *  eftfoons  I'll  tell  thee  why. — 

[To  Helicanus. 
Shall  we  refrefh  us,  fir,  upon  your  fhore, 
And  give  you  gold  for  fuch  provifion 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 

Lrs.  With  all  my  heart,  fir;  and  when  you  come 
afhore, 
I  have  another  fuit.4 

Per.  You  fhall  prevail, 

9  and  be  happy ,]     The  word  he  I  have  fupplied. 

Maloni. 

x  ■  goddefs  argentine,]  That  is,  regent  of  the  filver  moon. 
So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

*'  Were  Tarquin  night,  as  he  is  but  night's  child, 
**  The  filver-fhining  queen  he  would  diliain." 
"  In  the  chemical  phrafe,  (as  Lord  Charlemont  obferves  to  me,) 
a  language  well  underftood  when  this  play  was  written,  Luna  or 
Diana  means  filver,  as  Sol  does  gold."     Malon  e. 

3  blown  fails ;]  i.  e.  fwollen.   So,  in  Antony  and Cleopatra: 

"  A  vent  upon  her  arm,  and  fomething  blown." 

Steevens. 

*  /  have  another  fuit.]  The  old  copies  read — I  have  another 
fleight.  But  the  anfwer  of  Pericles  (hews  clearly  that  they  are  cor- 
rupt. The  fenfe  requires  fome  word  fynonyraous  to  recucfi.  1 
therefore  read, — I  have  another  y*#/.     So,  in  King  Henry  FIJI: 

"  I  have  a  fuit  which  you  muft  not  deny  me."    Maloni. 
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Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for  it  feems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lrs.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Gower,  before  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephcfus. 

Gow.  Now  our  fands  are  almoft  run; 
More  a  little,  and  then  done.5 
This,  as  my  laft  boon,  give  me,6 
(For  fuch  kindnefs  muft  relieve  me,) 
That  you  aptly  will  fuppofe 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  fhows, 
What  minftrelfy,  and  pretty  .din* 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 

1  his  correction  is  undoubtedly  judicious.  I  had  formerly  made  an 
idle  attempt  in  fupport  of  the  old  reading.     Steevens. 

5  More  a  little,  and  then  done.]     See  the  following  note. 

Steevens. 

and  then  dumb.]  Permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  more,  and 
then  I  (hall  be  filent.  The  old  copies  have  dum ;  in  which  way 
I  have  obferved  in  ancient  books  the  word  dumb  was  occaiionally 
fpelt.  Thus,  in  The  Metamorphofis  of  Pygmalion  si  mage,  by  J. 
Marfton,  1 598 : 

"  Look  how  the  peevifti  papifts  crouch  and  kneel 

"  To  fome  dum  idoll  with  their  offering." 
There  are  many  as  imperfect  rhymes  in  this  play,  as  that  of  the 
prefent  couplet.     So,  in  a  former  chorus,  moons  and  dooms.    Again, 
at  the  end  of  this,  foon  and  doom.     Mr.  Rowe  reads : 

More  a  little,  and  then  done.     Malone. 

Done  is  furely  the  true  readifig.     See  n.  9  in  the  following  page. 

Steevens. 

6  This,  as  my  laft  boon,  grve  me,]  The  word  as,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  old  copies,  was  fapplied  by  Mr.  Steevens,  to  complete 
the  metre.     Malone. 

Some  word  is,  in  my  opinion,  Hill  wanting  to  the  meafure. 
Perhaps  our  author  wrote : 

This  then,  as  my  laft  boon,  give  me,      — .     Steevens. 

Qji4 


66o  PERICLES, 

To  greet  the  king.     So  he  has  thriv'd, 

That  he  is  promis'd  to  be  wiv'd 

To  fair  Marina;  but  in  no  wife, 

Till  he  had  done  his  facrifice,7 

As  Dian  bade:  whereto  being  bound, 

The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound.8 

In  feather'd  briefnefs  fails  are  fill'd, 

And  wifhes  fall  out  as  they're  will'd. 

At  Ephefus,  the  temple  fee, 

Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 

That  he  can  hither  come  fo  foon, 

Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  boon.9  [Exit. 

1  Till  ht  bad  done  bis  facrifice,']     That  is,  till  Pericles  had  done 
his  facrifice.    Malone. 

8  The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound.]     So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  Myfelf  have  play'd 

t€  The  interim,  by  remembering  you  'tis  paft." 
To  confound 'here  fignifies  to  confume.—So,  in  King  Henry  IF: 
"  He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour, 
"  Exchanging  hardiment  with  great  Glendower." 

Malone. 

9  That  be  can  bither  come  fo  foon, 

Is  by  your  fancy  s  tbankful  boon.]  Old  copies — thankful  doom  ; 
but  as  foon  and  doom  are  not  rhymes  correfponding,  I  read  as  in  the 
text. 

Tbankful  boon  may  fignify— the  licence  you  grant  us  in  return  for 
the  pleafure  *we  ha*ve  afforded  you  in  the  courfe  of  the  play ;    or,  the 
boon  for  which  *we  thank  you.     So,  before  in  this  chorus : 
'*  This  as  my  laft  boon  give  me."    Steevens. 

We  had  fimilar  rhymes  before : 
"  — —  if  king  Pericles 
"  Come  not  home  in  twice  fix  moons  9 
"  He,  obedient  to  their  dooms* 
"  Will  take  the  crown." 
1  have,  therefore,  not  difluibcd  the  leading  of  the  old  copy. 

Maloni. 

1  have  already  cxprcficd  my  belief,  that  in  this  laft  inftance, 
a  uajifpofition  is  neceffary  \ 

"  Come  not.  In  tmcc  fix  moons,  home, 
41  He#  obedient  lo  their  /*##*, 

STIlflffS* 
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SCENE      III. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus ;  Thajsa  ft  an  ding 
near  the  altar \  as  high  prieftefs ; a  a  number  of 
virgins  on  each  fide  \  Cerimon  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Ephefus  attending. 

Enter  Pericles,  with  his  Train;    Lysimachus, 
Helicanus,  Marina,  and  a  Lady. 

Per.  Hail  Dian!  to  perform  thy  juft  command, 
I  here  confefs  myfelf  the  king  of  Tyre; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed1 
The  fair  ThaTfa,  at  Pentapolis. 
At  fea  in  childbed  died  (he,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  called  Marina ;  who,  O  goddefs, 
Wears  yet  thy  filver  livery.4     She  at  Tharfus 


*  Thaifa as  high-prieftefs ;]     Does  this  accord  with  Iachi- 

rao's  defcription : 

"  Live,  like  Dianas  prieftefs,  'twixt  coldfbeets  ?" 
Diana  muft  have  been  wofully  impofed  on,   if  (he  received  the 
mother  of  Marina  as  a  maiden  votarefs.    Steevens. 

3  Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  <wed — ]  Country  mud  be 
confidercd  as  a  trifyllable.  So,  entrance,  femblance,  and  many 
others*    Malonb. 


-nvho9  O  goddefs, 


Wears  yet  thy  filver  livery.]  i.  e.  her  white  robe  of  innocence, 
as  being  yet  under  the  protection  of  the  goddefs  of  chaftity. 

Percy* 
So,  in  Shakfpeare's  Lover's  Complaint : 

«■  There  my  white  ftole  of  chaftity  I  daft/' 
We  had  the  fame  expreffion  before : 

"  One  twelve  moons  more  (he'll  wear  Diana's  livery** 

Malonb. 


6oz  PERICLES,, 

Was  nurs'd  with  Cleon ;  whom  at  fourteen  years 
He  fought  to  murder:  but  her  better  ftars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene;  ag^inft  whofe  fhore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us, 
Where,  by  her  own  moft  clear  remembrance,  fhe 
Made  known  herfelf  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour! — 

You  are,  you  are — O  royal  Pericles ! 5 —  [She  faints. 

Per.  What  means  the  woman  ? 6  fhe  dies !  help, 
gentlemen  1 

Cer.  Noble  fir, 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true, 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per.  Reverend  appearer,  no; 

I  threw  her  o'erboard  with  thefe  very  arro^* 

Cer.  Upon  this  coaft,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  'Tis  moft  certain. 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady ; 7 — O,  fhe's  but  o'erjoy'd. 
Early,  one  bluft'ring  morn,8  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  fhore.     I  op'd  the  coffin,  and 
Found  there  rich  jewels;9  recover'd  her,  andplac'd 
her 


5  You  are,  you  are — O  royal  Pericles  /]  The  fimilitude  between 
this  fcene,  and  the  difcovery  in  the  laft  aft  of  The  Winter's  Tale, 
will,  I  fuppofe,  (hike  every  reader.    Ma  lone. 

6  What  means  the  woman  /*]  This  reading  was  furnifh'd  by  the 
fecond  quarto.    The  firft  reads — What  means  the  mum  f 

Malone, 

7  Look  to  the  lady ;]  When  lady  Macbeth  pretends  to  fwoon,  or* 
hearing  the  account  of  Duncan's  murder,  the  fame  exclamation  is 
ufed.     Thefe  words  belong,  I  believe,  to  Pericles.     Malone. 

8  Early,  one  bluJVring  morn,]  Old  copy — ht  bluft'ring  &c. 
The  emendation,  which  is  judicious,  was  furnifhed  by  Mr.  Malone, 

Steevbns. 

9  Found  there  rich  jewels ;]  The  fecond  quarto,  the  folios,  and 
Mr,  Rowe,  read— thefe  jewels,     Pericles 's  next  queftion  (hews  that 
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Here  in  Diana's  temple.4 

Per.  May  we  fee  them  ? 

Cer.  Great  fir,  they  (hall  be  brought  you  to  my 
houfe, 
Whither  I  invite  you.*    Look!  Thaifa  is 
Recover'd. 

Thai.  O,  let  me  look! 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  fandity 
Will  to  my  fenfe4  bend  no  licentious  ear, 
But  curb  it,  fpite  of  feeing.     O,  my  lord, 
Are  you  not  Pericles  ?  Like  him  you  fpeak, 
Like  him  you  are :  Did  you  not  name  a  tempcftf 
A  birth,  and  death? 

Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaift! 

Thai.  That  Thaifa  am  I,  fuppofed  dead, 
And  drown'd.5 

thefe  could  not  be  the  poet's  word*  The  true  reading  is  found  t* 
the  firft  quarto.  It  (hould  be  remembered,  that  Cerimon  delivered 
thefe  jewels  to  Thaifa,  (before  (he  left  his  houfe)  in  whofe  cuftody 
they  afterwards  remained.    Ma  lone. 

1  Here  in  Diana's  temple.]  The  fame  fituation  occurs  again  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  where  JEgeon  lofes  his  wife  at  fea,  and  finds 
her  at  laft  in  a  nunnery.     Ste evens. 

J  they  Jkall  be  brought  you  to  my  houfe, 

Whither  I  invite  you.]  This  circumftance  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  meeting  of  Leontes  and  Hermione.  The  office  of 
Cerimon  is  not  unlike  that  of  Paulina  in  The  Winters  Tale. 

Stievens. 

*  to  my  fenfe — ]     Senje  is  here  ufed  for  fenfual paffion.    So 

alfo,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  and  in  Hamlet.     [See  note  on— 
**  Seftfe,  fure,  you  have, 

"  Elfe  you  could  not  have  motion  :" 
in  the  latter,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv.]     Malone. 
5  fuppofed  dead, 

And  drown  d.  ]  Suppofed  dead,  and  that  my  death  was  by  drown- 
ing.    Malone. 

Drown'd,  in  this  inilance,  does  not  fignify  fufFocated  by  water, 
but  overwhelmed  in  it.  Thus  in  Knolles's  Hiftory :  "  Galleys  might 
be  drowned  in  the  harbour  with  the  great  ordnance,  before  they 
could  be  rigged/'    Stbivbns. 


6o4  PERICLES, 

Per.  Immortal  Dian ! 

Thai.  Now  I  know  you  better. — 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  fuch  a  ring. 

[Shows  a  ring. 

Per.  This,  this :  no  more,  you  gods!  your  pre- 
fent  kindnefs 
Makes  my  paft  miferies  fport : 6  You  fhall  do  well, 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  feen.7  O  come,  be  buried 
A  fecond  time  within  thefe  arms.8 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bofom. 

[Kneels  to  Thaisa. 
Per.  Look,  who  kneels  here !  Flefh  of  thy  flefh, 
Thaifa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  fea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  fhe  was  yielded  there. 


6  This,  this:  no  more ,  you  gods  !  your  prefent  lindnefs 
Makes  my  paft  miferies  fport :]     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  forrows 
"  That  ever  I  have  felt."    Malonb. 

7  ■  /  may 

Melt,  and  no  more  befeenJ]  This  is  a  fentiment  which  Shak- 
foeare  never  fails  to  introduce  on  occafions  fimilar  to  the  prefent. 
&>,  in  Othello : 

** If  it  were  now  to  die 

M  'Twere  now  to  be  moft  happy,"  Sec. 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale : 

**  If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 

"  To  die  when  I  defire."    Malonb. 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  feen.]     So,  in  the  39th  P/alm : — ««  O 
fpare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my  ftrength,  before  I  go  hence, 
and  be  no  more  feen"     Steevbns. 

* O  come,  be  buried 

A  fecond  time  within  thefe  arms.]     So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale: 
49  Not  like  a  corfe; — or  if — not  to  be  buried, 
"  But  quick,  and  in  mine  arm"    Malonb. 
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Thai.  Blefs'd,  and  mine  own!9 

Hel.  Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen! 

Thai.  I  know  you  not. 

Per.  You  have  heard  me  fay,  when  I  did  fly  from 
Tyre, 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  fubftitute. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man? 
I  have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai.  'Twas  Helicanus  then. 

Per.  Still  confirmation : 
Embrace  him  dear  Thaifa;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found ; 
How  poflibly  preferv'd ;  and  whom  to  thank, 
Befides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord;  this  man, 
Through  whom  the  gods  have  ihown  their  power; 

that  can 
From  firft  to  laft  refolve  you. 

Per.  Reverend  fir, 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you.     Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  re-lives  ? 

Cer.  I  wilJ,  my  lord. 

Befeech  you,  firft  go  with  me  to  my  houfe, 
Where  fhall  be  (hown  you  all  was  found  with  her; 
How  fhe  came  placed  here  within  the  temple ; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Diana ! 


9  Blejs'd,  <?;/</ mine  own!]     So,  in  The  Winters  Tale: 
**  Tell  me,  mine  own, 
.  "  Where  haft  thou  been  preferv'd  ?   Where  liv'd  ?  How 
found 
"  Thy  father's  court  ?"    Ma  low i. 


6o6  F  E  RICLE  S, 

I  blefi  thee  *  for  thy  vifion,  and  will  offer 

My  night  oblations  to  thee.     Thaifa, 

This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed J  of  your  daughter, 

Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.4    And  now, 

This  ornament  that  makes  xne  look  fo  difmal, 

Will  1,  my  lav'd  Marina,  clip  to  form ; 

And  what  this  fourteen  years  ho  razor  touch'd, 

To  grace  thy  marriage~day,  I'll  beautify.5 

1  I  blefi  thee—]     For  the  infertion  of  the  perfonal  prpnowi  I  am 
refponfible.    Ma  lone. 

1  the  fair-betrothed — ]  i.e.  fairly  contra&ed,  honourably 

affianced.     Ste  evens. 


•  Thai/a, 


This  prince,  the fair-betrothed  of  your  daughter, 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.']     So,  in  the  iafi:  fcene  of  The 
Winter's  Tale,  Leontes  informs  Paulina : 

•«     ,  This  your  fon-on-Uw, 

"  And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing,) 

"  Is  troth-flight  to  jour  daughter."     Malomi. 

-  And  now, 


This  ornament  that  makes  me  lookfo  difmal, 

Will  J,  my  Urv'd  Marina,  clip  to  form ; 

And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd, 

To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I'll  beautify  A     So,  in  Much  Ado 

about  Nothing:   «c  the  barber's   man  hath  been  feen  with 

him ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  ftofTd  tennis 
balls." 

The  author  has  here  followed  Gower,  or  Gefia  Romanorum  : 
««  ■  this  a  vowe  to  God  I  make, 

"  That  I  (hall  never  for  hir  fake 
••  My  herdefor  no  liiyuge/bave, 
««  Till  it  befalle  that  I  have 
•«  In  convenable  time  of  age 
"  Befette  hir  unto  mariage"     Confejfso  Amautis. 
The  word  fo  in  the  firft  line,  and  the  words — my  loi/'d  Marina, 
in  the  fecond,  which  both  the  fenfe  and  metre  require,  I  have  fup- 
plied.     M  alone. 

The  author  is  in  this  place  guilty  of  a  flight  inadvertency.  It 
was  but  a  (hort  time  before,  when  Pericles  arrived  at  Tharfus*  and 
heard  of  his  daughter's  death,  that  he  made  a  vow  never  to  wafh 
his  face  or  cut  his  hair.     M.  Mason. 

See  p.  509,  n.  4 :  where,  if  my  reading  be  not  erroneous,  a 
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Thai.  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit, 
"Sir,  that  my  father's  dead. 

Per.  Heavens  make  a  ftar  of  him  !6   Yet  there, 
my  queen, 
We'll  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourfelves 
Will  in  that  kingdom  fpend  our  following  days ; 
Our  fon  and  daughter  fhall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  ftay, 
To  hear  the  reft  untold. — Sir,  lead  the  way.7 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gorr.  In  Antioch,  and  his  daughter,'  you 
have  heard 
Of  monftrous  luft  the  due  and  juft  reward : 
In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  feen 
( Although affail'd  with  fortune  fierceand  keen,) 

proof  will  be  found  that  this  vow  was  made  almoft  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  Marina ;  and  confequently  that  Mr.  M.  Mafon's 
prefent  remark  has  no  fore  foundation.    Ste evens. 

6  Heavens  make  a  ftar  of  him  /]     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
"  Take  him  and  cut  him  into  little^ar/— — ." 
Again,  in  Cjmbeline  : 

«•  for  they  are  fit 

*'  To  inlay  heaven  wither/."    Stb evens. 

1  Sir,  lead  the  way.]  Dr.  Johnfon  has  juftly  objected  to  the 
lame  and  impotent  conclufion  of  the  fecond  part  of  King  Henry  IV: 
"  Come,  will  you  hence  ?"  The  concluding  line  of  The  Winter 'r 
Tale  furnilhes  us  with  one  equally  abrupt,  and  nearly  refembling 
the  prefent : — "  Haftily  lead  away."  This  paffage  will  juftify  the 
correction  of  the  old  copy  now  made.  It  reads — Sir,  leads  the 
way.    Ma  lone. 

8  In  Antioch,  and  his  daughter^  The  old  copies  read-— In  Antio- 
chus  and  his  daughter,  &e.  The  correction  was  fuggeftcd  by  Mr. 
Steevens.  "  So,  (as  he  obferves,)  in  Shakfpeare's  other  plays, 
France,  for  the  king  of  France ;  Morocco,  for  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco/' &c.    Malohe. 


6o8  PERICLES,- 

Virtue  preferv'd  from  fell  deftru&ion's  blaft, 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at 

laft.» 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  defcry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty : 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears, 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears, 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  fpread  their  curfed  deed,  and  honour'd 

name* 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn ; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  burn. 
The  gods  for  murder  feemed  fo  content 
To  punifh  them;   although   not  done,  but 

meant.3 
So,  on  your  patience  evermore  attending, 
New  joy  wait  on  you!   Here  our  play  has 

ending.  £  Exit  Gower.4 

9  Virtue  preferv'd  from  fell  definition* }s  blaft, 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown  d  with  joy  at  lafi^\    All  the  copies 
arc  here,  I  think,  manifeftly  corrupt. — They  read : 
Virtue  prcferr'd  from  fell  definition's  blafi . 

The  grofs  and  numerous  errors  of  even  the  raoft  accurate  copy 
of  this  play,  will,  it  is  hoped,  juftify  the  liberty  that  has  been  taken 
on  this  and  fome  other  occafions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  from  the  works  of  Shakfpeare 
many  couplets  more  fpirited  and  harmonious  than  this.    Ma  lone* 

* and  honour'd  name — ]     The  firft  and  fecond  quarto  read 

— the  honour'd  name.  The  reading  of  the  text,  which  appears  to 
me  more  intelligible,  is  that  of  the  folio  1 664.  The  city  is  here 
ufed  for  the  collective  body  of  the  citizens.     Malon£. 

5  To  funijh  them  ;  although  not  done,  hut  meant .]  The  defective 
metre  of  this  line  in  the  old  copy,  induces  me  to  think  that  the 
word  them,  which  I  have  fupplied,  was  omitted  by  the  cireleflhefs 
of  the  printer.     Ma  lone. 

*  This  play  is  fo  uncommonly  corrupted  by  the  printers,  &c. 
that  it  does  not  fo  much  fcem  to  want  illuftration  as  emendation  : 
and  the  errata  are  fo  numerous  and  grofs,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
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fufpeft  almoft  every  line  where  there  is  the  leaft  deviation  in  the* 
language  from  what  is  either  ufual  or  proper.  Many  of  the  cor- 
ruptions appear  to  have  ariien  from  an  illiterate  transcriber  having 
written  the  fpeeches  by  ear  from  an  inaccurate  reciter ;  who  be- 
tween them  both  have  rendered  the  text  (in  the  verbs  particularly) 

More  of  the  phrafeology  ufed  in  the  genuine  dramas  of  Shale* 
fpeare  prevails  in  Pericles,  than  in  any  of  the  other  fix  doubted 
plays.     Percy. 

The  fragment  of  the  MS.  poem,  mentioned  in  the  preliminarjr 
obfervations,  has  fuffered  fo  much  by  time,  as  to  be  fcarcely  legi- 
ble. The  parchment  on  which  it  is  written  having  been  converted 
into  the  cover  of  a  book,  for  which  purpofe  its  edges  were  cut  off, 
fome  words  are  entirely  loft.  However,  from  the  following  con* 
eluding  lines  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgement  with 
.  refpelt  to  the  age  of  this  piece : 

" thys  was  tranflatyd  almoft  at  englondes  ende 

" to  the  makers  ftat  tak  fich  a  mynde 

"  .  •  • ,  have  y  take  hys  bedys  on  hond  and  fayd  hys  patf. 

noftr.  and  crede 
"  TZernas  *  vicary  y  underftonde  at  wymborne  mynftre  in 
that  ftede 

€€ y  thouzte  zou  have  wryte  hit  is  nouzt  worth  to 

be  knowe 
€€  .  •  that  wole  the  fothe  ywyte  go  thider  and  me  wol  the 
fchewe." 
On  the  fubjeft  of  Pericles,  Lillo  formed  a  tragedy  of  three  afts* 
which  was  firft  reprefented  in  the  year  1738* 

To  a  former  edition  of  this  play  were  fubjomed  two  DifTerta*- 
tions ;  one  written  by  Mr.  Steevens,  the  other  by  me.  In  the  latter 
I  urged  fuch  arguments  as  then  appeared  to  me  to  have  weight,  to 
prove  that  it  was  the  entire  work  of  Shakfpeare,  and  one  of  his 
earlieft  compofi tions.  Mr.  Steevens  on  the  other  hand  maintained, 
that  it  was  originally  the  production  of  fome  elder  playwright,  and 
afterwards  improved  by  our  poet,  whole  hand  was  acknowledged 
to  be  vifible  in  many  fcenes  throughout  the  play.  On  a  review  of 
the  various  arguments  which  each  of  us  produced  in  favour  of  his 
own  hypothecs,  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Steevens  was  right,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  my 
own  to  be  erroneous. 
This  play  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  together  with 


*  The  letters  in  the  Italick  character  hare  been  fiipplied  by  the  conje&ort  of 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  very  obligingly  examined  this  ancient  fragment,  and  fur* 
aimed  the  editor  with  the  above  extrad. 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in  the  year  1 608,  bv  Edward  Blount,  a  book- 
feller  of  eminence,  and  one  of  the  publifhers  of  the  firft  folio 
edition  of  Shakfpeare's  works.  It  was  printed  with  his  name  in 
the  title-page,  in  his  life-time ;  but  this  circumftance  proves  no- 
thing; becaufe  by  the  knavery  of  bookfellers  other  pieces  were  alfo 
afcribed  to  him  in  his  life-time,  of  which  he  indubitably  wrote  not 
a  line.  Nor  is  it  neceflary  to  urge  in  fupport  of  its  genuinenefs, 
that  at  a  fubfequent  period  it  was  afcribed  to  him  by  feveral  dra- 
matick  writers.  I  wiih  not  to  rely  on  any  circumftance  of  that 
kind ;  becaufe  in  all  questions  of  this  nature,  internal  evidence  is 
the  beft  that  can  be  produced,  and  to  every  perfon  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  poet's  writings,  muft  in  the  prefent  cafe  be  deci- 
nve.  The  congenial  fentiments,  the  numerous  expreffions  bearing 
a  ftriking  fimilitude  to  paflages  in  his  undifputed  plays,  fome  of 
the  incidents,  the  fltuation  of  many  of  the  perfons,  and  in  various 
places  the  colour  of  the  ftyle,  all  thefe  combine  to  fet  the  feal  of 
Shakfpeare  on  the  play  before  us,  and  furnifh  us  with  internal  and 
irrefiftible  proofs,  that  a  confiderable  portion  of  this  piece,  as  it 
now  appears,  was  written  by  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  three 
fctft  acls  may,  I  think,  on  this  ground  be  fafely  afcribed  to  him; 
and  his  hand  may  be  traced  occasionally  in  the  other  two  divifions. 

To  alter,  new-model,  and  improve  the  onfuccefsful  dramas  of 
preceding  writers,  was,  I  believe,  much  more  common  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare  than  is  generally  fuppofed.  This  piece  having 
been  thus  new-modelled  by  our  poet,  and  enriched  with  many 
happy  ftrokes  from  his  pen,  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  that  place 
among  his  works,  which  it  has  now  obtained.     Ma  lone* 

After  Mr.  Malone's  retraction,  (which  is  no  lefs  honourable  to 
himfelf  than  to  the  prefent  editor  of  Pericles,)  it  may  be  aflted  why 
the  diflertations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note  appear  a  fecond 
time  in  print.  To  fuch  a  queftion  I  am  not  unwilling  to  reply.  My 
fole  motive  for  republifhing  them  is  to  manifeft  that  the  (kill  dif- 

Elayed  by  my  late  opponent  in  defence  of  what  he  conceived  to 
ave  been  right,  can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  .liberality  of  hit 
conceflion  fince  he  has  fuppofed  himfelf  in  the  wrong. 

Steevens. 

In  a  former  difquifition  concerning  this  play,  I  mentioned,  that 
the  dumb  (hows,  which  are  found  in  it,  induced  me  to  doubt 
whether  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare.  The  fentiments  that 
I  then  exprefled,  were  fuggefted  by  a  very  hafty  and  tranlient 
furvey  of  the  piece.  I  am  (till,  however,  of  opinion,  that  this 
confideration  (our  author  having  exprefsly  ridiculed  fuch  exhibi- 
tions) might  in  a  very  doubtful  queftion  have  fome  weight.  But 
weaker  proofs  muft  yield  to  ftronger.  It  is  idle  to  lay  any  great 
ft  re  is  upon  fuch  a  flight  circumftance,  when  the  piece  itfelf  fur- 
I 
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nifties  internal  and  irrcfiflible  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  The 
congenial  fentiments,  the  numerous  expreflions  bearing  a  ftriking 
fimilitude  to  paflages  in  his  undifputed  plays,  the  incidents,  the 
fituations  of  tne  perfons,  the  colour  of  the  ftyle,  at  lead  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  play,  all,  in  mv  apprehenfion,  confpire  to 
fee  the  feal  of  Shakfpeare  on  this  performance.  What  then  fhall 
we  fay  to  thefe  dumb  (hows  ?  Either,  that  the  poet's  practice  was 
not  always  conformable  to  his  opinions,  (of  which  there  are  abun- 
dant proofs)  or,  (what  I  rather  believe  to  be  the  cafe)  that  this  was 
one  of  his  earlieft  dramas,  written  at  a  time  when  thefe  exhibitions 
were  much  admired,  and  before  he  had  feen  the  abfurdity  of  fuch 
ridiculous  pageants :  probably,  in  the  year  1590,  or  1 591.* 

Mr.  Rowe  in  his  nrft  edition  of  Shakfpeare  fays,  "  It  is  owned 
that  fome  part  of  Pericles  certainly  was  written  by  him,  particularly 
the  laft  acl."  Dr.  Farmer,  whofe  opinion  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  our  author  has  defcrvedly  the  greateft  weight,  thinks  the 
hand  of  Shakfpeare  may  be  fometimes  feen  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
play,  and  there  only.  The  fcene,  in  the  laft  acl,  in  which  Pericles 
difcovers  his  daughter,  is  indeed  eminently  beautiful;  but  the 
whole  piece  appears  to  me  to  furniih  abundant  proofs  of  the  hand 
of  Shakfpeare.     The  inequalities  in  different  parts  of  it  are  not 

greater  than  may  be  found  in  fome  of  his  other  dramas.  It  fhould 
e  remembered  alfo,  that  Dry  den,  who  lived  near  enough  the  time 
to  be  well  informed,  has  pronounced  this  play  to  be  our  author's 
firft  performance: 

"  Shakfpeare's  own  Mufe  his  Pericles  firft  bore ; 
"  The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  tie  M00K" 
Let  me  add,  that  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  Ben  Jonfon 
has  mentioned  it,  is,  in  my  apprehenfion,  another  proof  of  its 
authenticity.  In  his  memorable  Ode,  written  foon  after  his  New 
Inn  had  been  damned,  when  he  was  comparing  his  own  unfuccefs- 
ful  pieces  with  the  applauded  dramas  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
naturally  chofe  to  point  at  what  he  efteemed  a  weak  performance 
of  a  rival,  whom  ne  appears  to  have  envied  and  hated  merely 
becaufe  the  fplendor  of  his  genius  had  eclipfed  his  own,  and  had 
rendered  the  reception  of  thofe  tame  and  difgufting  imitations  of 
antiquity,  which  he  boaftingly  called  the  only  legitimate  Englifh 
dramas,  as  cold  as  the  performances  themfelves. 


•  If  this  play  was  written  in  the  year  1590  or  159 1,  with  what  colour  of  troth 
could  it  be  ftyled  (as  it  is  in  the  title-page  to  the  firft  edition  of  it,  4X0.  1609,) 
"  the  last  and  much  admired**  Sec,  ?    Stxxyxms. 


Rra 
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.  As  the  fubjed  is  of  fome  curiofity,  I  (hall  make  no  apology  foi 
laying  before  the  reader  a  more  minute  invefti&ation  ot  it.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  inform  him,  that  one  of  the  following  differ- 
tations  on  the  genuinenefs  of  this  play  precedes  the  other  only  for  a 
reafon  afligned  by  Dogberry,  that  where  tavo  men  ride  on  a  botfe, 
we  muft  ride  behind.  That  we  might  catch  hints  from  the  tinctures 
of  each  other,  and  colled  what  we  could  mutually  advance  into  a 
point,  Mr.  Steevens  and  I  fet  forward  with  an  agreement  to  main- 
tain the  propriety  of  our  refpe&ive  fuppofitions  relative  to  this 
piece,  as  far  as  we  were  able ;  to  fubmit  our  remarks,  as  they 
gradually  increafed,  alternately  to  each  other,  and  to  difpute  the 
oppofite  hypothecs,  till  one  of  us  fhould  acquiefce  in  the  opinion 
of  his  opponent,  or  each  remain  confirmed  in  his  own.  The  reader 
is  therefore  requeued  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  the  laft  feries  of  argu- 
ments be  confidered  as  an  anfwer  to  the  firft,  the  firft  was  equally 
written  in  reply  to  the. laft: 

"  . unus  fefe  armat  utroque, 

"  Unaque  mens  animat  non  diffociabilis  ambos." 

Malovi. 


THAT  this  tragedy  has  fome  merit,  it  were  vain  to  deny;  but 
that  it  is  the  entire  compofition  of  Shakfpeaie,  is  more  than  can 
be  haftily  granted.  I  (hall  not  venture,  with  Dr.  Farmer,  to  de- 
termine that  the  hand  of  our  great  poet  is  only  vifible  in  the  laft 
aft,  for  I  think  it  appears  in  feveral  paflages  difperfed  over  each 
of  thefe  divifions.  I  find  it  difficult,  however,  to  perfuade  myielf 
that  he  was  the  original  fabricator  of  the  plot,  or  the  author  of 
every  dialogue,  chorus,  &c.  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on  a  con- 
currence ofcircumftances  which  I  (hall  attempt  to  enumerate,  that 
the  reader  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  lights  I  am  able  to  throw 
on  fo  obfeure  a  fubjelt. 

Be  it  firft  obferved,  that  moft  of  the  chorufes  in  Pericles  are 
written  in  a  meafure  which  Shakfpeare  has  not  employed  on  the 
fame  occafion,  either  in  The  Winter*:  Tale,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or 
King  Henry  the  Fifth.  If  it  be  urged,  that  throughout  thefe  re- 
citations Gvwer  was  his  model,  I  can  fafely  affirm  that  their  lan- 
guage, and  fometimes  their  verification,  by  no  means  refembks 
that  of  Chaucer's  contemporary.  One  of  thefe  monologues  is  com- 
pofed  in  hexameters,  and  another  in  alternate  rhymes;  neither  of 
which  are  ever  found  in  his  printed  works,  or  thofe  which  yet 
remain  in  manufcript;  nor  does  he,  like  the  author  of  Pericles t 
introduce  four  and  five-feet  metre  in  the  fame  feries  of  lines.  If 
Shakfpeare  therefore  be  allowed  to  have  copied  not  only  the  general 
outline,  but  even  the  peculiarities  of  nature  with  eafe  and  accuracy, 
we  may  furely  fuppole  that,  at  the  expence  of  fome  unprofitable 
labour,  he  would  not  have  failed  fo  egregioufly  in  his  imitation  of 
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antiquated  ftyle  or  numbers. — That  he  could  affume  with  nicety 
the  terms  of  affe&ation  and  pedantry,  he  has  (hown  in  the  characters 
of  Of  rick  and  Armado,  Holof ernes  and  Nathaniel.  That  he  could 
fuccefsfully  counterfeit  provincial  diale&s,  we  may  learn  from 
Edgar  and  Sir  Hugh  E<vans ;  and  that  he  was  no  Granger  to  the 
peculiarities  of  foreign  pronunciation,  is  like  wife  evident  from 
leveral  fcenes  of  Enghfh  tinftured  with  French,  in  The  Merry  Wivn 
*f  Wind/or zxA  King  Henry  the  Fifth* 

But  it  is  here  urged  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  an  exa&  imitation  of 
Gower  would  have  proved  unintelligible  to  any  audience  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  If  it  were  (which  I  am  (low  to  admit)  our  author's 
judgement  would  fcarce  have  permitted  him  to  choofe  an  agent 
fo  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  of  an  interpreter ;  one  whofe  years 
and  phraleology  mud  be  let  at  variance  before  he  could  be  under- 
ftood,  one  who  was  to  affume  the  form,  office,  and  habit  of  an 
ancient,  and  was  yet  to  fpeak  the  language  of  a  modern. 

I  am  ready  to  allow  my  opponent  that  the  authors  who  introduced 
Macbiavel,  Guicciardhte,  and  the  Monk  ofCbefter,  on  the  ftage,  have 
never  yet  been  blamed  becaufe  they  avoided  to  make  the  two 
former  fpeak  in  their  native  tongue,  and  the  latter  in  the  Enelifh 
dialed  of  his  age.  The  proper  language  of  the  Italian  ftatefrnan 
and  hiftorian,  could  not  have  been  underftood  by  our  common 
audiences;  and  as  to  Rahtn/ph,  he  is  known  to  have  compofed  his  * 
chronicle  in  Latin.  Befides,  thefe  three  perfonages  were  writers 
in  profe.  They  are  alike  called  up  to  fuperintend  the  relations 
which  were  originally  found  in  their  refpe&ive  books;  and  the 
magick  that  converted  them  into  poets,  might  claim  an  equal 
power  over  their  modes  of  declamation.  The  cafe  is  otherwife,  when 
ancient  bards,  whofe  competitions  were  in  Englifh,  are  fummoned 
from  the  grave  to  inftruct  their  countrymen ;  for  thefe  apparitions 
may  be  expe&ed  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  and  language  that  diftmguifhes 

*  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  advanced  in  favour  of  Shakfpeare's  uncommon 
powers  of  imitation,  I  am  by  no  means  fure  he  would  have  proved  fucctfsful  in 
a  cold  attempt  to  copy  the  peculiarities  of  language  more  ancient  than  his  own. 
His  exalted  genius  would  have  taught  him  to  defpife  fo  fervile  an  undertaking  | 
and  his  good  fenfe  would  have  reftrained  him  from  engaging  in  a  taik  which  he 
had  neither  leifure  nor  patience  to  perform.  His  talents  are  difplayed  in  copies 
from  originals  of  a  higher  rank.  Neither  am  I  convinced  that  inferior  writers 
have  been  over-lucky  in  poetical  miraickries  of  their  early  predeceflbrs.  It  is  lefs 
difficult  to  deform  language,  than  to  beftow  on  it  the  true  call  of  antiquity ;  and 
though  the  licentioufnefs  of  Chaucer,  and  the  obfolete  words  employed  by  Gower, 
are  within  the  reach  of  moderate  abilities,  the  humour  of  the  one,  and  the 
general  idiom  of  the  other,  are  not  quite  fo  eafy  of  attainment.  The  beft  of 
our  modern  poets  have  fucceeded  but  tolerably  in  wort  compofitions  of  this  kind, 
and  have  therefore  (hown  their  prudence  in  attempting  none  of  equal  length  with 
the  a  (Tern  bled  chorufes  in  Pericles,  which  confift  at  leaft  of  three  hundred  lines. 
—Mr.  Pope  profefTes  to  give  us  a  ftory  in  the  manner  of  Chaucer ;  but  ufes  a 
metre  on  the  occanon  in  which  not  a  fingle  tale  of  that  author  is  writtent 
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their  real  age,  and  their  known  productions,  when  there  is  no  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  why  they  fhould  depart  from  them. 

If  the  inequalities  of  meaftire  which  I  have  pointed  out,  be  alfo 
vifible  in  the  lyrick  parts  of  Macbeth,  &c.  I  mud  obferve  that 
throughout  thefe  plays  our  author  has  not  profefled  to  imitate  the 
ftyle  or  manner  of  any  acknowledged  character  or  age;  and  there- 
fore was  tied  down  to  the  observation  of  no  particular  rules. 
Mod  of  the  irregular  lines,  however,  in  A  Midjummer  Night's 
Dream,  &c.  I  fufped  of  having  been  prolonged  by  cafual  mono* 
fyllables,  which  ftole  into  them  through  the  inattention  of  the 
copyift,  or  the  impertinence  of  the  fpeaker. — If  indeed  the  chorales 
in  Pericles  contain  many  fuch  marked  expreffions  as  are  difcoverable 
in  Shakfpeare's  other  dramas,  I  rnuft  confefs  that  they  have  hitherto 
efcaped  my  notice;  unlefs  they  may  be  faid  to  occur  in  particulars 
which  of  neceffity  muft  be  common  to  all  foliloquies  of  a  fimilar 
kind.  Such  interlocutions  cannot  fail  occafionally  to  contain  the 
fame  modes  of  addrefs,  and  the  fame  perfuaft ve  arguments  to  folicit 
indulgence  and  fecure  applaufe.  As  for  the  ardentia  verba  cele- 
brated by  Mr.  Malone,  (to  borrow  Milton's  phrafe,)  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion  they  burn  but  cold  and  frore. 

To  thefe  obfervations  I  may  add,  that  though  Shakfpeare  feemt 
to  have  been,  well  verfcd  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  his  plays  coo- 
tain  no  marks  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  G*wer,  from 
whofe  fund  of  ftories  not  one  of  his  plots  is  adopted.  When  I 
quoted  the  Confeffio  A  mantis  to  illuftrate  "  Florentius'  love"  in  The 
Yarning  of  a  Shrew,  it  was  only  becaufe  I  had  then  met  with  no 
other  book  in  which  that  tale  was  related. — I  ought  not  to  quit  the 
fubjed  of  thefe  chorufes  without  remarking  that  Gonver  interpoies 
no  lefs  than  fix  times  in  the  courfe  of  our  play,  exclufive  of  his 
introduction  and  peroration.  Indeed  he  enters  as  often  as  any 
chafm  in  the  dory  requires  to  be  fupplied.  I  do  not  recoiled  the 
fame  practice  in  other  tragedies,  to  which  the  chorus  ufually  ferves 
as  a  prologue,  and  then  appears  only  between  the  ads.  Shakfpeare's 
legitimate  pieces  in  which  thefe  mediators  are  found,  might  ftill 
be  reprefented  without  their  aid ;  but  the  omiflion  of  G<ywer  in 
Pericles  would  render  it  fo  perfectly  con fu fed,  that  the  audience 
might  juftly  exclaim  with  Othello: — "  Chaos  is  come  again.'* 

Very  little  that  can  tend  with  certainty  to  eftablifh  or  oppofc 
our  author's  exclufive  right  in  this  dramatick  performance,  is  to 
be  collected  from  the  dttmbJbo<ws\  for  he  has  no  fuch  in  his  other 
plays  as  will  fervc  to  direct  our  judgement.  Thefe  in  Pericles  are 
not  introduced  (in  compliance  with  two  ancient  cuftoms)  at  dated 
periods,  or  for  the  fake  of  adventitious  fplendor.  They  do  not 
appear  before  every  ad,  like  thofe  in  Ferrex  and  Porrex;  they  are 
not,  like  thofe  in  Jocafia,  merely  oftcntatious.  Such  deviations 
from  common  pradice  incline  me  to  believe  that  originally  there 
were  no  mute  exhibitions  at  all  throughout  the  piece ;  but  that 
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when  Shakfpeare  undertook  to  reform  it,  finding  fome  parts  pe- 
culiarly Ion?  or  uninterefting,  he  now  and  then  (truck  out  the 
dialogue,  ana  only  left  the  aclion  in  its  room;  advifine  the  author 
to  add  a  few  lines  to  his  chorufes,  as  auxiliaries  on  the  occafion. 
Thofe  whofe  fate  it  is  to  be  engaged  in  the  repairs  of  an  old 
manfion-houfe,  muft  fubmit  to  many  aukward  expedients,  which 
they  would  have  efcaped  in  a  fabrick  conftrucled  on  their  own 
plan :  or  it  might  be  obferved,  that  though  Shakfpeare  has  ex- 
prefled  his  contempt  of  fuch  dumbjbvws  as  were  inexplicable 9  there 
is  no  reafon  to  believe  he  would  have  pointed  the  fame  ridicule  at 
others  which  were  more  eafily  undcrftood.  I  do  not  readily  perceive 
that  the  aid  of  a  dumb  Jbvw  is  much  more  reprehenfible  than  that 
of  a  chorus: 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demifla  per  aurem 
"  Quam  quae  funt  oculis  fubje&a  fidelibus." 

If  it  be  obferved  that  the  latter  will  admit  of  fentiment  and 
poetical  imager}',  it  may  be  alfo  urged  that  the  former  will  ferve  to 
furnifh  out  tuch  fpeclacles  of  magnificence  as  (hould  by  no  means 
appear  defpicable  in  a  kingdom  which  has  ever  encouraged  the 
pomp  of  lord  mayors'  feafts,  inftallments,  and  coronations. — I 
ihould  extend  thefe  remarks  to  an  unwarrantable  length,  or  might 
be  tempted  to  prove  that  many  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  exhibit  traces 
of  theie  folemn  pantomimes ;  *  though  they  are  too  adroitly  ma- 
naged by  him  to  have  need  of  verbal  interpretation. 

Next  it  mav  be  remarked,  that  the  valuable  parts  of  Pender  are 
more  difringuilhed  by  their  poetical  turn,  than  by  variety  of  cha- 
racter, or  command  over  the  pafiions.  Partial  graces  are  indeed 
al  moft  the  only  improvements  that  the  mender  of  a  play  already 
written  can  eafily  introduce ;  for  an  error  in  the  firft  conco&ion 
can  be  redeemed  by  no  future  procefs  of  chemiftry,  A  few  flowery 
lines  may  here  and  there  be  ftrewn  on  the  furface  of  a  dramatick 
piece ;  but  thefe  have  little  power  to  impregnate  its  general  mafs. 
Character,  on  the  contrary,  muft  be  defigned  at  the  author's  outfet, 
and  proceed  with  gradual  congeniality  through  the  whole.  In 
genuine  Shakfpeare,  it  infinuates  ltfelf  every  where,  with  an  addrefs 
Eke  that  of  Virgil's  fnake — 


•  The  reader  who  is  willing  to  purfue  this  hint,  may  confult  what  are  now 
called  thtftage  dire&ions,  throughout  the  folio  1623,  in  the  following  pages.  I 
refer  to  this  copy,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  fufpe&ed  of  modern  interpolation. 
Temftf,  p.  13,  15,  16.  All's  Well  &c.  234,  238.  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I. 
100,  102,  105.  Ditto,  P.  II.  125,  127,  129.  Ditto,  P.  III.  164.  King 
Henry  VllU  206,  207,  211,  215,  224,  226,  231.  Corhlanus,  6,  7.  Titus 
Andronkus,  31.  Timon>  82.  Macbeth,  135,  144.  Hamlet,  267.  Antony  and 
Cleofatre,  351,  355.     CymMme,  392,  393. 
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-  fit  tortile  collo 


**  Aurumingens  coluber;  fit  longse  taenia  vittac, 

"  Inncclitque  comas,  et  membris  lubricus  errat." 
But  the  drama  before  us  contains  no  difcrimination  of  manners/ 
(except  in  the  comick  dialogues,)  very  few  traces  of  original 
thought,  and  is  evidently  deftitute  of  that  intelligence  and  ufeful 
knowledge  that  pervade  even  the  meaneft  of  Shakfpeare's  undi£ 
puted  performances.  To  fpeak  more  plainly,  it  is  neither  enriched 
Dy  the  gems  that  fparkle  through  the  rubbifti  of  Love's  Labour's 
Lefty  nor  the  good  fenfe  which  To  often  fertilizes  tlrc  barren  fable 
of  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona. — Pericles,  in  (hort,  is  little  more 
than  a  firing  of  adventures  fo  numerous,  fo  inartificially  crowded 
together,  and  fo  far  removed  from  probability,  that  in  my  private 
judgement,  I  mud  acauit  even  the  irregular  and  lawlefs  Shakfpeare 
of  having  conftructed  die  fabrick  of  the  drama,  though  he  has 
certainly  bellowed  fome  decoration  on  its  parts.  Yet  even  this  de- 
coration, like  embroidery  on  a  blanket,  only  ferves  by  contraft  to 
cxpofe  the  meannefs  of  the  original  materials.  That  the  plays  of 
Shakfpeare  have  their  inequalities  likewife,  is  fumciently  under- 
flood ;  but  they  are  dill  the  inequalities  of  Shakfpeare.  He  may 
occafionally  be  abfurd,  but  is  feldom  foolifh;  he  may  be  cenfured, 
bat  can  rarely  be  defpifed. 

I  do  not  recoiled  a  fmgle  plot  of  Shakfpeare's  formation  (or 
even  adoption  from  preceding  plays  or  novels),  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  characters  are  not  fo  well  connected,  and  fo  neceflaty 
in  reipec*l  of  each  other,  that  they  proceed  in  combination  to  the 
end  of  the  flory;  unlefs  that  ftory  (as  in  the  cafes  of  Antigonus  and 
Mercutio)  requires  the  interpofition  of  death.  In  Pericles  this  con* 
tinuity  is  wanting; 

"  disjeclas  moles,  avulfaque  faxis 

*'  Saxa  vides;". 
and  even  with  the  aid  of  Gower  the  fcenes  are  rather  loofely 
tacked  together,  than  clofely  interwoven.  We  fee  no  more  of 
Antiocbus  after  his  fir  ft  appearance.  His  anonymous  daughter 
utters  but  one  unintelligible  couplet,  and  then  vanifhes.  Simon  ides 
likewife  is  loft  as  foon  as  the  marriage  of  Tbaifa  is  over ;  and  the 
punifhment  of  Cleon  and  his  wife,  which  poetick  juftice  demanded, 
makes  no  part  of  the  action,  but  is  related  in  a  kind  of  epi- 
logue by  Gvweu    This  is  at  lead  a  practice  which  in  no  inftance 

•  Thofc  opticks  that  can  deteel  the  fmalleft  veftiee  of  Shakfpeare  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Pentafclitan  monarch,  cannot  fail  with  equal  felicity  to  difcover 
Helen" t  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt,  and  to  find  all  that  meuld  adorn  the  Graces, 
in  the  perfons  and  conduct  ofthe  tue'ird fifiers.  Compared  with  this  Samonida, 
the  King  of  Navarre  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  Thejeus  in  the  Midsummer  NtgbC* 
Dream,  and  the  Rex  fijiulatiffmus  in  Alts  Vitll  that  ends  well,  are  the  rarett; 
compounds  of  Machiavel  and  Hercules* 
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has  received  the  fanltion  of  Shakfpeare.  From  fuch  deficiency 
of  mutual  intereft,  and  liai/on  among  the  oerfonages  of  the  drama, 
I  am  further  ftrengthened  in  my  belief  that  our  great  poet  had  no 
(hare  in  conftru&ing  it.*    Dr.  Johnfon  long  ago  obfenred  that 


•  It  is  remarkable,  that  not  a  name  appropriated  by  Shakfpeare  to  any  cha- 
racter throughout  his  other  plays,  is  to  be  found  in  this.  At  the  fame  time  the 
reader  will  obferve  that,  except  in  fuch  pieces  as  are  built  on  biftorical  fubjc&t, 
or  Engliih  fables,  he  employs  the  fame  proper  names  repeatedly  in  his  different 
dramas. 

Tempeft.  Two  Gent.   Much  Ado.  T.  Night.    M.  of  V. 

■  -  Tw.  Night. 

■■  L.  L.  Loft. 

'    ■  Hamlet. 

■  M.  of  Ven. 

All's  Well. 
Ant.  and  CI. 
Tw.  Night. 

M.  of  Ven,    Com.  of  E.    R,  and  Jul. 
M.  forMeaf. 


Antonio. 

Sebaftian. 

Ferdinand. 

Francifco. 

Stephano. 

Helena. 

Demetrius. 

Valentine. 

Balthazar. 

Efcalus. 

Claudio. 

Juliet. 

Mariana. 

Vincentio. 

Portia, 

Gratiano. 

Rofaline. 

Katharine. 

Maria. 

Emilia. 

Angelo. 

Varro. 

Flavius, 

Lucilius. 

Diomedes. 

Varrius. 

Cornelius. 

Bianca. 

Paris. 

Baptifta. 

Claudius. 

Philo. 

Ventidius. 

Lucius. 

Cefario, 


Cymbeline. 
M.  N.  Dr. 
Two  Gent. 
Much  Ado. 
R.  and  Jul. 
Much  Ado. 
R.  and  Jul. 
M.  for  Meaf. 
Tam.  the  Shrew. 
Julius  Caefar. 
Othello. 
L.  L.  Loft. 
Tam.  the  Shrew. 
Twelfth  Night. 
Othello. 
M.  for  Meaf. 
Timon. 


M.  N.  Dr.    Tr.  and  CreiT. 


All's  Well. 

M.  of  Ven. 

As  you.  Arc 
L.  L.  Loft. 

W.  Tale. 
Com.  of  E. 
Julius  Caef. 


Com.  of  E. 


Tr.  and  Crefl*. 

M.  for  Meaf. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 

Tr.  and  Crefl*. 

Hamlet. 

Ant.  and  Cleo. 

Cymbeline. 
Twelfth  Night. 


Ant.  and  Cleo. 

Cymbeline. 
T.  the  Shrew. 
R.  and  Jul. 
T.  the  Shr. 
Jul.  Csfar. 
Timon. 


Ant.  and  Cleo. 
To  thefe  might  be  added  fuch  as  only  differ  from  each  other  by  means  of  fire (h 
terminations : 

Laqnce.  Two  Gent.  and  Launcelot. 

Adrian.  Te  rape  ft.  and  Adrian*. 

Francifco.       Hamlet,  &c  and  Francifca. 

Luce.  Com.  of  Errors.        Lucina,  ibid. 

Silvius.  As  you  like  it .  and  Silvia. 

Egeus.  Mid.  Night's  Dr.      and  Egeon. 

Hortenfius.     Timon.  and  Hortenfio. 

J*eonato.        Much  Ado*  and  Leonatus. 


Merchant  of  Venice. 
Comedy  of  Errors. 
Meafure  for  Meafure. 
Lucetta.     Two  Gent. 
Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 
Comedy  of  Errors. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Cymbeline. 
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his  real  power  is  not  feen  in  the  fplendor  of  particular  paflages,  bat 
in  the  progrefs  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenour  of  his  dialogue :  and 
when  it  becomes  necefTary  for  me  to  quote  a  decifion  founded  on 
comprehenfive  views,  I  can  appeal  to  none  in  which  I  mould  more 
implicitly  confide. — Gonuer  relates  the  ftory  of  Pericles  in  a  manner 
not  quite  fo  defultory ;  and  yet  fuch  a  tale  as  that  of  Prince  Appdyu, 
in  its  moft  perfect  ftate,  would  hardly  hare  attracted  the  notice  of 
any  playwright,  except  one  who  was  quite  a  novice  in  the  rules  of 
his  art.  Mr.  Malone  indeed  obfenres  that  our  author  has  purfued 
the  legend  exactly  as  he  found  it  in  the  Confeffio  Amantis,  or  elfe- 
where.  I  can  only  add,  that  this  is  by  no  means  his  practice  in 
any  other  dramas,  except  fuch  as  are  merely  hiftorical,  or  founded 
on  facts  from  which  he  could  not  venture  to  deviate,  becaufe  they 
were  univerfally  believed.  Shakfpeare  has  deferted  his  originals  in 
As  you  like  it,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  &c.  The  curious  reader  may 
cafily  convince  himfclf  of  the  truth  of  thefc  aflertions. 

That  Shakfpeare  has  repeated  in  his  later  plays  any  material  cir- 
cumftances  which  he  had  adopted  in  his  more  early  ones,  I  am  by 
no  means  ready  to  allow.  Some  fmaller  coincidences  with  himfclf 
may  perhaps  be  difcovered.  Though  it  be  not  ufual  for  one 
architect  to  build  two  fabricks  exactly  alike,  he  may  yet  be  found 
to  have  diftributed  many  ornaments  in  common  over  both,  and  to 
have  fitted  up  more  than  one  apartment  with  the  fame  cornice  and 
mouldings.  If  Pericles  mould  oe  fuppofed  to  bear  any  general  and 
ftriking  refemblance  to  The  Winters  Tale,  let  me  enquire  in  what 
part  of  the  former  we  are  to  fearch  for  the  flighted  traces  of 
Leontes*  jealoufy  (the  hinge  on  which  the  fable  turns)  the  noble 
fortitude  of  Hermione,  the  gallantry  of  Florizel,  the  ipirit  of  Paulina, 
or  the  humour  of  Autolycus  ?  Two  (lories  cannot  fee  faid  to  have 
much  correfpondence,  when  the  chief  features  that  diftinguifh  the 
one,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  other. 

Names  that  in  fome  plays  are  appropriated  to  fpeaking  chara&ers,  in  other 
dramas  are  introduced  as  belonging  only  to  abfent  pcrfons  or  things.  Thus  we 
have  mention  of  a 

Rofalin?,  a  Lucio,  a  Helena,  a  Valentine,  &c.  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Jfabella,  Efcalus,  Antonio,  and  Sebaftian,  in  AlPs  well  that  ends  well. 

Capulet  and  Roderigo,  in  Twelfth  Night. 

Ferdinand  and  Troilus,  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  &c. 

I  have  taken  this  minute  trouble  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  obferving  how  un- 
likely it  is  that  Shakfpeare  mould  have  been  content  to  ufe  feennd-hand  names  in 
fo  many  of  his  more  finished  plays,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  bellowed  original 
ones  throughout  the  fcenes  of  Pericles,  This  affords  additional  fufpicion,  to  me 
at  le air,  that  the  ftory,  and  the  perfonae  dramatis,  were  not  of  our  author's 
felccVion.— Neither  Gower,  nor  the  tranflator  of  K'mg  Afpolyn,  has  been  followed 
on  this  occafion  j  for  the  names  of  Pericles,  Efcanes,  Simonidcs,  Clean  y  Ljjims- 
cbus,  and  Mori**,  are  foreign  to  the  old  ftory,  at  related  both  by  the  poet  and 
{he  novelift. 
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Mr.  Malone  is  likewife  willing  to  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  con- 
tracted his  dialogue  in  the  laft  act  of  The  Winter's  Tale,  oecaufe  he 
had  before  exhaufted  himfelf  on  the  fame  fubjeft  in  Pericles.  But 
it  is  eafy  to  juftify  this  diftin&ion  in  our  poet's  conduit,  on  other 
principles.  Neither  the  king  or  queen  of  Tyre  feels  the  fmalleffc 
degree  of  felf-reproach.  They  meet  with  repeated  expreffions  of 
rapture,  for  they  were  parted  only  by  unprovoked  misfortune. 
Tney  fpeak  without  referve,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  in  their 
ftory  which  the  one  or  the  other  can  wifh  to  be  fupprefled. — 
Leontes,  on  the  contrary,  fcems  content  to  welcome  his  return  of 
happinefs  without  expatiating  on  the  means  by  which  he  had  for- 
merly loft  it ;  nor  does  Hermione  recapitulate  her  fufferings,  through 
fear  to  revive  the  memory  of  particulars  which  might  be  conftrued 
into  a  reflection  of  her  hu (band's  jealoufy.  The  difcovery  of  Ma- 
rina would  likewife  admit  of  clamorous  tranfport,  for  fimilar  rea- 
fons ;  but  whatever  could  be  faid  on  the  reftoration  of  Perdita  to 
her  mother,  would  only  tend  to  prolong  the  remorfe  of  her  father. 
Throughout  the  notes  which  I  have  contributed  to  the  play  of 
Pericles ;  I  have  not  been  backward  to  point  out  many  of  the  par- 
ticulars on  which  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone  is  built;  for  as  truth, 
not  victory,  is  the  object  of  us  both,  I  am  fure  we  cannot  wi(h  to 
keep  any  part  of  the  evidence  that  may  feem  to  affect  our  reciprocal 
opinions,  out  of  fiaht. 

Mr.  Malone  is  likewife  folicitous  to  prove,  from  the  wildnefs 
and  irregularity  of  the  fable,  &c.  that  this  was  either  our  author's 
firft,  or  one  of  his  earlieft  dramas.  It  might  have  been  fo ;  and 
yet  I  am  forry  to  obferve  that  the  fame  qualities  predominate  in  his 
more  mature  performances ;  but  there  thefe  defects  are  inftrumental 
in  producing  beauties.  If  we  travel  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  from 
Alexandria  to  Rome — to  MeJJtna — into  Syria — to  Athens — to  Aflinm, 
we  are  ftill  relieved  in  the  courfe  of  our  peregrinations  by  variety 
of  objects,  and  importance  of  events.  But  are  we  rewarded  in 
the  fame  manner  for  our  journeys  from  Antiocb  to  Tyre,  from  Tyre 
to  Pentapolis,  from  Pentapolis  to  Thar/us,  from  Thar/us  to  Tyre, 
from  Tyre  to  Mitylene,  and  from  Mitylene  to  Ephe/us  ? — In  one  light, 
indeed,  I  am  ready  to  allow  Pericles  was  our  poet's  firft  attempt. 
Before  he  was  fatisfied  with  his  own  ftrcngth,  and  trufted  himlelf 
to  the  publick,  he  might  have  tried  his  hand  with  a  partner,  and 
entered  the  theatre  in  difguife.  Before  he  ventured  to  face  an 
audience  on  the  ftage,  it  was  natural  that  he  mould  peep  at  them 
through  the  curtain.  , 

What  Mr.  Malone  has  called  the  inequalities  of  the  poetry,  I  mould 
rather  term  the  patchwork  of  the  ftyle,  in  which  the  general  flow  of 
Shakfpeare  is  not  often  vifible.  An  unwearied  blaze  of  words, 
like  that  which  burns  throughout  Phadra  and  Hippolitus,  and 
Mariamne,  is  never  attempted  by  our  author;  for  fuch  uniformity 
could  be  maintained  but  by  keeping  nature  at  a  diftancc.  Inequality 
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and  wildnefs,  therefore,  cannot  be  received  as  criterions  by  which 
we  are  to  diftinguifh  the  early  pieces  of  Shakfpcare  from  thofc 
which  were  written  at  a  later  period. 

But  one  peculiarity  relative  to  the  complete  genuineneft  of  this 
play,  has  hitherto  been  difregarded,  though  in  my  opinion  it  is 
abfolutely  decifive.  I  ihall  not  hcfitate  to  affirm,  that  through 
different  parts  of  Pericles 9  there  are  more  frequent  and  more  aukward 
ellipfes  than  occur  in  all  the  other  dramas  attributed  to  the  fame 
author ;  and  that  thefe  figures  of  fpeech  appear  only  in  fuch  worth- 
lefs  portions  of  the  dialogue  as  cannot  with  juftice  be  imputed  to 
him.  Were  the  play  the  work  of  any  (ingle  hand,  or  had  it  been 
corrupted  only  by  a  printer,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  this  clipped 
jargon  would  have  been  fcattered  over  it  with  equality.  Had  it 
been  the  compofition  of  our  great  poet,  he  would  be  found  to  have 
availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  hcenfe  in  his  other  tragedies;  nor  per- 
haps, would  an  individual  writer  have  called  the  fame  characters 
and  places  alternately  Pericles  and  Pericles,  Thalia  and  ThaKa, 
Pentapolis  and  Pentapolis.  Shakfpeare  never  varies  the  quantity 
of  his  proper  names  in  the  compafs  of  one  play.  In  Cymbelhu  we 
always  meet  with  Pofthumu»,  not  Pofthumus,  Arviragus,  and  not 
Arviragus. 

It  may  appear  Angular  that  I  have  hitherto  laid  no  ftrefs  on  fuch 
parallels  between  the  acknowledged  plays  of  Shakfpeare  and  Pericles, 
as  are  produced  in  the  courfe  of  our  preceding  illuftrations.  But 
perhaps  any  argument  that  could  be  derived  from  fo  few  of  thefe, 
ought  not  to  be  decifive;  for  the  fame  reafoning  might  tend  to 
prove  that  every  little  piece  of  coincidence  of  thought  and  ex- 
prefEon,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  petty  larcenies  of  literature ;  and 
thus  we  might  in  the  end  impeach  the  original  merit  of  thofe 
whom  we  ought  not  to  fufpett  of  having  need  to  borrow  from  their 
predeceflbrs.*  I  can  only  add  on  this  fubjecl,  (like  Dr.  Farmer) 
that  the  world  is  already  poflefled  of  the  Maris  of  Imitation ;  and 
that  there  is  fcarce  one  Englifh  tragedy  but  bears  fome  flight  in- 
ternal refcmblance  to  another.  I  therefore  attempt  no  deduction 
from  premifes  occafionally  fallacious,  nor  pretend  to  difcover  in 
the  piece  before  us  the  draughts  of  fcenes  which  were  afterwards 
more  happily  wrought,  or  the  {lender  and  crude  principles  of  ideas 
which  on  other  occafions  were  dilated  into  confequence,  or  polUhed 


•  Dr.  Tohnfon  once  aflured  me,  that  when  he  wrote  his  Irene  he  had  never 
read  Othello ;  but  meeting  with  it  foon  afterwards,  was  furprized  to  find  he  had 
given  one  of  his  characters  a  fpeech  very  ftrongly  refembling  that  in  which  Caifio 
defcribes  the  effects  produced  by  Defdemona's  beauty  on  fuch  inanimate  objects 
as  the  gutter*  d  rocks  and  congregated  fands.  The  doctor  added,  that  on  making 
the  dilcovery,  for  fear  of  imputed  plagiaiifm,  he  ftruck  out  this  accidental  coinxW 
dencc  from  his  owb  tragedy* 
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into  luftre.*    Not  that  fuch  a  kind  of  evidence,  however  ftrong, 
or  however  flcilfully  applied,  would  diveft  my  former  arguments 

•  Though  I  admit  that  a  fmall  portion  of  general  and  occaiional  relations  may 
pafs  unfufpected  from  the  works  of  one  author  into  thofe  of  another,  yet  when 
multitudes  of  minute  coincidences  occur,  they  muft  have  owed  their  introduction 
to  contrivance  and  dcfign.  The  fur  eft  and  leaft  equivocal  marks  of  imitation 
(fays  Dr.  Hurd)  are  to  be  found  in  peculiarities  of  phrafe  and  diction;  an  identity 
in  both,  is  the  moft  certain  note  of  plagiarifm. 

This  obfervation  inclines  me  to  offer  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Shakfpeare's 
imputed  (hare  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinjmen, 

On  Mr*  Pope's  opinion  relative  to  this  fubject,  no  great  reliance  can  be 
placed  j  for  he  who  reprobated  The  Winter's  Tale  as  a  performance  alien  to 
Shakfpeare,  could  boaft  of  little  acquaintance  with  the  fpirit  or  manner  of  the 
author  whom  he  undertook  to  correct  and  explain* 

Dr.  Warburton  (Vol.  I.  after  the  table  of  editions)  exprefTes  a  belief  that  our 
great  poet  wrote  "  the  firft  act,  but  in  his  worft  manner.**  The  Doctor  indeed 
only  feems  to  have  been  ambitious  of  adding  fomewhat  (though  at  random)  to  the 
decifion  of  his  predeccflbr. 

Mr.  Seward's  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  this  piece,  has  been  fully 
examined  by  Mr.  Colman,  who  adduces  feveral  arguments  to  prove  that  our 
author  had  no  concern  in  it.  [See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  lift  edit.  Vol.  I. 
p.  nS.]  Mr.  Colman  might  have  added  more  to  the  fame  purpofe;  but,  luckily 
for  the  publick,  his  pen  is  always  better  engaged  than  in  critical  and  antiquarian 
difquifitions. 

As  Dr.  Farmer  has  advanced  but  little  on  the  prefent  occalion,  I  confefs  my 
inability  to  determine  the  point  on  which  his  condufion  is  founded. 

This  play,  however,  was  not  printed  rill  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Shakfpeare;  and  its  title-page  carries  all  the  air  of  a  canting  bookfeUer's 
impofition.  Would  any  one  elfe  have  thought  it  neceiTary  to  tell  the  world,  that 
Fletcher  and  his  pretended  coadjutor,  were  "  memorable  worthies  ?**  The  piece 
too  was  printed  for  one  John  Water/on,  a  man  who  had  no  copy-right  in  any  of 
our  author's  other  dramas.  It  was  equally  unknown  to  the  editors  in  1623, 
and  1632}  and  was  rejected  by  thofe  in  1664,  and  1685. — In  1661,  Kirkman, 
another  knight  of  tbe  rubrick  pofi,  iffued  out  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  by  Rowley 
and  Sbakjpeare,  Are  we  to  receive  a  part  of  this  alfo  as  a  genuine  work  of  the 
latter  ?  for  the  authority  of  Kirkman  is  as  refpectable  as  that  of  Wafer/on.— I  may 
add,  as  a  fimilar  inftance  of  the  craft  or  ignorance  of  thefe  ancient  Curls,  that 
in  1640,  the  Coronation,  claimed  by  Shirley,  was  printed  in  Fletcher's  name, 
and  (I  know  not  why)  is  (till  permitted  to  hold  a  place  among  his  other 
dramas. 

That  Shakfpeare  had  the  flighteft  conneaion  with  B,  and  Fletcher,  has  not 
been  proved  by  evidence  of  any  kind.  There  are  no  verfes  written  by  either  in 
his  commendation ;  but  they  both  ftand  convicted  of  having  aimed  their  ridicule 
at  paftages  in  feveral  of  his  plays.  His  imputed  intimacy  with  one  of  them,  is 
therefore  unaccountable.  Neither  are  the  names  of  our  great  confederates 
enrolled  with  thofe  of  other  wits  who  frequented  the  literary  fymf  ofia  held  at  the 
Devil  Tavern  in  Fleet-ftrcet.  As  they  were  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune, 
it  is  probable  that  they  afpired  to  company,  of  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  needy 
poets,  or  mercenary  players.  Their  dialogue  bears  abundant  teftimony  to  this 
fuppofition ;  while  Shakfpeare's  attempts  to  exhibit  fuch  fprightly  conventions 
as  pafs  between  young  men  of  elegance  and  faihion,  are  very  rare,  and  almoft 
confined  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  remarks)  to  the  characters  of  Mercutio  and  his  aflbciates. 
Our  author  could  not  eafily  copy  what  he  had  few  opportunities  of  obferving.— 
So  much  for  the  unlikelinets  of  Fletcher's  having  united  with  Shakfpeare  in  the 
fame  compofition. 
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of  their  weight ;  for  I  admit  without  fefcrve  that  Shakfpeare, 
"  whofe  hopeful  colours 

"  Advance  a  half-facdfunfiri<ving  tojbhte" 

But  here  it  may  be  afked — why  was  the  name  of  our  poet  joined  with  that 
of  Beaumont's  coadjutor  in  Tbe  Two  Noble  Khfmen,  rather  than  in  any  other 
play  of  the  fame  author  that  fo  long  remained  in  manofcript?  I  anfwer, — that 
this  event  might  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  playhoufe  tradition  mentioned  by 
Pope,  and  founded,  as  1  conceive,  on  a  lingular  occurrence,  which  it  is  my 
prefent  office  to  point  out  and  illuftrate  to  my  readers. 

The  language  and  images  of  this  piece  coincide  perpetually  with  thofe  in  the 
dramas  of  Shakfpeare.  The  fame  frequency  of  coincidence  occurs  in  no  other 
individual  of  Fletcher's  works;  and  how  is  fo  material  a  diftineYion  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Did  Shakfpeare  aflift  the  furvivor  of  Beaumont  in  his  tragedy  ? 
Surely  no j  for  if  he  had,  he  would  not  (to  borrow  a  conceit  from  Moth  in  Love's 
Labour's  Loft)  have  written  an  if  be  bad  been  at  a  great  feaft  of  tragedies,  and 
Jtolen  tbefcraps.  It  was  natural  that  he  ihould  more  ftudioufly  have  abftained 
from  the  ufe  of  marked  exprefiions  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  his  pieces 
written  without  afiiftance.  He  cannot  be  fufpecled  of  fo  pitiful  an  ambition  as 
that  of  fetting  his  feal  on  the  portions  he  wrote,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe 
of  his  colleague.  It  was  his  bufinefs  to  eoalefce  with  Fletcher,  and  not  to  with- 
draw from  him*  But,  were  our  author  convicted  of  this  jealous  artifice,  let 
me  alk  where  we  are  to  look  for  any  fingle  dialogue  in  which  thefe  lines  of 
feparatioh  are  not  drawn.  If  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  landmarks  to  afcer- 
tain  our  author's  property,  they  ftand  fo  conftantly  in  our  way,  that  we  nmft 
adjudge  the  whole  literary  eftate  to  him.  I  hope  no  one  will  be  found  who 
fuppofes  our  duumvirate  fat  down  to  correct  what  each  other  wrote.  To  fuch 
an  indignity  Fletcher  could  not  well  have  fubmitted;  and  fuch  a  drudgery 
Shakfpeare  would  as  hardly  have  endured.  In  Pericles  it  is  no  difficult  talk  to 
difcriminate  the  fcenes  in  which  the  hand  of  the  latter  is  evident.  I  (ay  again, 
let  the  critick  try  if  the  fame  undertaking  is  as  eafy  in  The  Two  Noble  Kin/men. 
The  ftyle  of  Fletcher  on  other  occafions  is  fufficiently  diftinct  from  Shakfpeare's, 
though  it  may  mix  more  intimately  with  that  of  Beaumont : 

"Oc  T*  &V9*lb*&(JL*WC   WOTAfAU   XfXct&VTOC    Afl£f« 

tariff!  e-vfA^iftrai  it^h  fUu  Afol.  Rbod» 

From  loud  Araxes  Lycus'  ftreams  divide, 
But  roll  with  Phafis  in  a  blended  tide. 

But,  that  my  aflTertions  relative  to  coincidence  may  not  appear  without  fome 
fupport,  I  proceed  to  infert  a  few  of  many  inftances  that  might  be  brought  in  aid 
of  an  opinion  which  I  am  ready  to  fubjoin. — The  fir  ft  paflage  hereafter  quoted 
is  always  from  Tbe  Two  Noble  Kin/men,  edit,  x 7  50}  the  fecond  from  the  Plays 
rf Sbakfpeare,  edit.  1778.* 

X.  Dtu  glafs  of  ladies.  p.  9.  Vol.  X. 

2.  he  was  indeed  the  glafs 

Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  drefs  themfelves.     King  Henry  TV,  Part  II. 

Vol.  V.  p.  487. 

C  I.  —blood-Jiz.%d  field —  p.  9. 

J  2.  cfet-Jized  with  coagulate  gore.  Hamlet,  Vol.  X.  p.  264. 

*  The  prefent  edition  being  unfiniflied,  thefe  references  could  not  be  made  to 
correfpond  with  it. 


! 
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it  rifiblc  in  many  (cenes  throughout  the  play.    But  it  follows  not 
from  thence  that  he  is  anfwerable  for  its  worft  parts,  though  the 


I*  as  ojpreys  do  the  fifli, 

Subdue  before  they  touch.  p.  II. 

2.  as  is  the  ofprey  to  the  fifh,  who  takes  it 

By  fovereignty  of  nature.  Corblams,  Vol.  VII,  p.  467* 

i.  His  octan  needs  not  my  poor  drops.  p.  ao. 

2.  as  petty  to  his  ends 

As  is  the  morn-dew  on  a  myrtle  leaf 

To  his  grand  fea.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  2301 

C  I*  Their  mtertangled  roots  of  love.  p.  21* 

<  2.  —Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 

(,       Mingle  their  fpurs  together,  CymheJine,  Vol.  IX.  p.  278. 

J  I.  Lord,  lord,  the  difference  of  meni  p.  30. 

2.  O,  the  difference  of  man  and  man.  King  Lear,  Vol.  IX.  p.  502. 

Ci.  Like  lazy  clouds— ,  p.  30* 

[  2*  —the  Z*xy-pactng  clouds—.  Romeo  and  Jufiet,  Vol.  X.  p.  55; 

1.  the  angry  fwine 
Fries  like  a  Parthian.  p.  31. 

|.2.  Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  (hall  flying  fight.     Cymbettne,  Vol.  IX.  P.  202* 
Mr.  Seward  obfenres  that  this  comparifon  occurs  no  where  in  Shaklpeare. 

i.  Baniflfd  the  kingdom,  &c— •  p.  41. 

2.  See  the  fpeech  of  Romeo  on  the  fame  occaflon.    Romeo  and  Juliet,  Vol.  X. 

p.  ioi,  Sec 

1.  He  has  a  tongue  will  tame 
Terapefts — .  p.  42. 

2.  — —  ihe  would  ling  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear.  Othello,  Vol*  X.  p.  574* 

1.  Tbefeus.]  To-morrow,  by  the  fun,  to  do  obfervance 
To  flowery  May.  p.  47. 

2.  Tbefeus.]  they  rofe  up  early  to  obferoe 

The  rite  of  May.  Midjummer  Nigbtys  Dream,  Vol.  III.  p.  97. 

i.  Let  all  the  dukes  and  all  the  devils  roar, 

He  is  at  liberty — .  p.  48. 

2.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 

He  (hall  not  have  them.  King  Henry  IV.  Vol.  V.  p.  282. 

1.  in  thy  rumination 
That  1 1  poor  man,  might  efYibons  come  between.  p.  50. 

2.  Nymph,  in  thy  orifons 
Be  all  my  fins  remember M!  Hamlet,  Vol.  X.  p.  279* 

{I.  Dear  eoufln  Pal amon— 
Pal.  Conner  Arcite.  p«  51. 

2.  —Gentle  Harry  Percy,  and  kind  ro«^/»,— 
The  devil  take  fuch  cozeners.         King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Vol.  V.  p.  289. 

1.  —this  que  ft  ion,  rick  between  us, 
By  bleeding  muft  be  eur*d.  p.  54* 

2.  Left  purge  this  cooler  without  letting  blood.     King  Richard  II.  Vol.  V. 

p.  137. 
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Were  I  difpo fed,  with  controversial  wantonnefs,  to  reafon  again! 
convi&ion,  I  might  add,  that  as  Shakfpeare  is  known  to  have  bor- 


5  Dion.  Hmv  now,  Marina?  why  do  you  keep  alone  T  Perteku 

Lady  Macb.  How  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone?  Macbeth* 

{Coun.  — —  have  with  you,  boys !  Two  Noble  Kinlmm, 

Bel.  Have  with  you,  boys!  Cymbdmu 

JDaugh.  Yours  to  command,  P  tbs  way  ofbonejly.  Two  Nobtr  Khtfinm, 

Faulc.  For  I  was  got  ?  tby  way  of  bonefiy,  Khtg  Jobm* 

C  ThaL  —if  I  can  get  him  within  my  piftots  length.  Penelou 

2  Phang.  ——an  if  he  come  but  within  my  vice.  King  Henry  TV.  Part  II* 

All  fuch  examples  I  have  abstained  from  producing ;  but  the  peculiar  coincidence 
of  many  among  thofe  already  given,  fuffers  much  by  their  not  being,  viewed  in 
their  natural  filiations* 

Let  the  criticks  who  can  fix  on  any  particular  fcenes  which  they  conceive  Co 
have  been  written  by  Shakfpeare,  or  let  thofe  who  fnppofe  him  to  have  been  to 
poor  in  language  as  well  as  ideas,  that  he  was  conftrained  to  borrow  in  the  con* 
pafs  of  half  die  Noble  Kin/men  from  above  a  dozen  entire  playt  of  his  own 
eompofition,  advance  feme  hypo  thefts  more  plaufible  than  the  following;  aad 
yet  1  flatter  myfclf  that  readers  may  be  found  who  will  concur  with  me  in 
believing  this  tragedy  to  have  been  written  by  Fletcher  in  filent  imitation  of  cur 
author's  manner.  No  other  circumftance  could  well  have  occafioned  fuch  a 
frequent  occurrence  of  correfponding  phrafes,  Sec, ;  nor*  in  my  opinion,  covM 
any  particular*  but  this*  have  induced  the  players  to  propagate  the  report,  that 
our  author  was  Fletcher's  coadjutor  in  the  piece.— There  is  nothing  unufual  in 
thefe  attempts  at  imitation.  Drydcn,  in  his  preface  to  All  for  Love,  profeffei 
to  copy  the  ftyle  of  Shakfpeare.  Rowe,  in  his  Jane  Shore,  arrogates  to  himfelf 
the  merit  of  having  purfued  the  fame  plan*  How  far  thefe  poets  have  fucceeded, 
it  is  not  my  prefent  bufinefs  to  examine ;  but  Fletcher's  imitation,  like  that  of 
many  others,  is  chiefly  verbal;  and  yet  ^when  joined  with  other  circumftances) 
was  perfect  enough  to  have  misled  the  judgement  of  the  players.  Thofe  people, 
•who  in  -the  courfe  of  their  profeflion  muft  have  had  much  of  Shakfpeare'* 
language  recent  in  their  memories,  could  eafily  difcover  traces  of  it  in  this 
performance.  They  could  likewife  obferve  that  the  drama  opens  with  the 
fame  characters  as  firft  enter  in  the  Midfummer  Night's  Dream 5  thatC/ncw 
exert  themfelves  for  the  entertainment  of  Tbefeus  in  both;  that  a  pedagogue 
likewife  directs  the  fports  in  Love1 1  Labour**  Loft;  that  a  chancier  of  female 
frenxy,  copied  from  Ophelia,  is  notorious  in  the  Jailor? t  Daughter;  and  that  this 
girl,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  is  attended  by  zphyficjan  who  defer i be s  the  difficulties 
of  her  eafr,  and  comments  on  it,  in  almoft  fimilar  terms.  They  might  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  play  before  us  was  in  part  a  production  of  the  fame  writer. 
Over  this  line,  the  criticks  behind  the  fcenes  were  unable  to  proceed*  Their 
fagacity  was  infufficient  to  obferve  that  the  general  current  of  the  ftyle  was 
even  throughout  the  whole,  and  bore  no  marks  of  a  divided  hand.  Hence 
perhaps  the  fol  geminus  and  duplicet  Tbeba  of  thefe  very  incompetent  judges,  who, 
like  ftaunch  match-makers,  were  defirous  that  the  widow'd  mufe  of  Fletcher 
(hould  not  long  remain  without  a  bed-fellow. 

Left  it  fhould  be  urged  that  one  of  my  arguments  again  ft  Shakfpeare*s  co- 
operation in  The  Two  Noble  Kinfmen  would  equally  militate  againft  his  (hare  in 
Periclee,  it  becomes  neceflary  for  me  to  ward  oft*  any  objection  to  that  pnrpofe, 
by  remarking  that  the  circumftances  attendant  on  thefe  two  dramas  are  by  as* 
means  exactly  parallel.    Shakfpeare  probably  furoiihed  his  (hare  ia 
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towed  whole  fpccches  from  the  authors  of  Darius ,  King  John,  the 
Trnrnhg  of  a  Shre*w,  &c.  as  well  as  from  no  veil  ills  and  hiftorians 
without  number,  fo  he  might  be  fufpe&ed  of  having  taken  lines, 
and  hints  for  future  fituations,  from  the  play  of  Pericles,  fuppoiing 
it  were  the  work  of  a  writer  fomewhat  more  early  than  him  felt* 
Such  fplendidpaflages  occur  in  the  fcenes  of  his  contemporaries, 
as  have  not  diigraced  his  own  :  and  be  it  remembered,  that  many 
things  which  we  at  prefent  are  content  to  reckon  only  among  the 
adoptions  of  our  great  poet,  had  been  long  regarded  as  his  own 
proper  effufions,  and  were  as  conftantly  enumerated  among  his  dif- 
tinguimed  beauties.  No  verfes  have  been  more  frequently  quoted, 
.  or  more  loudly  applauded  than  thofc  beginning  with  The  doud-capt 
tvwers  in  The  Tempeft ;  but  if  our  portions  relative  to  the  date  of 
that  play  are  well  founded,  Shakfpeare's  (hare  in  this  celebrated 
account  of  nature's  diflblution,  is  very  inconfiderable. 

at  an  early  period  of  his  authorihip,  and  afterwards  (having  never  owned  it,or  fup- 
Voting  it  to  be  forgotten)  was  willing  to  profit  by  the  mo  ft  valuable  Jines  and  ideas 
it  contained.  But  he  would  fcarce  have  been  considered  himfelf  as  an  object  of 
Imitation,  before  he  had  reached  his  meridian  fame;  and  in  my  opinion,  Tix 
NtUeKb^mtn  could  not  have  been  compofed  till  after  161 1,  nor  perhaps  ante- 
cedent to  the  deaths  of  Beaumont  and  our  author,  when  afMance  and  com- 
petition ceafed,  and  the  poet  who  refcmblcd  the  latter  moft,  had  the  faireft 
p rofpect  of  fuccefs.  During  the  life  of  Beaumont,  which  concluded  in  1615, 
it  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  that  Fletcher  would  have  deferted  him,  to  write  in. 
concert  with  any  other  dramatift.  Shakfpeare  furvived  Beaumont  only  by  one 
year,  and,  during  that  time,  is  known  to  have  lived  in  Warwickmire,  beyond 
the  reach  of  Fletcher,  who  continued  to  refidc  in  London  till  he  fell  a  facrifice 
to  the  plague  in  1615 }  fo  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  them  to  have  joined 
in  perfonal  conference  relative  to  The  Two  Noble  Kinjmen j  and  without  frequent 
Interviews  between  confederate  writers,  a  confident  tragedy  can  hardly  be  pro- 
duced* But,  at  whatever  time  of  Shakfpeare's  life  Pericles  was  brought  forth, 
it  will  not  be  found  on  examination  to  comprize  a  fifth  part  of  the  coincidences 
which  may  be  detected  in  its  fucceilbr;  neither  will  a  tenth  divifion  of  the  fame 
relations  be  difcovered  in  any  one  of  his  thirty- five  dramas  which  have  hitherto 
been  published  together. 

To  conclude,  it  is  peculiarly  apparent  that  this  tragedy  of  The  Two  Nobh 
Khfmem  was  printed  from  a  prompter's  copy,  as  it  exhibits  fuch  ftage -directions 
as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  in  any  other  drama  of  the  fame  period.  We 
may  Hkewife  take  notice  that  there  arc  fewer  hemiftichs  in  it  than  in  any  of 
Shakfpeare's  acknowledged  productions.  If  one  fpeech  concludes  with  an 
imperfect  verfe,  the  next  in  general  completes  k.  This  is  fome  indication  of 
a  writer  more  ftudious  of  neatnefs  in  composition  than  the  pretended  aflbciate 
of  Fletcher. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  investigation  I  am  pleafed  to  find  I  differ  but  on  one 
octauon  from  Mr.  Colman ;  and  that  is,  in  my  diibelief  that  Besumont  had  any 
(hare  in  this  tragedy.  The  utmoft  beauties  it  contains,  were  within  the  reach 
of  Fletcher,  who  has  a  right  to  wear, 

"  Without  corrival,  all  his  dignities : 
"  But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowfliip!" 
becaufe  there  is  no  juft  reafon  for  fuppoling  any  poet  but  Chaucer  has  a  right 
to  difpute  with  him  the  reputation  which  the  tale  of  Pahmn  and  Arcitt  has  fo 
long  and  fo  indifputably  maintained. 
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To  conclude,  the  play  of  Pericles  was  in  all  probability  the 
compofition  of  fome  friend  whofe  intereft  the  "  gentle  Shakfpeare" 
was  induftrious  to  promote*  He  therefore  improved  his  dialogue  in 
many  places ;  and  knowing  by  experience  that  the  ftreneth  of  a 
Iramatick  piece  mould  be  augmented  towards  its  cataftropne,  was 
mod  liberal  of  his  aid  in  the  laft  a&  We  cannot  be  furprifed  to 
find  that  what  he  has  fupplied  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft : 

"  Scinditur  in  partes,  geminoque  cacumine  furgit, 

"  Thebanos  imitata  rogos ;" 
for,  like  Beaumont,  he  was  not  writing  in  conjunction  with  a 
Fletcher. 

Mr.  Malone  has  aflced  how  it  happens  that  no  memorial  of  an 
earlier  drama  on  the  fubjeft  of  Pericles  remains.  I  (hall  only  an- 
fwer  by  another  queftion — Why  is  it  the  fate  of  ftill-born  infants 
to  be  loon  forgotten  ?  In  the  rummage  of  fome  mafs  of  ancient 
pamphlets  and  papers,  the  firft  of  thefe  two  productions  may  here- 
after make  its  appearance.  The  chance  that  preferred  The  WHcb 
of  Middleton,  may  at  fome  diftant  period  cftablifh  my  general 
opinion  concerning  the  authenticity  of  Pericles,  which  is  already 
^lengthened  by  thofe  of  Rowe  and  Dr.  Farmer,  and  countenanced 
in  fome  degree  by  the  omiffion  of  Heminge  and  CondelL  I  was 
once  difpoied  to  entertain  very  different  fentiments  concerning  the 
authority  of  title-pages ;  but  on  my  mended  judgement  (if  I  offend  not 
to  fay  it  is  mended)  I  have  found  fufficient  reafon  to  change  my  creed, 
and  confefs  the  folly  of  advancing  much  on  a  queftion  which  I  had 
not  more  than  curlorily  confidered. — To  this  I  muft  fubjoin,  that 
perhaps  our  author  produced  the  Winter's  Tale  at  the  diftance  of 
feveral  years  from  the  time  at  which  he  corrected  Pericles ;  and,  for 
xeafons  hinted  at  in  a  preceding  page,  or  through  a  forgetfbinefs 
common  to  all  writers,  repeated  a  few  of  the  identical  phrafes  and 
ideas  which  he  had  already  ufed  in  that  and  other  dramas.  I  have 
formerly  obferved  in  a  note  on  King  Lear,  (Sec  Vol.  XIV.  p.  293, 
n.  4,  that  Shakfpeare  has  appropriated  the  fame  fentiment,  in 
nearly  the  fame  words,  to  Juftice  Shallow,  King  Lear,  and  Othello ; 
and  may  now  add,  that  I  End  another  allufion  as  nearly  exprcflbd 
in  five  different  places : 

«*  I'd  ftrip  myfelf  to  death,  as  for  a  bed 

•«  That  longing  I'd  been  fick  for."     Meajure  fir  Meesfure. 

"  I  will  encounter  darknefs  like  a  bride, 

•«  And  hug  it  in  my  arms."    Ibidem. 

"  ■  I  will  be 

•c  A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  unto't 

•'  As  to  a  lover's  bed."     Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

"  I  will  die  bravely  like  a  bridegroom."    King  Lear. 

99  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 

••  Devcfting  them  for  bed."    Othello. 
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The  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  title-page  of  this  tragedy  is  but 
very  inconsiderable.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  1 598 ;  but 
that  Shakfoeare  was  known  to  have  had  fome  hand  in  it,  was  fuf- 
ficient  reaton  why  the  whole  fhould  be  fathered  on  him.  The  name 
of  the  original  writer  could  have  promoted  a  bookfeller's  purpofo 
in  but  an  inferior  degree.  In  the  year  161 1,  one  of  the  fame  fra- 
ternity attempted  to  obtrude  on  the  publick  the  old  King  John  (in 
Dr.  Farmer's  opinion  written  by  Rowley)  as  the  work  of  our  cele- 
brated author. 

But  we  are  told  with  confidence,  that 

*•  Shakfpeare's  own  mufe  his  Pericles/^  bore, 
"  The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor." 
To  the  teftimony  of  Dryden  refpeft  is  always  due,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  things  within  the  compafs  of  his  own  knowledge.  But  on  the 
prefent  occafion  he  could  only  take  report,  or  a  title-page,  for  hit 
guide ;  and  feems  to  have  preferred  fmoothnefs  of  verification  to 
precifenefs  of  expreffion.  His  meaning  is  completely  riven  in  the 
fecond  line  of  his  couplet.  In  both,  he  defigns  to  fay  no  more 
than  that  Shakfpeare  himfelf  did  not  rife  to  excellence  in  his  firft 
plays ;  but  that  Pericles,  one  of  the  weakeft  imputed  to  him,  was 
written  before  Othello,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  mod  vigorous 
of  his  produ&ions ;  that  of  thefe  tivo  pieces,  Pericles  was  the  firft* 
Dryden  in  all  probability  met  with  it  in  the  folio  edition,  1664,  and 
enquired  no  further  concerning  its  authenticity.  The  birth  of  his 
friend  Sir  William  D'Avenant  happened  in  1605,  a*  k*^ tcn  vcar> 
below  the  date  of  this  contefted  drama.* 

The  abufe  of  J.  Tatham  would  have  deferved  no  reply,  had  it 
not  been  raifed  into  confequence  by  its  place  in  Mr.  Malone's  Pre- 
liminary Obfervations.  I  think  it  therefore  but  juftice  to  obferve, 
that  this  obfeuxe  wretch  who  calls  our  author  a  "  plebeian  dr/ller," 
(droller  I  fuppofe  he  meant  to  fay,)  has  thereby  bellowed  on  him  a 


•  Shakfpeare  died  in  1616;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  his  godfon  (a  lad 
about  ten  years  old)  inftead  of  fearching  his  pockets  for  apples,  fhould  hive 
enquired  of  him  concerning  the  dates  of  his  theatrical  performances.  It  is  not 
much  more  likely  that  afterwards,  in  an  age  devoid  of  literary  curiofity,  Sir 
William  mould  have  been  felicitous  about  this  circumftancc,  or  met  with  any 
perfon  who  was  capable  of  afcertaining  it. 

If  it  be  urged  again  ft  this  opinion,  that  moft  of  the  players  contemporary  with 
Shakfpeare,  were  yet  alive,  and  from  that  quarter  Sir  William's  information 
might  have  been  derived,  I  anfwer, — from  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  their 
fraternity  while  our  author  flourished,  he  could  not  have  received  it.  Had  they 
known  that  Pericles  was  the  entire  compofition  of  our  great  poet,  they  woul4 
certainly  have  printed  it  among  his  other  works  in  the  folio  1623. — Is  it  likely 
that  any  of  our  ancient  hiftrionick  troop  were  better  acquainted  with  the  i«- 
tunabula  of  Shakfpearc's  Mufe,  than  the  very  people  whofe  intimate  connection 
with  him  is  marked  by  his  lad  will,  in  which  he  calls  them — "  his  fdlrws  Joha 
H«nynge,  an,d  Henry  Condell"  ) 
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portion  of  involuntary  applaufe,  Becaofe  Horace  has  pronounced 
that  he  who  pleafes  the  great  is  not  entitled  to  the  lowed  of  enco** 
iniums,  are  we  therefore  to  infer  that  the  man  who  has  given  delight 
to  the  vulgar,  has  no  claim  alfo  to  his  dividend  of  praife  ? — mterdnm 
nmlgus  return  put  at.  It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  Shakfpeare's  fcenes, 
that  they  are  generally  felt  and  underftood.  The  tumid  conceits  of 
modern  tragedy  communicate  no  fenfations  to  the  flighted  or  the 
meaneft  rank.  Sentimental  comedy  is  not  much  more  fortunate  in  its 
efforts.  But  can  the  period  be  pointed  out  in  which  King  Lear  and  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or  did  not  equally  entertain  thofe  who  fill  die 
boxes  and  the  gallery,  primores  populi,  populumque  tributim  P 

Before  I  dole  this  enquiry,  which  has  fwelled  into  an  unexpected 
bulk,  let  roe  afk,  whofe  opinion  confers  moft  honour  on  Shakfpeare, 
sny  opponent's  or  mine  ?  Mr.  Malone  is  deiirous  that  his  favourite 
poet  mould  be  regarded  as  the  fole  author  of  a  drama  which,  col- 
lectively taken,  is  unworthy  of  him.  I  only  wifli  the  reader  to 
adopt  a  more  moderate  creed,  that  the  purpurtipmmi  are  Shakfpeare's, 
and  the  reft  the  production  of  fome  inglorious  and  forgotten  play- 
wright. 

If  confidently  with  my  real  belief  I  could  have  fupported  inftead 
of  controverting  the  fentiments  of  this  gentleman,  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  call  my  friend,  I  fhould  have  been  as  happy  in  doing 
fo  as  I  now  am  in  confefiing  my  literary  obligations  to  him,  and 
acknowledging  how  often  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  volume  he 
has  fupplicd  my  deficiencies,  and  rectified  my  errors. 

On  the  whole,  were  the  intrinfick  merits  of  Pericles  yet  lefs  than 
they  are,  it  would  be  entitled  to  refpect  among  the  curious  in  dra- 
ma tick  literature.  As  the  engravings  of  Mark  Antonio  are  valuable 
not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty,  but  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  executed  under  the  eye  of  Rafraelle,  fo  Pericles  will 
continue  to  owe  fome  part  of  its  reputation  to  the  touches  it  is  faid 
to  have  received  from  the  hand  of  Shakfpeare. 

To  the  popularity  of  the  Prince  of  Tyre  (which  is  fufficiently 
evident  from  the  teftimonies  referred  to  by  Mr.  Malone)  we  may 
impute  the  unprecedented  corruptions  in  its  text.  What  was  acted 
frequently,  muft  have  been  frequently  tranferibed  for  the  ufe  of 
prompters  and  players ;  and  through  the  medium  of  fuch  faithlefs 
eopies  it  fhould  feem  that  moft  of  our  early  theatrical  pieces  were 
tranfmitted  to  the  publick.  There  are  certainly  more  grofs 
miftakes  in  this  than  in  any  other  tragedy  attributed  to  Shak- 
fpeare. Indeed  fo  much  of  it,  as  hitherto  printed,  was  abfolutely 
unintelligible,  that  the  reader  had  no  power  to  judge  of  the  rank 
it  ought  to  hold  among  our  ancient  dramatick  performances. 

Stkeveks. 
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Mr.  Steevens's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Shak* 
fpeare  renders  him  fo  well  qualified  to  decide  upon  this  queftion, 
that  it  is  not  without  fome  diftruft  of  my  own  judgement  that  I  ex- 
prefs  my  difient  from  his  decifion ;  but  as  all  the  portions  that  ha 
has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  in  his  ingenious  diiquifkion  on  the 
merits  and  authenticity  of  Pericles  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
equal  weight,  I  (hall  fhortly  (late  the  reafons  why  I  cannot  fubferibe 
to  his  opinion  with  regard  to  this  long-contefted  piece. 

The  imperfect  imitation  of  the  language  and  numbers  of  Gower, 
which  is  found  in  the  choruses  of  this  play,  is  not  in  ray  apprehen- 
fion  a  proof  that  they  were  not  written  by  Shakfpeare.  To  fummon 
a  perfon  from  the  grave,  and  to  introduce  him  by  way  of  Chorus 
to  the  drama,  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  practice  with  our 
author's  contemporaries.  Marlowe,  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
had  in  this  way  introduced  Machiavel  in  his  Jew  of  Malta ;  and 
his  countryman  Guicciardine  is  brought  upon  the  (rage  in  an 
ancient  tragedy  called  The  Devil's  Charter.  In  the  fame  manner 
Rainulph,  the  monk  of  Chefter,  appears  in  The  Mayor  of  Quitt- 
borougb,  written  by  Thomas  Middleton.  Yet  it  never  has  been 
objected  to  the  authors  of  the  two  former  pieces,  as  a  breach  of 
decorum,  that  the  Italians  whom  they  have  brought  into  the  fcene 
do  not  fpeak  the  language  of  their  own  country;  or  to  the  writer 
of  the  latter,  that  the  monk  whom  he  has  introduced  does  not  ufe 
the  Englifh  dialect  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. — But  it  may  be 
faid,  "  nothing  of  this  kind  is  attempted  by  thefe  poets ;  the  author 
of  Pericles ,  on  the  other  hand,  has  endeavoured  to  copy  the  veri- 
fication of  Gower,  and  has  failed  in  the  attempt :  had  this  piece 
been  the  compofition  of  Shakfpeare,  he  would  have  fucceeded." 

I  (hall  very  readily  acknowledge,  that  Shakfpeare,  if  he  had 
thought  fit,  could  have  exhibited  a  tolerably  accurate  imitation  of 
the  language  of  Gower ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  what 
has  been  effected  by  much  inferior  writers,  he  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty could  have  accomplifhed.  But  that,  becaufe  thefe  choruses  do 
not  exhibit  fuch  an  imitation,  they  were  therefore  not  his  per- 
formance, does  not  appear  to  me  a  necefTary  conclufion;  for  he 
might  not  think  fuch  an  imitation  proper  for  a  popular  audience. 
Gower,  like  the  perfons  above  mentioned,  would  probably  have 
been  fufrered  to  fpeak  the  fame  language  as  the  other  characters  in 
this  piece,  had  he  not  written  a  poem  containing  the  very  (lory  on 
which  the  play  is  formed.  Like  Guicciardine  and  the  monk  of 
Chefter,  he  is  called  up  to  fuperintend  a  relation  found  in  one  of 
his  own  performances.  Hence,  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  thought 
it  proper  (not,- to  copy  his  verification,  for  that  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  in  his  thoughts,  but)  to  throw  a  certain  air  of 
antiquity  over  the  monologues  which  he  has  attributed  to  the  vene- 
rable bard.     Had  he  imitated  the  diction  of  the  ConfeJ/t*  Mantis, 
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with  accuracy,  he  well  knew  that  it  would  have  been  as  onintdtt? 

S'ble  to  the  greater  part  of  his  audience  as  the  Italian  of  Guicciar-r 
ne  or  the  Latin  of  Rainulph ;  for,  I  fuppofe,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  language  of  Gower  (which  is  almoft  as  far  removed 
from  that  of  Hooker  and  Fairfax,  as  it  is  from  the  profe  of  Addifon 
or  the  poetry  of  Pope,)  was  understood  by  none  but  fcholars,*  even 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Having  determined  to  introduce 
the  contemporary  of  Chaucer  in  the  fcene,  it  was  not  his  bufinefs  to 
exhibit  fo  perfect  an  imitation  of  his  diction  as  perhaps  with  affi- 
duity  and  ftudy  he  might  have  accompli  (bed,  but  inch  an  antiquated 
ftyle  as  might  be  underftood  by  the  people  before  whom  his  play 
was  to  be  reprefented.-r 

As  the  language  of  thefe  choruses  is,  in  my  opinion,  inefficient 
to  prove  that  they  were  not  the  production  of  Snakipearc,  fo  alio 
is  the  inequality  of  metre  which  may  be  obferved  in  different  parts 
of  them  ;  for  the  fame  inequality  is  found  in  the  lyrical  parts  of 
Macbeth  and  The  Midfummer  Night's  Dream.%  It  may  likewife  be 
remarked,  that  as  in  Pericles,  fo  in  many  of  our  author's  ^arfy  per- 
formances, alternate  rhymes  frequently  occur ;  a  practice  which  I 
have  not  obferved  in  any  other  dramatick  performances  of  that  age* 
intended  for  publick  reprefentation.$ 

Before  I  quit  the  fubjecl  of  the  choruses  introduced  in  this  piece, 
let  me  add,  that,  like  many  other  parts  of  this  play,  they  contain 
fome  marked  expreffions,  certain  ardentia  verba,  that  are  alfo  found 
in  the  undifputed  works  of  our  great  poet ;  which  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  them  with  the  choruses  in  King 
henry  V.  and  The  Winter's  Tale,  will  readily  perceive.  If,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  fimilitude,  it  (hall  be  (aid,  that  though  Shak- 
fpeare  did  not  compofe  thefe  declamations  of  Gower,  he  might 
nave  retouched  them,  as  that  is  a  point  which  never  can  be  afcei? 
tained,  fo  no  anfwer  can  be  given  to  it. 

That  the  play  of  Pericles  was  originally  written  by  another  poet, 
and  afterwards  improved  by  Shakfpeare,  I  do  not  fee  Efficient  rea- 


•  Perhaps  not  by  all  of  them.  The  treafures  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  not 
long  been  discovered,  and  to  the  ftudy  of  ancient  languages  almoft  eVery  Engliih- 
man  that  afpired  to  literary  reputation  applied  his  talents  and  his  time,  while  his 
native  tongue  was  neglected.  Even  the  learned  Afchaxn  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own.  If  fcholars  were 
defedive  in  this  refpedr,  the  people,  we  may  be  fure,  were  much  more  fo. 

f  If  I  am  warranted  in  fuppofing  that  the  language  of  the  Confeffie  Amsnth 
■would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  audience,  this  furely  wms  a  frpcient  reafi* 
for  departing  from  it, 

\  See  p.  390,  of  n.  5. 

§  The  plays  of  Lord  Steriine  are  entirely  in  alternate  rhymes;  but  thefe  feera 
not  to  have  been  intended  for  the  ftage,  nor  woe  they,  I  believe,  ever  per- 
formed in  any  theatre. 
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Jim  to  believe.  It  may  be  true,  that  all  which  the  improver  of  a 
dramatick  piece  originally  ill-conftru&ed  can  do,  is,  to  polifh  the 
language,  and  to  add  a  few  fplendid  pafiages ;  but  that  this  play 
was  the  work  of  another,  which  Shakfpeare  from  his  friendihip  for 
the  author  revifed  and  corrected,  is  the  very  point  in  queftion,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  medium  to  prove  that  point*  It 
appears  to  me  equally  improbable  that  Pericles  was  formed  on  an 
unfuccefsful  drama  of  a  preceding  period ;  and  that  all  the  weaker 
fcenes  are  taken  from  thence.  We  know  indeed  that  it  was  a  fre- 
quent-practice of  our  author  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  labours  of  others, 
and  to  conftruct  a  new  drama  upon  an  old  foundation ;  but  the  pieces 
that  he  has  thus  imitated  are  yet  extant.  We  have  an  original 
Yarning  of  a  Shrew,  a  KingJobn%  a  Promos  and  Caffandra,  a  KingLeir, 
i&c.  but  where  is  this  old  play  of  Pericles  ?*  or  how  comes  it  to 
pafs  that  no  memorial  of  fuch  a  drama  remains  ?  Even  if  it  could 
fee  proved  that  fuch  a  piece  once  exifted,  it  would  not  warrant  us 
in  iuppofing  that  the  lets  vigorous  parts  of  the  performance  in  quef- 
tion were  taken  from  thence ;  for  though  Shakfpeare  borrowed  the 
fables  of  the  ancient  dramas  juft  now  enumerated,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  tranfcribed  a  fingle  fcene  from  any  one  of  them. 

Still  however  it  may  be  urged,  if  Shakfpeare  was  the  original 
author  of  this  play,  and  this  was  one  of  his  eaclieft  productions,  he 
would  fcarcely,  in  a  fubfequent  period,  have  introduced  in  his 
Winter's  Tale  fome  incidents  and  expreffions  which  bear  a  ftrong  re- 
femblance  to  the  latter  part  of  Pericles :  on  the  other  hand,  he  might 
not  fcruple  to  copy  the  performance  of  a  preceding  poet. 

Before  we  acquiefce  in  the  juftice  of  this  reafonmg,  let  us  ex- 
amine what  has  been  his  practice  in  thofe  dramas  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  which  there  is  no  doubt.  Is  it  true  that  Shaklpeare 
has  rigidly  abftained  from  introducing  incidents  or  characters  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  which  he  had  before  brought  upon  the  ftage  ?  Or  rather, 
is  not  the  contrary  notorious  ?  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  the  two 
principal  perfons  of  the  drama  frequently  remind  us  of  two  other 
characters  that  had  been  exhibited  in  an  early  production, — Love's 
Labour's  Loft*  In  All's  well  that  ends  «well  and  Meajure  for  Meafure 
we  find  the  fame  artifice  twice  employed ;  and  in  many  other  of  his 
plays  the  action  is  cmbarnuTed,  ana  the  denouement  affected,  by  con- 
nivances that  bear  a  {hiking  fimilitude  to  each  other. 

The  conduct  of  Pericles  and  The  Winter's  Tale,  which  have  feveral 
events  common  to  both,  gives  additional  weight  to  the  fuppofition 
that  the  two  pieces  proceeded  from  the  fame  hand.  In  tne  latter 
pur  author  has  thrown  the  difcovery  of  Perdita  into  narration,  as 


*  When  Ben  Jonfon  calls  Pericles  a  mouldy  tatty  he  alludes,  I  apprehend,  no£ 
to  the  remote  date  of  the  play,  but  to  the  antiquity  of  the  ftory  on  whicj*  it  \\ 
founded* 
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if  through  confcionfnefs  of  haying  already  exhaafted,  in  the  baft. 
nefi  of  Marina,  all  that  could  render  fuch  an  incident  afie&ing  on 
die  (huge.  Leontes  too  (ays  but  little  to  Hermione,  when  he  finds 
her;  their  mutual  filiations  having  been  likewife  anticipated  by 
the  Prince  of  Tyre  and  Thaifa,  who  had  before  amply  exprefled 
the  tranfports  natural  to  unexpected  meeting  after  long  and  painful 
separation. 

All  the  objections  which  are  founded  on  the  want  of  liaifon  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  this  piece,  on  the  numerous  characters 
introduced  in  it,  not  fufficiently  connected  with  each  other,  on  the 
various  and  diftant  countries  in  which  the  fcene  is  laid, — may,  I 
think,  be  anfwered,  by  faying  that  the  author  purfued  the  ltory 
exactly  as  he  found  it  either  in  the  ConfeJJio  Amantti*  or  fome  prow 
tranflation  of  the  Gefta  Romanorum  ;  a  practice  which  Shak(peare 
is  known  to  have  followed  in  many  plays,  and  to  which  mod  of 
the  faults  that  have  been  urged  againft  his  dramas  may  be  imputed.* 
—If  while  we  travel  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  %  from  one  country 
to  another  with  no  lefs  rapidity  than  in  the  prefent  piece,  the  ob- 
jects prefented  to  us  are  more  beautiful,  and  the  profpect  more 
diverfified,  let  it  be  remembered  at  the  fame  time,  that  between  the 
compofition  of  thefe  two  plays  there  was  probably  an  interval  of 
at  lead  fifteen  years  \  that  even  Shakfpeare  himfelf  mug  have  gra- 


*  Here  alio  were  found  the  names  of  the  greater  part  of  the  characters 
introduced  in  this  play;  for  of  the  feventeen  perfons  reprefented,  fix  of  the 
names  only  were  the  invention  of  the  poet. 

The  fame  quantity  not  being  uniformly  obferved  in  fome  of  thefe  names,  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  as  a  proof  that  this  piece  was  the  production  of  two 
hands.  We  find  however  Thaifa  and  Thaifa  in  the  fifth  act,  in  two  fucceeding 
lines.  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  this  play  was  written  like  French  Bouts 
run/a,  and  that  as  foon  as  one  verfe  was  compofed  by  one  of  this  fuppofed 
duumvirate,  the  next  was  written  by  his  aflbciate  ? 

•f  In  the  conduct  ofMeafure  for  Meafure  his  judgement  has  been  arraigned 
for  certain  deviations  from  the  Italian  of  Cinthio,  in  one  of  whofe  novels  the 
slory  on  which  the  play  is  built,  may  be  read.  But,  on  examination,  it  has  been 
found,  that  the  faults  of  the  piece  are  to  be  attributed  not  to  Shakfpeare's 
departing  from,  but  too  clofely  purfuing  bis  original,  which,  as  Dr.  Farmer  bat 
obferved,  was  not  Cinthio's  novel,  but  the  Heptamtron  of  Whetftone,  In  like 
manner  the  cataftrophe  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  rendered  lefs  affecting  than  it 
might  have  b<*cn  made,  by  the  author's  having  implicitly  followed  the  poem  of 
Momeus  and  Juliet,  on  which  his  play  appears  to  have  been  formed.  In  Tbt 
Winter's  Tale,  Bohemia,  fituated  nearly  in  the  center  of  Europe,  is  defcribed 
as  a  maritime  country,  becaufe  it  had  been  already  defcribed  as  fuch  by  Robert 
Greene  in  his  Dor  aft  us  and  Faunia ;  and  in  Tbe  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verma% 
Protheus  goes  from  one  inland  town  to  another  by  fca;  a  voyage  that  in  fome 
novel  he  had  probably  taken  before.     Many  fimilar  inftances  might  be  added. 

J  It  is  obfervable  that  the  two  plays  of  Pericles  and  Antony  and  CUopatra  were 
entered  together  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  the  year  1608,  by  Edward  Blount,  a 
bookfeller  of  eminence,  and  one  of  the  printers  of  the  fjirft  i^olio  edition  of  our 
author's  works? 
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dually  acquired  information  like  other  mortals,  and  in  that  period 
moft  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  many  characters,  and  various 
modes  of  life,  with  which  in  his  earlier  years  he  was  unacquainted* 

If  this  play  had  come  down  to  us  in  the  ftate  in  which  the  poet 
left  it,  its  numerous  ellipfes  might  fairly  be  urged  to  invalidate 
Shakfpeare's  claim  to  the  whole  or  to  any  part  of  it.  But  the 
argument  that  is  founded  in  thefe  irregularities  of  the  ftyle  lofes 
much  of  its  weight,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  earlieft  printed 
copy  appears  in  fo  imperfect  a  form,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  (ingle 
rage  of  it  undisfigured  by  the  groffeft  corruptions.  As  many  words 
nave  been  inferted,  inconiiftent  not  only  with  the  author's  mean- 
ing, but  with  any  meaning  whatfoever,  as  many  verfes  appear  to 
have  been  tranfpofed,  and  fome  paflages  are  appropriated  to  cha- 
racters to  whom  manifeftly  they  do  not  belong,  fo  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  many  words  and  even  lines  were  omitted  at 
the  prefs ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  theprinter  is  anfwerable 
for  more  of  thefe  ellipfes  than  the  poet*  The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  extended  to  the  metre,  which  might  have  been  originally 
fufficiently  fmooth  and  harmonious,  though  now,  notwithftanding 
the  editor's  bed  care,  it  is  feared  it  will  be  found  in  many  places 
rugged  and  defective. 

On  the  appearance  of  Shakfpeare's  name  in  the  title-page  of  the 
original  edition  of  Pericles,  it  is  acknowledged  no  great  ftrefs  can 
be  laid  ;  for  by  the  knavery  of  printers  or  bookfellers  it  has  been 
likewife  affixed  to  two  pieces,  ot  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  finglc  line  was  written  by  our  author.  However,  though  the 
name  of  Shakfpeare  may  not  alone  authenticate  this  play,  it  is  not 
in  the  fcale  of  evidence  entirely  infignificant ;  nor  is  it  a  fair  con- 
clufion,  that,  becaufe  we  are  not  to  confide  in  the  title-pages  of 
two  dramas  which  are  proved  by  the  whole  colour  of  the  ftyle  and 
many  other  confiderations  not  to  have  been  the  compofition  of 
Shakfpeare,  we  are  therefore  to  give  no  credit  to  the  title  of  a  piece, 
which  we  are  led  by  very  ftrong  internal  proof,  and  by  many  cor- 
roborating circumftances,  to  attribute  to  him.  Though  the  title- 
pages  of  The  London  Prodigal  and  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  fhould  clearly 
appear  to  be  forgeries,  thofe  of  Henry  IV.  and  Othello  will  ftill  re- 
main unimpeached. 

The  non-enumeration  of  Pericles  in  Meres's  Catalogue  of  our 
author's  plays,  printed  in  i  C98,  is  undecifive  with  refpeel  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  piece ;  for  neither  are  the  three  parts  of  King 
Henry  VI.  nor  Hamlet  mentioned  in  that  lift ;  though  it  is  certain 
they  were  written,  and  had  been  publickly  performed,  before  his 
book  was  publifhed. 

Why  this  drama  was  omitted  in  the  firft  edition  of  Shakfpeare's 
works,  it  is  impoifible  now  to  afcertain.  But  if  we  (hall  allow  the 
omiliion  to  be  a  decifive  proof  that  it  was  not  (he  compofition  of 
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our  author,  we  muft  likewife  exclude  Troilus  ami  CreffUa  from  the 
lift  of  his  performances :  for  it  is  certain,  this  was  likewife  omitted 
by  the  editors  of  the  firft  folio,  nor  did  they  fee  their  error  till  the 
whole  work  and  even  the  table  of  contents  was  printed ;  as  appears 
from  its  not  being  paged,  or  enumerated  in  that  table  with  his 
other  plays.  I  do  not,  however,  fappofe  that  the  editors,  Hemingt 
and  Condell,  did  not  know  who  was  the  writer  of  Trail**  and 
Cnjfida,  bat  that  the  piece,  though  printed  fome  years  before,  for 
a  time  efcaped  their  memory.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Pericles. 
Why  this  alfo  was  not  recovered,  as  well  as  the  other,  we  can  now 
only  conjecture.  Perhaps  they  thought  their  volume  had  already 
fwelled  to  a  fufficient  fize,  and  they  did  not  choofe  to  run  the  riik 
of  retarding  the  fale  of  it  by  encreafing  its  bulk  and  price ;  per- 
haps they  did  not  recollect  The  Prince  of  Tyre  till  their  book  had 
been  iflued  out ;  or  perhaps  they  confidered  it  more  for  their  friend's 
credit  to  omit  this  juvenile  performance.  Ben  Jonfon,  when  he 
collected  his  pieces  into  a  volume,  in  the  year  1 61 6,  in  like  man- 
ner omitted  a  comedy  called  The  Cafe,  is  Altered,  which  had  been 
printed  with  his  name  fome  years  before,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  his  earlieft  productions;  having  been  exhibited  before  the 
year  1599. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  internal  eviderce  which  this  drama  it- 
felf  affords  of  the  hand  of  Shakfocare  is  of  more  weight  than 
any  other  argument  that  can  be  adduced.  If  we  are  to  form  our 
judgement  by  thofe  unerring  criterions  which  have  been  eftablifhed 
by  the  learned  author  of  The  Difcourfe  on  Poetical  Imitation,  the 
queftion  will  be  quickly  decided;  for  who  can  point  out  two 
writers,  that  without  any  communication  or  knowledge  of  each 
other  ever  produced  fo  many  paflages,  coinciding  both  in  fentiment 
and  ex  predion,  as  are  found  in  this  piece  and  the  undifputed  plays 
of  Shakfpeare  ?  *  Should  it  be  faid,  that  he  did  not  fcruple  to 
borrow  both  fables  and  fentiments  from  other  writers,  ana  that 
therefore  this  circumftance  will  not  prove  this  tragedy  to  be  his, 
it  may  be  anfwered,  that  had  Pericles  been  an  anonymous  pro- 
duction, this  coincidence  might  not  perhaps  afcertain  Shakfpeare's 
title  to  the  play ;  and  he  might  with  fufficient  probability  be  fup, 
pofed  to  have  only  borrowed  from  another ;  but  when,  in  addition 
to  all  the  circumstances  already  dated,  we  recollect  the  conftant 
tradition  that  has  accompanied  this  piece,  and  that  it  was  printed 
with  his  name,  in  his  life-time,  as  acted  at  his  own  theatre,  the 


•  "  Confidcring  the  vaft  variety  of  words  which  any  language,  and  efpecially 
the  more  copious  ones  furniih,  and  the  infinite  pofiible  combinations  of  them 
into  all  the  forms  of  phrafeology,  it  would  be  very  ftrange,  if  two  perfons  mould 
hit  on  the  fame  identical  terms,  and  much  more,  would  they  agree  in  the  (ami 
precife  arrangement  of  them  in  whole  Sentences."  Djfcnirjf  op  Ptttksj  Jmfation, 
Kurd's  Horace,  Vol.  III.  p.  $09,  edit.  1766. 
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)*l*llel  paflages  which  are  fo  abundantly  fcattered  throughout  every 
{sort  of  Pericles  and  his  undifputed  performances,  afford  no  flight 
proof,  that  in  the  feveral  inftances  enumerated  in  the  courfe  of  the 
preceding  obfervations,  he  borrowed,  as  was  his  frequent  practice, 
bom  him/elf;  and  that  this  contefted  play  was  his  own  compofition. 

The  teftimony  of  Dryden  to  this  point  does  not  appear  to  me 
Jo  inconfiderable  as  it  has  been  reprefented.  If  he  had  only  meant 
to  fay,  that  Pericles  was  produced  before  Othello %  the  fecond  line 
of  the  couplet  which  has  been  already  quoted,  would  have  fuffi- 
dently  expreffed  his  meaning;  nor,  in  order  to  convey  this  idea 
was  it  neceflary  to  call  the  former  ^  firft  dramatick  performance 
of  Shakfpeare ;  a  particular  which  he  lived  near  enough  the  time 
to  have  learned  from  ftage-tradition,  or  the  more  certain  informa- 
tion of  his  friend  Sir  William  D'Avenant.*  If  he  had  only  taken 
the  folio  edition  of  our  author's  works  for  his  guide,  without  any 
other  authority,  he  would  have  named  The  Tempeft  as  his  earlieft 
production ;  becaufe  it  happens  to  (land  firft  in  the  volume.  But 
nowever  this  may  be,  and  whether,  when  Dryden  entitled  Pericles 
oar  author's  firft  compofition,  he  meant  to  be  underftood  literally  or 
not,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  calls  it  his  Pericles  ;  that  he 
ipeaks  of  it  as  the  legitimate,  not  the  fpurious  or  adopted,  offspring 
of  our  poet's  mufe;  as  the  fole,  not  the  partial,  property  of 
Shakfpeare. 

I  am  yet  therefore  unconvinced,  that  this  drama  was  not  written 
by  our  author.  The  wildnefs  and  irregularity  of  the  fable,  the 
artlefs  conduct  of  the  piece,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  poetry, 
may,  I  think,  be  all  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  it  either  nis  firft 
or  one  of  his  earlieft  e  flays  in  dramatick  compofition.    Ma  lone. 

•  Sir  William  D'Avenant  produced  his  firft  play  at  the  theatre  in  Blackfryart9 
in  1629,  wnen  ne  was  twenty -four  years  old,  at  which  time  his  paffion  for 
apple-hunting,  we  may  prcfume,  had  fubfided,  and  given  way  to  more  manly 
purfuits.  That  a  young  poet  thus  early  acquainted  with  the  ftage,  who  appear* 
to  have  had  a  great  veneration  for  our  author,  who  was  poflefled  of  the  only 
original  picture  of  Shakfpeare  ever  painted,  who  carefully  preferred  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  King  Jimet,  who  himfelf  altered  four  of  his  plays  and  in- 
troduced them  in  a  new  form  on  the  ft  age,  fhould  have  been  altogether  incurious 
about  the  early  hiltory  and  juvenile  productions  of  the  great  luminary  of  the 
dramatick  world,  (then  only  thirteen  years  dead)  who  happened  alfo  to  be  his 
god-father,  and  was  by  many  reputed  his  father,  is  not  very  credible.  That 
he  fliould  have  never  made  an  enquiry  concerning  a  play,  printed  with  Shak- 
fpeare'* name,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  a  popular  piece  at  the  very  time 
when  D'Avenant  produced  his  firft  dramatick  etfay,  (a  third  edition  of  Pericles 
having  been  printed  in  1630)  is  equally  improbable.  And  it  is  ftill  more  in- 
credible, that  our  author's  friend,  old  Mr.  Heminge,  who  was  alive  in  1629, 
and  principal  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Globe  and  filackfryar's  play  houfes, 
fliould  not  have  been  able  to  give  him  any  information  concerning  a  play,  which 
had  been  produced  at  the  former  theatre,  probably  while  it  was  under  his  di- 
rection, and  had  been  acted  by  his  company  with  great  appbufe  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 
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On  looking  into  Rtfcius  Amglicanus,  better  known  by  the 

of  Donates  the  Prompter**  Book,  originally  printed  in  1 708,  and 
lately  republifhed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Waldron  of  Drury-lanc 
Theatre,  I  was  not  a  little  lurprized  to  find,  that  Pericles,  Prime* 
rfTyre  was  one  of  the  characters  in  which  the  famous  Betterton  bad 
been  raoft  applauded. — Could  the  copy  from  which  this  play  was 
acted  by  him  and  his  aflbdates,  be  recovered,  it  would  prove  a 
lingular  curiofity ;  at  lead,  to  thofe  who  have  iince  been  drudging 
through  every  (eerie  of  the  original  quarto,  1609,  m  (^e  tape  of 
leftonng  it  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fenfe  and  meafure  as  might  give  it 
currency  with  the  reader. 

As  for  the  prefent  editor,  he  expects  to  be 

"  Stopp'd  in  phials,  and  transfix'd  with  pins," 
on  account  oi  the  readinefs  with  which  he  has  obeyed  the  fecond 
daufe  of  the  Ovidian  precept, 

*•  Cunctaprius  tentanda;  fed  immedicabile  vulnus 

"  Enfe  reddendum." 
When  it  is  proved,  however,  that  a  gentle  procefs  might  have 
been  employed  with  equal  fuccefs,let  the  actual  cautery  be  rejected, 
or  applied  to  the  remarks  of  him  who  has  fo  freely  ufed  it. 

Stebvbns. 


THE  END  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  VOLUME. 


